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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Ok the oompletion of another volume of my commentary, I 
wish again to renew my thanks for the assistance received 
from previous labourers in the same field. Such obligations 
must always be great; but it is not easy in a few words to 
apportion them fairly, and I shall not make the attempt. I 
have not consciously neglected any aid which might render 
this volume more complete ; but at the same time I venture 
to hope that my previous commentaries have established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker, and in the 
present instan(^e more especially I have found myself obliged 
to diverge widely from the treatment of my predecessors^ and 
to draw largely frem other materials than those which they 
have collected. 

In the pre&ce to a previous volimie I expressed an in- 
tention of appending to my commentary on the Colossian 
Epistle an essay on * Christianity and Gnosis.' This intention 
has not been fulfilled in the letter; but the subject enters 
largely into the investigation of the Colossian heresy, where 
it receives as much attention as, at all events for the pre- 
sent, it seems to require. It will necessarily come under dis- 
cussion again, when the Pastoral Epistles are taken in hand. 

The question of the genuineness of the two epistles con- 
tained in this volume has been deliberately deferred. It 
could not be discussed with any advantage apart from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, for the three letters are inseparably 



vi Preface. 

bound together. Meanwhile however the doctrinal and his- 
torical discussions will, if I mistake not^ have furnished answers 
to the main objections which have been uiged; while the 
commentary will have shown how thoroughly natural the 
language and thoughts are, if conceived as arising out of an 
immediate emergency. More especially it will have been made 
apparent that the Epistle to the Colossians hangs together 
as a whole, and that the phenomena are altogether adverse 
to any theory of interpolation such as that recently put forward 
by Professor Holtzmann. 

In the commentary, as well as in the introduction, it has 
been a chief aim to illustrate and develope the theological 
conception of the Person of Christ, which underlies the Epistle 
to the Colossians. The Colossian heresy for instance owes 
its importance mainly to the fact that it throws out this 
conception into bolder relief To this portion of the subject 
therefore I venture to direct special attention. 

I cannot conclude without offering my thanks to Mr A. A. 
YanSittart who, as on former occasions, has given his aid 
in correcting the proof sheets of this volume; and to the 
Rev. J. J. Scott, of Trinity College, who has prepared the 
index. I wish also to express my obligations to Dr SohiUer- 
Szinessy, of whose talmudical learning I have freely availed 
myself in verifying Frankel's quotations and in other ways. 
I should add however that he is not in any degree responsible 
for my conclusions, and has not even seen what I have written. 

Tbinitt Golleox, 
A^^ 30, 1875. 



In this second edition the arrangement has been altered so far as 
regards the Dissertations on the Essenes, which are now thrown to 
the end of the volume. A few minor changes have also been made, 
but this edition does not differ in any important respect from the 
former. 

Tbinttt CoLLsas, 

'Deceai^er 20, 1875. 
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THE CHURCHES OF THE LYCUS. 



LTINO ixij or overhanging, the valley of the Lycos, asitnation 
tributary of the Mseander, were three neighbouring ^j^® 
towns, Laodicea, Hierapolis^ and ColossfiB*. The river flows, ^'i**®*- 



^ The following are among the most 
important books of travel renting to 
this district; Pooooke Deseription of 
the Bait and Some Other Countriei, VoL 
II, Part n, London 1745 ; Chandler 
Travels in Aeia Minor ete., Oxford 
1775 ; Leake Tour in Asia Minor t 
London 1814; Arondell Dieeoveriee in 
Aeia Minor , London 1834; Hamilton 
Researehet in Aeia Minor, PontuB, and 
Armenia^ London 1843; Fellows Jna 
Minor, London 1839, Diecoveriet in 
Lyeia, London 1840; Tohlhatehefl 
Asie Mineure^ Description Phyeiqne, 
Statietifue et ArehMogique, Paris 
1 853 etc. , with the aocompanying Atlas 
(i860); Laborde Voyage de VAaie 
Minewre (the expedition itself took 
plaee in 1816, bat the date on the 
title-page is 1838, and the introdnotion 
was written in 1861); Le Bas Voyage 
Archiologiqne en Or^e et en AHe 
Minewre, oontinned by Waddington 
and not yet completed; Texier Dc- 
•eription de VAeie Mineure, VoL i 
(1839). It is hardly necessary to add 
the smaDer works of Texier and Le Bas 
on AHe Minewre (Paris i863» 1863) 

COL.^ 



in Bidot's series L*Univer$, as these 
have only a secondary yalne. Of the 
books enumerated, Hamilton's work 
is the most important for the topo- 
graphy, etc.; TohihatchefF's for the 
physical features; and Le Bas and 
Waddington's for the inscriptions, 
etc. The best maps are those of 
Hamilton and Tduhatcheif : to which 
should be added the Karte von Klein* 
Atien by y. Yincke and others, pub- 
lished by Schropp, Berlin 1844. 

Besides books on Asia Minor gene- 
rally, some works relating especially to 
the Seven Chnrohes may be mentioned. 
Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of 
Asia (1678) is a work of great merit for 
the time, and contains the earliest de- 
scription of the sites of these Phrygian 
cities. It was published in IjatiQ first, 
and translated by its author after- 
wards. Amndell's Seven Churches 
(1818) is a well-known book. Allomand 
Walsh's Constantinople and the Scenery 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor 
illustrated (1850) gives some views of 
this district. HrohodA* b Seven Ckurehes 
of Asia (1869) contains 90 photographs 
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roughly speaking, from east to west ; but at this point, which 
is some few miles above its junction with the Mseander, its 
direction is more nearly from south-east to north-west \ 
Laodicea and Hierapolis stand face to face, being situated 
respectively on the southern and northern sides of the valley, 
at a distance of six milas', and within sight of each other, 
the river lying in the open plain between the two. The 
site of Colossse is somewhat higher up the stream, at a distance 
of perhaps ten or twelve miles' from the point where the 
road between Laodicea and Hierapolis crosses the Lycus. 
Unlike Laodicea and Hierapolis, which overhang the valley on 
opposite sides, ColossaB stands immediately on the river-bank, 
the two parts of the town being divided by the stream. The 
three cities lie so near to each other, that it would be quite 
possible to visit them all in the course of a single day. 
Their Thus situated, they would necessarily hold constant in- 

hocKi^ ^^ tercourse with each other. We are not surprised therefore 
and inter- ^ fj^d them SO closelv connected in the earliest ages of 

courbo. ... ... 

Christianity. It was the consequence of their position that 
they owed their knowledge of the Gospel to the same evan- 
gelist, that the same phases of thought prevailed in them, 
and that they were exposed to the same temptations, moral 
as well as intellectual 

The physical features of the neighbourhood are very striking. 
Two potent forces of nature are actively at work to change the 
face of the country, the one destroying old landmarks, the other 
creating fresh ground. 



Physical 
forces at 
work. 



and an introduction by the Bey. H. B. 
TriBtram. This is a selection from 
a larger series of Svoboda's photo- 
graphs, published separately. 

^ The maps differ yery considerably 
in this respect, nor do the statements 
of trayeUers always agree. The direc- 
tion of the riyer, as given in the text, 
accords with the maps of Hamilton and 
Tchihatcheff, and with the accounts of 
the most accurate writers* 



" Anton, Itin, p. 337 (Wesseling) 
giyes the distance as 6 ihiles. See also 
Fellows Aiia Minor p. 383, Hamilton 
1. p. 514. The relative position of the 
two cities appears in Laborde's view, 
pi. xxxlx. 

' I do not find any distinct notice 
of the distance; but, to judge from the 
maps and itineraries of modem tra- 
yellers, this estimate will probably be 
found not yery far wrong. 
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On the one hand, the valley of the Lycus was and isFreqnent 
especially liable to violent earthquakes. The same danger quakes, 
indeed extends over large portions of Asia Minor, but this 
district is singled out by ancient writers^ (and the testimony 
of modern travellers confirms the statement"), as the chief 
theatre of these catastrophes. Not once or twice only in the 
history of Laodicea do we read of such visitations laying waste 
the city itself or some flourishing town in the neighbourhood ^ 
Though the exterior surface of the earth shows no traces of 
recent volcanoes, still the cavernous nature of the soil and 
the hot springs and mephitic vapours abounding here indicate 
the presence of those subterranean fires which from time to 
time have manifested themselves in this work of destruction. 

But, while the crust of the earth is constantly broken up Deposits 
by these forces from beneath, another agency is actively em* ^^^ ^^' 
ployed above ground in laying a new surfaca If fire has 
its fitful outbursts of devastation, water is only less powerful in 
its gradual work of reconstruction. The lateral streams which 
swell the waters of the Lycus are thickly impregnated with 
calcareous matter, which they deposit in their course. The 
travertine formations of this valley are among the most re- 
markable in the World, surpassing even the striking pheno- 
mena of Tivoli and Clermont ^ Ancient monuments are 
buried, fertile lands overlaid, river-beds choked up and streams 
diverted, fantastic grottos and cascades and archways of stone 
formed, by this strange capricious power, at once destructive 
and creative, working silently and relentlessly through long 
ages. Fatal to vegetation, these incrustations spread like a 
stony shroud over the ground. Gleaming like glaciers on the 
hill-side they attract the eye of the traveller at a distance 

^ See especially Strabo zii. 8. i6 ' The old town was destroyed abont ^5 

(p. 578) rh wo\&rp7jToir r9ln x^P^'i ^o^ * years past by an earthquake, in which 

rh e^ffti^Tov €l ydp rts «CXXir, koI if 1 9,000 people perished.* 

AaodlKtta tdauffTot^ koI Tijt vKrtawx^pcv ' See below, p. 38. 

ik KApcupa. 4 Tohihatohefl P. i. Geogr. Phy$. 

* Thus Pooooke (p. 7 1) in 1 745 writes Obmp. p. 344 sq., esp. p. 353. See the 

of Denizli, which is dose to Laodicea, references below, pp. 9 sq., 15. 

I — 2 
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of twenty miles*, and form a singularly striking feature in 
scenery of more than common beauty and impressiveness. 
Produce At the same time, along with these destructive agencies, 

factnreB of the fertility of the district was and is unusually great. Its 
triot. ^^^ pastures fed large flocks of sheep, whose fleeces were of 
a superior quality ; and the trade in dyed woollen goods was 
the chief source of prosperity to these towns. For the bounty 
of nature was not confined to the production of the material, 
but extended also to the preparation of the fabric. The 
mineral streams had chemical qualities, which were highly 
valued by the dyer*. Hence we find that all the three towns, 
with which we are concerned, were famous in this branch of 
trade. At Hierapolis, as at Thyatira, the guild of the dyers 
appears in the inscriptions as an important and influential 
body\ Their colours vied in brilUancy with the richest 
scarlets and purples of the £firther east\ Laodicea again was 
famous for the colour of its fleeces, probably a glossfy black, 
which was much esteemed". Here also we read of a guild 
of dyers ^ And lastly, ColossaB gave its name to a peculiar 



1 FeUows AiU Minor p. 183. 

• See note 4. 

• Boeokh Corp, Irncr. no. 3924 (at 
Hierapolis) rtCro rb 4ifMpffif cre^opu ^ 
ipyaatarup fia^iwp, SeeLaborde's 
view, pi. xzzY. In another inacrip- 
tion too (Le Baa and Waddington, no. 
1687) there ia mention of the purple- 
dyers, Top^pa^a^u 

^ Strabo ziii. 4. 14 (p. 630) lori M 
Kal Tpdt ficL^p iplfop OavfioffTwt vCft' 
fitrpop t6 icard r^p *Ie/>dr v6\tp (ld<ap, 
wrr€ rd ^jr rwF pc(wr pavrSfi^pa ipd/uWa 
ttpai TOif ix r^ kokkov koI TMt dXov/H 
y4fftp, 

• Straho zii. 8. 16 (p. 578) ^/>€i 8* 6 
r€pl tV Aao8f«€cav t^t^ rpofidrvp 
d/icrdt cdx tit /taKaK&rtfra {iApop nap 
iplvp, 1 Koi TMT MiXiy^fwr dta^pftf 
dXX4 Kol tit HfP iropalV XP^"^* wart 
lud vpoffoMeiPTai Xa/trpvt dr a^w^ 
%liav€p KoL ol KoXoffCip^ol aW rov 6/ui- 



p6fimf Xfi^f^ftrotf xXiia'Ufp o^Kourrrr. For 
this strange ^jeotiye Kopa^ (wliich 
seems to be derived from Kopa^ and to 
mean 'rayen-black*) see the passages 
in Hase and Dindorf's StepK Tliea, 
In Latin we find the form coracintu^ 
VitruT. viii. 3 § 14 ' AHis ooraoino oo- 
lore/ Laodicea being mentioned in the 
context YitnzTiQS represents this as 
the natural ooloor of the fleeces, and 
attributes it to the water drank by the 
sheep. See also Plin. N, H, yiii. 48 
§ 73. So too Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
71 (II. p. 358) *Laodic6iB indnmentis 
omatas inoedis.* The ancient acoonnts 
of the natural colour of the fleeces in 
this neighbourhood are partially con- 
firmed by modem trayellers ; e. g. Po- 
coeke p. 74, Chandler p. 118. 

* Boeckh C&rp. Inser, 3938 [1^ ip- 
yoiflal nSp ypti^vp xat fia^ivp tw\ 
dXov/ry[(S]j'. 
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dye, which seems to have been some shade of purple, and 
from which it derived a considerable revenue \ 

I. Of these three towns Laodicea, as the most important, i. Laooi- 
deserves to be considered first. Laodice was a common name itg name 
among the ladies of the royal house of the SeleucidsB, asj^^^"' 
Antiochus was among the princes. Hence Antiochia and Lao- 
dicea occur frequently as the designations of cities within 
the dominions of the Syrian kings. Laodicea on the Lycus^ 
as it was sumamed to distinguish it from other towns so 
called, and more especially perhaps from its near neighbouf 
Laodicea Catacecaumene, had borne in succession the names 
of Diospolis and Bhoas * ; but when refounded by Antiochus 
Theos (b.c. 261 — 246), it was newly designated after his wife 
Laodice \ It is situated' on an undulating hill, or group 
of hills, which overhangs the valley on the south, being washed 
on either side by the streams of the Asopus and the Caprus, 
tributaries of the Lycus^ Behind it rise the snow-capped 



^ See the pasaage of Strabo quoted 
p. 4, note 5. The place giyes its name 
to the colour, and not eonTenelj, 
as Btated in Blakesley's Herod, vii 
113. See also Plin. N. H. xmL 9 § 37, 
*In Teprihos nascitnr eyolaminiim. . • 
floe ejns eolottimu in coronaa admit- 
tikar,' a pABsage which asaistB in de* 
tennining the eolour. 

* hrl AAcy, Boeckh Corp. Inaer, no. 
3958, PtoX Oeogr. r, a, Tab. Pent. 
* laiidieiiina piJycam'; wp^ [r^ Adir^r, 
Eokhel Num, Vet. ni. p. 166, Strabo 
1. e., Boeokh Corp. Inter. 5881, 5893 ; 
Tpit A«^jcor, Boeekh Corp. Inscr. 6478. 
A citizen was styled Aooduredt dwi 
A^ffov, Diog. Laert. iz. 13 § ii6. 

» Plin. N. H. T. 39. 

* Steph. Byz. s. ▼., who quotes the 
onde in obedience to which {tis ixiXtv 
9i Z^ V^ipptftdr^t) it was founded* 

* For deseriptioins of Laodicea see 
Smith p. 450 sq., Pocooke p. 71 sq., 
Chandler p. 334 sq., Arondell Seven 
Chunkei p. 84 sq. , Asia Minor u. p. »8o 



sq., Fellows Asia Minor 380 sq., Hamil- 
ton I. p. 514 sq., Tohihatoheff P. i. p. 
353 sq., 358 sq. See also the yiews in 
Laborde, pi. zzzix, Allom and Walsh 
iL p. 86, and Svoboda phot. 36 — 38.. 

The modem Turkish name is Eskir 
hissar, * the Old Castle,' corresponding 
to the modem Greek, Pale6ka^rtro, 
a common name for the sitea of an^ 
dent oitiee; Leake p. 351. Oft the 
ancient site itself there is no town or 
Tillage; the modem city Denizli is a 
few miles off. 

* The position of T.^iiv>a. intii 
respect to the neighbouring, streams is 
accurately described by Pliny N.. if. 
T. 39 * Lnposita est Lyca flomini, la* 
tera afflaentibos Asopo et Ciq[>ro*; see 
Tchihatcheff P. x. p. 358. Strabo 
zii. (L c) is more careless in his de* 
scription (for it can hardly be, as 
Tchihatcheff assumes, that he has 
mistaken one of these two tributaries 
for the Lycus itself), ipraS$a ^ xal 
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heights of Cadmus, the lofty mountain barrier which shuts in 
Its grow- the south side of the main valley \ A place of no great 
^ty.^^' importance at first, it made rapid strides in the last days 
of the republic and under the earliest Caesars, and had be- 
come, two or three generations before St Paul wrote, a po- 
pulous and thriving city*. Among its famous inhabitants 
are mentioned the names of some philosophers, sophists, and 
rhetoricians, men renowned in tbeir day but forgotten or 
almost forgotten now*. More to our purpose, as illustrating 
the boasted wealth and prosperity of the city, which appeared 
as a reproach and a stumblingblock in an Apostle's eyes ^ are 
the facts, that one of its citizens, Polemo, became a king and a 
father of kings, and that another, Hiero, having accumulated 
enormous wealth, bequeathed all his property to the people 
and adorned the city with costly gifts ^ To the good fortune 
of her principal sons, as well as to the fertility 'of the country 
around, the geographer Strabo ascribes the increase and pros- 
perity of Laodicea. The ruins of public buildings still bear 
testimony by their number and magnificence to the past great- 
ness of the city \ 



where irradOa refers to 6 vept t^f 
Aao8/cetai' t^tm, and where l^ the 
junction of the stream with the Mie- 
ander nrnst he intended the junction 
of the combined stream of the Lycns 
and Capms. On the coins of Lao- 
dicea (Eekhel m. p. i66, Mionnet tv, 
P- 330» i^« SnppL th. p. 587, 589) 
the Lycns and Capms appear to- 
gether, heing sometimes represented 
as a wolf and a wild boar. The Asopas 
is omitted, either as being a less im- 
portant stream or as being less capa- 
ble of symbolical representation. Of 
modem trayellers, Smith (p. 350), and 
after him Pooocke (p. 71), haye cor- 
rectly described the position of the 
streams. Chandler <p. 147), misled by 
Btrabo, mistakes the Capms for the 
liyoos and the Lyons for the Maeander. 



The modem name of the Lycns is 
Tchomk Btu 

^ The modem name of Cadmus is 
Baba-Dagh, 'The father of mountains.* 

* Strabo zii. 1. c. ^ 9^ AaoSUceta 
fUKpii Tporepop ovira aO^ifiraf ikap& i^' 
il/itSw Kol rc5r ^fierdpum varipwr, kcUtoi 
K€LKW0€ta'a iic ToXco/>ir(at hri Mc^piSdrov 
rod Evvdropof, Strabo flourished in 
the time of Augustus and the earlier 
years of Tiberius. The growing im- 
portance of Laodicea dates from before 
the age of Cicero : see p. 7. 

* Strabo 1. c. ; Biog. Laert. ix. i x 
% 106, 14 § 116; Philostr. Vit Sopk, 
i. 45 ; Eokhel Doctr, Num, Vet. xii. 
p. 164, 163 sq. 

^ Bey. iii. 17 ; see below p. 43. 

* Strabo he. On this family see 
Ephemerii Epigraphiea i. p. 970 sq. 

* The rains of Laodicea haye formed 
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Not less important, as throwing light on the Apostolic Its poiiti- 
history, is the political status of Laodicea. Asia Minor as thT 
ander the Romans was divided into districts, each compris- ^^i^^^* 
ing several towns and having its chief city, in which the 
courts were held from time to time by the proconsul or 
legate of the province, and where the taxes from the sub- 
ordinate towns were collected \ Each of these political ag- 
gregates was styled in Latin conventus, in Greek BioUfjai^ — 
a term afterwards borrowed by the Christian Church, being 
applied to a similar ecclesiastical aggregate, and thus natu- 
ralised in the languages of Christendom as diocese. At the 
head of the most important of these political dioceses, the 
'Cibyratic convention* or 'jurisdiction,' as it was called, com- 
prising not less than twenty-five towns, stood Laodicea '. 
Here in times past Cicero, as proconsul of Cilicia» had held 
his court'; hither at stated seasons flocked suitors, advo- 



the quany out of which the modeni 
town of Denizli is built. Tet notwith- 
standing these depredations they are 
still yery extensive, comprising an 
amphitheatre, two or three theatres, 
an aqnednot, etc. The amphitheatre 
was boilt by the munificence of a 
citizen of Laodicea only a few years 
after St Paol wrote, as the inscription 
testifies; Boeckh C J. no. 3935. See 
espedaUy Hamilton i. p- 515 sq., who 
describes these ruins as * bearing the 
stamp of Boman extravagance and 
Inxmy, rather than of the stem and 
massiTe solidity of the Greeks.' 

^ See Becker and Marqnardt R!hn. 
Alterth, in. i. p. 136 sq. 

' See Cia ad AtU v. ai, < Idibns 
Febmazii8...fonmi institneram agere 
Laodiees Cibyratiomn,' with the re- 
ferences in the next note : oomp. also 
Plin. N. if. y. 49 < Una (jnrisdictio) 
appellator Cibyratioa. Ipsnm (i. e. 
Cibyra) oppidnm Phrygias est. Con- 
▼eniont eo xxr ciyitates, oeleberrima 
vbe Laodicea.' 



Besides these passages, testimony is 
borne to the importance of the Ciby- 
ratio *conyentns' by Strabo, xiii. 4 
§ 17 (p. 631), h TOif /tfy/tf'racf ^^di*e- 
rai dioijr^eirc rrjii *Afflat ^ KipvpariKi/j. 
It will be remembered also that Ho- 
race singles oat the CibyrtUiea negotia 
(EpiBt, i. 6. 33) to represent Oriental 
trade generaUy. The importance of 
Laodicea may be inferred from the fact 
that, thoiigirthe nnion was named after 
Gibyra, its head-qnarters were from the 
first fixed at or soon afterwards trans- 
ferred to Laodicea. 

' See ad Fam, ii. 17, iii. 5, 7, 8, 
ix. 35, xiii. 54, 67, xy. 4 ; ad Alt, v. 16, 
17, 20, ai, yi. I, 9, 3, 7. He yisited 
Laodicea on seyeral occasions, some- 
times making a long stay there, and 
not a few of his letters are written 
thence. See especially his account of 
his work there, ad Ait. yi. 3, * Hoc foro 
quod egi ex Idibns Febraariis Laodiceas 
ad Ealendas Maias omninm dioece- 
sinm, pneter Oilidie, mirabilia qnie- 
dam efficimns; ita mnltie oiyitates, 
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cateSy clerks, sheriffs'-officers, tax-collectoTS, pleasure-seekers, 
courtiers — all those crowds whom business or leisure or policy 
or curiosity would draw together from a wealthy and populous 
district, when the representative of the laws and the majesty 
of Borne appeared to receive homage and to hold his assize ^ 
To this position as the chief city of the Cibyratic union the 
inscriptions probably refer, when they style Laodicea the 
'metropolis'/ And in its metropolitan rank we see an 
explanation of the fact, that to Laodicea, as to the centre 
of a Christian diocese also, whence their letters would rea- 
dily be circulated among the neighbouring brotherhoods^ two 
Apostles address themselves in succession, the one writing 
from his captivity in Rome', the other from his exile at 
Patmos \ 

On the religious worship of Laodicea very little special in- 
formation exists. Its tutelaiy deity was Zeus, whose guardian- 
ship had been recognised in Diospolis, the older name of the 
city, and who, having (according to the legend) commanded its 
rebuilding^ was commemorated on its coins with the surname 
Laodicenus^ Occasionally he is also called Aseis, a title which 
perhaps reproduces a Syrian epithet of this deity, ' the mighty.* 
If this interpretation be correct, we have a link of connexion 
between Laodicea and the religions of the farther East ^ a con- 
nexion far from improbable, considering that Laodicea was 



etc' Altogether Laodicea seems to 
hare been second in importance to 
none of the cities in his province, ex- 
cept perhaps Tarsas. See also the 
no^'oe, in Verr, Aci il i. c 30. 

^ The description which Dion Chry- 
sostom glTes in his eulogy of CelaeniB 
(Apamea Cibotns), the metropolis of 
a neighbouring 'dioeeeds,' enables us 
to realise the concourse which gather- 
ed together on these occasions : Orat, 
ZZXT (u. p. 69) ^wdyerai rXij^ot dpBpw^ 

^hnnpercSr, olKtrww, r.r.X. 
* On this word see Becker and liar- 



qnardt L c. p. 158 sq. It had lost its 
original sense, as the mother city of a 
colony. Laodicea is styled* metropolis' 
on the coins, Mionnet tv. p. 391. 

* Col. iy. z6 with the notes. See 
also below p. 37, and the introduction 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

^ Ber. iii. 14. 

* See Eckhel in. p. 159 sq. (passim), 
Hionnet it. p. 315 sq., ib. SuppLvii. 
p. 578 sq. (passim). In the coins com- 
memorating an alliance with some other 
city Laodicea is represented by Zeus; 
e.g. Mionnet iy. pp. 310, 334, 331 sq., 
Snppl. m. pp. 586, 589. 
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refounded by a Syrian king and is not unlikely to have 
adopted some features of Syrian worship^ 

2. On the north of the valley, opposite to the bloping «• Hiera- 



70LI8. 



hills which mark the site of Laodicea, is a broad level terrace Its situa- 
jutting out from the mountain side and overhanging the plain 
with almost precipitous sides. On this plateau are scattered 
the vast ruins of Hierapous*. The mountains upon which 
it abuts occupy the wedge of ground between the Mseander 
and the Lycus; but, as the Mseander above its junction 
with the Lycus passes through a narrow ravine, they blend. 



^ A.C6IC or Aceic A<\oAlK€CON. Bee 

Waddington Voyage en Aiie Mineure 

(Mu point de vxu Numismatique (Paris 

*855) pp. 25, 26 sq. Mr Waddington 

adopts a suggestion oommunioated to 

bim by M. de Longp^rier that this 

word represents the Aramaic K PTy * the 

strong, mighty,' which appears also in 

the Arabic *Aziz.' This view gains 

some confirmation from the fact, not 

mentioned by Mr Waddington, that 

'A^^t was an epithet of the Ares of 

Edessa: Julian Orat, iv; oomp. Cnre- 

ton Spic, Syr, p. 80, and see Lagarde 

Geearnm, Abhandl. p. 16. On the other 

hand this Shemitic word elsewhere, 

when adopted into Greek or Latin, is 

written^A^ibforAzizns: seeGarracciin 

the ArcJuBologia zlhi. p. 45 * Tyrio Sep- 

timio Azizo^' and Boeckh Corp, Inter. 

^$'Aii{ii>t*Ayplra Xdpot. M. de Long- 

p^rier offers the altematiye that ^^C€ic, 

i.e. 'A<r/f, is eqniralent to 'A^-iariir^f. 

An objection to this -view, stronger 

than those urged by Mr Waddington, 

is the fact that *AWt seems only to be 

need as a feminine adjectiye. M. 

Benan points to the fact that this 

Z€YC AC€K is represented with his 

hand on the horns of a goat, and on 

the strength of this coincidence wonld 

identify him with *the Azazel of the 

Semitea' (Saint PcwZ, p. 359), though 

tradition and orthography alikepoint to 

some other derivation of Azazel 6 TKty/ • 



* For descriptions of Hierapolis, 
see Smith p. 345 sq., Pocooke p. 75 
sq., Chandler 2^9 sq., Arondell Seven 
Churches p. 79 sq., Hamilton p. 517 
sq., Fellows AHa Minor p. 383 sq. 
For the trayerttne deposits see espe- 
cially the desoHption and plates in 
Tohihatcheff P. i. p. 345, together with . 
the views in baborde (pi. xxxii — 
xxxviii), and dvoboda (photogr. 41 
— 47). Tchihalcheff repeatedly calls 
the place Hier6polis; bnt this form, 
though commonly nsed of other towns 
(see Steph. Byz. s. t. *UpaT6\tt, Leake 
Num, Hell, p, 67), appears not to occur 
as a designation of the Phiygian city, 
which seems always to be written Hio- 
rapolis. The citizens however are 
sometimes called l«/>oroX<r(u on the 
coins. 

The modem name is given diiferent- 
ly by travellers. It is generally called 
Pambonk-Kalessi, i.e. * cotton-castle,' 
supposed to allude to the appearance 
of the petrifactions, though cotton is 
grown in the neighbourhood (Hamilton 
^ P- 517)* So Smith, Pocoeke, Chand- 
ler, Arundell, Tohihatcheff, Wadding- 
ton, an4 otheis. M. Benan says 
*Tambouk, et non Pambouk, KaleteV 
{S, PauZ p. 357). Laborde gives the 
word Tamhouk in some places and 
Pamkouk in others; and Leake says 
* Hierapolis, now called TdbAk-KaU 
or Pambuk-KaW (p. afi). 
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when seen £rom a distance, with the loftier range of the 
Mesogis which overhangs the right bank of the Mseander 
almost from its source to its embouchure, and form with it 
the northern barrier to the view, as the Cadmus range does 
the southern, the broad valley stretching between. Thus 
Hierapolis may be said to lie over against Mesogis, as Laodicea 
lies over against Cadmus \ 

It is at Hierapolis that the remarkable physical features 
which distinguish the valley of the Lycus display themselves 
in the fullest perfection. Over the steep cliffs which support 
the plateau of the city, tumble cascades of pure white stone, 
the deposit of calcareous matter from the streams which, after 
traversing this upper level, are precipitated over the ledge 
into the plain beneath and assume the most fantastic shapes 
in their descent. At one time overhanging in cornices fnnged 
with stalactites, at another hollowed out into basins or broken 
up with ridges, they mark the site of the city at a distance, 
glistening on the mountain-side like foaming cataracts frozen 
in the fall. 

But for the immediate history of St Paul's Epistles the 

i^ation to striking beauty of the scenery has no value. It is not 

tolichifl- probable that he had visited this district when the letters 

to the Colossians and Laodiceans were written. Were it 

otherwise, we can hardly suppose that, educated under widely 

different influences and occupied with deeper and more absorb- 



Their 



1 Strabo ziii. 4. 14 (p. 639) says 

Aaoducdat *Icp& xoXts, k, r. X. He can- 
not mean that Hierapolis was situated 
immediately in or by the Mesogis (for 
the name does not seem ever to be ap- 
plied to the mountains between the 
Lyons and Mieander), bnt that with 
respect to Laodicea it stood oyer a- 
gainst the Mesogis, as I have explain- 
ed it in the text. The view in Laborde 
(pL zzzix) shows the appearance of 
Hierapolis from Laodicea. Btrabo 



had himself yisited the place and 
mast haye known how it was sitaated. 
Some modem trayellers howeyer (e.g. 
Chandler and ArandeU) speak of the 
plateau of Hierapolis as part of the 
Mesogis. Steiger (Kolosier p. 33) 
gets oyer the difficulty by translating 
Btrabo's words, 'near the Mesogis but 
on the opposite side (i.e. of the Me- 
ander) is the Laodicean Hierapolis' 
(to distinguish it from others of the 
name) ; but Karctrrucpd cannot be 
separated from Aaodure/at without 
violence. 
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ing thoughts, he would have shared the enthusiasm which this 
scenery inspires in the modem traveller. Still it will give 
a reality to our conceptions, if we try to picture to ourselves 
the external features of that city, which was destined before 
long to become the adopted home of Apostles and other 
personal disciples of the Lord, and to play a conspicuous part — 
second perhaps only to Ephesus — in the history of the Church 
during the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles. 

Like Laodicea^ Hierapolis was at this time an important Hierapolis 
and a growing city, though not like Laodicea holding metro- watering- 
poEtan rank\ Besides the trade in dyed wools, which itP^*®®* 
shared in common with the neighbouring towns, it had another 
source of wealth and prosperity peculiar to itself. The streams, 
to which the scenery owes the remarkable features already 
described, are endowed with valuable medicinal qualities, 
while at the same time they are so copious that the ancient 
city is described as full of self-made baths*. An inscription, 
still legible among the ruins, celebrates their virtues in heroic 
verse, thus apostrophizing the city : 

Han, fairest boU in all broad Asia's realm ; 
Hail, golden city, nymph divine, bedeok*d 
With flowing rilis, thy jewels*. 

Coins of Hierapolis too are extant of various types, on which 
JBsculapius and Hygeia appear either singly or together^ 
To this fashionable watering-place, thus favoured by nature, 
seekers of pleasure and seekers of health alike were drawn. 

To the ancient magnificence of Hierapolis its extant ruins The mag- 

mficcnoe 

bear ample testimony. More favoured than Laodicea, it has of its 
not in its immediate neighbourhood any modem town or""*^ 
viUage of importance, whose inhabitants have been tempted 
to quarry materials for their houses out of the memorials of 

1 On its eeeleiiastical title of me* mptlrjs vpo^picrarop oCdas dwdirrtay, 

tropolis, see below, p. 69. x^P^h X/^i/tf-^roXclcpdToXi, rhrvia Nv/x- 

' Strabo 1.0. ojrrw d' iffrU d^onw ^m', i^dfxaffuf, dyXatjuffi, K€Kaff/»iiinf, 

ro rX^ot ToC t^Sarof (2frre 4 vAit /kcot^ ^ Mionnet ly. p. 397, 306, 307, 

rm auToiUxw fiaKoMdvp icrl, lb. SnppL Tii. p. 567; Waddington 



wif mroftdrwi' pdKaHlwp iffrl, lb. SnppL tii. p 

* Boeokh Corp. Imcr, 3909, 'Actios Voyage etc. p. 14. 
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its former greatness. Hence the whole plateau is covered with 
ruins, of which the extent and the good taste are equally re- 
markable; and of these the palsestra and the thermse, as 
might be expected, are among the more prominent. 

A city, which combined the pursuit of health and of 
gaiety, had fitly chosen as its patron deity Apollo, the god 
alike of medicine and of festivity, here woi-shipped especially 
as ' Archegetes/ the Founder^. But more important, as illus- 
trating the religious temper of this Phrygian city, is another 
fact connected with it. In Hiempolis was a spot called the 
The Pin- Plutonium, a hot well or spring, from whose narrow mouth 
issued a mephitic vapour immediately fatal to those who 
stood over the opening and inhaled its fumes. To the muti- 
lated priests of Cybcle alone (so it was believed) an immunity 
was given from heaven, which freed them from its deadly 
effects'. Indeed this city appears to have been a chief centre 
of the passionate mystical devotion of ancient Phrygia. But 
indications are not wanting, that in addition to this older 
worship religious rites were borrowed also from other parts 



1 Boeckh Corp. Inser, 5905, 3906; 
Mionnet it. pp. 397, 301, 307, ib. Suppl. 
Tii. p. 568, 569, 570. In coins stmck 
to commemorate ^Ulianoes with other 
eities, Hlerapolis id represented by 
ApoUo Arohegetes : Mionnet it. p. 303, 
ib. SnppLTn. 572,573, 5 74; Waddington 
Voyage etc. p. 2$; and see Eokhel 
III. p. 156. On the meaning of Ar- 
chegettB, nnder which name Apollo was 
worshipped by other cities also, which 
regarded him as their fonnder, see 
Spanheun onCallim. Hymn, Apoll. 57. 

' Strabo 1. c. He himself had seen 
the phenomenon and was doubtful how 
to account for the immunity of these 
priests, cfre Belq, irpovoL^.^ttre i^nZb- 
TMt ruri dvwi/teo'i roihov ffUftpaiMOProt, 
See also Plin. N. H. ii. 93 § 95 'lo- 
cum... matris tantum magnie saoerdoti 
innoxium.' Dion Cass. (Xiphil.)lzTiii. 
97iWhoalso witnessed the phenomenon, 



adds oi /t^p Kol 'Hip atrlap avrov vwwo^ 
cai ix^i \^y<a 6i iL rt €tSop Cn etSop koI 
d ijKovffa (its TJKWira. Ammian. Marc, 
xziii. 6. 18 also mentions this mar- 
Tel, but speaks cautiously, 'ut asse- 
runt quidam,' and adds *qnod qua 
causa CTeniat, rationibus physicis per- 
mtttatnr.* Gomp. Anthol. tii. p. 190 
Ef Tis drarffyurdcu flip dxpti Oapdrov S* 
iTtdvfietf i^ 'lepai ir6\€vi ylnrxp6p udwp 
vUT(a\ StobiBus Eel. i. 34, p. 680. La- 
borde states (p. 83) that he disooTered 
by experiment that the waters are 
sometimes fatal to animal life and 
sometimes perfectly harmless ; and if 
this be substantiated, we haTe a solu- 
tion of the manrel. Other modem 
traTellers, who haTO Tisited the Pluto- 
nium, are Gockerell (Leake p. 343), 
and SToboda. In SToboda's work a 
chemical analysis of the waters is 
giTcn. 
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of the East, more especially from Egypt*. By the multitude 
of her temples Hierapolis established her right to the title of 
the * sacred city/ which she bore'. 

Though at this time we have no record of famous citizens The birth- 
at Hierapolis, such as graced the annals of Laodicea> yet a gene- l^^tetus. 
ration or two later she numbered among her sons one nobler 
far than the rhetoricians and sophists, the millionaires and 
princes, of whom her neighbour could boast. The lame slave 
Epictetus, the loftiest of heathen moralists, must have been 
growing up to manhood when the first rumours of the Qospel 
reached his native city. Did any chance throw him across 
the path of Epaphras, who first announced the glad-tidings 
there? Did he ever meet the great Apostle himself, while Epiotetns 
dragging out his long captivity at Bome, or when after his ^Tiity, 
release he paid his long-promised visit to the valley of the 
Lycus ? We should be glad to think that these two men met 
together face to face — ^the greatest of Christian, and the great- 
est of heathen preachers. Such a meeting would solve more 
than one riddle. A Christian Epictetus certainly was nbt; 
his Stoic doctrine and his Stoic morality are alike apparent: 
but nevertheless his language presents some strange coinci- 
dences ivith the Apostolic writings, which would thus receive 
an explanation*. It must be confessed however, that of any 
outward intercourse between the Apostle and the philosopher 
history furnishes no hint. 

3. While the sites of Laodicea and Hierapolis are con- j. colob- 
spicuouB, so that they were early identified by their ruins, jjif^j^ 
the same is not the case with CoLOSSiS. Only within theofdeter- 
present generation has the position of this once famous city site. 
been ascertained, and even now it lacks the confirmation of any 

1 On a coin of Hierapolis, Pluto- ^hore in this neigbbourliood. At 

Serapis appears seated, while before Chone (Colosas) is an inscription 

him atands Isis with a sistrnm in her recording a tow to this deity; Le Baa 

band; Waddington Vcyage etc. p. 94. Aiie Mimure inscr. 1693 b. 

See also liionnet xy. pp. 496^ 305 ; * Steph. Byz. s. v. dvi toO 2epd raX- 

Lcake Num, Hell p. 66. M #x'tir. 

The worship of 9erapis appears else- " See Philippiam, pp. 3H, 313. 
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inscription found in »itu and giving the name\ Herodotus 
Snbterra. states that in ColosssB the river Lycus disappears in a sub- 
neiofthe terranean cave, emerging again at a distance of about five 
Lycus. stades*; and this very singular landmark — the underground 
passage of a stream for half a mile — might be thought to have 
placed the site of the city beyond the reach of controversy. 
But this is not the case. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the only ruins "which can possibly be identified with Colossae, 
no such subterranean channel has been discovered. But on the 
other hand the appearance of the river at this point suggests 
that at one time the narrow gorge through which it runs, as 
it traverses the ruins, was overarched for some distance with in- 
crustations of travertine, and that this natural bridge was broken 
up afterwards by an earthquake, so as to expose the channel 
of the stream'. This explanation seems satisfactory. If it be 



^ See howeyer a mntilated inacrip- 
tion (Boeokh Corp. Inscr. 3956) with 
the letters . . HNa>N, found near Ghons. 

* Herod, yii 30 dirUrro is KoKoaadt, 
w6\tM fuydXfiP ^pvylfiSt h rf At;rof xo- 

rat, ir&ra Std ffrailwp Crt irhrt fi&- 
Xiura Kfi ipa«paip6fA€yos iKSiSoi KoJt ovtos 
is ro¥ TAaiairhpw, 

* This is the explanation of Hamil- 
ton (I. p. 509 sq.), who (with the doubt- 
ful exception of Laborde) has the merit 
of having first identified and described 
the site of Colosss. It stands on the 
Tohorok Sii (Lycus) at the point where 
it is joined by two other streams, the 
Bounar Bashi StL and the Ak-Sd. In 
oonfirmation of his opinion, Hamilton 
found a tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the river had once been covered 
over at this spot (p. 531). HefoUowed 
the course of the Lycus for some dis- 
tance without finding any subterrane- 
an channel (p. 511 sq.). 

It is difficult to say whether the fol- 
lowing account in Strabo xii. 8 § 16 
(p. 578) refers to the Lycus or not; 



6pos K(£8)tio$ i^ 0? koX 6 K^kos pei Koi 
dXXot i/iibpvfios T^ 6ptt' t6 vXioif 6* 
ovr OS inrd yijs ^vcls c7r* drcuc^^af o'wi* 
rtaeu tls tovto tms cTXXoir worafioTst ift' 
^<dww¥ dfia Koi t6 wok&rpi^w r^s X*^^^ 
Kol t6 euffiiffTov, If the Lycus is meant, 
may not av^ivtcer imply that this re- 
markable feature had changed before 
Strabo wrote? 

Laborde (p. 103), who visited the 
place before Hamilton, though his ao> 
count was apparently not published 
till later, fixes on the same site for 
Colossffi, but thinks that he has dis- 
covered the subterranean course of the 
Lyons, to which Herodotus refers, much 
higher up a stream, dose to its source 
('& dix pas de ootte source*), which he 
describes as 'k deux lieues au nord de 
GolosBfiB.' Yet in the same paragraph 
he says *0r il [H^rodote, exact cice- 
rone] savait que U Lyeut disparaU 
prks de Colossce, vilU eoimdirdble de 
laPhryffie* (the italics are his own). 
He apparently does not see the 
vast difference between his prit de 
Colossa thus widely interpreted and 
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rejected, we must look for the underground channel, n€^ irithm 
the city itself, as .the words of Herodotus strictly interpreted 
require, but at some point higher up the stream. In either 
case there can be little doubt that these are the ruins of 
Colossse. The fact mentioned by Pliny \ that there is in this Petrifying 

. . . . fltream. 

city a river which turns brick into stone, is satisfied by a side 
stream flowing into the Lycus from the north, and laying 
large deposits of calcareous matter ; though in this region, as 
we have seen, such a phenomenon is very far from rare. The 
site of ColosssB then, as determined by these considerations, lies 
two or three miles north of the present town of Chonos, the 
mediaeval Chonse, and some twelve miles east of Laodicea. 
The Lycus traverses the site of the ruins, dividing the city 
into two parts, the necropolis standing on the right or northern 
bank, and th» town itself on the left. 

Commanding the approaches to a pass in the Cadmus range, Its ancient 
and standing on a great high-way communicating between 
Eastern and Western Asia, CoIosssb at an early date appears 
as a very important place. Here the mighty host of Xerxes 
halted on its march against Greece; it is mentioned on this 
occasion as ' a great city of Phrygia*.' Here too Cyrus remained 
seven days on his daring enterprise which terminated so 
fatally ; the Greek captain, who records the expedition, speaks 
of it as 'a populous city, prosperous and great".' But after 
this time its glory seems to wane. The political supremacy 



the predse ip rf of Herodotus himself. 
GbTiously no great reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of a writer, 
who treats his authorities thus. The 
Bubterraneaa stream which Laborde 
saw, and of which he gives a yiew 
(pi. xl), may possibly be the pheno- 
menon to which Herodotus alludes ; but 
if BO, Herodotus has expressed himself 
very carelessly. On the whole Ha- 
milton's solution seems much more 
probable. 

Amndell's account (Seven Churehe$ 
p. 98 sq., Aiia Minor p. 160 sq.) is 



very confused, and it is not clear 
whether he has fixed on the right site 
for GoIosssb; but it bears testimony to 
the existence of two subterranean 
rtourses of rivers, though neither of 
them is dose enough to the city to 
satisfy Herodotus' description. 

1 Plin N. H. xxxi. a § 20. This is 
the Ak-S^ which has strongly petriify- 
ing qualities. 

* Herod, yii. 30. See p. i4t note 1. 

' Xen. Anab, i, 2. 6 i^Xa^ei did $pv- 
yias...€it KdKocadtf rdXiv olKovfJLimjv, 
evioUfJLova koI /leydXrfv. 
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and later ^f Laodicea and the growing popularity of Hierapolis gradu- 
ally drain its strength ; and Strabo, writing about two genera- 
tions before St Paul, describes it as a 'small town^* in the 
district of which Laodicea was the capital We shall there- 
fore be prepared to find that, while Laodicea and Hierapolis 
both hold important places in the early records of the Church, 
Colossse disappears wholly from the pages of history. Its com- 
parative insignificance is still attested by its ruins, which are 
few and meagre", while the vast remains of temples, baths, 
theatres, aqueducts, gymnasia, and sepulchres, strewing the 
extensive sites of its more fortunate neighbours, still bear wit- 
ness to their ancient prosperity and magnificence. It is not 
even mentioned by Ptolemy, though his enumeration of towns 
includes several inconsiderable places*. Without doubt CoIosssb 
was the least important Church to which any epistle of St Paul 
was addressed. 
Uncertain And perhaps also we may regard the variation in the 
graphyof Orthography of the name as another indication of its com- 
thename. p^rative obscurity and its early extinction. Are we to write 
Coloasce or Golasscef So far as the evidence goes, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that, while Colossse alone occurs 
during the classical period and in St Paul's time, it was after- 
wards supplanted by Colassse, when the town itself had either 
disappeared altogether or was already passing out of notice*. 



1 ToXtfffio, Strabo xii. 8. 13 (p. 576). 
PUn. N. H. T. 3a § 41 writes •Phrygia 
...oppida ibi eeleberrima prieter jam 
dicta, Anoyra, Andria, CelssniB, CJolos- 
80,' etc. The commentators, referring 
to this passage, oyerlook the words 
'pneter jam dicta,* and represent Pliny 
as calling GoIosssb 'oppidum celeberri- 
mom.* Kot nnnatnraUy they find it 
difficult to reconcile this expression 
with Strabo*s statement. Bat in fact 
Pliny has already exhausted all the 
considerable towns, Hierapolis, Lao- 
dicea, Apamea, etc., and even mnch 
le^s important places than these (see 



y. 18, 29 § 29), so that only decayed 
and third-rate towns remain. The 
Ancyra here mentioned is not the 
capital of Galatia, but a mnch smaUer 
Phrygian town. 

* Laborde p. xoa 'De cette grande 
c^^rit^ de Goloss» il ne rests presque 
rien: ce sent des substmctions sans 
suite, des fragments sans grandeur; 
les restes d*un th^tre de m^ocre 
dimension, une aoropole sans hardi- 
esse,' etc. 

• Oeogr, T. «. 

^ All Greek writers till some cen- 
turies after the Christian era write it 
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Considered ethnologically, these three cities are generally Ethnologi- 
regarded as belonging to Phrygia. But as they are situated tioo3 of 
on the western border of Phrygia, and as the frontier line ^jj^^g^ 
separating Phrygia from Lydia and Caria was not distinctly 



KoKoffffol: so HerocL vii. 30, Xen. 
Andb. i. 1. 6, Strabo zii 8. 13, BiocL 
xiv. 80, Folyien. Strat. Tii. 16. 1 ; 
though in one or more mbs of some 
of these antbors it is written KoXao-o-cU, 
showing the tendency of later scribes. 
Coloua is also the nniyersal form in 
Latin writers. The coins moreover, even 
as late as the reign of Gordian (a.i>. 238 
— 144) when they ceased to be struck, 
nniTersaUy have KOAOCCHNOI (or KO- 
AOCHNOI); Mionnet iv. p. 267 sq. : 
see Babington NumUmatie CJtronicle 
New series in. p. i sq., 6. In Hie- 
lodes {Synecd. p. 666^ Wessel.) and 
in the ApotMie CotutituHaru (rii. 46) 
KoXoffoal seems to be the original read- 
ing of the text, aod in later Byzan- 
tine writers this form is cemmon. If 
Prof. BabingteQ (p. 3) were right in 
supposing that it is connected with 
KoXoffffit, the question of the coirect 
spelling might be regarded as settled; 
but in a Phrygian city over which so 
many Eastern nations swept in suo- 
oeesicm, who sball say to what lan- 
guage the name belonged, or what are 
itsaiBnities? 

Thus, judging from classical usage, 
we should say that Kokoa^al was the 
old fonn and that KoKoffffal did not 
supplant it tiU some time after St 
Paul's age. This view is confirmed 
I17 a review of the authorities for the 
different readings in the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the opening of the epistle (i. x) 
the authorities for Ir KoKofftrtus are 
crerwhelming. It is read by KBDFGIj 
(A. is obliterated here and G is want- 
ing); and in the Old Latin, Vulgate, 
and Armenian Versions. On the other 

COL. 



hand iy KoXaaffcus is read by EP. 1 7. 37. 
47, and among the versions by the Mem- 
phitio and the Philozenian Syriao 

(•fi^CUSDruCUl, though the marg. 
gives KOACOMC). In the Peshito also 
the present reading represents EoXao-- 
ffois, but as the vowel was not express- 
ed originally and depends on the later 
pointing, its authority can hardly be 
quoted. The Thebaic is wanting here. 

In the heading of the epistle how- 
ever there is considerably more au- 
thority for the form in a. EoXcurd-ocit 
is the reading of AB* EP . 37 (EoXa- 
0'aetf) .47. C is wanting here, but has 
EoXcM'tfraicf in the subscription. On 
the other hand KoXoaffoeis (or EoXcxr- 
vats) appears in ^B^ (according to 
Tregelles, but B* Tisch.; see his introd. 
p. zzzzviii) BFG (but G has left Eo- 
Xa<r0'aei{ in the heading of one page, 
and EoXao<raecf in another) L. 17 (Eo- 
\oaa€ii)t in the Latin Version, and in 
the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac. 
The readings of both Peshito and 
Philozenian (text) here depend on the 
vocalisation; and those of other ver- 
sions are not recorded. In the sub- 
ieription the preponderance of au- 
thority is even more favourable to 
EoXcuTdraecf. 

Taking into account the obvious 
tendency which there would be in 
scribes to make the title T/)ot EOXO0-- 
caets or rpdt EoXo^o-octf conform to 
the opening iv KoXo^aoLS or h EoXa<r- 
co2t, as shewn in G, we seem to 
arrive at the conclusion that, while fp 
EoXoovcur was indisputably the original 
reading in the opening, rpot EoXa<r- 
cath was probably the earlier reading 
in the title. If so, the title must have 
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traced, this designation is not persistent \ Thus Laodicea is 
sometimes assigned to Caria., more rarely to Lydia'; and again, 
Hierapolis is described as half Lydian, half Phrygian*. On 
the other hand I have not observed that Colossse is ever re- 
garded as other than Phrygian \ partly perhaps because the 
notices relating to it belong to an earlier date when these 
several names denoted political as well as ethnological divi* 
sions, and their limits were definitely marked in consequence, 
but chiefly because it lies some miles to the east of the other 
cities, and therefore farther from the doubtful border land. 
Their Phrygia however ceased to have any political significance, 

wlationa. when this country came imder the dominion of the Romans. 
Politically speaking, the three cities with the rest of the 



been added at a somewhat later date ; 
which is not improbable. 

Connected with this question is the 
Tariation in the adjeotiyal form, -tp^t 
or -ae^. Parallels to this doable ter- 
mination occur in other words ; e. g. 
L9Kiitrpr6ty AoKifi€vt; Aaoducifi^Si Aao- 
ductiis; Niira^^r, NuraeJr; XayaXaunni' 
w6h SaYaXcur^evr, etc. The coins, while 
they nniyersallj exhibit the form in o, 
are eqoaUj persistent in the tennina- 
tion 'ypf6t, KOAOCCHNCON ; and it is 
onrions that to the form KoXo^ori^of 
in Strabo ziL 8 § i6 (p. 578) there is 
a varioos reading EoXao'iraer;. Thus, 
though there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the two, the termina- 
tion "ip^t seems to go with the o form, 
and the termination -aei^t with the a 
form. 

For the aboye reasons I haye written 
confidently i¥ EoXo0-<rait in the text, 
and with more hesitation rp6% KoXao^- 
caut in the superscription. 

^ Strabo, xiii. 4. 13 (p. 6^8) rd d* 
^£i}f M tA votm fiipri rdit roVocs tovtois 

iScT€ KoX rd ^pvyia xal rd Kapucd xal 
rd AvSia Kal iri rd rw Mv^cSr ZwrUd- 
Kpira ttmi TaparlTTom-a e/j dXXi^Xa* 



ffvXKafifidifH r6 rovf *'PtafuUovt /i^ JcarA 
^CXa ditXttf a^ovs k,t.\, 

■ To Phrygia, Strabo xii. 8. 13 (p. 
576), Folyb. y. 57, and so generally; 
to Caria, Orac. Sibyll, iii. 47a Ea/xSv 
07X0^1^ drrv, Ptol. y. a, Fhilostr. Vit. 
Soph. i. 35 (though in the context 
Philostratus adds that at one time r$ 
^pvyi^ ^W€TdTT«To); to Lydia, Steph. 
Byz. s. y. On the coins the city is 
sometimes represented as seated be- 
tween two female figures (]>pYri^ and 
K^pi^; Eokhel in. p. 160, oomp. 
Mionnet ry. p. 339. From its situation 
on the confines of tiie three countries 
Laodicea seems to haye obtained the 
surname Trimitaria or Trimetaria, by 
which it is sometimes designated in 
later times : see below, p. 65, note 4, 
and comp. Wesseling, Itin, p. 665. 

' Steph. Byz. s.y. says /acto^v ^/>u- 
ylat K9X Avdlas roKit. But generally 
Hierapolis is assigned to Fhiygia : e.g. 
Ftol. y. a, Vitruy. yiii. 3 § 10. 

^ GolossiB is assigned to Fhrygia in 
Herod, yii. 30, Xen. Andb, i. 3. 6, 
Strabo xii. 8. 13, Diod. xiy. 80, Plin. 
N. H, V. 3a § 41, Folycn. StraL vii. 
16. I. 
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Cibyratic union belonged at this time to Asia, the procon- 
sular province*. As an Astatic Church accordingly Laodicea 
is addressed in the Apocalyptic letter. To this province they 
had been assigned in the first instance ; then they were handed 
over to CSlicia*; afterwards they were transferred and retrans- 
ferred from the one to the other ; till finally, before the Chris- 
tian era, they became a permanent part of Asia, their original 
province. Here they remained, until the close of the fourth 
century, when a new distribution of the Roman empire was 
made, and the province of Phrygia Pacatiana created with Lao- 
dicea as its capital'. 

The Epistle to the Colossians supposes a powerful Jewish Important 

Jowisli 

colony in Laodicea and the neighbourhood. We are not how- settlement 
ever left to draw this inference from the epistle alone, but the ^^^Jonr- 
fact is established by ample independent testimony. When, ^ood» 
with the insolent licence characteristic of Oriental kings, An- 
tiochus the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish families 
from Babylonia and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia \ Colony of 
we can hardly doubt that among the principal stations of these the Great, 
new colonists would be the two most thriving cities of Phrygia, 
which were also the two most important settlements of the 
Syrian kings, Apamea and Laodicea^ the one founded by 
his grandfather Antiochus the First, the other by his father 
Antiochus the Second. If the commercial importance of Apa- 
mea at this time was greater (for somewhat later it was reck- 
oned second only to Ephesus among the cities of Asia Minor 



^ After the year b.c. 49 they seem 
to haye been permanently attached to 
'Asia': before that time they are 
bandied about between Asia and Ci- 
licia. These alternations are traced by 
Bergmann de Asia prnvincia (Berlin, 
1846) and in Philologtu n. 4 (1847) 
p. 641 sq. See Becker and Marqnardt 
Ram. AUerth, m. i. p. 130 sq. Lao- 
dicea is assigned to 'Asia' in Boeckh 
Corp. Ifuer. 6511, 6541, 6626, 

The name 'Asia' wiU be used 
thronghont this chapter in its political 



sense, as applying to the Boman pro- 
vince. 

' Oio. ad Fam. xiii. 67 ' ex pro- 
yinda mea Cilidensi, cni sois rptit 
Bioiicijfftii Asiaticas [i. e. Gibyraticam, 
Apamensem, Synnadessem] attribntas 
fnisse'; ad Att.Y.n * mea expectatio 
AsifB nostrarom dicecesium' and *in 
hac mea Asia.' See also above p. 7, 
notes iy 3. 

• Hierocles Synecd. p. 664 sq. (Wes- 
sel.): see below p. 69. 

* Joseph. Antiq, xii. 3, 4. 
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as a centre of trade), the political rank of Laodicea stood 
higher*. When mention is made of Lydia and Phrygia*, 
this latter city especially is pointed out by its position, for it 
stood near the frontier of the two countries. A Jewish settle- 
ment once established^ the influx of their fellow-countrymen 
would be rapid and continuous. Accordingly under the Boman 
domination we find them gathered here in very large numbers. 
Coxifisoa- When Flaccus the propraetor of Asia (b.c. 62), who was afterwards 
fI^ob. Accused of maladministration in his province and defended by 
Cicero, forbade the contributions of the Jews to the temple- 
worship and the consequent exportation of money to Palestine, 
he seized as contraband not less than twenty pounds weight in 
gold in the single district of which Laodicea was the capital \ 
Calculated at the rate of a half-shekel for each man, this sum 
represents a population of more than eleven thousand adult 
freemen * : for women, children, and slaves were exempted. It 
must be remembered however, that this is only the sum which 



* Strabo sii. 8. 13 (p. 576) ftra 
'AwdfUM 4 Ki/Smtos XeyofUpif koI Aoo- 
BUtia aXirefi mM /Uyurrai rvw Kard njr 
^pvyUtF w6\€w. Below § 15 (p. 577) 
he Bays 'Awdfieta 5' i<rrip ifar6piw fidya 
r$r lUtas "KeyofUpift 'AWar 9evT€p€0o¥ 
fierd tV "E^eirop. The relative im- 
portance of Apamea and Laodicea two 
or three generations earlier than St 
Paul may be inferred from the notices 
in Cicero; bnt there is reason for 
thinking that Laodicea afterwards grew 
more rapidly than Apamea. 

* In Josephos l.o. the words are rd 
Kurd Ti^w ^pvyloM koI AuJUor, the two 
names being under the Tinonlnm of 
the one article : while immediately 
afterwards Lydia is dropped and Phry- 
gia alone named, r^/t^ou Ti9ds..,tls 
^pvylcof. 

* Cic. pro Flace. 28 ' Seqmtiir anri 
ilia invidia Jadaici...Qatun anrnm Ja- 
dseomm nomine qaotannis ez Italia et 
ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma 



exportari soleret, Flaccus sanzit edieto 
ne ez Asia ezportari liceret...multita. 
dinem Judieorum, flagrantem non- 
numquam in concionibus, pro repnb- 
Ilea oontemnere gravitatis sumnue 
fait...Apame» manifesto comprehen- 
sum ante pedes prstoris in foro ez- 
pensnm est anri pondo centum paoUo 
minus... LaodiceiB viginti pondo paollo 
amplius.* 

Josephus {Antiq, ziv. 7. i)» quoting 
the words of Strabo, v4fi^^s 6i Mi^fii- 
idnis €ls Ku (Xafi€.,.Td tw 'lovBcdtaw 
OKTaKoffM raXoyra, ezplains this enor- 
mous sum as composed of the temple- 
offerings of the Jews which th^ sent 
to Cos for safety out of the way of 
Mithiidates. 

^ This calculation supposes (i) That 
the half-shekel weighs iiogr.; (2) That 
the Boman pound is 5050 gr. : (5) 
That the relation of gold to silver was 
at this time as 11 : i. This last esti- 
mate is possibly somewhat too high. 
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eTidenee. 



the Boman officers succeeded in detecting and confiscating; 
and that therefore the whole Jewish population would pro- 
bably be much larger than this partial estimate implies. The 
amount seized at Apamea^ the other great Phrygian centre, 
was five times as large as ihiaK Somewhat later we have aOtiier 
document purporting to be a decree of the Laodiceans, in which 
they thank the Boman Consul for a measure granting to 
Jews the liberty of observing their sabbaths and practising 
other rites of their religion'; and though this decree is pro- 
bably spurious, yet it serves equally well to show that at this 
time Laodicea was regarded as an important centre of the 
dispersion in Asia Minor. To the same effect may be quoted 
the extravagant hyperbole in the Talmud, that when on a cer- 
tain occasion an insurrection of the Jews broke out in Csesarea 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, which brought down upon their 
heads the cruel vengeance of king Sapor and led to a mas- 
sacre of I2,cxx>,. 'the wall of Laodicea was cloven with the 
sound of the harpstrings' in the fatal and premature mer- 
riment of the insurgents '• This place was doubtless singled 



^ The eoinage of Apamea affords a 

ftriklng example of Jadaio inflnenoe 

at a later date* On coins Btniek at 

thiB place in the reigns of Sevems, 

ICacrinns, and the elder Philip, an 

ark is represented floating on the 

waters. Within are* a. man and a- wo* 

man: on the roof a bird is perohedt; 

while in the air another bird ap* 

preaches bearing an olive-brandh in 

its daws. The ark bease the inserip* 

tion NCOe. Outside a» two standing 

figures, a man and a woman (ap* 

parently the same two who ha^e been 

represented within the ark), with their 

hands raised as in the attitude of 

ptayer. The connexion of the ark 

of Koah with Apamea is explained by 

a passage in one of the Sibylline 

Orades (L 361 sq.), where the momi- 

tain OTerhanging Apamea is identified 

with Ararat, and the ark (in/Sc#r^t) is 



stated to hare rested there. Whether 
this Apamea obtained its distinctive 
surname of Gibotns, the Ark or Chest, 
from its physical features or from its 
position as the centre of taxation and 
finance for the district, or from some 
other cause, it is difficult to say. In 
any case this surname might naturally 
suggest to those acquainted with the 
Old Testament a* connexion with the 
deluge of Koah ; but the idea would 
not have been adopted in the coinage 
of the place without the pressure of 
strong Jewish influences. On these 
coins see Ebkhel Doetr, Num, Vet. m. 
P* 133 eq., and the paper of Sir F. 
Madden in the Ntimismatie Chronicle 
N. S. Ti. p. 173 sq. (1866), where they 
are figured. 

* Joseph. AnU xiv. 10. 21. 

* Tahn. BabL MoH KaUm 36a, quot- 
ed by Keubauer, La Qiogra^hU du 
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out, because it had a peculiar interest for the Jews, as one 
of their chief settlements *. It will be remembered also, that 
Phrygia is especially mentioned among those countries which 
furnished their quota of worshippers at Jerusalem, and were 
thus represented at the baptism of the Christian Church on 
the great day of Pentecost *. 

Mention has already been made of the traffic in dyed wools, 
which formed the staple of commerce in the valley of the 
Lycus *. It may be inferred from other notices that this branch 
of trad^ had a peculiar attraction for the Jews *. If so, their 
commercial instincts would constantly bring fresh recruits to a 
Speeial colony which was already very considerable. But the neighbour- 
tion^of hood held out other inducements besides this. Hierapolis, the 
fliera- g^y catering place, the pleasant resort of idlers, had charms 
for them, as well as Laodicea the busy commercial city. At 
least such was the complaint of stricter patriots at home. 
* The wines and the baths of Phrygia,' writes a Talmudist bit- 
terly, * have separated the ten tribes from Israel '.' 

Talmud p. 319, thongli he seems to diced on the Lycns, to a Jewish 

have misunderstood the expression souroe. 

quoted in the text, of which he gives ' Acts ii. 10. 

the sense, * Cette Tille tremblait aa 3 g^^ p^ ^ 

bruit des fl^hes qu*on avait tiroes..* * Acts xvi. 14. Is 4;here an aUusion 

It is probably this same Laodicea to this branch of trade in the message 

which is meant in another Tabnudical to the Church of Laodicea, Bev. iii. 17 

passage, Talm. BabL Baba Metziah oCk oWoj on ai> cT 6...yvftM0i' trvftfiov 

84a (also quoted by Neubauer, p. 311), Xeuw troi dyopdaaL..,lfidTM Xevxd tra 

in which EUjah appearing to R. Ish- TiptfidKv, f-^.X.? The only other of the 

mael ben R. Jose, says • Thy father geven messages, which contains an 

fled to Asia; flee thou to Laodicea,' allusion to the white garments, is ad- 

where Asia is supposed to mean dressed to the Church of Sardis, where 

Sardis. again there might be a reference to the 

1 An inscription found at Rome in p^^^ 2a/»5tayiic6v (Arist. Pax 1 174. 

the Jewish cemetery at the Porta Por- ^^;,^^ , ^^j ^^ ^^^ <^««e, S«/)&«. 

tuensis (Boeckh Corp. Imcr. 9916) ^^a^pigto Com. in Athen. 11. p. 48 e) 

runs thus; CNOa . KIT€ . AMMIA . of the comic poets. 

[c]|0YAca . M\0 . AaAikiac. ic.T.X., » Talm. Babl. Sahhath 147 b, quoted 

i e. Ma K^irai ^Aptfda 'lovScua dro hy'^euha.vLeT La 0€offraphiedu Talmud 

Aa^ucelas, Probably Laodicea on the p, ^i*f : eee Wiesner SchoL zum BaJnfL 

Lycus is meant. Perhaps also we TaZm. p. 259 sq., and p. 107 sq. On 

may refer another inscription (6478), the word translated 'baths,' see Rapo- 

which mentions one Trypho from Lao- port's Erech MilUn p. 1 13) ool. i. 
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There is no ground for supposing that, when St Paul wrote st Faul 
his Epistle to the Colossians, he had ever visited the church ^it^*the 
in which he evinces so deep an interest. Whether we ex- district 

when he 

amine the narrative in the Acts, or whether we gather up wrote, 
the notices in the epistle itself, we find no hint that he had 
ever been in this neighbourhood ; but on the contrary some 
expressions indirectly exclude the supposition of a visit to the 
district. 

It is true that St Luke more than once mentions Phrygia What is 
as lying on St Paul's route or as witnessing his labours. p^«tam 
But Phrygia was a vague and comprehensive term; nor can^*^'*^®^ 
we assume that the valley of the Lycus was intended, unless 
the direction of his route or the context of the narrative dis- 
tinctly points to this south-western comer of Phrygia. In 
neither of the two passages, where St Paxil is stated to have 
travelled through Phrygia, is this the case. 

I. On his second missionary journey, after he has revisited i.StPanl's 
and confirmed the churches of Pisidia and Lycaonia founded Phrygiaon 
on his first visit, he passes through ' the Phrygian and Qalatian ^^^f ^ 
country V I have pointed out elsewhere that this expression ^^ioxu- 
must be used to denote the region which might be called in- 
differently Phrygia or Qalatia — ^the land which had originally 
belonged to the Phrygians and had afterwards been colonised 
by the (Jauls ; or the parts of either country which lay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this debatable ground'. This 
region lies considerably north and east of the valley of the 
Lycus. Assuming that the last of the Lycaonian and Pisidian 
towns at which St Paul halted was Antioch, he would not 
on any probable supposition approach nearer to CoIosssb than 
Apamea Cibotus on his way to 'the Phrygian and Galatian 
country/ nor indeed need he have gone nearly so far west- 



^ Aets xri. 6 r^ ^pvylaw koX ToXa- iii i rifs ^Irovpalai xal Tpaxuv/rtSos 

r{d)ir x'^^i the correct reading. For x*^h ActsziiL i4*AifTi6xtMVTijpUiai' 

this ue of ^pvylojr as an adjeotlTe 8lc» (the correct reading), 

comp. Mark 1. 5 vSira ^ 'lovdala x<^ * ^^ QalaHant, p. 18 sq., 92. 
Joh. iiL 11 c/t Hpf louScUoir yijy, Lnke 
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ward as this. And again on his departure from this region 
he journeys by Mysia to Troas, leaving 'Asia' on his left hand 
and Bithynia on his right. Thus the notices of his route con- 
spire to show that his path on this occasion lay far away from 
the valley of the Lycus. 
i.Hisyisit 2. But if he was not brought into the neighbourhood 
tSrd mifl- ^f Coloss89 on his second missionary journey, it is equally 
nonary improbable that he visited it on his third. So far as regards 
Asia Minor, he seems to have confined himself to revisiting 
the churches already founded ; the now ground which he broke 
was in Macedonia and Greece. Thus when we are told that 
during this third journey St Paul after leaving Antioch * passed 
in order through the Galatian country and Phrygia, confirm- 
ing all the disciples V we can hardly doubt that 'the Galatian 
country and Phrygia ' in this latter passage denotes essentially 
the same region as Hhe Phrygian and Galatian country' in 
the former. The slight change of expression is explained by 
the altered direction of his route. In the first instance his 
course, as. determined l^ its extreme limits — Antioch in Pisidia 
its starting-point, and Alexandria Troas its termination — 
would be northward for the first part of the way, and thus 
would lie on the border land of Phrygia and Galatia; whereas 
on this second occasion, when he was travelling from Antioch 
in Syria to. Ephesus, its direction would be generally from 
east to west, and the more strictly Galatian district would 
be traversed before the Phrygian. If we suppose him to leave 
Galatia at Pessinus on its western border, he would pass 
along the great highway — formerly a Persian and at this 
time a Koman road^-by Synnada and Sardis to Ephesus, 
traversing the heart of Phrygia, but following the valleys of 
the Hermus and Cayster, and separated from the MsBander 
and Lycus by the high mountain ranges which bound these 
latter to the north *. 

^ Acts xviii. 23. St Paul and St Luke is not the ootintry 

* M. Benan (Saint Paid pp. 51 aq., properly so called, bat that they are 

126, 313) maintains that the Galatia of speaking of the Chnrohes of Pisidian 
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Thus St Luke's narrative seems to exclude any visit of The infer- 

ence frosi 

the Apostle to the Churches of the Lycus before his first 



Antioch, leoniaxn, Lystra, and Berbe, 
wbiob lay within the Roman province of 
Galatia. This interpretation of Gala* 
tia necessarily affects his view of St 
Paol's rentes (pp. ia6 sq., 331 sq.) ; and 
he supposes the Apostle on his third 
missionary journey to have passed 
throngh the valley of the Lyons, with- 
out however remaining to preaoh the 
Gospel there (pp. 331 sq., 356 sq., 36^). 
As Antioch in Fisidia would on this 
hypothesis he the farthest ohuroh in 
' Galatia and Phrygia' which St Paul 
visited, his direct route from that city 
to Ephesus (Acts zviii. 93, six. i) 
would naturally lie hy this valley. I 
have already (GaZation*^ pp. 18 sq.^ ii) 
stated the serious objections to which 
this interpretation of * Galatia' is open, 
and (if I mistake not) have answered 
most of M. Benan*s arguments by an- 
ticipation. But, as this interpretation 
nearly affects an important point in 
the histoxy of St Paul**, dealings with 
the Colossians, it is necessary to suh* 
jeet it to a closer examination. 

Without stopping to enquire whe- 
ther this view is reconcilable with St 
Paul*s assertion (CoL ii. 1) that these 
churches in the Lyons valley 'had not 
seen his face in the flesh,' it will ap-« 
pear (I think) that M. Benan*s argu- 
ments are in some cases untenable and 
in others may be turned against him- 
self. The three heads under which 
they may be conveniently considered 
are: (i) The use of the name * Galatia' ; 
(ii) The itinerary of St Paul's travels ; 
(iii) The historical notices in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. 

(i) On the first point, M. Benan 
states that St Paul was in the habit of 
using the ojfieiaZ name for each dis- 
trict, and therefore called the country 
vbieli extends from Antioch in Pisldia 



to Derbe 'Galatia,' supporting this 
view by the Apostle's use of Asia,. 
Kacedonia, aud Ai)haia (p. 51). The 
answer is that the names of these 
elder provinces had very generally su- 
perseded the local names, but this wsji 
not the case with the other districts of 
Asia Minor wh^re the provinces had. 
been formed at a comparatively late 
date. The usage of St Luke is a 
good criterion^ He also speaks of 
Asia, Macedonia, and Aohaia; but at 
the same time his narrative abounda 
in historical or ethnographical names, 
which have no official import; e..g. 
Lycaonia, Mysia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Phrygia. Where we have no evidence, 
it is reasonable to assume that St 
Paul's usage was conformable to St 
Luke's. And again, if we consider 
St Luke's account alone, how insu- 
perable are the difficulties which this 
view of Galatia creates. The part o£ 
Asia Minor, with which we are imme- 
diately concerned, was comprised offi- 
cially in the provinces of Asia and 
Galatia. On M. Benan's showing, St 
Luke, after calling Antioch a city of 
Pisidia (ziii. 14) and Lystra and Derbe 
cities of Lycaonia (xiv. 6), treats all 
the three, together with the interme* 
diate Iconium, as belonging to Galatia 
(xvi. 6, xviii. 13). He explains the in- 
consistency by saying that in theformer 
case the narrative- proceeds in detail, 
in the latter in masses. But if so^ 
why should he combine a lustorioal 
and ethnological name Phrygia with 
an official name Galatia in the same 
breath, when the twa are different in 
kind and cannot be mutually exclusive? 
'Galatia and Asia,' would be intelligi- 
ble on this supposition, but not 'Ga- 
latia and Phrygia.' Moreover the very 
form of the eipression in xvi. 6, 'the 
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St Liike*B Roman captivity. And this inference is confirmed by St Paul's 



nairatiye 



own language to the Colossians* 



Phrygian and Qalatian country' (ac- 
cording to the correct reading which 
11 Benan neglects) appears in its stu- 
died vagaenesB to exclude the idea that 
St Luke means the province of Gala- 
tia, whose boundaries were precisely 
marked. And even granting that the 
Christian communities of Lycaonia 
and Pisidia could by a straining of 
language be called Churches of Gala- 
tia, ifl it possible that St Paul would 
address them personally as 'ye fool- 
ish Galatians' (GaL iii i)? Such lan- 
guage would be no more appropriate 
than if a modem preacher in a fami- 
liar address were to appeal to the 
Poles of Warsaw as *ye Russians/ or 
the Hungarians of Pesth as 'ye Aus- 
trians,* or the Irish of Cork as 'ye 
Englishmen.' 

(ii) In the itinerary of St Paul 
several points require consideration, 
(a) M. Benan lays stress on the fact 
that in Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 13, the order 
in which the names of Phiygia and 
Galatia occur is inverted. I seem to 
myself to have explained this satisfac- 
torily in the text. He appears to be 
unaware of the correct reading in xvi 
6, TTiw ^pvyiojf KnX VaKarui^p x^P*"^ 
(see Oalatians p. 72), though it has an 
important bearing on St Paul's proba- 
ble route. (&) He states that Troas 
was St Paulas aim (Tobjectif de Saint 
Paul') in the one case (xvi. 6), and 
Ephesus in the other (xviii 93) : con- 
sequently he argues that Galatia, pro- 
perly so called, is inconceivable, as 
there was no reason why he should 
have made 'this strange detour to- 
wards the north.' The answer is that 
Troas was not his 'objectif* in the 
first instance, nor Ephesus in the se- 
cond. On the first occasion St Luke 
states that the Apostle sat out on his 



journey with quite different intentions, 
but that after he had got well to the 
north of Asia Minor he was driven by a 
series of divine intimations to proceed 
first to Troas and thence to cross over 
into Europe (see Philippiant p. 48). 
This narrative seems to me to imply 
that he starts for his further travels 
from some point in the western part 
of Galatia proper. When he comes to 
the borders of Mysia, he designs bear- 
ing to the left and preaching in Asia; 
but a divine voice forbids him. He 
then purposes diverging to the right 
and deliveringhis message in Bithynia ; 
but the same unseen power checks him 
again. Thus he is driven forward, and 
passes by Mysia to the coast at Troas 
(Acts xvi 6 — 8). Here all is plain. 
But if we suppose him to start, not from 
some town in Galatia proper such as 
Pessinus, but from Antioch in Pisidia, 
why should Bithynia, which would be 
far out of the way, be mentioned at 
aU? On the second occasion, St Paul's 
primary object is to revisit the Gala- 
tian Churches which he had planted 
on the former journey (xviii. 93), and 
it is not till after he has fulfilled this 
intention that he goes to Ephesus. 
(c) M. Benan also calls attention to 
the difficulty of traversing 'the central 
steppe' of Asia Minor. 'There was 
probably,' he says, 'at this epoch no 
route from leonium to Auoyra,' and in 
justification of this statement he re- 
fers to Perrot, de Gal. Rom. prov. p. 
I03, 103. Even so, there were regular 
roads from either Iconium or Antioch 
to Pessinus; and this route would serve 
equally well. Moreover the Apostle, who 
was accustomed to 'perils of rivers, 
perils of robbers, perils in the wilder- 
ness' (a Cor. xi. 16), and who preferred 
waUdng from Troas to Assos (Acts xx. 
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He represents his knowledge of their continued progress, ^™« <>^* 
and even of their first initiation, in the truths of the Gospel, Paul's own 
as derived from the report of others. He describes himself ^'^^^o- 



13) while his companions sailed, would 
not be deterred by any rough or un- 
frequented paths. But the facts ad- 
duced by Perrot do not lend them- 
selyes to any such inference, nor does 
he himself draw it. He cites an in- 
scription of the year a.d. 83 which 
speaks of A. GsBsennius Qallus, the 
legate of Domitian, as a great road- 
maker throughout the Eastern pro- 
vinces of AbIa Minor, and he suggests 
that the existing remains of a road be- 
tween Ancyra and Iconium may be 
part of this governor's work. Even if 
the suggestion be adopted, it is highly 
improbable that no road should have 
existed previously, when we consider 
the comparative facility of construct- 
ing a way along this line of country 
(Perrot p. 103) and the importance of 
such a direct route, (d) *In the con- 
ception of the author of the Acts,* 
writes M. Benan, 'the two journeys 
across Asia Minor are journeys of con- 
firmation and not of conversion (Acts 
^' 36, 41, xvi. 5, 6, xviii 13).' This 
statement seems to me to be only 
partially true. In both cases St Paul 
hegifu his tour by confirming churches 
already established, but in both he 
advances beyond this and breaks new 
ground. In the former he starts with 
the existing churches of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia and extends his labours to 
Oalatia: in the latter he starts with 
the then existing churches of Galatia, 
and carries the Gospel into Macedonia 
and Achaia.- This, so far as I can dis- 
cover, was his general rule. 

(m) The notices in the Galatian 
Epistle, which appear to M. Benan to 
favour his view, are these: (a) St Paul 
appears to have 'had intimate rela- 
tions with the Galatian Church, at 



least aa intimate as with the Corinth- 
ians and Thessalonians,' whereas St 
Luke disposes of the Apostle's preaching 
in Galatia very summarily, unless the 
communities of Lycaonia and Pisidia 
be included. But the Galatian Epis- 
tle by no means evinces the same 
close and varied personal relations 
which we find in the letters to these 
other chtirches, more especially to the 
Corinthians. And again; St Luke*8 
history is more or less fragmentary. 
Whole years are sometimes dismissed 
in a few verses. The stay in Arabia 
which made so deep an impression on 
St Paul himself is not even mention- 
ed: the three months' sojourn in 
Greece, though doubtless full of stir- 
ring events, only occupies a single 
verse in the narrative (Acts- xx. 3). 
St Luke appears to have joined St 
Paul after his visit to Galatia (xvi. 10) ; 
and there is no reason why he should 
have dwelt on incidents with which he 
had no direct acquaintance, (b) M. 
Benan sees in the presence of emis- 
saries from Jerusalem in the Galatian 
Churches an indication that Galatia 
proper is not meant. *It is improba- 
ble that they would have made such a 
journey.' But why so? There were 
important Jewish settlements in Gala- 
tia proper (Oalatiani p. 9 sq.) ; there 
was a good road throu^ Syria and 
Cilicia to Ancyra {Itin, A nUm. p. 305 sq., 
Jtin. HierosoL p. 575.8q. ed. WesseL); 
and if we find such emissaries as far 
away from Jerusalem as Corinth (1 Cor. 
xi. 13, etc.), there is at least no impro- 
bability that they should have readied 
Galatia. (c) Lastly ; M. Benan thinks 
that the mention of Barnabas (Gal. ii. 
1,9, 13) implies that he was person- 
ally known to the churches addressed. 
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as hearing of their faith in Christ and their love to the saints \ 
He recals the day when he first hoard of their Christian pro- 
Bil^oeof fession and zeal*^ Though opportunities occur again and again 
where he would naturally have refeiTed to his direct personal 
relations with them, if he had been their evangelist, he abstains 
from any such reference. He speaks of their being instructed 
in the Qospel, of his own preaching the Qos^el, several times 
in the course of the letter, but he never places the two in 
any disect connexion, though the one reference stands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the other*. Moreover, if he had 
actually visited Cblossas, it must appear strange that he should 
not once aUude to any incident occurring during his sojourn 
there, for this epistle would then be the single exception to 
his ordinary practice. And lastly ; in one passage at least, if 
interpreted in its natural sense, he declares, that the Colossians 
were personally unknown to him: 'I would have you know/ 
he writes, ' how great a conflict I have for you and them that 
are in. Laodicea and as many as have not seen my £ekce in the 
flteshV 



and therefore points' to Lycaonia and 
Hsidia. But are we to inier on the 
same grounds that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians ( i Cor. iz. 6) , 
and to the Colossians (Col. iv. lo) ? In 
fact the- name of Barnabas, as a fa- 
mous Apostle and an olderdiseiple even 
than Bt Paul himself, would not fail to 
be well known in all the churches. 
On the other hand one or two notices 
in the Galatiaa Epistle present serious 
obstacles to M. Benan*s Tiew. VThat 
are we to say for mstance to St Paul's 
statementv that he preached the Gos- 
pel in Galatia ii daSivetaw rijt capKht 
(iv. 13), i.e. because he was detained by 
sickness (see QalcUiafu pp. 93 sq., 173), 
whereas his journey to Lycaonia and 
Pisidia Ib distinctly planned with a 
view to missionary work ? Why again 
is there no mention of Timothy, who 
was much in St Paul's company about 



this time, and who on this showing was 
himself a Galatian? Some mention 
would seem to be especially suggested 
where St Paul is justii^ying his conduct 
respecting the attempt to compel Titus 
to be circumcised. 

* CoL i. 4. 

' i. 9 ^d ro^o KvX ^fteUy d^* {t 4/*^- 
pas -/JKo^ffafiOf, ov wavhfLtBa, j&t.X. This 
corresponds to yer. 6 jra^Js /ccU h di/uZr, 
d0* ^t ^ifiipat ^oCffart jccU htiymarc 
Hpf Xipof roO 6eoG iw- iXtiBtl^, The 
day when they first heard the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the day when 
he first heard the tidings of this fact, 
are set againstfeaeht other. 

• e.g. i, 5—8, 21—13, as, 18, 19. 

ii. 5» ^• 

^ ii. I $iK(a yiip itftat tlShai IfXlxow 

iywa ix"^ ^^P itfiww Kcd rm h Aao^c- 
K^ KoX 6ffOi ovx ifiptucaw rd rp6ff(inr6p 
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But, if he was not directly their evangelist, yet to him Epaphras 
they were indirectly indebted for their knowledge of the truth. JJ^geUst 
Epaphras had been his delegate to them, his representative^^ 
in Christ. By Epaphras they had been converted to the Qos- 
peL This is the evident meaning of a passage in the open- 
ing of the epistle, which has been much obscured by misreading 
and mistranslation, and which may be paraphrased thus : ' The 
Gospel, which has spread and borne feuit throughout the rest 
of the world, has been equally successful among yourselves. 
This fertile growth has been manifested in you from the first 
day when the message of God's grace was preached to you, 
and accepted by you — ^preached not as now with adulterations 
by these false teachers, but in its genuine simplicity by Epa- 
phras our beloved fellowservant; he has been a faithful minister 
of Christ and a faithful representative of us, and from him we 
have received tidings of your love in the Spirit V 



Ziai etuTUif, ffVfifiiPaff6iPT€s x.r.X. The 
question of iniexpretation is whether 
the people of CoIosba and Laodioea 
belong to the eame category with the 
Sffoi, or not. The latter -new is taken 
by one or two ancient interpreterg 
(e. g. Theodoret in his introduction to 
the epistle), and has been adopted by 
Beveral modem critics. Tet it is op« 
poeed alike to grammatical and logical 
eonaiderations. (i) The grammatical 
form ia mifaTonrable; for the preposi- 
tion inrip is not repeated, so that all 
the persons mentioned are included 
under a irineulum. {2) No adequate 
sense can be extracted from the pas- 
sage, so interpreted. For in this case 
what is the drift of the enumeration? 
If intended to be exhaustive, it does 
not fulfil the purpose; for nothing is 
said of others whom he had seen be- 
sides the Colossians and Laodioeans. 
If not intended to be exhaustiye, it is 
meaningless; for there is no reason 
why the Colossians and Laodiceans 



especially should be set off against 
those whom he had not seen, or in- 
deed why in this connexion those whom 
he had not seen should be mentioned 
at all. The whole context shows that 
the Apostle is dwelling on his spiritual 
communion with and interest in those 
with whom he has had no personal com- 
munications. St Jerome {Ep, cxxx. ad 
Demetr. § 1) has rightly caught the 
spirit of the passage; 'Ignoti ad ig- 
notam scribimus, dumtaxat juxta fa- 
ciem corporalem. Alioquin interior 
homo pulcre sibi cognitus est ilia 
notitia qua et Paulus apostolus Co- 
lossenses multosque oredentium no- 
yerat quos ante non viderat.' For 
parallels to this use of teal 0<roi, see 
the note on the passage. 

^ i. 6 iw rojrrl rtf KOff/up iffrlw jrap- 
wo4>opo^fL€ifow KoX ai^ayofUPWt Kadws koI 
iw vfUPf dffi {f ^/jJpas 'iJKO^are fcal 
iiriyywre n^p X^P*" '^^^ OeoG if dkijdel^ 
KaBCn ifMeT€ awb 'Era^pa rov dyawrf^ 
Tw <rvp9o6Xov ^fiC^Vy 5s iaruf vnnht 
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i.D. 

54—57- 



St Paul's How or when the conversion of the Colossians took place, 
atEphesufl ^® ^^^® ^^ direct information. Yet it can hardly be wrong 
instru- to connect the event with St Paul's long sojourn at Ephesus. 

mental in , , o ./ * ^ 

their con- Here he remained preaching for three whole years. It is 
"°^* possible indeed that during this period he paid short visits to 
other neighbouring cities of Asia : but if so, the notices in the 
Acts oblige us to suppose these interruptions to his residence 
in Ephesus to have been slight and infrequent \ Yet, though 
the Apostle himself was stationary in the capital, the Apostle's 
influence and teaching spread far beyond the limits of the city 
and its immediate neighbourhood. It was hardly an exag- 
geration when Demetrius declared that 'almost throughout 
all Asia this Paul had persuaded and turned away much 
people*. The sacred historian himself uses equally strong 
language in describing the effects of the Apostle's preaching ; 
*A11 they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks'.' In accordance with these notices 
the Apostle himself in an epistle written during this sojourn 
sends salutations to Corinth, not from the Church of Ephesus 
specially, as might have been anticipated, but from the 



virip iifiMP SidKOPOS rov Xpiffrou, 6 Kcd 

fMTl. 

The Tarious readings which obscnre 
the meaning are these, (i) The re- 
ceived text for KoOcis ifAaSere has Ka$<at 
Koi ifiddere, "With this reading the 
passage suggests that the instractions 
of Epaphras were superadded to, and 
BO distinct from, the original evangeli- 
zation of C0I08S8B ; whereas the correct 
text identifies them, (ii) For v wkp iifiQp 
the received reading is vTrip vfiup. 
Thus the fact that St Paul did not 
preach at Ck>lo8Sffi in person, but 
through his representative, is obliterat- 
ed. In both cases the authority for 
the readings which I have adopted 
against the received text is over- 
whelming. 

The obscurity of rendering is in 



KoBCit [iroi] ifui0tr€ dwb *Eira^pa, trans- 
lated in our English Version by the 
ambiguous expression, 'as ye also 
learned of Epaphras.' The true force 
of the words is, * according as ye were 
taught, by Epaphras,* being an ex- 
planation of iy dXijdelq,, See the notes 
on the passage. 

^ See especially xx. 18 * Ye know, 
from the first day when I set foot on 
Asia, how I was with you all the time* 
and ver. 31 'For three years night and 
day I ceased not warning every one 
with tears.* As it seems necessary to 
allow for a brief visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 
xii. 14, xiiL i) during this period, other 
interruptions of long duration should 
not be postulated. 

' Acts xix. 16, 

' Acts xix. 10. 
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'Churches of Asia' generally*. St Luke, it should be ob- 
served, ascribes this dissemination of the Gospel, not to jour- 
neys undertaken by the Apostle, but to his preaching at Ephe- 
sus itself*. Thither, as to the metropolis of Western Asia, 
would flock crowds from all the towns and villages far and near. 
Thence they would carry away, each to his own neighbour- 
hood, the spiritual treasure which they had so unexpectedly 
found. 

Among the places thus represented at the Asiatic metro- close alii- 
polis would doubtless be the cities lying in the valley of the ^^ecities 
Lycus. The bonds of amity between these places and Ephesus ^thEphe- 
appear to have been unusually strong. The Coricord of ike 
LcLodiceans and Ephesians, the Concord of the Hierapolitans 
wnd EphesianSy are repeatedly commemorated on medals struck 
for the purpose •. Thus the Colossians, Epaphras and Phile- The work 
men, the latter with his household \ and perhaps abo the mon and 
Laodicean Nymphas *, would fall in with the Apostle of the Nymphas, 
Gentiles and hear from his lips the first tidings of a heavenly 
Ufe. 

But, whatever service may have been rendered by Philemon bat especi- 
at Colossae, or by Nymphas at Laodicea, it was to Epaphras ph^.^^ 
especially that all the three cities were indebted for their 
knowledge of the Gospel. Though he was a Colossian by birth, 
the fervency of his prayers and the energy of his love are re- 
presented as extending equally to Laodicea and Hierapolis^ 
It is obvious that he looked upon himself as responsible for 
the spiritual well-being of all alika 

^ I Oor. xvL 19 d^wd^^brrat ^/<at at p. 334, 315, 331, 331, Suppl, Yii. p. 

'cxXi^^fai rip *Aatas. In aocordanoe 5S3, $86, 589; iCpATTOAeiTON • €(t>6- 

with these facts it Bhould be noticed that CICON . OMONOIA, Eckhel m p. 155, 

Bt Paul himself alluding to this period j^^^ Mionnet iv. p. 199, 300, 307, 

«P««k« of •Asia.' as the scene of his Suppl. vn. p. 569, 571, 571, 574, 575. 

ministry (1 Cor. i. 8, Bom. xri 5). See Steiger Kolotser p. 50, and oomp. 

* Acts xix. ID * disputing daily in Krause avitat Neocor, § ao. 

the School of Tyrannus; and this con- 4 Philem. i, 2, 19. 

tinuod for two years, so that all they » Col. iv. 15. On the question 

which dwelt in Asia, etc' whether the name is Nymphas or 

' \AOAlKecoN . €(J)ecia>N . OMO- Nympha, see the notes there. 

NOiA, Eckhel in. p. 165, Mionnet nr. • iv. ii, 13. 
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St Paid We pass over a period of five or six years, St Paul's 

stranger to ^* captivity in Borne is now drawing to a close. During 
^is dia- ii^\q interval he has not once visited the valley of the Lycus. 
He has, it is true, skirted the coast and called at Miletus, 
which lies near the mouth of the Mseander ; but, though the 
elders of Ephesas were summoned to meet him there*, no 
mention is made of any representatives from these more dis- 
tant towns. 
Hifl ^ I have elsewhere described the Apostle's circumstances 

impnson- , 

mentat during his residence in Bome, so far as they are known to 
°^®' us*. It is sufficient to say here, that though he is still a 
prisoner, friends new and old minister freely to his wants. 
Meanwhile the alienation of the Judaic Christians is complete. 
Three only, remaining faithful to him, are commemorated as 
honourable exceptions in the general desertion*. 
Golossn We have seen that Colossse was an unimportant place, and 

before his that it had no direct personal claims on the Apostle. We 
twoSci?^ might therefore feel surprise that, thus doubly disqualified, 
dents. it should nevertheless attract his special attention at a critical 
moment, when severe personal trials were superadded to ' the 
care of all the churches.' But two circumstances, the one 
affecting his public duties, the other private and personal, 
happening at this time, conspired to bring Colossse prominently 
before his notice. 
I. The I. He had received a visit from Epaphras. The dangerous 

Epaphbas. condition of the Colossian and neighbouring churches had 
filled the mind of their evangelist with alarm. A strange 
form of heresy had broken out in these brotherhoods — a com- 
bination of Judaic formalism with Oriental mystic specula- 
tion — and was already spreading rapidly. His distress was' 
extreme. He gratefully acknowledged and reported their faith 
in Christ and their works of love^ But this only quickened 
his anxiety. He had 'much toil for them'; he was 'ever 



1 Actszz. 1 6, 17. • CoJ. iv. 10, II. See Philippiang 

' See PhiUppians p. 6 sq. p. 17 sq. * i. 4, 8. 
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wrestling in bis prayers on their behalf/ that they might 
stand fast and not abandon the simplicity of their earlier faith \ 
He came to Rome, we may suppose, for the express purpose 
of laying this state of things before the Apostle and seeking his 
counsel and assistance. 

2. But at the time when Epaphras paid this visit, St Paul 2. Onsbi- 
was also in communication with another Colossian, who had gitive in 
visited Rome under very diflPerent circumstances. Onescmus, ^°^^* 
the runaway slave, had sought the metropolis, the common 
sink of all nations*, probably as a convenient hiding place, 
where he might escape deflection among its crowds and make 
a livelihood as best he could. Here, perhaps accidentally, 
perhaps through the intervention of Epaphras, he fell in with 
his master's old friend. The Apostle interested himself in his 
case, instructed him in the Grospel, and transformed him from a 
good-for-nothing slave ' into a ' faithful and beloved brother *.' 

This combination of circumstances called the Apostle's at- The Apos* 
tention to the Churches of the Lycus, and more especially to epatches 
Colossae. His letters, which had been found ^weighty ^J^d^g^jJ^^, 
powerful ' in other cases, might not be unavailing now ; and taneoualy, 
in this hope he took up his pen. Three epistles were written 
and despatched at the same time to this district 

I. He addresses a special letter to the Colossians, written i. The 
in the joint names of himself and Timothy, warning them ^ the 
against the errors of the false teachers. He gratefully ac-^^^ 
knowledges the report which he has received of their love 
and zeal^ He assures them of the conflict which agitates 
him on their behalf ^ He warns them to be on their guard 
against the delusive logic of enticing words, against ihe vain 
deceit of a false philosophy '. The purity of their Christianity The theo- 
is endangered by two errors, recommended to them by their t^pr^ti. 
heretical leaders — the one theological, the other practical — ^®(^^o^^ 

Bians. 



* It. i«, 13. 


* CoL iv. 9; comp. Philem. i6« 


• Tm. An. XT. 44. 


' i. 3—9. «i Bq- 


' PhUem. II r^ wot4 <roi axpvarm 


• ii. I gq. 


k.tX, 


» a. 4, 8, 18. 
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but both alike springing from the same source, the conception 
of matter as the origin and abode of evU. Thus, regarding 
God and matter as directly antagonistic and therefore apart 
from and having no commu,icatiorrwith ea«h other, they so^ht 
to explain the creation and government of the world by inter- 
posing a series of intermediate beings, emanations or angels, 
to whom accordingly they offered worship. At the same time, 
since they held that evil resided, not in the rebellious spirit of 
man, but in the innate properties of matter, they sought to 
overcome it by a rigid ascetic discipline, which failed after all 
to touch the springs of action. As both errors flowed from the 
same source, they must be corrected by the application of the 
same remedy, the Christ of the Qospel. In the Person of Christi 
Christ of the one mediator between heaven and earth, is the true solution 

the Qo8* 

pel of the theological difficulty. Through the Life in Christ, the 

purification of the heart through faith and love, is the effectual 
triumph over moral evil^ St Paul therefore prescribes to 
the Colossians the true teaching of the Qospel, as the best anti- 
dote to the twofold danger which threatens at once their theo- 
Befereneefl logical creed and their moral principles; while at the same 
phragT ^^® ^^ enforces his lesson by the claims of personal affection, 
appealing to the devotion of their evangelist Epaphras on 
their behalf '• 

Of Epaphras himself we know nothing beyond the few but 
significant notices which connect him with Colossse '. He did 
not return to Colossse as the bearer of the letter, but remained 



The pro- 
per oorreo- 
tive to 
bottilies 
in the 



^ L 1—30^ ii 9, iii 4. The two 
threads are olosely interwoTen in 8t 
Paul's refutation, as these referenoes 
wiU show. The connexion of the two 
errors, as arising from the same false 
principle, will be considered more in 
detail in the next chapter. 

■ i. 7, iv. I a. 

* For the reasons why- Epaphras 
cannot be identified with Epaphrodi- 
tus, who is mentioned in the Phi- 
lippian letter, see Philippiaru p. 60, 



note 4. The later tradition, which 
makes him bishop of GoIosssb, is doubt- 
less an inference from St Paul's lan- 
guage and has no independent Talue. 
The further statement of the mar^- 
ologies, that he suffered martyrdom 
for his flock, can hardly be held to 
deserve any higher credit. His day is 
the 19th of July in the Western 
Calendar. His body is said to lie in 
the Church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Bome. 
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behind with St Paul ^. As St Paul in a contemporary epistle 
designates him his fellow-prisoner*, it may be inferred that 
his zeal and affection had involved him in the Apostle's cap- 
tivity, and that his continuance in Rome was enforced. But 
however this may be, the letter was placed in the hands of 
Tychicus, a native of proconsular Asia, probably of Ephesus ', Tychicna 

find Onssi" 

who was entrusted with a wider mission at this time, and in its mas ao- 
discharge would be obliged to visit the valley of the Lycus \ th™kttOT. 
At the same time he was accompanied by Onesimus, whom the 
Colossians had only known hitherto as a worthless slave, but 
who now returns to them with the'stamp of the Apostle's warm 
approval. St Paul says very little about himself, because 
Tychicus and Onesimus would be able by word of mouth to 
communicate all information to the Colossians ^ But he sends The sala* 
one or two salutations which deserve a few words of explana- ***^^^* 
tion. Epaphras of course greets his fellow-townsmen and 
children in the faith. Other names are those of Aristarchus 
the Thessalonian, who had been with the Apostle at Ephesus* 
and may possibly have formed some personal connexion with 
the Colossians at that time: Mark, against whom apparently 
the Apostle fears that a prejudice may be entertained (perhaps 
the fact of his earlier desertion, and of St Paul's dissatisfaction 
in consequence ', may have been widely known), and for whom 
therefore he asks a favourable reception at his approaching 
visit to Colossse, according to instructions which they had already 
received; and Jesus the Just, of whose relations with the 



^ Col. iv. II. 

' Philem. as 6 ffVpaij(ji£Kur6s /ju>v. 
The word may possibly have a meta- 
phorieal sense (see Philippians p. 11); 
hot the literal meaning is more proba- 
ble. St Jerome on Philem. 33 (yn. p. 
763) gives the story that St Paul's 
pttente were natives of Giscala and, 
when the Bomans invaded and wasted 
Judiea, were banished thenoe with their 
Mn to Tarsus. He adds that Epaphras 
may have been St Paul's fellow- 



prisoner at this time, and have been 
removed with his parents to Oolossse. 
It is not quite clear whether this 
statement respeoting Epaphras is part 
of the tradition, or Jerome's own con- 
jecture appended to it. 
" Acts XX. 4, 1 Tim. iv. la. 

* See below, p. 37. 

* Col. iv, 7 — 9. 

* Acts xix. 39. 

y Acts xiii 13. XV. 37—39' 



3—2 
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Colossians we know nothing, and whose only claim to a men- 
tion may have been his singular fidelity to the Apostle at a 
critical juncture. Salutations moreover are added from Luke 
and from Demas; and here again their close companionship 
with the Apostle is, so far as we know, the sole cause of their 
names appearing \ 
Charge re- Lastly, the Laodiceans were closely connected with the 
Lftodicea. Colossians by local and spiritual ties. To the Church of Lao- 
dicea therefore, and to the household of one Nymphas who 
was a prominent member of it, he sends greeting. At the 
same time he directs them to interchange letters with the 
Laodiceans; for to Laodicea also he had written. And he 
closes his salutations with a message to Archippus, a resident 
either at Colosssd or at Laodicea (for on this point we are left 
to conjecture), who held some important office in the Church, 
and respecting whose zeal he seems to have entertained a 
misgiving*. 
1. The 2. But, while providing for the spiritual welfare of the 

Phujbiion. whole Colossian Church, he did not forget the temporal inter- 
ests of its humblest member. Having attended to the soli- 
citations of the evangelist Epaphras, he now addressed himself to 
the troubles of the runaway slave Onesimus. The mission of 
Tychicus to Colossse was a favourable opportunity of restoring 
him to Philemon; for Tychicus, well known as the Apostle's 
friend and fellow-labourer, might throw the shield of his pro- 
tection over him and avert the worst consequences of Phile- 
mon's anger. But, not content with this measure of precaution, 
the Apostle himself writes to Philemon on the offender's be- 
half, recommending him as a changed man ', and claiming for- 
giveness for him as a return due from Philemon to himself as to 
his spiritual fEither ^ 

The salutations in this letter are the same as those in 
the Epistle to the Colossians with the exception of Jesus 



^ CoL iv. lo— f 4. ' Philem. 1 1, 16. 

" iy. 15—17. * vof. 19. 
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Justus, whose name is omitted \ Towards the close St Paul 
declares his hope of release and intention of visiting Colossse, 
and asks Philemon to * prepare a lodging ' for him *. 

3* But at the same time with the two letters destined espe- 3. The 
cially for Colossse, the Apostle despatched a third, which had LBTTBB,of 
a wider scope. It has been already mentioned that Tychicus ^f\^ 
was charged with a missicn to the Asiatic Churches. It has ^^^ *<> 

IiAODIOUL 

been noticed also that the Colossians were directed to procure 
and read a letter in the possession of the Laodiceans. These 
two £euH;s are closely connected. The Apostle wrote at this 
time a circular letter to the Asiatic Churches, which got 
its ultimate designation from the metropolitan city and is 
consequently known to us as the Epistle to the Ephesians'. 
It was the immediate object of Tychicus' journey to deliver 
copies of this letter at all the principal centres of Christi- 
anity in the district, and at the same time to communicate 
by word of mouth the Aposile^s special messages to each^ 
Among these centres was Laodicea. Thus his mission brought 
him into the immediate neighbourhood of Colossse. But he 
was not charged to deliver another copy of the circular letter 
at Colossse itself, for this Church would be regarded only as 
a dependency of Laodicea ; and besides he was the bearer of 
a special letter from the Apostle to them. It was sufficient 
therefore to provide that the Laodicean copy should be circu- 
lated and read at Colossae. 

Thus the three letters are closely related. Tychicus is the Personal 
personal link of connexion between the Epistles to the Ephe- neoting 
siaos and to the Colossians \. Onesimus between those to the ^^^rs.^ 
Colossians and to Philemon. 

For reasons given elsewhere ^ it would appear that these 
three letters were written and despatched towards the close of 
the Apostle's captivity, about the year 63. At some time not 

^ rr. 93, 34. s gee FhiUppiam p. 99 sq.; whexe 

' w. 41. . reaflonfl are given for plaeicg the 

* See the introdaetion to the epis- Phitippian Epistle at an earlier, and 
tie. the others at a later stage in the 

* Ephes. vi. 3iy 11, Apostle's captiyity. 
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Earth- very distant from this date^ a great catastrophe overtook the 
tST^y^B ^^*^®s ^f *^® Lycus valley. An earthquake was no uncommon 
Valley. occurrence in this region \ But on this occasion the shock had 
been unusually violent, and Laodicea, the flourishing and popu- 
lous, was laid in ruins. Tacitus, who is our earliest authority 
for this fact, places it in the year 60 and is silent about the 
neighbouring towns'. Eusebius however makes it subsc- 



1 See above, p. 3. Laodicea was 
▼iflited by the following earthquakes 
in the ages preceding and sabseqaent 
to the Christian era. 

(i) Before aboat B.o. 135, Orae. 
SibylL iii. 471, if the date now oom- 
monly assigned to this Sibylline Oracle 
be correct, and if the passage is to be 
regarded as a prophecy after the event. 
In iii 347 Hierapolis is also mentioned 
as suffering in the same way; bat it 
may be questioned whether the Phvy- 
gian city is meant. 

(a) About B.o. ii,StraboxiL8,p.579, 
Dion Cass. liv. 30. Strabo names only 
Laodicea and Tralles, but Dion Cas- 
sias says 4 'JLffla t6 iOpos irucovplat 
TUfdt did atifffuiin /nDiurra ^dccro. 

(3) A.D. 60 according to Tacitus 
{Ann, xiv. 27); a.d^ 64 or 65 according 
to Eusebius {Chron. s.a.),whoinchides 
also Hierapolis and Golossie. To this 
earthquake allusion is made in a Sibyl- 
line Oracle written not many years 
after the event; Oroc. Sibyll. iv. 107 
(see also v. 189, vii. 33). 

(4) Between a.d. ^22 and a.d. 335, 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, as 
we leam from another Sibylline Oracle 
(xii. 380). On this occasion Hierapolis 
also suffered. 

This list will probably be found not 
to have exhausted all these catastro- 
phes on record. 

ThefoUowing earthquakes also are 
mentioned as happening in the neigh- 
bouring towns or in the district gene- 
rally : at an uncertain date, Carura 
(Strabo zii. 8, p. 578); i.d. 17 the 



twelve cities, SardU being the worst 
sufferer (Too. Ann, ii. 7, Plin. N, H, 
ii. 86, Dion Cass. Ivii. 17, Strabo xii. 
8, p. 579); A.D. 33 Cibyra (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 13); A.D. 53 Apamea (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 58): about a.d. 138 — 143, under 
Antoninus Pius, * lAiodioium et Asue 
oppida* (Capitol. Anton. Pius 9, Aristid. 
Or. xliv); a.d. 151 or 153, under the 
same emperor, Mitylene and other 
places (Aristid. Or. xxv); A.D. 180, 
under M. Aurelius, Smyrna {Chron. 
Pasch. L p. 489, ed. Dind., Aristid. Or. 
XX, xxi, xii ; see Clinton Fast, Rom. i. 
p. 1 76 sq., Hertzberg Orieehenland etc. 
n. pp. 371, 410, and esp. Waddington 
M€moire sur la C1ironologi€ du Rhiteur 
^lius Aristide pp. 343 sq. 367 (in 
M€m. de VAcad. des Inter, xxvi, 1867), 
who has corrected the dates ; a.i>. 362, 
under Gallienus 11 (Trebell. QaUien. 5 
' Malum tristius in Asia urbibus fuit 
...hiatus teme plurimis in locia fue- 
runt^ cum aqua salsa in fossis appa- 
reret/ ib. 6 * vastatam ^Mam...elemen- 
tomm concussionibus'). Strabo says 
(P* 579) ^^^ Philadelphia is more or 
less shaken daily (xaff 4ifUpaw), and 
that Apamea has suffered from nu- 
merous earthquakes. 

' Tac Ann. xiv. 37 'Eodem anno 
ex inlustribus AsisB urbibus Laodicea, 
tremore tezx8B prolapsa, nullo a nobis 
remedio propriis opibus revaluit.' The 
year is given * Nerone iv, Com. Gesso 
consulibus' (xiv. 30). Two different 
writers, in Smith*s Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy and Smithes Dictionary of the 
Bible, S.V. Laodicea, place the destruc- 
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quent to the burning of Rome (A.D. 64), and mentions Hiera- Ita proba- 
polis and ColossaB also as involved in the disaster*; while later ^^ ^' 
writers, adopting the date of Eusebius and including the three 
cities with him, represent it as one of a series of divine judg- 
ments on the heathen world for the persecution of the Chris-» 
tians which followed on the fire *. Having no direct knowledge 
of the source from which Eusebius derived his information, we 
should naturally be disposed to accept the authority of Tacitus 
for the date, as more trustworthy. But, as indications occur 
elsewhere that Eusebius followed unusually good authorities in 
recording these earthquakes ', it is far from improbable that he 



ti<m of Laodioea in the reign of Tibe- 
rins, eonfosing this earthquake with 
an earlier one {Ann, ii 47). By this 
earlier earthquake ' duodecim eelebres 
Atom nrbes eonlapsa,' but their names 
are given, and not one is situated in 
the yalley of the Lyons. 

^ Euseb. ChroTi, Oh a 10 (n. p. 154 
sq., ed. Schone) 'In Asia tres nr- 
bes terriB motu condderont Laodioea 
Hierapolis Colossie.' The Armenian 
veraion and Jerome agree in placing 
it the next event in order after the fire 
at Borne (a.d. 64), though there is a 
difference of a year in tide two texts. 
If the Sibylline Orade, v. 3x7, refers to 
this earthquake, as seems probable, 
we have independent testimony that 
Hierapolis was involved in the cata- 
strophe; eomp. ib. V. 289. 

* This is evidently the idea of 
Qrodus, viL 7. 

' I draw this inference from his 
account of the earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius. Tacitus (iim. ii 47) states 
that twelve cities were ruined in one 
ni^t, and records their names. Pliny 
also, who mentions this earthquake as 
'the greatest within the memory of 
man' {N, H. ii. 86), gives the same 
number. Eusebius however, Ohron. 
OL 198 (n. p. 146 sq., ed. Schone), 
names thirteen cities, coinciding with 



Tadtus as far as he goes, but induding 
Ephesus also. Now a monument was 
found at Puteoli (see Gronov. Thes. 
Or<Bc, Ant, vil p. 433 sq.), and is now 
in the Museum at Kaples {Muaeo 
Borhonico xv, Tav. iv, v), dedicated 
to Tiberius and representing fourteen 
female figures with the names of four- 
teen Asiatic dties underneath; these 
names being the same as those men- 
tioned by Tadtus with the addition of 
Ephesus and Cibyra. There can be 
no doubt that this was one of those 
monuments mentioned by Apollonius 
quoted in Phlegon {Fragm, 41, MiUler's 
Pragm, Hist, Grac. ni. p. 6a i) as 
erected to commemorate the liberality 
of Tiberius in contributing to the re- 
storation of the ruined dties (seeEckhel 
DocL Num, Vet. n, 191 sq.). But no 
earthquake at Ephesus is mentioned 
by Tacitus. He does indeed speak of 
such a catastrophe as happening at 
Cibyra {Ann, iv. 13) six years later 
than the one which mined the twelve 
dties, and of the relief which Tiberius 
afforded on this latter occasion as on 
the former. But we owe to Eusebius 
alone the fact that Ephesus also was 
seriously injured by an earthquake in 
the same year — perhaps not on the 
same night— with the twelve cities: 
and this fact is necessary to explain 
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ters. 



Beorihg on gives the correct date \ In this case the catastrophe was sub- 
o^offv^o?^' s^q^®'^*^ ^ ^^^ writing of these letters. If on the other hand 
these let- the year named by Tacitus be adopted, we gain a subsidiary 
confirmation of the comparatively late date which I have ven- 
tured to assign to these epistles on independent gvounds; for, 
if they had been written two years earlier,, when the blow was 
recent, we might reasonably have expected to find some refer- 
ence to a disaster which had devastated Laodicea and from 
which Coloss89 cannot have escaped altogether without injury. 
The additional fact mentioned by the Boman historian, that 
Laodicea was rebuilt, from her own resources without the usual 
assistance from Rome ', is valuable as illustrating a later notice 
in the Apostolic writings ". 

It has been seen that, when these letters were written, 
St Mark was intending shortly to visit Colossee, and that the 
Apostle himself, looking forward to his release, hoped at length 
to make a personal acquaintance with these churches, which 
hitherto he knew only through the report of others; Whether 
St Mark's visit was ever paid or not, we have no means of 
determining ^ Of St Paul himself it is reasonable to assume. 



8t Mark's 

intended 

Tifiit. 



the monument* It shenld he added 
that Nipperdey (on Tac. Arm^ ii. 47) 
aapposes the earthquake at Ephesns 
to have heen recorded in the lost por- 
tion of the fifth hook of the Annali 
vrhiaih comprised the years a.d. 29 — 3 x ; 
hat this hare hypothesis cannot out- 
\7eigh the direct testimony of Ease- 
bins. 

1 Hertzhcrg {Oeschichte Qriechen" 
land* unUr der Herrschaft der RMer 
II. p. 96) sapposes that Tacitus and Ea- 
Bebius refer to two different events, 
and that Laodicea was yisited by earth- 
quakes twice within a few years, a.d. 
60 and A.i>. 65. 

' Tac. Ann, ziy. 97, quoted aboTe, 
p. 38, note 3. To this fact allusion is 
made in the feigned prediction of the 
Sibyllines, iv. 107 T\y/u>p Aao8(«ccta, e^ 
di Tfxaffei work ctiVftbs ir/9i;W|at, ff-riffu 



6i •mdXw ir6\tp f^pvdyvioM^ where or^ei 
must be the and person, ' Thou wilt re- 
build thy city with its broad streets.' 
This Sibylline poem was written about 
the year 80. The building of the amphi- 
theatre mentioned above (p. 6, note 6), 
would form part of this work of recon- 
struction. 

' See below, p. 43. 

* Two notices however imply that 
St Mark had some personal oonnezion 
with Asia Minor in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the date of this re- 
ference : (i) St Peter, writing to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, sends a salu- 
tation from St Mark (i Pet. v. 13); 
{2) St Paul gives charge to Timothy, 
who appears to be still residing at 
Ephesus, to take up Mark and bring 
him to Bome (3 Tim. iv. ir Jddxpw 
dyaXapwv dyt ficrii ctavrov). Thus it 
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that in tlie interval between his first and second Boman cap- st Paul 
tivity he found some opportunity of carrying out his design, ^jj ^ 
At all events we find him at Miletus, near to the mouth o{Oo\oBBa. 
the Mseander': and the journey between this place and Lao- 
dicea is neither long nor difficult. 

At the time of this visit — the first and last, we may 
suppose, which he paid to the valley of the Lycus — St Paul's 
direction of the Asiatic Churches is drawing to a elose. With St John 
his death they pass into the hands of St John*, who takes up Minor? 
his abode in Asia Minor. Of Golossae and Hierapolis we hear 
nothing more in the New Testament: but from his exile in 
Patmos the beloved disciple delivers his Lord's message to the The mes- 

B&ffG to 

Church of Laodicea';. a message doubtless intended to be Laodjeea, 
communicated also to the two subordinate Churches, to which 
it would apply almost equally welL 

The message communicated by St John to Laodicea pro* Gorree- 
longs the note which was struck by St Paul in the letter to ^^^ 
Colossae. An interval of a very few years has not materially ^g^^^ 
altered the character of these churches. Obviously the same St Paul's 
temper prevails, the same errors are rife, the same correction 
must be applied. 

I. Thus, while St Paul finds it necessary to enforce the i. The 
truth that Christ is the image of the invisible Qod, that in the Person 
Him all the divine fulness dwells, that He existed before all *^' Chnst, 
things, that through Him all things were created and in Him 
all things are sustained, that He is the primary source (apxv) 



Menu fairly probable that St Mark*s 
projected Tieit to GoloMie was paid. 

1 3 Tim. iv. 40. By a strange error 
Leqnien (Orieru Chritt, i. p. 833) 
sabstitatefl HietapoUfl for Kioopolls in 
Tit. ill. la, and argnee from the pas- 
sage that the Chorch of Hierapolis 
was fomided by 8t Paid. 

* It was apparently during the in- 
terval between St Paill*s first captivity 
at Borne and his death, that St Peter 
wrote to the Chnrohes of Asia Minor 
(1 Pet. i. i). Whether in this interval 



he also visited personally the districts 
evangelized directly or indirectly by 
St Paul, we haye no means of deciding. 
Such a Tisit is far from nnlikely, but 
it can hardly hare been of long dura- 
tion. A copy of his letters would pro- 
bably be sent to Laodicea, as a prin- 
cipal centre of Christianity in Pro- 
consular Asia, which is among the 
provinces mentioned in the address of 
the First Epistle. 
* Eev. ill 14—11. 
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and has the pre-emineiice in all things^; so in almost identical 
language St John, speaking in the person of our Lord, declares 
that He is the Amen^ the faithful and true witness, the primary 
source (apyrj) of the creation of God". Some lingering shreds 
of the old heresy, we may suppose, still hung about these 
Churches, and instead of ' holding fast the Head ' they were 
even yet prone to substitute intermediate agencies, angelic 
mediators, as links in the chain which should bind man to 
God. They still failed to realise the majesty and significance, 
the completeness, of the Person of Christ. 

And the practical duty also, which follows from the recog- 

^^^jh^fof.^ nition of the theological truth, is enforced by both Apostles 

low upon \^ YQjj similar language. If St Paul entreats the Colossians 

to seek those things which are above, where Christ is seated on 

the right hand of God^ and in the companion epistle, which 

also he directs them to read, reminds the Churches that 

God raised them with Christ and seated them with him in 

heavenly places in Christ Jesus^; in like manner St John 

gives this promise to the Laodiceans in the name of his Lord : 

* He that overcometh, I will grant to him to sit with me in my 

throne, even as I also overcame and did sit with my Father in 

His throne"/ 

3. Warn- 2. But again ; after a parting salutation to the Church of 

inkewarm* ^^^cea St Paul closes with a warning to Archippus, ap- 

*^«8s. parently its chief pastor, to take heed to his ministry*. Some 



» CoL L IS— 18. 

' Bev. iii. 14. It shonld be ob- 
eeryed that this designation of onr 
Lord (^ dpx^ r^f icrlfftut row OeoC), 
whioh so dosely resembles the lan- 
guage of the Colossian Epistle, does 
not oceor in the messages to the other 
six Ghorohes, nor do we there find 
anything resembling it. 

» Col. iii. 1. 

* Ephes. ii, 6 avFfjy€Lp€P koX tyw^- 
KdOurcp ic.r.X. 

'^ Bev. iii. 11 S<i<ru avrtf Ka9l<rai 



ficr' ifjLoO, jr.r.X. Here again it mast 
be noticed that there is no snoh re- 
semblance in the langoage of the 
promises to the faithful in the other 
six Churches. This doable ooind- 
denoe, affecting the two ideas which 
may be said to coyer the whole ground 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, can 
hardly, I think, be fortuitous, and 
suggests an acquaintance with and 
recognition of the earlier Apostle's 
teaching on the part of St John. 
• Col. iv. 1 7. 
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signs of slackened zeal seem to have called forth this rebuke. 
It may be an accidental coincidence, but it is at least worthy 
of notice, that lukewarmness is the special sin denounced in 
the angel of the Laodiceans, and that the necessity of greater 
earnestness is the burden of the message to that Church\ As 
with the people, so is it with the priest. The community takes 
its colour from and communicates its colour to its spiritual 
rulers. The ' be zealous^ of St John is the counterpart to the 
•take heed' of St Paul. 

3. Lastly ; in the Apocalyptic message the pride of wealth 3- . Th® 
is sternly condemned in the Laodicean Church : ' For that thou wealth de- 
sayest I am rich and have gotten me riches and have need^®^"^ 
of nothing, and knowest not that thou art utterly wretched 
and miserable and beggarly and blind and naked, I counsel 
thee to buy gold of me refined with fire, that thou mayest 
have riches*.' This proud vaunt receives its best illustration 
from a recent occurrence at Laodicea, to which allusion has 
already been made. Only a very few years before this date an 
earthquake had laid the city in ruins. Yet from this catastrophe 
she rose again with more than her former splendour. This The vaunt 
however was not her chief title to respect. While other cities, ®' ^^^^' 
prostrated by a like visitation, had sought relief from the con- 
cessions of the Roman senate or the liberality of the emperor's 
purse, it was the glory of Laodicea that she alone neither 
courted nor obtained assistance, but recovered by her own 
resources. 'NuUo a nobis remedio,' says the Soman his- 
torian, 'propriis opibus revaluit'.' Thus she had asserted a 
proud independence, to which neither far-famed metropolitan 
Ephesus, nor old imperial Sardis, nor her prosperous commer- 

^ Bey. iii 19. If the oommon view, interpretation of the angels seems to 

that by the angel of the Church its me inoozxect. 

chief pastor is meant, were oorreet, and ' Bey. iii 17, iS, where the oozreot 

if Arehippus (as is yery probable) had reading with the repetition of the 

been liying when St John wrote, theeoin- definite articles, 6 roKoUrufios koL 6 

eidenoewonld be stillmore striking; see 4\€tp6tt signifies the type, the em- 

Tteaeh's EpistU$ to the Seven Churchei bodiment of wretchedness, etc. 

in Aiia^ p. 180. Bat for reasons giyen ' Tac. Ann, ziy. 37. 
elsewhere {Philippians p. 197 sq.)) this 
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cial neighbours, Apamea and Cibyra, could lay claim^. No 
one would dispute her boast that she ' had gotten riches and 
had need of nothing.' 
Pride of But is there not a second and subsidiary idea underlying 

2*^^" the Apocalyptic rebuke ? The pride of intellectual wealth, 
we may well suspect, was a temptation at Laodicea hardly less 
strong than the pride of material resources. When St Paul 
wrote, the theology of the Gospel and the comprehension of 
the Church were alike endangered by a spirit of intellectual 
exclusiveness' in these cities. He warned them against a vain 
philosophy, against a show of wisdom, against an intrusive 
mystic speculation, which Vainly puflfed up the fleshly mind*. 
He tacitly contrasted with this false intellectual wealth 'the 
riches of the glory of God's mystery revealed in Christ*,' the 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, the genuine trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge'. May not the same contrast 
be discerned in the language of St John? The Laodiceans 
boast of their enlightenment, but they are blind, and to cure 
their blindness they must seek eye-salve from the hands of the 
great Physician. They vaunt their wealth of knowledge, but 
they are wretched paupers, and must beg the refined gold of 
the Gospel to relieve their wants'. 

This is the last notice in the Apostolic records relating to 
the Churches in the valley of the Lycus ; but during the suc- 
ceeding ages the Christian communities of this district play 
a conspicuous part in the struggles and the development of the 
Church. When after the destruction of Jerusalem St John 



^ In all the other cases of earth- 
quake which Taoitns records as hap- 
pening in these Asiatic cities, Ann. 
ii 47 (the twelve cities), vr. 13 (Ci- 
hyra), ziL 5S (Apamea), he mentions 
the fact of their obtaining relief from 
the Senate or the Emperor. On an 
earlier occasion Laodicea herself had 
not disdained nnder similar cironm- 
stances to receive assistance from An- 
gnstns : Straho, xii. p. 579. 



' See the next chapter of this intro- 
duction. 
» CoL ii. 8, 18, 13. 
* i. 47. 

'^ ii. «, 3. 

' Gomp. Eph. i. 18 'The eyes of 
your underttanding being enlightened^ 
that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints.* 
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fixed his abode at Ephesus, it would appear that not a few of 
the oldest surviving members of the Palestinian Church ac- 
companied' him into 'Asia/ which henceforward became the 
head-quarters of Apostolic authority. In this body of emi- 
grants Andrew* and Philip among the Twelve, Aristion and 
John the presbyter' among other personal disciples of the 
Lord, are especially mentioned. 

Among the chief settlements of this Christian dispersion was 
Hierapolis. This fact explains how these Phrygian Churches 
assumed a prominence in the ecclesiastical history of the second 
century, for which we are hardly prepared by their antecedents 
as they appear in connexion with St Paul, and which they 
failed to maintain in the history of the later Church. 

Here at all events was settled Philip of Bethsaida', the 
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^ Canon Mwrator, fol. i, 1. 14 (p. 17, 
ed. TregeUes), Cnreton's Indent Sy- 
riae Documenti^ pp. 33, 34. Comp. 
PapiaB in Enseb. H, E, ill. 39. 

* Papiae in Enseb. H, E, ill. 39. 

* Polyexates in Enseb. H.E, iii. 31, 
▼. 44 ^XLTToif [rbfj TUP SdfitKa dro» 
ffT6\9av, if KeKotfitp-ai iw lepav^Xec, 
Kol 9ifo Bvyarifttt a&rov yeyrf/Kuanai 
TVLp$4poif Kol 4 Mpa avTov Ouydrrfp h 
irfUfi wp€VfiaTi voKiTtvffOfAivri, rj iv 
'B^iry ivaTwSrrat, To this third 
daughter the statement of Clement of 
Alexandria most refer, thongh by a 
eommon looseness of ezpreesion he 
uses the plnral nmnber (Eoseb. H. E. 
vL 30)1 Ij iccU r«dt d«'O0'r6Xovt dro^ 

lirtu8oroAi}tfaFro, ifCKunm 9i koI rdt 
Bvyaripat Mpdaur i^SuKt, On the 
other hand in the Dialogite between 
CaiuB and ProeUu, Philip the Evan- 
gelist was represented as residing at 
Hieiapolis (Eoseb. II, E. iii. 31) ficrd 
rodrm 94 «rpo^i^t5ff ricffapet aX ^« 
'kLWTW yeyimimu ^ *Iepar6Xe4 ri Kwrh, 
H^ 'AffUuf' 6 ri^ vbrw iffrlw ixn, KtU 
6 roO warpbt uAtup, where the mention 
of the four daughters prophegyiti^ iden- 



tifies the person meant (see Acts xzi. 
8). Nothing can be clearer than that 
St Luke distingoishes Philip the Evan- 
gelist from Philip the Apostle; for 
(i) When the Seven are appointed, he 
distinctly states that this new office 
is created to relieve the Twelve of some 
onerous duties (Acts vi a — 5). {2) Af- 
ter Philip the Evangelist has preached 
in Samaria, two of the Twelve are sent 
thither to convey the gifts of the Spirit, 
which required the presence of an 
Apostle (viii. 14 — 17). (3) When St 
Paul and his companions visit Philip 
at Gnsarea, he is carefully described 
as *the Evangelist, being one of the 
Seven' (zxi. 8). As St Luke was a 
member of the Apostle's company 
when this visit was paid, and stayed 
'many days' in Philip's house, the 
accuracy of his information cannot be 
questioned. Tet EuseMus (H. E. iii. 
31) assumes the identity of the Apostle 
with the Evangelist, and describes the 
notice in the Dialogue of Caiue and 
Proclus as being 'in harmony with 
(tfw^dwp) ' the language of Polycrates. 
And accordingly in another passage 
(JJ. E, iii. 39), when he has occasion 
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Philip the early frieDd and fellow-townsman of St John, and the first 
with his Apostle who is recorded to have held communication with 
daughters, ^j^^ Qentiles\ Here he died and was buried ; and* here after 



to mention the conveniationB of Papias 
with Philip's daughters at Hierapolis, 
he again sapposes them to be the same 
who are mentioned in the Aets. 

My reasons for believing that the 
Philip who lived at Hierapolis was not 
the Evangelist, but the Apostle, are as 
follows, (i) This is distinctly stated 
by the earliest witness, Polyorates, 
who was bishop of Ephesns at the 
close of the second oenttuy, and who 
besides claimed to have and probably 
had special opportunities of knowing 
early traditions. It is confirmed more- 
over by the notice in Clement of 
Alexandria, who is the next in order 
of time, and whose means of infor- 
mation also were good, for one of 
his earliest teachers was an Ionian 
Greek (Strom, i. i, p. 3^^)- (2) The 
other view depends solely on the au- 
thority of the Dialogue of Caius and 
ProclvM, I have given reasons else- 
where for qnestioning the separate ex- 
istence of the Boman presbyter Caius, 
and for supposing that this dialogue 
was written by Hippolytus bishop of 
Portus (Journal of Philology i. p. 98 
sq., Cambridge, 1868). But however 
this may be, its author was a Boman 
eodlesiastio, and probably wrote some 
quarter of a oentuzy at least after 
Polyorates. In aU respects therefore 
his authority is inferior. Moreover 
it is suspicious in form. It mentions 
four daughters instead of three, makes 
them all virgins, and represents them 
as prophetesses, thus showing a dis- 
tinct aim of reproducing the particu- 
lars as given in Acts xxi. 9 ; whereas 
the account of Polyorates is divergent 
in all three respects. (3) A life-long 
friendship would naturally draw Philip 
the Apostle of Bethsaida after John, 



as it also drew Andrew. And, when 
we turn to St John's Gospel, we can 
hardly resist the impression that inci- 
dents relating to Andrew and Philip 
had a special interest, not only for 
the writer of the Gospel, but also for 
his hearers (John i. 40, 43 — ^46, vL 
5 — 8, xii 20 — 2«, xiv. 8, 9). Moreover 
the Apostles Andrew and Philip appear 
in this Gospel as inseparable com- 
panions. (4) Lastly; when Papias men- 
tions collecting the sayings of the 
Twelve and of other early disciples 
from those who heard them, he gives 
a prominent place to these two Apos- 
tles rl *ApBpiat...€lir€f 1) rl ^CXirwot, 
but there is no reference to Philip the 
Evangelist When therefore we read 
later that he conversed with the 
daughters of Philip, it seems natural 
to infer that the Philip intended is 
the same person whom he has men- 
tioned previously. It should beadded, 
though no great value can be assign* 
ed to such channels of information, 
that the Acts of Philip place the 
Apostle at Hierapolis; Tischendorf, 
Act. Apoit. Apoer, p. 75 sq. 

On the other hand, those who sup- 
pose that the Evangelist, and not 
the Apostle, resided at Hierapolis, ae- 
connt for the other form of the tra- 
dition by the natural desire of the 
Asiatic Churches to trace their spiritual 
descent directly from the Twelve. This 
solution of the phenomenon might have 
been accepted, if the authorities in 
favour of Philip the Evangelist had 
been prior in time and superior in 
quality. There is no improbability 
in supposing that both the Philips 
were married and had daughters. 

^ John xii. 20. 
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his decease lived his two virgin daughters, who survived to a 
very advanced age and thus handed down to the second century 
the traditions of the earliest days of the Church. A third 
daughter, who was married, had settled in Ephesus, where 
her body re8ted\ It was from the two daughters who resided Thfor tra- 
at Hierapolis, that Papias heard several stories of the first collected 
preachers of the Qospel, which he transmitted to posterity in ^ ^*P^**- 
his work*. 

This Papias had conversed not only with the daughters 
of Philip, but also with at least two personal disciples of the 
Lord, Aristion and John the presbyter. He made it his busi- 
ness to gather traditions respecting the sayings of the Saviour 
and His Apostles; and he published a work in five books, 
entitled An Exposition of Oracles of the Lord, using the 
information thus collected to illustrate the discourses, and 
perhaps the doings, of Christ as recorded in the Gospels'. 
Among other stories he related, apparently on the authority 
of these daughters of Philip, how a certain dead man had 
been restored to life in his own day, and how Justus Barsabas, 
who is mentioned in the Acts, had drunk a deadly poison and 
miraculously escaped from any evil effects \ 



^ See above p. 45, note 3. 

s Euaeb. H. E. iii 39. ThiB is the 
gsnenl referenee for aU those partioa- 
lazB zespecting Papias which are de- 
rived from EnseMiis. 

' See Westoott, Canon p. 63. On 
the opinions of Papias and on the 
nature of his work, I may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to articles in the 
CimUmporary Review Aug. 1867, Aug. 
and Sept. 1875, where I have inyesti- 
gated the notices of this father. The 
object of Papias' work was not to con* 
stract a Gospel narrative, but to in- 
terpret and illustrate those already 
existing. I onght to add that on two 
minor points, the martyrdom of Papias 
and the identity of Philip with theEvan- 
gelist, I have been led to modify my 
views since the first article was written. 



^ Eoseb. he Cn 9k icard ro^ avrodt 
6 Uarlat ytt/ifuwos Mrfiiauf vo^tXiy* 
tphnu Bav/uurioM inrb [drbf] rww roO 
^CKIttou Bvyaripvp fumf/iowtiieif rd wr 
arffJLeuariop' vtKpw yhp dtniffTOffu^ xar 

frepow rapddo^or T€pi 'louvror r&r iri' 
kKitS^m-a Baptrapap yeyotf6t jc.r.X. The 
information respecting the raising of 
the dead man might have come from 
the daughters of Philip, as the context 
seems certainly to imply, while yet the 
event happened in Papias' own time 
{Kar' w^rdp). It will be remembered 
that even Irenasas mentions similar 
miracles as ocoorring in his own age 
{Hear. ii« 31. 4). Ensebins does not 
say that the miraoiiloas preservation 
of Justus Barsabas also ooonrred in 
the time of Papias. 
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Life and If we may judge by his name, Papias was a native of 

of PapiS. ^^US^^ probably of Hierapolis*, of which he afterwards be- 
came bishop, and must have grown up to youth or early man- 
hood before the close of the first century. He is said to have 
suffered martyrdom at Pergaraum about the year 165 ; but 
there is good reason for distrusting this statement, independ- 
ently of any chronological diflSculty which it involves'. Other- 



^ Papias, or (as it is very frequently 
written in inseriptions) Pappias, is a 
common Phrygian name. It is fonnd 
seyeral times at HierapoUs, not only 
in inscriptions (Boeckh Corp. Inscr. 
no. 3930, 3911 a add.) bat even on 
coins (Mionnet it. p. 301). This is 
explained by the fact that it was 
an epithet of the Hierapolitan Zens 
(Boeckh 3817 Uarlq. Att^ctfr^/^OJustas 
in Bithynia this same god was caUed 
UdTat (Lobeok Aglaoph, p. 1048 ; see 
Boeckh Corp. Inter, in. p. 105 1). 
Hence as the name of a mortal it is 
eqniyalent to the Greek Diogenes; e.g. 
Boeckh no. 3911 a add., Uartas rou 
SrpdrwFOf 6 KoXoifieros liwyhrii. Qalen 
also mentions a physician of Laodicea, 
bearing this name (Op. xii. p. 799, ed. 
Eiihn). In an inscription at Tra- 
janopoUs we meet with it in a curious 
conjunction with other famUiar names 
(Boeckh no. 3865 i add.) ThL-wTtai T/w- 
0i/iou KoX TvxcK^t icr.X. (see Wad- 
dington on Le Bas, laser, no. 718). 
This last belongs to the year a.d. 199. 
On other anak>goas Phrygian names 
668 the introduction to the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

Thus at HierapoUs the name Papiaa 
is derived from heathen mythology, 
and accordingly the persons bearing it 
on the inscriptions and coins are all 
heathens. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that our Papias was of Gentiile 
origin. The inference however is not 
absolutely certain. A rabbi of this 
name is mentioned in the Mishna 
Shekalim It. 7, Edaioth vii. 6. These 



two references are given by Zunz Namen 
der Juden p. 16. 

* Chron. Pasch. sub. ann. 163 aifp 
Ttfi dyV^ 8^ HoXvKdprtp koI oXXot 0' dir6 
^iXaHeX^fias ftapTvpwffif iw ILfi^ptrg' khX 
i¥ IlepydfAfp 9i irepoif ^f ott rjw koX Ha- 
wlat Kzd dWoi roWol, S» koX iYfpatpa 
4>ipoPT<u rd futpripui. See also tlie 
Syrian epitome of Enseb. Chron. (ii. 
p. 216 ed. Schone) 'Gum persecutio in 
Asia esset, Polycarpos martyrium subiit 
et Papias, quorum martyria in libro 
(scripta) extant/ but the Armenian 
version of the Ckronicon mentions only 
Polycarp, while Jerome says 'Poly- 
carpus et Pionius fecere martyrium.' 
In his history (iv. 15) Eusebius, after 
quoting the Martyrdom of Polycarp at 
length, adds iv r$ avrj di repi avrou 
ypa4^i Kal dWa fiaprvpia frvwijirTo 
...fuB* <5tf Koi ^itTp6dwpos ...d^ipTirai* 
rcSr y€ fiTjv rhre Ttpi^oiJTWv fMpTvpunf cTf 
rit iyvupl^o Hi6pios...i^iis 8i nal 
oKKtav hf Ilepydfitfi irdXei r^ *A.<rlat i/to- 
fjtw^fjLara fufiaprupiiic&rw ^dperaUj Kdp- 
Tov Kol Ilari/Xov Kcd yvpoucdt 'A^a- 
OwlKnit jc.r.X. He here falls into the 
serious error of imagining that Metro- 
dorus, Pionius, Carpus, Papylns, and 
the others were martyred under M. 
Aurelius, whereas we know from their 
extant Acts that they suffered in the 
Decian persecution. For the martyr- 
doms of Pionius and Metrodoros see 
Act, 88, BoUund, Feb. 1 ; for those of 
Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica, ib, 
April 13. The Acts of the former, 
which are included in Bninart {Act, 
Sine, Mart, p. 120 sq., 1689) ^^ appa* 
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wise he must have lived to a very advanced age. Eusebius, to Account of 
whom chiefly we owe our information respecting him, was 
repelled by his millennarian views, and describes him as a man 
of mean intelligence^, accusing him of misunderstanding the 
Apostolic sayings respecting the kingdom of Christ and thus 
interpreting in a material sense expressions which were intended 
to be mystical and symbolical. This disparaging account, 
though one-sided, was indeed not altogether undeserved, for 
his love of the marvellous seems to have overpowered his 
faculty of discrimination. But the adverse verdict of Eusebius 
must be corrected by the more sympathetic language of Ire- 
naBus*, who possibly may have known him personally, and who 
certainly must have been well acquainted with his reputation 
and character. 

Much has been written respecting the relation of this 
writer to the Canonical Gospels, but the discussion has no very 
direct bearing on our special subject, and may be dismissed 
here*. One question however, which has a real importance 



Tently the same which were seen by 
EtLsebias. Those of the latter are a 
late compilation of the Metaphrast, 
but were perhaps founded on the 
earlier document. At aU eyents the 
tradition of the persecution in which 
they sofiFered could hardly have been 
perverted or lost. Eusebius seems to 
have found their Acts bound up in the 
same Tolume with those of Polycarp, 
and without reading them through, to 
have drawn the hasty inference that 
they Buffered at the same time. But 
notwithstanding the error, or perhaps 
owing to it, this passage in the Eccle- 
fiiastical History, by a confusion of the 
names Papias and Fapylus, seems to 
have given rise to the statement re- 
specting Papias in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale and in the Syrian epitome, as it 
obviously has misled Jerome respecting 
Pionius. This part of the Chronicon 
Pa0cfaale is plainly taken from £u- 
sebiiis, as the coincidences of ezprea- 

COL. 



sion and the sequence of events alike 
show. The martyrdom of Papias there- 
fore appears to be a fiction, and he 
may have died a natural death at an 
earlier date. Polycarp's martyrdom 
is shown by M. Waddington to have 
taken place a.d. 155; see M6mo%re sur 
la Chronologie du RhSteur jElitu Aru- 
tide p. 231 sq., in the M6m, de VAcad, 
des Inscr. xxvi (1867). 

^ H» E, iii. 39 <r<p68pa c/uicpbt rhv 
povp. In another passage (iii. 36), as 
commonly read, Eusebius makes par- 
tial amends to Papias by calling >^iTn 
i»7ip rd irajn-a Sri /iA^ucra Xoyuararot 
Koi rijt ypa^tijt eldi/jjjuap, but this pas- 
sage is found to be a spurious inter- 
polation (see CofUemporaiy Review, 
August, 1867, p. 12), and was probably 
added by some one who was acquainted 
with the work of Papias and desired 
to do him justice. 

> Iren. v. 33. 3, 4. 

' See on this subject Westcott Camm 

4 
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as affecting the progress of the Gospel in these parts, has been 
raised by modem criticism and must not be passed over in 
silence. 
A modern It has been supposed that there was an entire dislocation 
req^tLog ^^d discontinuity in the history of Christianity in Asia Minor 
a^^ at a certain epoch; that the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
AaaMinor ignored and his teaching repudiated, if not anathematized ; 

stated and . . o* -iii-tj- 

difiOQBBed. and that on its rums was erected the standard of Judaism, 
around which with a marvellous unanimity deserters from the 
Pauline Gospel rallied. Of this retrograde faith St John is 
supposed to have been the great champion, and Papias a 
typical and important representative^. 

The subject, as a whole, is too wide for a full investigation 
here. I must content myself with occupying a limited area, 
showing not only the historical baselessness, but the strong 
inherent improbability of the theory, as applied to Hierapolis 
and the neighbouring churches. As this district is its chief 
strong-hold, a repulse at this point must involve its ultimate 
defeat along the whole line. 

The posi- Of g^ John himself I have already spoken*. It has been 

tion of St J r 

John shown that his language addressed to these Churches is not 
only not opposed to St Paul's teaching, but presents remark- 
able coincidences with it. So far at least the theory finds no 
support ; and, when from St John we turn to Papias, the case 
is not different. The advocates of the hypothesis in question 

and of lay the chief stress of their argument on the silence of Papias, 
apias. ^^ rather of Eusebiua Eusebius quotes a passage from Papias, 
in which the bishop of Hierapolis mentions collecting from 
trustworthy sources the sayings of certain Apostles and early 
disciples; but St Paul is not named among them. He also 
gives short extracts from Papias referring to the Gospels of 
St Matthew and St Mark, and mentions that this writer made 

p. 64 Bq. ; Contemporary Review, Au- or in Schwegler*B NaehapostolUcJieg 

gust and September, 1875. Zcitalter, It has beon reproduced (at 

1 The theory of the Tiibingen school least as far as regards the Asiatic 

may be studied in Baur's Christliche Churches) by Benau S. Paul p. 366 sq. 

Kirche der drei erstcn Jakrhwiderte ' See above p. 41 sq. 
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use of the first Epistle of St John and the first Epistle of St 
Peter ; but here again there is no allusion to St Paul's writings. 
Whether referring to the personal testimony or to the Canon- 
ical writings of the Apostles, Fapias, we are reminded, is 
equally silent about St Paul 

On both these points a satisfactory answer can be given ; 
but the two cases are essentially different, and must be con- 
sidered apart 

(i) The range of personal tesUmcny which Papias would be t. The 
able to collect depended on his opportunities. Before he had collected 
grown up to manhood, the personal reminiscences of St Paul^^*^""* 
would have almost died out. The Apostle of the Gentiles had 
not resided more than three years even at Ephesus, and seems 
to have paid only one brief visit to the valley of the Lycus, even 
if he visited it at alL Such recollections of St Paul as might 
once have lingered here would certainly be overshadowed by 
and forgotten in the later sojourn of St John, which, beginning 
where they ceased, extended over liiore than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. To St John, and to those personal disciples of Christ who 
surrounded him, Papias and his contemporaries would naturally 
and almost inevitably look for the traditions which they so 
eagerly collected. This is the case with the leading representa- 
tive of the Asiatic school in the next generation, Irenseus, 
whose traditions are almost wholly derived from St John and 
his companions, while at the same time he evinces an entire 
sympathy with the work and teaching of St Paul. But indeed, 
even if it had been otherwise, the object which Papias had 
directly in view did not suggest any appeal to St Paul's 
authority. He was writing an 'Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord/ and he sought to supplement and interpret these by 
traditions of our Lord's life, such as eyewitnesses only could 
give. St Paul could have no place among those personal 
disciples of Christ, of whom alone he is speaking in this preface 
to his work, which Eusebius quotes. 

(2) But, though we have no right to expect any mention 2, His ro- 
of St Paul where the appeal is to personal testimony, yet with 

4—2 
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theCft- quotations from or references to the Canonical writings 
mtingB. the case, it may be argued, is different. Here at all events we 
might look for some recognition of St PauL To this argument 
it would perhaps be a sufficient reply, that St Paul's Epistles 
do not furnish any matter which must necessarily have been 
introduced into a work such as Papias composed. But the 
complete and decisive answer is this ; that the silence of Euse- 
bius, so far from carrying with it the silence of Papias, does not 
No weight even afford a presumption in this direction. Papias may have 

to bo ftlr* 

tached to quoted St Paul again and again^ and yet Eusebius would see 
*iy^®®no reason to chronicle the fact. His usage in other cases is 
biua. decisive on this point. The Epistle of Polycarp which was 

read by Eusebius is the same which we still possess. Not 
only does it teem with the most obvious quotations from St 
Paul, but in one passage it directly mentions his writing to the 
Philippians*. Yet the historian, describing its relation to the 
Canonical Scriptures, contents himself with saying that it * em- 
ploys some testimonies from the former Epistle of PeterV 
Exactly similar is his language respecting Irenaeus also. Ire- 
nseuSy as is well known, cites by name almost every one of St 
Paul's Epistles; yet the description which Eusebius gives under 
this same head, after quoting this writer's notices respecting 
the history of the Gospels and the Apocalypse, is that 'he 
mentions also the first Epistle of John, alleging very many 
testimonies from it, and in like manner also the former Epistle 
of Peter'.' There is every reason therefore to suppose that 
Eusebius would deal with Papias as he has dealt with Polycarp 
and Irenaeus, and that, unless Papias had introduced some 



' §3. 

» U. E. iv. 14 6 7^ TOi TloXiJKafyrot 
Ip t^ hiK<adti(rio irp6i ^i\nnryf<rloui airrw 
ypa<p-j <p€pofUriff tls Stvpo Ki^pv^oi run, 
fULpTupicut dirb rrjt TL^rpov Tporipas hri- 
tfToX^f. This is all that Eusebius 
says with reference to Polyoarp's know- 
ledge of the Canonical writings. It 
BO happens that in an earlier passage* 
(iii. 36) he has given an extract from 



Polycarp, in which St Paal*a name 
is mentioned; bat the quotation is 
brought to illustrate the Hfe of Igna- 
tius, and the mention of the Apostle 
there is purely accidentaL 

» H, E. T. 8 fUfiPTfrai W Jta2 rijt 
*l<adwov Tpumjs ^i<rroX^f, ftapr^pia i^ 
aur^t irXeurra cUr^pwv, hpoiiat Si Kod 
rijs nirpov wpordpai. 
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curious fact relating to St Paul, it would not have occurred 
to hun to record mere quotations from or references to this 
Apostle's letters. It may be supposed that Eusebius records 
with a fair amount of attention references to the Catholic 
Epistles in early writers, because the limits of the Canon in 
this part were not accurately fixed. On the other hand the 
Epistles of St Paul were universally received and therefore 
did not need to be accredited by any such testimony. But 
whatever may be the explanation, the fact is patent, and it 
furnishes a complete answer to the argument drawn from his 
silence in the case of Papias ^. 

But, if the assumption has been proved to be baseless, have The views 
we any grounds for saying that it is also highly improbable ? inferred 
Here it seems fair to argue from the well-known to the un- ^^JJ^^ 
known. Of the opinions of Papias respecting St Paul we know 
absolutely nothing; of the opinions of Polycarp and Irenseus 
ample evidence lies before us. Nosdtur a sociis is a sound 
maxim to apply in such a case. Papias was a companion of 
Polycarp, and he is quoted with deference by IrenaBus \ Is it 
probable that his opinions should be diametrically opposed to 
those of his friend and conteihporary on a cardinal point affect- 
ing the very conception of Christianity (for the rejection of 
St Paul must be considered in this light) ? or that this vital 
heterodoxy, if it existed, should have escaped an intelligent 
critic of the next generation who had the five books of his 
work before him, who himself had passed his early life in Asia 



1 It is necessary to press this argu- 
ment, because though it has never been 
answered and (so far as I can see) is 
quite unanswerable, yet thoughtful 
men, who have no sympathy with the 
Tubingen yiews of early Christian his- 
tory, stiU continue to argue from the 
silence of Eusebius, as though it had 
some real signiflcanoe. To illustrate 
the omissions of Eusebius I haye given 
only the instances of Polycarp and 
Ireusus, becanae they are historically 
comiected with Papias ; but his silence 



i^ even more remarkable in oclier cases. 
Thus, when speaking of the epistle of 
the Boman Clement (fl. E, iii. 38), he 
alludes to the coincidences with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but omits to 
mention the direct references to St 
Paul> First Epistle to the Corinthians 
wlrlch is referred to by name. I have 
discussed the whole subject in the 
Contemporary BevUwt January, 1875, 
p. 169 sq. 
• Iren. Har. v. 33. 4. 
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Minor, and who yet appeals to Papias as preserving tlie doc- 
trinal tradition which had been handed down from the Apostles 
themselves to his own time ? I say nothing of Eusebius himself, 
who^ with a distinct prejudice against Papias, accuses him of 
no worse heresy in his writings than entertaining millennarian 
views. 

It may indeed be confessed that a man like Papias, whose 

omsifltent DLS-^^ral bent, assisted by his Phrygian education, was towards 
sensuous views of religion, would not be likely to appreciate the 
essentially spiritual teaching of St Paul ; but this proves nothing. 
The difference between unconscious want of sympathy and con- 
scious rejection is all-important for the matter in hand. The 
same charge might be brought against numberless theologians, 
whether in the middle ages or in more modem times, into whose 
minds it never entered to question the authority of the Apostle 
and who quote his writings with the utmost reverence. Nei- 
ther in the primitive days of Christianity nor in its later 
stages has the profession of Chiliastic views been found in- 
consistent with the fullest recognition of St Paul's Apostolic 
claims. In the early Church Irenaeus and TertuUian are 
notable instances of this combination ; and in our own age and 
country a tendency to millennarian speculations has been com- 
monly associated with the staunchest adherence to the funda- 
mental doctrines of St PauL 

As the successor of Papias and the predecessor of Clau- 
diUfc; ApoUinaris in the see of Hierapolis, we may perhaps name 

Abtsrcius AberCjlUS or AviRCius*. His legendary Acts assign his epi- 



^ The lifo of Cis Abercius is print- 
ed in the Boliondii^t Acta Sanctorum 
Oct. 93. It may safely he prononnced 
spnriotis. Among other incijents, the 
saint goes to Borne and casts out a 
demon from LncUla, the daughter of 
M. Aurelios and Faustinai at the same 
time compelling the demon to take np 
an altar from Borne and transport it 
through the air to Hierapolis. But 
these Acts, though legendary them- 



selves^ oontam an epitaph which has 
the ring of genuineness and which 
seems to have soggested the story to 
the pious forger who invented the 
Acts. This very interesting memorial 
is given and disonssed at length by 
Pitra, Spicil. Soletm, ni. p. 53a sq. It is 
ii: scribed by one Aberoins of Hien4>olis 
on iiJs tomb, which he erected daring 
his lifc«time. He declares himself a 
ditoiplc of the good shepherd, who 
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scopate to the reign of Marcus Aurelius; and^ though they bis Buooes- 
are disfigured by extravagant fictions, yet the date may perhaps 
be accepted, as it seems to be confirmed by other evidence. 
An inscription on his tombstone recorded how he had paid one 



tangfat him troBtworthy imtings {ypdfi- 
/utra rtffrSi and Bent him to visit 
qneenly Borne, where he saw a people 
sealed with the hright seal [of bap- 
tism]. He reoomits also a journey to 
Syria and the East, when he crossed 
the Euphrates. He says that faith 
served np to him as a banqnet the 
iXOyc from the fountain, giving him 
bread and wina He states that he 
has reached his 72nd year. And he 
closes by threatening with severe pe- 
nalties those who disturb his tomb. 
The resemblance of this inscription to 
others found in situ in the cemetery at 
Hierapolis, after allowance made for 
the ChriBtian element, is very striking. 
The commencement 'RcXcjcr^Y x^Xeayr 
closely resembles the form of another 
Hierapolitan inscription, Boeokh Carp, 
Inscr. 3906; the enumeration of fo- 
reign tours has a counterpart in the 
monument of one Flavins Zeuzis which 
states that the deceased had made 72 
voyages round the promontory of Ma- 
lea to Italy {ih, 3920) ; and lastly, the 
prohibition against putting another 
grave upon his, and the imposition of 
fines to be paid to the treasury and 
the dty if this injunction is violated, 
are echos of language which occurs 
again and again on tombstones in this 
city {ib. 3915, 3916, 3922, 3923, etc.). 
Out of this epitaph, which he found 
probably at Hierapolis, and which, as he 
himself tells us (§41)) was in a much 
mutilated condition, the legend-writer 
apparentiy created his story, interpret- 
ing the queen, by which Abercius him- 
self probably meant the city of Rome, 
to be the empress Faustina, with whom 
the saint is represented as having an 
interview, M. Aurelius himself being 



absent at the time on his German cam- 

• 

paign. This view, that the epitaph is 
genuine and gave rise to the Acts, is 
also maintained by Garrucci {Oivilth 
Cattolica 1856, i. p. 683, n. p. 84, quoted 
in the Acta Sanet, 1. c), whose criti- 
cisms however are not always sound ; 
and indeed as a whole it bears every 
mark of authenticity, though possibly 
it may contam some interpolations, 
which its mutilated condition would 
encourage. 

The inscription itself however does 
not tell us what office Abercius held or 
when he lived. There was a person of 
this name, bishop of Hierapolis, present 
at the Council of Chalcedon ▲.&. 451 
(Labb. Cone. iv. 862, 1204, 13411 139*1 
1496, i744,ed.Ooleti). But a chief pastor 
of the Church at this late date would 
have declared his office plainly; and the 
inscription points to a more primitive 
age, for the expressions are archaic and 
the writer seems to veil his profession of 
Christianity under language studiously 
obscure. The open profession of Chris- 
tianity on inscriptions occurs at an 
earlier date in these parts than else- 
where. Already the word XP»CTIAN0C 
or )(pHCTl<XN0C is found on tomb- 
stones of the third century; Boeckh 
Corp, Inscr. 3857 g, 3857 p, 3865 1; see 
Benan Saint Paul p. 363. Thus we 
are entirely at fault unless we accept 
the statement in the Acts. 

And it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, so far as regards the date 
and office of Abercius, the writer of 
these Acts followed some adequate his- 
torical tradition. Nor indeed is his 
statement altogether without confirm- 
ation. We have evidence that a per- 
son bearing this name lived in these 
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visit to the city of Rome, and another to the banks of the 
Euphrates. These long journeys are not without parallels in 
the lives of contemporary bishops. Polycarp of Smyrna visited 
Home, hoping to adjust the Paschal controversy; Melito of 



parts of Asia Minor, somewhere abont 
this time. An miknown writer of a 
polemical tract against Montauism de- 
dicates his work to one ATircius Mar- 
eellns, at whose instigation it was 
written. Ensebins {U, E, y. 16), who 
is our authority for this fact, relates 
that Montanism found a determined 
and formidable opponent in ApoUina- 
ris at Hierapolis and 'seyeral other 
learned men of that day with him,' 
who left large materials for a his- 
tory of the movement. He then goes 
on to say; dpx6/Acyor yovp r^s Kar* 
oifT^v ypaiprjs rdv etprj/iivup £17 rit 
,..Tpooi/ud^ai...TovToy rhw rplivov 'E« 
irXef<rrov 6oov koX iKOViardrw xP^^^^t 
dyartfri *AovlpKU M<£/9«r6XXe, ivvrax^clt 
inrh aov ffvyypd^l/ai rtrd X670i' k.t.X., 
1. e. *One of the aforesaid writers at 
the commencement of his treatise 
agtdnst tLem (the Monianists) etc.' 
May not the person here addressed be 
the Abercius of the epitaph? 

But if BO, who is the writer that 
addresses him, and when did he live 7 
Some Mss omit dij rev, and others Bub- 
stitute ^di;, thus making ApoUinaris 
himself the writer. But the words 
seem certainly to haye been part of 
the original text, as the sense requires 
them ; fur if they are omitted, rtZy ci<* 
prifUfup must be connected with /rar' 
a&rwp, where it is not wanted. Thus 
Eusebius quotes the writer anony- 
mously ; and those who assign the 
treatise to Apollinaris cannot plead 
the authority of the original text of 
the historian himself. 

But after all may it not have been 
written by Apollinaris, though Euse- 
bius was uncertain about the author- 



ship? He quotes in succession three 
ovyypdfifAara or treatises, speaking of 
them as though they emanated from 
the same author. The first of these, 
from which the address to AvirciuB 
Marcellus is quoted, might very well 
have been composed soon after the 
Montanist controversy broke out (as 
Eusebius himself elsewhere states was 
the case with the work of Apollinaris, 
iv. 27 Kard T17S Tufjf ^puywtf alpdattas 
...uffT€p iK<f>i€W dpxoM'ipV^)$ ^u^ ^^® 
second and third distinctly state that 
they were written some time after the 
death of Montanus. May not Euse- 
bius have had before him a volume 
containing a collection of tracts against 
Montanism *by Claudius Apollinaris 
and others,' in which the authorship 
of the several tracts was not distinctly 
marked? This hypothesis would ex- 
plain the words with which he pre- 
faces his extracts, aod would also ac- 
count for his vague manner of quota- 
tion. It would also explain the omis- 
sion of dij r» in some texts (the 
ancient Syriac version boldly sub- 
stitutes the name of Apollinaris), and 
would explain how Bnfinus, Nicepho- 
rus, and others, who might have had 
independent information, ascribed the 
treatise to this father. I have al- 
ready pointed out how Eusebius was 
led into a similar error of connecting 
together several martyrologies and 
treating them as contemporaneous, be- 
cacse they were collected in the same 
volume (p. 48, note i). Elsewhere 
too I have endeavoured to show that 
he mistook the authorship of a tract 
which was bound up with others, 
owing to the absence of a title (Caitts 
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Sardis went as far as Palestine, desiring to ascertain on the 
spot the facts relating to the Canon of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. These or similar motives may have influenced 
Abercius to undertake his distant journeys. If we may assume 
the identification of this bishop with one Avircius Marcellus 
who is mentioned in a contemporary document, he took an 
active interest in the Montanist controversy, as from his 
position he was likely to do. 

The literary character of the see of Hierapolis, which had Claudius 
been inaugurated by Papias, was ably sustained by Claudius nai.i8 bi- 
Apollinaris. His surname, which seems to have been com- B^gJap^^ 
mon in these parts ^ may have been derived from the patron ^' 



or Hippolytut t in the Journal of Phi- 
lology I. p. 98 sq.). 

On this hypotheBis, Clandius Apol- 
linaxis 'would very probably be the 
author of the first of these treatises. 
If so, it would appear to have been 
written while he was still a presbyter, 
at the instigation of his bishop Avir- 
eins Marcellus whom he succeeded not 
long after in the see of Hierapolis. 

If on the other hand Eusebius has 
eorrectly assigned the first treatise to 
the same writer as the second and 
third, who must have written after the 
beginning of the third century, Avir- 
cius Marcellus to whom it is addressed 
cannot have held the see of Hierapolis 
dnnng the reign of M. Anrelius (a.d. 
161 — 180); and« if he was ever bishop 
of this city, must have been a successor, 
not a predecessor, of Claudius ApoUi- 
naris. In th^s case we have the al- 
ternative of abandoning the identifica- 
tion of this Avircius with the Hiera- 
poUtan bishop of the same name, or of 
rejecting the statement of the Acts 
which places his episcopate in this 
reign. 

The oocuirence of the name Aber- 
dns in the later history of the see of 
Hierapolis (see p. 55) is no argument 



against the existence of this earUer 
bishop. It was no uncommon practice 
for the later occupants of sees to assume 
the name of some famous predecessor 
who lived in primitive or early times. 
The case of Ignatius at Antioch is only 
one of several examples which might 
be produced. 

There is some ground for supposing 
that, like Papias and Apollinaris, 
Abercius earned a place in literary 
history. Baronio had in his hands an 
epistle to M. Aurelius, purporting to 
have been written by this Abercius, 
which he obviously considered genuine 
and which he describes as *apostoli- 
oum redolens spiritum,' promising to 
publish it in his Annals (Martyr, Horn, 
Oct. 21). To his great grief however 
he afterwards lost it ('doluimus vehe- 
menter e manibus nostris elapsam 
nescio quomodo'), and was therefore 
unable to fulfil his promise {Annal. s. a. 
163, n. 15). A /3t/3Xot di8a<rxaX/at by 
Abeidus is mentioned in the Acts 
(§ 39); hut this, if it ever existed, was 
doubtless spurious. 

1 Some of the family, as we may 
infer from the monuments, held a 
high position in another Phrygian 
town. On a tablet at Mzsad, on which 
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deity of Hierapolis^ and suggests a Gentile origin. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with heathen literature, which is mentioned 
by more than one ancient writer, points in the same direction. 
During the reign of M. Aurelius he had already made himself 
a name by his writings, and seems to have been promoted to 
the see of Hierapolis before the death of that emperor^ 
His liter- Of his works, which were very numerous, only a few scanty 
aiy wo;: 8. fra^gn^ents Have survived*. The imperfect lists however, which 
have reached us, bear ample testimony both to the literary 
activity of the man, and to the prominence of the Church, over 
which he presided, in the great theological and ecclesiastical 
controversies of the aga 
He takes The two questions, which especially agitated the Churches 
two^chief ^^ ^^^^ Minor during the last thirty years of the first century, 
oontrover- were the celebration of the Easter festival and the pretensions 

Bies of the 



day. 



of the Montanist prophets. In both disputes Claudius Apolli- 
naris took an active and conspicuous part 

I. The Paschal controversy, after smouldering long both 



is inscribed a letter from the emperor 
Septimius Severas in reply to the con- 
gratulations of the people at the ele- 
yation of Caracalla to the rank of An- 
gastns (a.d. 198), we find the name of 

KA<XY^I0C . AnoAAlNApiOC . AYPHAJA- 

NOC, Boeokh 3837 (see in. p. 1066 
add.). In another inscription at the 
same place, the same or another mem- 
ber of the family is commemorated as 
holding the office of praator for the 
second time, CTpATHroyNTOC . TO . B . 

kA . AHOAAlNApiOY ; Boeckh 3840, 
ih, p. 1067. See also the inscriptionB 
3842 c, 3846 z (ib, pp. 1069, 1078) at 
the same place, where again the name 
Apollinarius occurs. It is found also 
at Appia no. 3857 b {ib. p. 1086). At an 
earlier date one Claudius Apollinaris 
appears in command of the Boman 
fleet at Misenum (Tac Hist, iii. 57, 76, 
77). The name occurs also at Hiera- 
polis itself, Boeckh, no. 3915, n . 



AiAioc . n . AiAioY • AnoAAiNApioy . 
ioyAiano[y] . YW)C . €€[...] . AHOAAl- 

NApiC . MAKCAOM . jc.r.X., which shows 
that both the forms, Apollinaris and 
JpollinariuSf by which the bishop of 
Hierapolis is designated, are legitimate. 
The former however is the correct 
Latin form, the latter being the Greek 
adaptation. 

More than a generation later than 
our Apollinaris, Origen in his letter to 
Africanus (Op. i. 30, Delarue) sends 
gi-eeting to a bishop bearing this name 
(rdy KoKbv '^<ar rdvap ^ AToXtydpwv), of 
whom nothing more is known. 

^ Apollo Arohegetes; see aboye p. 
12, note I. 

" Euseb. H. E. It. 16, Chron, 0. a. 
17 r, 172, * Apollinaris Asianus, Hiera- 
politanns episcopus, insignis habetur.* 

• Collected in Routh's Reliquue Sa- 
cra I. p. 159 sq., and more recently in 
Otto's Corp, ApoL Christ, iz. p. 479 sq. 
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here and elsewhere, first burst into flames in the neighbouring i. The 
Church of Laodicea\ An able bishop of Hierapolis therefore qnestaon. 
must necessarily have been involved in the dispute, even if he 
had been desirous of avoiding it. What side ApoUinaris took 
in the controversy the extant fragments of his work do not 
by themselves enable us to decide ; for they deal merely with 
a subsidiary question which does not seriously affect the main 
issue*. But we can hardly doubt that with Polycarp of 
Smyrna and Melito of Sardis and Poly crates of Ephesus he 
defended the practice which was universal in Asia*, observing 
the Paschal anniversary on the 14th Nisan whether it fell on 
a Friday or not, and invoking the authority of St John at 
Ephesus, and of St Philip at his own Hierapolis^, against the 
divergent usage of Alexandria and Palestine and the West. 

2. .His writings on the Montanist controversy were still ^.Montan- 
more famous, and are recommended as an authority on the^*°^* 
subject by Serapion of Antioch a few years after the author's 
death*. Though later than many of his works*, they were 
written soon after Montanus had divulged the extravagance of 
his pretensions and before Montanism had attained its complete 
development. If a later notice may be trusted, ApoUinaris was 
not satisfied with attacking Montanism in writing, but sum- 
moned at Hierapolis a council of twenty-six bishops besides 

^ See below, p. 63. * See Polycrates of Ephestis in 

' The main point at issue was Enseb. H, E. y. 24. 

whether the ezaet day of the month ^ In Enseb. H,E,y. 19. 

flhonld be obseryed, as the Quarto- • Ensebins (H, E, iv. a;) at the 

dedmans maintained, iirespective of olose of his list of the works of Apol- 

the day of the week. The fragment of linaris giYes koX d fitrik ravra cw" 

ApoUinaris (preserved in the Chron, 4ypatf/€ xarh rifs [t&p] ^pvywy alp4' 

Patch, p. 13) relates to a discrepancy <r€wt iirr ad woXdv KcuyorofiiiBeiaifs 

whieh some had found in the aocoonts xP^vw, rSrt ye §1^ wmp ^jc0(/eiy dp- 

of St Matthew and St John. X^f^^^t ^« roO MoiroyoC dfia t<u% a^ 

* Ensebins represents the dioeeses roO ypevSorpo^rfjruro' dpx^t r^t raptic- 

of *Asia* and the neighbourhood, as rporiis roiovfUwov, i, e, the vagaries of 

absolutely unanimous ; H. £. v. 33 ri}t Montanus and his followers had al« 

'Afflas dwimp al vapotidaif V. 24 Tijs ready begun when ApoUinaris wrote, 

*AaULs rd(np d/ia ratt ifxdfioit iKickri<rlais but Montanism assumed a new phase 

r&t rapoiircaf. * Asia" includes all this shortly after, 
district, as appears from Polycrates, ib. 
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himself, where this heresy was condemned and sentence of 

excommunication pronounced against Montanus together with 

his adherent the pretended prophetess Maximilla\ 

H;8 other Nor were his controversial writings confined to these two 

gicai^^t^ topics. In one place he refuted the Encratites*; in another he 

"^^ upheld the orthodox teaching respecting the true humanity of 

Christ*. It is plain that he did not confine himself to questions 

especially affecting Asia Minor ; but that the doctrine and the 



^ Included in the Lihellus Synodi- 
eui pabliflhed by Pappus; see Labb. 
Cone, I. 615, ed. ColeiL Though this 
coundl is not mentioned elsewhere, 
there is no sufficient ground for ques- 
tioning its authenticity. The import- 
ant part taken by Apollinaris against 
the Montanists is recognised by £u- 
sebius H, E, t. 16, rpAs t^ 'KtyoiUvrpf 
jrard ^piyM alptaip 6t\ov Urxyp^ "^^2 
dKoraydnntrrw ixl r^s *Ie/>a«'6Xewf rdv 

After mentioning the council the 
compiler of this Synodicou speaks thus 
of the false prophets; of kcU pKaff^- 

avrbt Tor^ip [t. e, *AroXiMCp(Os], rbv filow 
KaT4ffTp€}l/Wt obv aihois 6i KoriKptvc 
Kol 0€6SoTOP rdr ffKvria., He eyidently 
has before him the fragments of the 
anonymous treatises quoted by Euse- 
bius (ff. £. Y. 16), as the following 
parallels taken from these fragments 
show: Cn M ipepyovfi4v<fi xal Saifiiy 

PlOVTl. ..^\aff^1J/l€tP MdffKOVTOt ToO 

drrjvOaStfffidvov r y ct^/iaror . . . r 6 r fit dp 
liar affr pi jpai *Ioi;&i TpoSSrov Sixifp 
...olo¥ ivlTpow6v rufa Qe65oTop To\i/s 
<i^€i \6y OS... rereXcvr^Kaff I "Mom-avSt re 
Koi 6e6dorof Kal ^ TpoeiprjfUvrj yw^. 
Thus he must have had before him a 
text of Eusebius which omitted the 
words ^ Tit at the commencement, as 
they are omitted in some existing 
MSB (see above, p. 56, note); and ac- 
cordingly he ascribed all the treatises 
to Apolllnarifi. The parallels are 



taken from the first and second trea- 
tises; the first might have been written 
by Apollinaris, but the second was 
certainly not by his hand, as it re- 
fers to much later events (see above, 

p. 56). 
Hefele {ConciliengeBchichte i. p. 71) 

places the date of this council be- 
fore A.D. 150. But if the testimony 
of Eusebius is worth anything, this is 
impossible; for he states that the 
writings of Claudius Apollinaris a- 
gainst the Montanists were later than 
his Apology to M. Aurelius (see p. 59, 
note 6), and this Apology was not 
written till after a.d. 174 (see p. 61, 
note I ). The chronology of Montanism 
is very perplexing, but Hefele*s dates 
appear to be much too early. The 
Chronicon of Eusebius gives the rise 
of Montanism under ▲.d. 173 or 173, 
and this statement is consistent with 
the notices in his History. But if 
this date be correct, it most probably 
refers to Montanism as a distinct 
system; and the fires had probably 
been smouldering within the Church 
for some time before they broke out. 

It will be observed that the writer 
of the Synodicon identifies Theodotus 
the Montanist (see Euseb. II, £. v. 3) 
with Theodotus the leather-seller who 
was a Monarchian. There is no au- 
thority for this identification in Euse- 
bius. 

« Theodoret. H,F. i. 7i. 

' Socr. H, E. iii. 7. 
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practice of the Church generally found in him a vigorous 
advocate, who was equally opposed to the novelties of heretical 
teaching and to the rigours of overstrained asceticism. 

Nor again did Apollinaris restrict himself to controversies 
canied on between Christian and Christian. He appears alike 
as the champion of the Gospel against attacks from without, 
and as the promoter of Christian life and devotion within the 
pale of the Church. On the one hand he was the author of an His apolo- 
apology addressed to M. Aurelius^, of a controversial treatise in 
five books against the Greeks, and of a second in two books 
against the Jews'; on the other we find mentioned among his 
writings a work in two books on Truth, and a second on Piety, and di- 
besides several of which the titles have not come down to us*, works. 
He seems indeed to have written on almost every subject which 
interested the Church of his age. He was not only well versed 
in the Scriptures, but showed a wide acquaintance with secular 



* Euseb. fl. E. iv. «6, 37. He re- 
ferred in this Apology to the incident 
ol the fio-ealled Thundering Legion, 
which happened a.d. 174; and as re- 
ported by Eusebins (H, E, v. 5), he 
stated that the legion was thus named 
by the emperor in commemoration of 
this miraculous thunderstorm. As a 
contemporary howeyer, he must pro- 
bably have known that the title Legio 
Fulminata existed long before; and 
we may conjecture that he used some 
ambiguous expression implying that 
it was fitly so named {e.g, ivthw^w 
-rift trwTvxlat), which Eusebius and 
later writers misunderstood; just as 
Eusebius himself (▼. 14) spealcs of 
Irensus as <^pd)vvnbt t» t^v r^ Tpotrif' 
yopl^ avrf re rtf rpftnif €lfyqvoroi6s. Of 
the words used by Eusebius, otKeltw rtf 
7eyor6ri irpin roO ^a<n\4(at elKriipivai 
wpoffftyoploMf we may suspect that ol- 
tcdaif Tip ytyw&ri Tpo<ntyi>p^cuf is an ex- 
pression borrowed from Apollinaris 
himself, while rpos rod paaCKitat tlKri- 
^mi gives Eusebius* own erroneous 



interpretation of his author^s mean- 
ing. 

The name of this legion was ^2- 
minatOy not FulminatriXj as it is often 
carelessly written out, where the in- 
scriptions have merely fylm.; see 
Becker and Marquardt R&m, Alterth, 
III. 2, p. 353. 

* The words xai rpos *Ioi;8a/ovf t/nJ- 
Tw Kol de&repov are omitted in some 
MSB and by Bufinus. They are found 
however in the very ancient Syriao 
version, and are doubtless genuine. 
Their omission is due to the homcBote- 
leuton, as they are immediately pre- 
ceded by Kcd T€fi iXtfieiat TpCarrow kcu. 
de&repop. 

* A list of his works is given by 
Eusebius (H. E. iv. 97), who explain^] 
that there were many others which 
he had not seen. This list omits the 
work on the Paschal Feast, which is 
quoted in the Chronieon Paschale 
p. 13 (ed. Bind.), and the treatise on 
Piety, of which we know from Photius 
Bibl, 14. 
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literature also\ His style is praised by a competent judge*, 
and his orthodoxy was such as to satisfy the dogmatic precision 
of the post-Nicene age*. 

These facts are not unimportant in their bearing on the 
question which has akeady been discussed in relation to Papias. 
Important If there had been such a discontinuity of doctrine and practice 
these facts ^^ ^^^ Church of Hierapolis as the theory in question assumes, 
Hstory of ^ *^® Pauline Gospel was repudiated in the later years of the 
Chriflti- first century and rank Judaism adopted in its stead, how can 
we explain the position of Apollinaris ? Obviously a counter- 
revolution must have taken place, which undid the effects of 
the former. One dislocation must have been compensated by 
another. And yet Irenseus knows nothing of these religious con- 
vulsions which must have shaken the doctrine of the Church to 
its foundations, but represents the tradition as one, continuous, 
unbroken, reaching back through the elders of the Asiatic 
Churches, through Papias and Polycarp, to St John himself — 
Irenseus who received his Christian education in Asia Minor, 
' who throughout life was in communication with the churches 
there, and who had already reached middle age when this second 
revolution is supposed to have occurred. The demands on 
our credulity, which this theory makes, are enormous. And 
its improbability becomes only the more glaring, as we extend 
Solidarity our view. For the solidarity of the Church is the one striking 
Church in f^ct unmistakably revealed to us, as here and there the veil 
^^^"^"^ which shrouds the history of the second century is lifted. 
Anicetus and Soter and Eleutherus and Victor at Rome, 
PantaBnus and Clement at Alexandria^ Polycrates at Ephesus, 
Papias and Apollinaris at Hierapolis, Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Melito at Sardis, Ignatius and Serapion at Antioch, Primus and 
Dionysius at Corinth, Pothinus and Irenaeus in Gaul, Philippus 

^ Theodoret. Har. Fab. iii i dp^p fane literatnre. 

d^iircuvoi koI Tp6s r^ ypdxrei rw» 0d(a¥ ' Photius 1. o., ^i&\oyot 8i 6 Arijp 

KoX r^y i^uOev ToidtLaw rpoc€iKrf<fMi)S, Ktd <f>p(ir€i d|(oX67^ Ktxp^iUvos, 

So too Jerome, Ep, 70 (i. p. 428, ed. * Euseb. H, E. iy. ar, Jerome 1. 0., 

Vallarsi), names him among those who Theodoret. Lc, Socr. H, E,m, 7. 
were equally yersed in sacred and pro- 
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and Pinytus in Crete, Hegesippus and Narcissus in Palestine, 
all are bound together by the ties of a common organization and 
the sympathy of a common creed. The Paschal controversy 
is especially valuable, as showing the limits of divergence 
consistent with the unity of the Church. The study of this 
controversy teaches us to appreciate with ever-increasing force 
the pregnant saying of Irenseus that the difference of the usage 
establishes the harmony of the faith\ 

Though Laodicea cannot show the same intellectual activity Activity of 
as Hierapolis, yet m practical energy she is not wanting. 

One of those fitful persecutions, which sullied the rule of Martyr- 
the imperial Stoic, deprived Laodicea of her bishop Sagaris*. safaris 
The exact date of his martyrdom is not known; but we cannot °*^^' *^5« 
be far wrong in assigning it to an early year in the reign of 
M. Aurelius*. His name appears to have been held in great 
honour*. 

But Vhile the Church of Laodicea was thus contending Outbreak 
against foes without, she was also torn asunder by feuds within, chai con- ' 
Coincident with the martyrdom of Sagaris was the outburst of ^^^^^^y* 
the Paschal controversy, of which mention has been already 
made, and which for more than a century and a half disturbed 
the peace of the Church, until it was finally laid at rest by the 

^ Iren. in Euseb. H. E. v. 14 ij Sta- a.d. 164 — 166. This rests on the as- 

^civia TTJs mijirrdas (the fast which pre- sumption that the Servillius Paullui 

ceded the Paschal festival) -Hjv 6fiLpuiap here named must be identified with L. 

rip rtaT€<at ffvtflaTTftri. Sergitu Paullus of the inscriptions. 

' Melito in Euseb. H, E, iv. 16 M The name Sergius is elsewhere oon- 

Zc^ucXMov Ila^Xov dvOvrdrov r^f founded with Servius (Servilliiu) owing 

'Aafaf, ^ X6rfapt,t Koupif ifiapTvprf<rtjff to the use of contractions (see Borghesi 

iyiyero tv^r^eit toXXi) h AaooiKcl^ ly. p. 495, viii. p. 504). The mistake 

repl ro0 vdffxo, ifnrwbrroi Karik Kaiptv mnst have been introduced very early 

ip iKtiptus Tois iffiipais, xal iypd^ri raOra into the text of Eusebius. All the 

(i. e. Melito*s own treatise on the Greek mss have Servillius (Serviliua)^ 

Paschal festiyal). and so it is given in the Syriac Ver- 

' ThepioGonsulateof Paullus, under sion. Iluffinus however writes it oor- 

whom this martyrdom took place, is rectly Sergitu. 

dated by Borghesi {(Euvres viii. p. 507) * Besides Melito (1. c), Polycrates of 

somewhere between A. D. 163—168; by Ephesus refers to him with respect; 

'^9A<Qanf^n.(Faste8de9 Provinces Asia' Euseb. H. E. v. 44, rl W Bet \^€iv 

(ifUM p. 731, in Le Bas and Wadding- ^dyapiy iTtlcKoirov koX fuiprvpai ds iv 

ton Voyage ArchSologique etc.) probably AaodiKclq. KeKolfiijrcu, 
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Council of Nicsea. The Laodiceans would naturally regulate 
their festival by the Asiatic or Quartodeciraan usage, strictly 
observing the day of the month and disregarding the day of 
the week. But a great commercial centre like Laodicea must 
have attracted large crowds of foreign Christians from Palestine 
or Egypt or Borne or Gaul, who were accustomed to commemo- 
rate the Passion always on a Friday and the Resurrection on 
a Sunday according to the western practice ; and in this way 
probably the dispute arose. The treatise on the Paschal 
Festival by Melito of Sardis was written on this occasion to 
defend the Asiatic practice. The fact that Laodicea became 
the head-quarters of the controversy is a speaking testimony 
to the prominence of this Church in the latter half of the 
second century. 
Hierapolifl At a later date the influence of both Hierapolis and Laodicea 
dicea ^ ^^ sensibly declined. In the great controversies of the fourth 
^.ter an(j fifth centuries they take no conspicuous part. Among their 
bishops there is not one who has left his mark on history. And 
yet their names appear at most of the great Councils, in which 
The Arian they bear a silent part. At Nicsea Hierapolis was represented 
Nic«A by Flaccus\ Laodicea by Nunechius'. They both acquiesced 
^»- 3^5' in its decrees, and the latter as metropolitan published them 
throughout the Phrygian Churches'. Soon after, both sees 
lapsed into Arianism. At the synod of Philippopolis, com- 
posed of bishops who had seceded from the Council of Sardica, 
the representatives of these two sees were present and joined 
in the condemnation of the Athanasians. On this occasion 
Hierapolis was still represented by Flaccus, who had thus turned 
traitor to his former faith*. On the other hand Laodicea had 
changed its bishop twice meanwhile. Cecropius had won the 



Philippo- 
polis 

A.D. 347. 



* Labb. Cone. 11. 57, 62, ed. Coleti; 
Gowper'B Syriac MUcellanies p. 11, 28. 
It is remarkable that after Papias 
all the early bishops of Hierapolis 
of whom we hear have Roman names ; 
Ayiroitis Marcellns (?), GlandiuB Apolli- 
naris, Flaccus, Lucius, Yenantius. 



' Labb. Cone, n. 57, 61; Oowper's 
Syriac MUeeUanUs pp. 1 1, 38, 34. He 
had also been present at the Synod 
of Ancyra held about a.d. 314 (see 
Oalatians p. 34); ib, p. 41. 

* Labb. Cone. 11. 236. 

* i6. 744. 
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imperial favour by his abuse of the orthodox party, and was first 
promoted to Laodicea, whence he was translated to Nicomedia\ 
He was succeeded by Nonnius, who signed the Arian decree at 
Philippopolis*. When these sees recovered their orthodoxy we 
do not know ; but it is perhaps a significant fact, that neither [Gonbtak- 
is represented at the second general Council, held at Constan-™^^^', 
tinople (a.d. 381)1 At the third general Council, which met The Nee- 
at Ephesus, Laodicea is represented by Aristonicus, Hierapolis ^t^kkm 
by Venantius*. Both bishops sim the decrees condemninff ^®'®^^®^- 
Nestorius. Again in the next Christological controversy which a.d. 431. 
agitated the Church the two sees bear their part At the 
notorious Robbers' Synod, held also at Ephesus, Laodicea was Latrooin- 
represented by another Nunechius, Hierapolis by Stephanus. ^' 
Both bishops committed themselves to the policy of Dioscorus 
and the opinions of the heretic Eutyches^ Yet with the fickle- 
ness which characterized these sees at an earlier date during 
the Arian controversy, we find their representatives two years 
later at the Council of Chalcedon siding with the orthodox chalce- 
party and condemning the Eutychian heresy which they had ^^^'l, 



1 Athanaa. ad Episc, JBgypt, SiOp. 
L p. 319), Hist, Arian, ad Moru 74 
(ib. p. 307). 

' Lftbb. CofM. n. 744. 

' Ck>wper'8 Syriac MiseeU. p. 39. 

^ Labb. Cone, m. 1085, 1333, Mans. 
Cone. XY. 1367. The name of this 
bifihop of Hierapolis is Tarioosly writ- 
ten, bat Venantins seems to be the 
trae orthography. Fer some unex- 
plained reason, though present in 
person, he signs by deputy. He had 
before snbsoribed the protest to Cyril 
against oommeneing the prooeedings 
before the arrival of John of Antiooh 
(Mans. Cane, t. 767), and perhaps his 
aoqniesoenoe in the decisions of the 
Conneil was not very hearty. 

* Labb. Cone, iv. 893, 995, 918, 
tfo7, 1170, 1x71, 1x85. IntheAets 
of this heretieal eonncil, as ooeasion- 

COL. 



ally in those of the Conncil of Cfaal- 
eedon, Laodicea is somamed Trimi- 
taria (see above, p. 18, note 2), Fol- 
lowing Le Quien {Or. Christ, i. p. 835), 
I have assumed the Stephanus who 
was present at the Latrocinium to 
have been bishop of the Phrygian 
Hierapolis, though I have not found 
any decisive indication which Hie- 
rapoUs is meant. On the other hand 
the bishop of the Syrian Hierapolis 
at this time certainly bore the name 
Stephanus (Labb. Cone. iv. 737, 1506, 
[1550], 1644, X836, V. 46); and the 
synod held under Stephanus a.d. 445, 
which Wiltseh {Geography and StoHs' 
ties of the Church 1. p. 170, Eng. 
Trans.) assigns to our Hierapolis, 
belongs to the Syrian city of the same 
name, as the connexion with Perrha 
shews: Labb. Cone. iv. 737, 1644. 

5 
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so lately supported \ Nunechius is still bishop of Laodicea> 

and reverses his former vote. Stephanus has been suooeeded 

at Hierapolis by Abercius, whose orthodoxy, so far as we know, 

had not been compromised by any previous expression of opinion*. 

Later The history of these churches at a later date is such as 

^{^^Qg^^^ might have been anticipated from their attitude during the 

B^^* period of the first Four General Councils. The sees of Laodicea 

and Hierapolis, one or both, are represented at all the more 

important assemblies of the Church ; and the same vacillation 

and infirmity of purpose, which had characterized their holders 

in the earlier councils, marks the proceedings of their later 

successors'. 

Theiroom- But, though the two sees thus continue to bear witness to 

S^T^. their existence by the repeated presence of their occupants at 

tanoe. councils and synods, yet the real influence of Laodicea and 

Hierapolis on the Church at large has terminated with the 

OouMoiL close of the second century. On one occasion only did either 

OBA an ex- Community assume a position of prominence. About the middle 

ception. ^f ^j^^ fourth century a council was held at Laodicea*. It 



^ Labb. Cone, xy. 853, 86a, 1195, 
1204, 1341, 1312, 1337, 1383, 1393, 
f444, 1445, 1463, 1480, 1481, 1496, 
1501, 1505, 1716, 1733, 1736, 1744, 
1746, 1751. 

a The bishops of both sees are 
addressed by the Emperor Leo in 
his letter respecting the Gounoil of 
Chalcedon: bat their replies are not 
preseryed. Nnneohins is still bishop 
of Laodicea; bat Hierapolis has again 
changed hands, and Philippas has 
sncoeeded Aberdas (Labb. Cone. it. 
1836 sq.). Naneohins of Laodicea was 
one of those who signed the decree 
against simony at the Coonoil of Con- 
stantinople (▲.D. 459): Cone. T. 50. 

' Bee for instance the tergiyersa* 
tion of Theodoras of Laodicea and Ig- 
i^tins of Hierapolis in the matter of 
Photios and the 8th General Coanoil. 

^ This eonncil cannot have been 



held earlier than the year 344, as the 
7th canon makes mention of the Pho- 
tinians, and Photinas did not attract 
notice before that year: see Hefele, 
Coneiliengeseh. i. p. 733 sq. In the 
ancient lists of Goancils it standsAfter 
that of ^tioch (a.d. 341), and before 
that of Constantinople (a.i>. 381). 
Dr Westoott {History of the Canon^ 
p. 400) is inclined to place it aboat 
A.]>. 363, and this is the time yeiy 
generally adopted. 

Here however a diffioolty presents 
itself, which has not been noticed 
hitherto. In the Syriac mb Brit. Mu$. 
Add. 14,538, are lists of the bishops 
present at the earlier coonoils, includ- 
ing Laodioea (see Wright's Catalogue of 
the Syriae MS8 in the Bntiih Mueeum, 
f>occvi, p. 1030 sq.). These lists have 
been published by Gowper (Syriac 
Mieeell, p. 43 sq., AnaUeta Nietma 
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was convened more especially to settle some points of ecclesi- Its decree 
astical discipline ; but incidentally the assembled bishops were canon. 
led to make an order respecting the Canon of Scripture \ As 



P« 3^)y ▼lio boweyer has transposed 
the lists of Antiooh and Laodicea, so 
that he ascribes to the Antioohian 
Synod the names which really belong 
to the Laodicean. This is determined 
(as I am informed by Prof. Wright) 
by the position of the lists. 

TheLaodioeanlist then, which seems 
to be imperfect, contains twenty names ; 
and, when examined, it yields these re- 
sults. (I) At least three-fourths of the 
names can be identified with bishops 
who sat at Niciea, and probably the 
exceptions would be fewer, if in some 
eases th^ had not been obscured by 
transcription into Syziac and by the 
errors of copyists. (9) When identi- 
fied, they are fonnd to belong in almost 
every instance to Codesyria, Phosnicia, 
Palestine, Cilicia, andlsaoria, whereas 
apparently not one comes from Phrygia, 
I^difl, or the other weetem distncts 
of Asia Ifxnor. 

Supposing that this is a gennine 
Laodicean list, we are led by the first 
result to place it as near in time as 
possible to the Comicil of Nic«a; 
and hy the second to question whether 
alter all the Syrian Laodicea may not 
hare been meant instead of the Phry- 
gian. On the other hand tradition is 
unanimous in placing this synod in 
the Phrygian town, and in this yery 
Synac ua the heading of the canons 
begins *0f the Synod of Laodicea of 
Pfaiygia.' On the whole it appears 
probable' thai this supposed list of 
biflhops who met at Laodicea belongs 
to some other Council. The Laodicean 
Synod seems to have been, as Dr 
Westoott describes it (1. c), < A small 
gathering of clergy from parts of 
Lydia and Phrygia.' 

In a large mosaic work in the Ohurch 



at Bethlehem, in which all the more 
important Councils are represented, 
we find the following inscription; ['H] 
iyUi oivoZot ^ h Aaoiucel^ rift ^pvylat 
r(aw Kt iTtffK&irw yir^ovtw iik Morraydr 
Kk [T]d[f] Xoir&f ip4ffeir Toi/[Tovt] ci^f 
alperiKo^ Kot ix^podt rifs dXtSdat 4 
iyla ffvvodos iFtBe/idrifftw (Ciampini ds 
SacT, ^dif, a Comtant. eonstr, p. 156; 
comp. Boeokh Corp. Inser. 8953). 
The mention of Montanus might sug- 
gest that this was one of those Asiatic 
synods held against Montanism at 
the end of the second or beginning of 
the third century. But no record of 
any such synod is preserred elsewhere, 
and, as all the other Councils com- 
memorated in these mosaics are found 
in the list sanctioned by the Quini- 
sextine Coundl, this can hardly have 
been an exception. The inscription 
must therefore refer to the well-known . 
Council of Laodicea in the fourth cen- 
tury, which received this sanction. ^ 
The description however is not very 
correct, for though Montanism is inci- 
dentally condemned in the eighth 
canon, yet this condemnation was not 
the main object of the council and oc- 
cupies a very subordinate place. The 
Bethlehem mosaics were completed 
A.i>. 1 169: see Boeckh C I. 8756. 

^ The canons of this Council, 
59 in number, will be found in Labb. 
Concyi. 1530 sq., ed. Coleti. The last 
of these forbids the reading of any 
but 'the Canonical books of the Hew 
and Old Testament.' To this is often 
appended (sometimes as a 60th canon) 
a list of the Canonical books; but 
Dr Westcott has shown that this list 
is a later addition and does not 
belong to the original decrees of the 
council [Canon p. 400 sq.). 

5—2 
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this was the first occasion in which the subject had been 
brought formally before the notice of an ecclesiastical assembly, 
this Council of Laodicea secured a notoriety which it would not 
otherwise have obtained, and to which it was hardly entitled 
by its constitution or its proceedings. Its decrees were con- 
firmed and adopted by later councils both in the East and in 
the West*. 
Its decrees More important however for my special purpose, than the 
the EpiB- influence of this synod on the Church at large, is the light 

tie to the -^hich its canons throw on the heretical tendencies of this 
G0I08- 

sians. district, and on the warnings of St Paul in the Colossian 
Epistle. To illustrate this fact it will only be necessary to 
write out some of these canons at length : 

Gol. ii 14, 29. ' It is not right for Christians to Judaize and abstain 
' ' from labour on the sabbath, but to work on this same day. 
They should pay respect rather to the Lord's day, and, if 
possible, abstain from labour on it as Christians. But if they 
should be found Judaizers, let them be anathema in the sight 
of Christ.' 

GoL il 18. 35. 'It is not right for Christians to abandon the Church 
of God and go away and invoke angels {arfyikov^ ovofia^eivy 



^ By the Qninisextiiie Goandl (a.i>. 
692) in the East (Labb. Cone, tii. 
1345), and by the Synod of Aiz-la- 
Chapelle (a.d. 789) in the West {Cone. 
n. 10 sq.). 

* Theodoret abont a oentnzy after 
the Laodicean Oonnoil, commenting on 
Col. ii. 18, statefi that this disease 
(t& rd$os) which St Panl denomices 
*long remained in Phrygia and Pi- 
sidia.* *For this reason also,' he 
adds, *a synod conyened in Lao- 
dicea of Phrygia forbad by a decree 
the offering prayer to angels; and 
0?en to the present time oratories of 
the holy Michael may be seen among 
them and their neighbours.' See 
alao below p. 70, note 3. A curi- 
ous inscription, found in the theatre 



at Miletus (Boeckh C, L 3895), illus- 
trates this tendency. It is written 
in seven columns, each having a dif- 
ferent planetary symbol, and a dif- 
ferent permutation of the vowels with 

the same invocation Ape. (t>irAAT0N. 

THN . nOAiN • MIAHCICON . K<M . 
HANTAC • TOYC • KATOIKOYNTAC, 

while at the common base is written 

ApXArreAOl . ipy^iACC€TM . H . HO- 
AlC . MlAHCiCON . KAI . HANTCC . 01 . 

K<9X . . . Boeckh writes, 'Etsi hie 

titulus Gnosticorxmi et Basilidianorum 
commentis prorsus congruus est, ta- 
men potuit ab ethnicis Milesiis scrip- 
tus esse; quare nolui eum inter Chris- 
tianos rejicere, quum priesertim pub- 
lion Milesiorum superstitionis docn- 
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and hold conventicles {ovva^t^ iromv); for these things axe 
forbidden. If therefore any one is found devoting himself 
to this secret idolatry, let him be anathema, because he aban- 
doned our Lord Jesus Christ and went after idolatry.' 

36. ' It is not right for priests or clergy to be magicians 
or enchanters or mathematicians or astrologers \ or to make 
safeguards {<l>v\atcTi]pia) as they are called, for such things are 
prisons {Secfimn^pta) of their souls': and we have enjoined 
that they which wear them be cast out of the Church/ 

37. * It is not right to receive from Jews or heretics the 
festive offerings which they send about, nor to join in their 
festivals.' 

38. ' It is not right to receive unleavened bread from the 
Jews or to participate in their impieties.' 

It is strange, at this late date, to find still lingering in 
these churches the same readiness to be 'judged in respect 
of an holiday or a new moon or a sabbath,' with the same 
tendency to relinqiiish the hold of the Head and to substitute 
* a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels,' which three 
centuries before had called forth the Apostle's rebuke and 
warning in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

During the flourishing period of the Eastern Church, Lao- EooledAs- 
dicea appears as the metropolis of the province of Phrygia ^f jj^, 
Facatiana, counting among its suflragan bishoprics the see of^^^ 
Colossse*. On the other hand Hierapolis, though only sixliB. 
miles distant, belonged to the neighbouring province of Phrygia 
Salutaris^ whose metropolis was Syimada, and of which it was 



mentnin insigne sit.' The idea of 
the seven dyioi, eombined in the one 
dpxdiyytKof, seems eertainly to poini 
to Jewish, if not Christian, influences ; 
Ber. i 4, iii X, ir. 5, t. 6. 

I Thon^ there is no direot men- 
tion of 'magio' in the letter to the 
Colossians, yet it was a eharacteristie 
tendenoy of this part of Asia: Acts 
adz. 19, a Tim. iLL 8, 13. See the 
note on Gat ▼. 90. The term /ul^1^ 



fmriKol is used in this decree in its 
ordinary sense of astrologers, sooth- 
sayers. 

* A play on the double sense of ^v- 
XoicnfjfHor (i) a safeguard or amulet, 
(2) a guard-house. 

' A list of the bishoprics belonging 
to this province at the time of the 
Council of Chaloedon is given, Labb. 
Cone* IT. 1501, 1 7 16. 

* Cone. IV. 1 716, 1744. 
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one of the most important sees. The stream of the Lycos 
seems to have formed the boundary line between the two 
ecclesiastical provinces. At a later date EUerapoUs itself was 
raised to metropolitan rank\ 
Obsonrity But while Laodicea and Hierapolis held the foremost place 
oBBee. jj^ ^^ records of the early Church, and continued to bear an 
active, though inconspicuous part^ in later Christian history, 
Coloss8e was from the very first a cipher. The town itself, as 
we haye seen, was already waning in importance, when the 
Apostle wrote ; and its subsequent decline seems to have been 
rapid. Not a single event in Christian history is connected- 
with its name; and its very existence is only rescued from 
oblivion, when at long intervals some bishop of CoIosssb at- 
taches his signature to the decree of an ecclesiastical synod. 
The city ceased to strike coins in the reign of Gordian (a.d. 
It ig snp- 238 — 244)*. It fell gradually into decay, being supplanted by 
ChoniB. ^ *^® neighbouring town Chon», the modem Chonos, so called 
from the natural funnels by which the streams here disappear 
in underground channels formed by the incrustations of traver- 
tine*. We may conjecture also that its ruin wad hastened by 



^ At the 5th and 6th General Cotin- 
oil8 (a.d. 553 and a.d. 680) Hierapolis 
18 styled a metropolis (Labb. Cone, yi. 
320, Tii. 1068, 1097, 1 1 17); and in the 
latter case it is designated metropolis 
of Pkrygia Faoatiana, though this 
same designation is still given to Lao- 
dicea. Synnada retains its position 
as metropolis of Pkrygia SaliOaris, 

From this time forward Hierapolis 
seems always to hold metropolitan 
zank. But no notice is preserved of 
the oironmstanoes under which the 
change was made. In the NoHtia it 
generally occnrs twice— first as a suf- 
fragan see of Phrygia Salutans^ and 
seoondly as metropolis of another 
Phxygia Paoatiana (distinct from that 
which has Laodicea for its metropolis) : 
HieroelU SyneedemuB et NoHtia (ed. 
Parthey) Not. i, pp. 56, 57, 69, 73; 



Not. 3, pp. 114, 114; Not. 7, pp. 15a, 
16 x; Not. 8, pp. 164, 176, 180; Not. 
9, pp. 193, 197; Not. 10, pp. aia, 220, 
In this latter position it is placed 
quite out of the proper geographical 
order, thus showing that its metro- 
politan jurisdiction was created com- 
paratively late. The number of dioceses 
in the province is generally given as 
9; Nilus ib, p. 301. The name of the 
province is variously corrupted from 
UtucaruurfiSf e.g. Kainrariar$f, Karra- 
dttv^of. Unless tha ecdesiAstioal posi- 
tion of Hierapolis was altogether ano- 
malous, as a province within a pro- 
vince, its double mention in the ^o- 
tititB must be explained by a confusion 
of its earlier and later status. 

' See Hionnet iv. p, 969, TrfwJrft 
NumUm^-HeUetu p, 45. 

* Joannes C^ropalata p. 686 (ed. 
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a renewed assault of its ancient enemj^ the earthquake\ It is 
commonly said that ChonsB is built on the site of the ancient 
Colossae ; but the later town stands at some distance from the 
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Bonn.) ^f^7f...rods To6pKOVt ivayyiX- 
\ovaa 'Hip h Xwrcut toKit^Iop koX airrbw 
rim vtpifi&ifrop iv daufutn xal dpaSij' 
/utai ToO dpxi<rrpar^ov wo^p KaroXap&p 
ip iULxadp^,..KaX rb Z^ ax^TXu&repop, 
fLifdi riit rod x^MA^os iHjpayyas ip frep 
nt rapappiopTet fcrafioL ix^ffe x««^cv^ 
fi€POi diii Tiyt ToO dpx^^^P^''^^^ '** 
Xoifif ividfffdat Kol $€0<rrffjUat u>t 81& 
TpoPcSs d<rrarovp rd /^fia koI "Xidp 
eudpofiovp ixovtrif robt Karavt^evy&rat 
ZuiTJipijaaif jr.r.X. 

The 'worship of angels' is onrionsly 
oonneeted with the physical featores 
of the oonntiy in the legend to whieh 
Oozopalata refers. The people were in 
imminent danger from a sudden innn- 
dation of the Lycns, when the arch- 
angel liiohael appeared and opened a 
ehasm in the earth through which the 
waters flowed away harmlessly: Hart- 
ley's ReiearehiM in Greece p. 55. See 
another legend, or another version of 
the legend, in which the archangel 
interpoees, in Laborde p. 103. 

It was the birth-place of Nicetas 

Ohoniaies, one of the most important 

of the Byzantine historians, who thns 

speaks of it (de Manuel vt 2, p. 150, 

ed. Bonn.') ; ^pvylap re Kcd KaoUMio» 

luSBtip i^ucP€tr<u it Xc&yai, v6\tp ev- 

dal/topa jcal p/ty£krfp^ rdXcu r&f EoXa^- 

ffdt, rf|r ^^v rov WYypa^ws rarplda, 

Kcd rip Apxayy^yMcop poop eUruop fttyidu 

pdywrop Kol KdKKei uMaarop Bpra xal 

9av/»a^a9 x^<P^' Siropra ipyop x.r.X., 

where a cormpt reading TLaXaaait for 

KoKaffffdt had misled some. It will be 

remembered that the words xiXiy 

€»UdfMPa Koi luyikqp are boixowed from 

Xenophon's description of Colossie 

(Anah, i. 3. 6) : see abore, p. 15, note 3. 

He again alludes to bis native place, 

de Isaac, ii. 9, pp. 5a, 3 roi)t Aao8uect 



8^ ^p&Yas ivopmxm ixiKwrePj Chrtp kcX 
roin rwp Xfapup tup ipMP oUifTopas, and 
XJrhs Capta 16, p. 84a, r6 di rjp iftoO 
rev ffVYYpoti^us Nucijra rarpis al Xiapat 
Kol 4 dyx^rippMP ravrg ^pvyucii Aaodl' 
Ktta, 

^ We may conjecture that it was the 
disastrous earthquake nnder OaUienns 
(A.D. 762) which proved fatal to Colos- 
S8B (see above p. 38, note i). This is 
consistent with the fact above men- 
tioned that no Colossian coins later 
than Gordian are extant. We read 
indeed of an earthquake in the reign 
of Gordian himself 'eo usque gravis nt 
oivitates etiam terrs hiatu deperirent' 
(Capitol. Vit, Gord, 96), but we are not 
informed of the localities affected by 
it. When St Chrysostom wrote, the 
dty existed no longer, as may be in- 
ferred from his comment (xi. p. 323) 
*H r^Xcf r^f ^pvytaf ^r* koL SrfKop iK 
roG rrjp AaoiUceiiUf T\rf<HoP etpcu. 

On the other hand M. Benan 
{V Antechriit p. 99) says of the earth- 
quake under Nero, ^Colosses ne sut se 
relever; elle disparut presque du 
nombre des 6glises*; and he adds in a 
note 'ColoBses n'a pas de monnaies 
imp^riales [Waddington].' For this 
statement there is, I believe, no au- 
thority; and as regards the coins it is 
certainly wrong. 

Earthquakes have been largely in- 
strumental in changing the sites of 
cities situated within the range of 
their influence. Of this we have an 
instance in the neighbourhood of 
C0I08S8B. Hamilton (i. p. 5 14) reports 
that an earthquake which occurred at 
DenizH about a hundred years ago 
caused the inhabitants to remove their 
residences to a different locality, where 
th^ have remained ever since. 
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earlier, as Salisbury does from Old Saruxn. The episoopal 
see necessarily followed the population ; though for some time 
after its removal to the new town the bishop still continued 
to use the older title, with or without the addition of Chonad 
by way of explanation, till at length the name of this primitive 
Apostolic Church passes wholly out of sightS 

The Turkish conquest pressed with more than common 
severity on these districts. When the day of visitation came, 
the Church was taken by surprise. Occupied with ignoble 
quarrels and selfish interests, she had no ear for the voice of 
Him who demanded admission. The door was barred and 
the knock unheeded. The long-impending doom overtook 
her, and the golden candlestick was remoyed foi ovo i' from 
the-Bten»l EiFesence*. (N^^ ^I - v^s' 



* 



y 



1 At the Goanoil of Ghaloedon (a.d. 
451) Knneohina of Laodioea sabsoribea 
'for the absent bishops under him,' 
among whom is mentioned 'Eirt^aWov 
T({XewfKoXa<r<rwr(Ijabb. Cone. it. 1501, 
ed. Coleti; oomp. ib, 17.4$). At the 
Quinisextine Conneil (▲.n. 692) ooonrs 
the signatnre of Koa/tSs McKowtn r6- 
}i€tn JLoKoffffa^s [He) Ilaicaridi^f {Cone, 
YiL 1408). At the and ConnoU of 
Niesa (a.i>. 787) the name of the see 
is in a transition state; the bishop 
Theodosins (or Dosithens) signs him> 
self sometimes Xurwr ilroi KoKourcrwt 
sometimes Xtrntp simply (Cone. nn. 



689, 796, 988, i«oo, i3i«, 1357, 1378, 
1433, 1523, 1533, in many of whieh 
passages the word Xmfwv is grossly 
cormpted). At later Councils the see 
is called Xwroi; and this is the name 
which it bears in the Notitia (pp. 97, 
127, 199, 222f 303, ed. Parthey). 

' For the remains of Christian 
churches at Laodicea see Fellows Asia 
Minor p. 189^ Pooocke p. 74. A de* 
scription of three fine churches at 
Hierapolis is given in Feigusson's IZ- 
luitrated Handbook of Arehiteeture n. 
p. 967 fsq, ; comp. Teiier Ane Mineure 
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FROM the language of St Paul, addressed to the Church Two ele- 
of Colossae, we may infer the presence of two disturbing ™®2ie 
elements which threatened the purity of Christian faith and Coloeaian 

. . . , heresy. 

practice in this community. These elements are distmguish- 
able in themselves, though it does not follow that they present 
the teaching of two distinct parties. 

1. A mere glance at the epistle suffices to detect the i. Judaio. 
presence of Judaism in the teaching which the Apostle com- 

bata The observance oi sabbaths and new moons is decisive 
in this respect. The distinction of noeats and drinks points in 
the same direction^. Even the enforcement of the initiatory 
rite of Judaism may be inferred from the contrast implied in 
St Paul's recommendation of the spiritual circumcision*. 

2. On the other hand a closer examination of its language s. Gnos- 
shows that these Judaic features do not exhaust the portrai- 
ture of the heresy or heresies against which the epistle is 
directed. We discern an element of theosophic speculation, 
which is alien to the spirit of Judaism proper. We are con- 
fronted with a shadowy mysticism, wliich loses itself in the 
contemplation of the unseen world. We discover a tendency 

to interpose certain spiritual agencies, intermediate beings, 
between Qod and man, as the instruments of communication 
and the objects of worship*. Anticipating the result which 
will appear more clearly hereafter, we may say that along 

> Col. ii i6, 17, ai sq. ' ii. II. ? ii. 4, 8, 18, 13. 
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Are these 
combined 
or sepa- 
rate? 



General 
reasons for 
supposing 
one heresy 
only, in 
which they 
are fused. 



with its Judaism there was a Gnostic element in the false 
teaching which prevailed at Colossse. 

Have we then two heresies here, or one only? Were 
these elements distinct, or were they fused into the same 
system? In other words, Is St Paul controverting a phase 
of Judaism on the one hand, and a phase of Gnosticism on 
the other ; or did he find himself in conflict with a Judaso- 
Gnostic heresy which combined the two* ? 

On closer examination we find ourselves compelled to 
adopt the latter alternative. The epistle itself contains no 
hint that the Apostle has more than one set of antagonists 
in view ; and the needless multiplication of persons or events 
is always to be deprecated in historical criticism. Nor indeed 
does the hypothesis of a single complex heresy present any 



1 The Colossian heresy has been 
made the subject of special disserta- 
tions by SoHMBCKBHBUBOBB BHtrdge 
zur Einleitung ins N, T. (Stuttgart 
1831), and Ueherdaa Alter derJUdUchen 
Proielyien-Tatrfii nehtt einer Beilage 
ilher die IrrUhrer zu Colottd (Berlin 
1 838); by OsiANDSB Ueher die CoIob- 
iieehen IrrUhrer {TUbinger Zeitsehrift 
for 1834, ni. p. 96 sq.) ; and by Shbin- 
yrAij>DeP8eudodoctaribtt8 Colossensibus 
(Bonn 1834). But more yaluable con- 
tributions to the subject will often be 
found in introductions to the com- 
mentaries on the epistle. Those of 
Blbek, Daties, Mbyeb, Olbhausxn, 
STBieBB, and Da Wbttb may be 
mentioned. Among other works which 
may be consulted are Baub Der ApoS' 
tel PatUus p. 417 sq. ; Boehmeb 
Ueigoge in Epittolam ad Coloesemee^ 
Berlin 1829, p. 56 sq., p. 377 sq. ; 
BuBTON Inquiry into the Heresies of 
the' Apostolic AgSt Lectures iv, V; 
EwAliD Die Sendsehfeiben des Apostels 
Paulm p. 463 sq. ; Hilobnveld 
Der Gnosticismvu u. das Neue Testa' 
ment in the Zeitsckr, /. Wissemch. 



TheoL xin. p. 233 sq. ; B. A. Lip- 
8ITJ8 in Sehenkels BiheULexieon, 8. y. 
GnosiB; Maybbhoff Der Brief an 
die Colosser p. 107 sq. ; Nbandeb 
Planting of the Christian Church i. 
p. 319 sq. (Eng. Trans.); Pbbs- 
sbbsb Trois Premiers Sidles n. p. 
194 sq. ; Stobb Opuscula il p. 149 
sq. ; Thixbbch Die Kirche im Apos- 
tolisclien Zeitalter p. 146 sq. Of all 
the accounts of these Colossian false 
teachers, I haye found none more 
satisfactory than that of Neander, 
whose opinions are followed in the 
main by the most sober of later 
writers. 

In the inyestigation which follows I 
haye assumed that the Colossian false 
teachers were Christians in some sense. 
The yiews maintained by some earlier 
critioB, who regarded them as (i) Jews, 
or (9) Gbeek philosophers, or (3) Chal- 
dean magi, haye found no f ayour and 
do not need serious consideration. See 
Meyer's introduction for an enumera- 
tion of such yiews. A refutation of 
them will be found in Bleek's Vor^ 
Usungen p. 13 sq. 
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real difficulty. If the two elements seem irreconcileable, or at 
least incongruous, at first sight, the incongruity disappears on 
further examination. It will be shown in the course of this 
investigation, that some special tendencies of religious thought 
among the Jews themselves before and about this time pre- 
pared the way for such a combination in a Christian community 
like the Church of ColossaB\ Moreover we shall find that the 
Christian heresies of the next succeeding ages exhibit in a more 
developed form the same complex type, which here appears in 
its nascent state'; this later development not only showing 
that the combination was historically possible in itself, but 
likewise presupposing some earlier stage of its existence such 
as confronts us at Colossad. 

But in fact the Apostle's language hardly leaves the ques- S. Paid's 
tion open. The two elements are so closely interwoven inigdeoislTe 
his refutation, that it is impossible to separate them, ^^poi^ 
passes backwards and forwards from the one to the other 
in such a way as to show that they are only parts of one 
complex whole. On this point the logical connexion of the 
sentences is decisive: 'Beware lest any man make spoil of 
yoa through philosophy and vain deceit after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world... Ye were circumcised 
with a circumcision not made with hands... And you... did He 
quicken,... blotting out the handwriting of ordinances which 
was against you... Let no man therefore judge you in meat 
or drink, or in respect of a holy day or a new moon or a 
sabbath... Let no man beguile you of your prize in a self- 
imposed humility and service of angels... If ye died with Christ 
from the rudiments of the world, why... are ye subject to 
ordinances... which things have a show of wisdom in self- 
imposed service and humility and hard treatment of the body, 
but are of no value against indulgence of the fleshV Here 

1 See below, p. 83 sq. elementt. He argnet thai 'theee tire 

* See below, p. 107 sq. twndennieit are related to one another 

*GoLiL 8 — 3$. Hilgmfeld(2)«r6fno*- as ^ib and water, and nothing standa 

Udtmm eta p. S50 eq.) eantends atie- in the way of allowing the author after 

nnooaly for ihe aepm^ioii of the two the llsaiaide-gUnoe at the Qnoatifla to 
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the superior wisdom, the speculative element which is charac- 
teristic of Gnosticism, and the ritual observance, the practical 
element which was supplied by Judaism, are regarded not 
only as springing from the same stem, but also as inter- 
twined in their grovrth. And the more carefully we examine 
the sequence of the Apostle's thoughts, the more intimate will 
the connexion appear. 

Gnoetio- Having described the speculative element in this complex 

ism must i_ • • n r\ X.* T • • • xi- 

be defined heresy provisionally as Gnostic, I purpose enquirmg m the 
BodlMd! ^^^^ place, how far Judaism prior to and independently of 
Christianity had allied itself with Gnostic modes of thought ; 
and afterwards, whether the description of the Colossian heresy 
is such as to justify us in thus classing it as a species of 
Gnosticism. But, as a preliminary to these enquiries, some de- 
finition of the word, or at least some conception of the leading 
ideas which it involves, will be necessary. With its complex 
varieties and elaborate developments we have no concern here : 
for, if Gnosticism can be found at all in the records of the 



pass over with ver. 1 1 to the JndiuzarB, 
with whom Ool. ii i6 sq. is ezolusiTely 
eoncemed.' He Bapposes therefore 
that ii. 8 — lo refers to ' pure Gnostics/ 
and iL i6 — 93 to 'pore Jadaizers.' 
To this it is sufficient to answer (i) 
That, if the two elements he so an- 
tagonistic, they managed nevertheless 
to reconcile their differences; for we 
find them nnited in several Judao- 
Gnostic heresies in the first half of 
the second centnry, ^vp<ifu>a'ap ydp, 
tfrret ixOurroi ri Tplp, vvp jccU $£KM<rat 
Ktd r& Tlcrr' ^^t^drip; (1) That the 
two passages are directly connected 
together hy rd. orotxeia roD KSc/toVf 
which occurs in hoth w. 8, 30; (3) 
That it is not a simple transition once 
for all from the Gnostic to the Jndaic 
elementt hut the epistle passes to and 
fro several times from the one to the 
other ; while no hint is given thai two 



separate heresies are attacked, hnt on 
the contrary the sentences are con- 
nected in a logical sequence (e.g. ver. 
9 Sti^ 10 6t, It hf ^ 12 ir <h 1$ K€df 
16 o0r). I hope to make this point clear 
in my notes on the passage. 

The hypothesis of more than one 
heresy is maintained also hy Hein- 
richs(Eoppe7^. T. vn. Part 3, 1803). ^^ 
an earlier date it seems to he favoured 
hyGrotius (notes oniL 16, 21); hut 
his language is not very explicit. And 
earlier still Calvin in his argument to 
the epistle writes, 'Putant aliqui duo 
fuisse hominum genera, qui ahducere 
tentarent Colossenses ah evangelii pu- 
ritate,* but rejects this view as uncaUed 
for. 

The same question is raised with 
regard to the heretical teachers of the 
Pastoral Epistles, and should pro- 
baUy be answered in the same way* 
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Apostolic age, it will obviously appear in a simple and ele- 
mentary form. Divested of its accessories and presented in its 
barest outline, it is not difficult of delineation\ 

I. As the name attests*, Gnosticism implies the possession i. Intel- 

^1 lectual ex- 

of a superior wisdom, which is hidden from others. It makes a olturive- 
distinction between the select few who have this higher gift^oSJ^o- 
and the vulgar many who are without it. Faith, blind faith, i^"^ 
suffices the latter, while knowledge is the exclusive possession 
of the former. Thus it recognises a separation of intellectual 
caste in religion, introducing the distinction of an esoteric 
and an exoteric doctrine, and interposing an initiation of some 
kind or other between the two classes. In short it is animated 
by the exclusive aristocrcUic spirit*, which distinguishes the 
ancient religions, and from which it* was a main function of 
Christianity to deliver mankind. 

2.. This was its spirit ; and the intellectual questions, on 2. Specn- 
which its energies were concentrated and to which it professed nets of 
to hold the key, were mainly twofold. How can the work of ?^*'^®' 
creation be explained ? and, How are we to account for the ex- 
istence of evil* ? To reconcile the creation of the world and Creation 
the existence of evil with the conception of God as the abso- world, and 
lute Being, was the problem which all the Gnostic systems set o£^^°® 
themselves to solve. It will be seen that the two questions 
cannot be treated independently but have a very close and 
intimate connexion with each other. 

^ The chief anthorities for the his- they designated the possessors of this 

tory of Gnostioism are Neakdbb higher gnosis, see the notes on GoL i. 

Church History n. p. i sq.; Baub Die 38, and PhiL iii. 15. 

Christliche Gnosis (Tiibingen, 1835); ' See Neander 1. c. p. i sq., from 

H4TTSB Histoire Critique du Gnos- whom the epithet is borrowed. 

tieigme (and ed., Strashonrg and Paris, « The fathers speak of this as the 

1843) ; ^* ^' LiPfiius Onosticismus in main question about which the Gno- 

Srsoh n. Gmber «. V. (Leipzig, i860); sties busy themselves; Vnde malum f 

Mansbl Onostie Heresies of the First xMtp 4 xcuc(a ; Tertull. de Prascr. 7, 

and Second Centuries (London, 1875); adv. Marc. i. 1, Ens. H, E, v. 47; 

and for Gnostic art, Eikq Gnostics passages quoted by Baur Christliche 

ond their Remains (London 1864). Cfnosis p. 19. On the leading conoep- 

' See esp. Lren. i. 6. i sq., Clem, tions of Gnostioism see especially Ne- 

Alex. Strom, ii. i>. 433 sq. (Potter). On ander, 1. c. p. 9 sq. 
the words rAecoc, irpeufAariKot, by^hich 
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Ezistonoe The Gnoatic argument ran as follows : Did God create the 
how to be world out of nothing, evolve it from Himself? Then, God 
explained? jjj^jj^g perfectly good and creation having resulted from His 
sole act without any opposing or modifying influence, evil 
would have been impossible; for otherwise we are driven to 
the conclusion that God created evil. 
MattOT This solution being rejected as impossible, the Gnostic was 

ofeTil. obliged to postulate some antagonistic principle independent 
of God, by which His creative energy was thwarted and limited. 
This opposing principle^ the kingdom of evil, he conceived to 
be the world of matter. The precise idea of its mode of 
operation varies in different Gnostic systems. It is sometimes 
regarded as a dead passive resistance, sometimes as a turbulent 
active power. But, though the exact point of view may shift, 
the object contemplated is always the same. In some way or 
other evil is regarded as residing in the material, sensible 
world. Thus Gnostic speculation on the existence of evil ends 
in a dualism. 
Oreation This point being conceded, the ulterior question arises: 

explained? How then is creation possible ? How can the Infinite com- 
municate with the Finite, the Good with the Evil ? How can 
God act upon matter? God is perfect, absolute, incompre- 
hensible. 

This, the Gnostic went on to argue, could only have been 
possible by some self-limitation on the part of God. God must 
express Himself in some way. There must be some evolution, 
Dootxine some effluence, of Deity. Thus the Divine Being germinates, as 
tions. ^^ were ; and the first germination again evolves a second from 
itself in like manner. In this way we obtain a series of succes- 
sive emanations, which may be more or fewer, ajs the requirements 
of any particular system demand. In each successive evolution 
the Divine element is feebler. They sink gradually lower and 
lower in the scale, as they are farther removed from their 
source; until at length contact with matter is possible, and 
creation ensues. These are the emauations, aeons, spirits, or 
angels, of Gnosticism, conceived as more or less concrete and 
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pBiBonal according to the different aspects in which they are 
regarded in different systems. 

3* Such is the hare outline (and nothing more is needed 3* Pnoti- 
for my immediate purpose) of the speculative views of Gnostic- of Gnoetio- 
ism. But it is ohvious that these views must have exerted ^""^ 
a powerful influence on the ethical systems of their advocates^ 
and thus they would involve important practical consequences. 
If matter is the principle of evil^ it is of infinite moment for a 
man to know how he can avoid its baneful influence and thus 
keep his higher nature unclogged and unsullied. 

To this practical question two directly opposite answers Two oppo- 

1 site ethi- 

were given*: oalruleB. 

(i) On the one hand, it was contended that the desired (i) Bigpid 
end might best be attained by a rigorous abstinence. Thus 
commimication with matter, if it could not be entirely avoided, 
might be reduced to a minimum. Its grosser defilements 
at all events would be escaped. The material part of maa 
would be subdued and mortified, if it could not be annihilated ; 
and the spirit, thus set free, would be sublimated, and rise to 
its proper leveL l^hus the ethics of Qnosticism pointed in the 
first instance to a strict asceticism, 

(ii) But obviously the results thus attained are very slight (ii) Un- 
and inadequate. Matter is about us everywhere. We do but lioense. 
touch the skirts of the evil, when we endeavour to fence our- 
selves about by prohibitive ordinances, ajs, for instance, when we 
enjoin a spare diet or forbid marriage. Some more compre- 
hensive rule is wanted, which shall apply to every contingency 
and every moment of our lives. Arguing in this way, other 
Gnostic teachers arrived at an ethical rule directly opposed to 
the former. 'Cultivate an entire indifference,' they said, 
' to the world of sense. Do not give it a thought one way or 

^ On this point see Clem. Strom, iii fwa^mp KarayyiKXovffir ^th the wl^ole 

5 (P* 5>9) ^^ 9^ duXiirrtt wpdyfjtara d- pas8Age which foUows. As examples 

wdi^mt r&t aXpiff€i,t d.woKptmifi€$a w- of the one extreme may be inatanoed 

TMt' 4 ydp roc iJdia^6/Htt ^ Mdff- the Garpocratiana andCainitea:oltiie 

Kovav, rj rh inriprovow dyovctu iyKpd' other the Enoratite& * 
rctov 9^d dveawfidat koX 0cXaircx0iy> 
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the other^ but follow your own impulses. The ascetic prin- 
ciple assigns a certain importance to matter. The ascetic fails 
in consequence to assert his own independence. The true rule 
of life is to treat matter as something alien to you, towards 
which you have no duties or obligations and which you can 
use or leave unused as you like\' In this way the reaction from 
rigid asceticism led to the opposite extreme of unrestrained 
licentiousness, both alike springing from the same false concep- 
tion of matter as the principle of evil. 

Gnosticism, as defined by these characteristic features, has 
obviously no necessary connexion with Christianity*. Christi- 
anity would naturally arouse it to unwonted activity, by lead- 
ing men to dwell more earnestly on the nature and power of 
evil, and thus stimulating more systematic thought on the 
theological questions which had already arrested attention. 
After no long time Gnosticism would absorb into its system 
more or fewer Christian elements, or Christianity in some of 
its forms would receive a tinge from Gnosticism. But the 
thing itself had an independent root, and seems to have been 



^ See for instance the description 
of the Carpocratians in Iren. i. 15. 3 sq., 
ii. 33. I sq., Hippol. JTicsr. Tii. 33, Epi- 
phan. Hiar, xzyii i sq. ; from which 
passages it appears that they justified 
their moral profligacy on the principle 
that the highest perfection consists in 
the most complete contempt of mun- 
dane things. 

' It will be seen from the descrip- 
tion in the text, that Gnosticism (as 
I haye defined it) presupposes only a 
belief in one Ood, the absolute Being, 
as against the vulgar polytheism. All 
its e$$entidl features, as a speeulatiYe 
system, may be explained from this 
simple element of belief, without any 
intervention of specially Christian or 
even Jewish doetrine. Ohristianity 
added two new elements to it ; (i) the 
idea of Red^mpHon, (1) the person of 
Ckrut, To explain the former, and to 



find a place for the latter, henceforth 
become prominent questions which 
press for solution; and Gnosticism in 
its several developments undergoes 
various modifications in the endeavour 
to solve them. Bedemption must be 
set in some relation to the fundamen- 
tal Gnostic conception of the antagon- 
ism between Gk)d and matter; and 
Christ must have some place found 
for Him in the fundamental Gbiostic 
doctrine of emanations. 

If it be urged that there is no autho- 
rity for the name * Gnostic' as applied 
to these pre-Christian theosophists, I 
am not concerned to prove the con- 
trary, as my main position is not 
affected thereby. The term ' Gnostic ' 
is here used, only beoanse no other is so 
convenient or so appropriate. See 
note d, p. 81. 
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prior in time. The probabilities of the case, and the scanty 
traditions of history, alike point to this independence of the 
two\ K so, it is a matter of little moment at what precise 
time the name ^Gnostic' was adopted, whether before or after 
contact with Christianity ; for we are concerned only with the 
growth and direction of thought which the name represents*. 



If then Gnosticism was not an offspring of Christianity, Its alli- 
but a direction of religious speculation which existed indepen- jixdaism 
dently, we are at liberty to entertain the question whether it n^^. 
did not form an alliance with Judaism, contemporaneously anity. 
with or prior to its alliance with Christianity. There is at 
least no obstacle which bars such an investigation at the out- 



1 This qneBtion mH require oloBdr 
inTestigfttion when I come to disenss 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. Meanwhile I content my- 
self with referring to Baxxr ChrUtUche 
GnoHt p. 39 sq. and lipfiixiB Gnosti' 
eismus p. 930 sq. Both these writers 
concede, and indeed insist upon, the 
non-Ohristian baslB of Gnosticism, at 
least 00 far as I hare maintained it in 
the text. Thus for instance Banr 
says (p. 53), 'Though Christian gnosis 
is the completion of gnosis, yet the 
Christian element in gnosis is not so 
essential as that gnosis cannot still be 
gnosis eren without this element. But 
just as we can abstract it from the 
Christian element, so can we also go still 
further and regard even the Jewish as 
not strictly an essential element of 
gnosis.' In another work {Die drei enten 
Jahrhunderte, p. 167, ist ed.) he ex- 
presses himself still more strongly to 
the same effect, but the expressions 
are modified in the second edition. 

* We may perhaps gather from the 
notices which are preserved that,though 
the substantive yp&ffit was used with 
more or less precision even before con- 
tact with Christianity to designate the 
superior illumination of t&cse opinions, 

COL. 



the adjective Tvwcrrciraf was not distinct- 
ly applied to those who maintained 
them till somewhat later. StiU it is 
possible that pre-Christian Gnostics 
already so designated- themselves. 
Hippolytns speaks of the Naassenes 
or Ophites as giving themselves 
this name ; Har. v. 6 /tierd 9k radra 
hr€Kd\tffmf iavreAt yptaarucoht ^dffKov" 
ret /(6rM T& pil^Ji yunbcKtv ; comp. §§ 8, 
II. His language seems to imply 
(though it is not explicit) that they 
were the first to adopt the name. The 
Ophites were plainly among the earliest 
Gnostic sects, as the heathen element 
is still predominant in their teaching, 
and their Christianity seems to have 
been a later graft on their pagan theo- 
sophy; but at what stage in their 
development they adopted the name 
yiKoffTiKol does not appear. Irensus 
{HcBT. i. 35. 6) speaks of the name as 
affected especially by the Caipocra- 
tians. For the use of the substantive 
yvwra see i Cor. viii. i, xiii. 3, 8, i Tim. 
vi. 3o, and the note on Col. ii. 3 : cob^). 
Bev. ii. 34 ofrcyct o^k iymacay r& pa$4a 
Tou Zaraiu, dfs ^^yovaur (as explained 
by the passage already quoted from 
Hippol. H<tr, V. 6; see Oalatiamtf 
p. 398, note 3). 

6 
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set. If this should prove to he the case, then <we have a 
combination which prepares the way for the otherwise strange 
phenomena presented in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The three Those, who have sought analogies to the three Jewish sects 

sects of . . 

the Jews, among the philosophical schools of ^Greece and Rome, have com- 
pared the Sadducees to the Epicureans, the Pharisees to the 
Stoics, and the Essenes to the Pythagoreans. Like all historical 
parallels, this comparison is open to misapprehension: but, 
carefully guarded, the illustration is pertinent and instructive. 
Saddnoee- With the Sadducees we have no concern here. Whatever 
lynega- respect may be due to their attitude in the earlier stages of 
**^®' their history, at the Christian era at least they have ceased to 

deserve our sympathy; for their position has become mainly 
negative. They take their stand on denials — the denial of the 
existence of angels, the denial of the resurrection of the dead, 
the denial of a progressive development in the Jewish Church. 
In these negative tendencies, in the materialistic teaching of the 
sect, and in the moral consequences to which it led, a very 
rough resemblance to the Epicureans will appear*. 
Pharisee- .The two positive sects were the Pharisees and the Essenes* 
Essenism Both alike were strict observers of the ritual law ; but, while 
oompared. ^.j^^ Pharisee was essentially practical^ the tendency of the 
Esseue was to mysticism; while the Pharisee was a man of 
the world, the Essene was a member of a brotherhood. In this 
respect the Stoic and the Pythagorean were the nearest counter- 
parts which the history of Greek philosophy and social life could 
offer. These analogies indeed are suggested by Josephus himself*. 
Eladve While the portrait of the Pharisee is distinctly traced and 

EsseniuD. ^^^^7 recognised, this is not the case with the Essene. The 
Essene is the great enigma of Hebrew history. Admired alike 
by Jew, by Heathen, and by Christian, he yet remains a dim 
vague outline, on which the highest subtlety of successive 

1 The name Epicureatu seems to * For the Pharisees see ViL 2 irapa^ 

be applied to them eyen in the Talmud; Tki^ffiit iffri ry rap' 'EKKiiai 2r(MJc$ 

see EiBenmenger*s Entdeektes Judeti^ Xtyofidvg : for the Essenes, Ant. xy. lo. 

thum L pp. 95, 694 sq. ; oomp. Keim 4 iialTji XP^I*^^ ^8 v"^* "EXXi/inr inrh 

' Geschichte Jesu von Nazara i. p. 381. Uv$ay 6pov Kara^^iyiUwxi, 
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critics has been employed to supply a substantial form and ah 
adequate colouring. An ascetic mystical dreamy recluse, he 
seems too far removed firom the hard experience of life to be 
capable of realisation. 

And yet by careful use of the existing materials theAsuffici- 
portrait of this sect may be so far restored, as to establish with tinct por- 
a reasonable amount of probability the point with which alone ^^^g^t 
we are here concerned. It will appear from the delineations attainable, 
of ancient writers, more especially of Philo and Josephus, that 
the characteristic feature of Essenism was a particular direction 
of mystic speculation, involving a rigid asceticism as its prac- 
tical consequence. Following the definition x>f ijfnosticism 
which has been already given, we may not unfitly call this 
tendency Onostio. 

Having in this statement anticipated the results, I shall Main fea- 
now endeavour to develope the main features of Essenism ; Essenism. 
and, while doing so, J will ask my readers to bear in mind 
the portrait of the Colossian heresy in St Paul, and to mark 
the resemblances, as the enquiry proceeds*. 

The Judaic element is especially prominent in the life and 
teaching of the sect. The Essene was exceptionally rigorous 
in his observance of the Mosaic ritualL In his strict abstinence 



^ The really important contempo- 
rary Booroes of information respecting 
the Essenes are Jobxphus, Bell, Jud. 
ii. S. 2 — 13, 4tU. ziii. 5. 9, zviii. i. 5, 
Vit. 3 (with notices of indiyidnal Es- 
senes Bell, Jud, i. 3. 5, ii. 7. 3, ii. 30. 4, 
iiL 1. I, Ant. xiii. 11. 3» xy. 10. 4, 5) ; 
and PaiLO, Quod ominU probtu liber 
§ 13 sq. (II. p. 457 sq.), ^pol, pro Jud. 
(II. p. 633 sq., a fragment quoted 
by Ensebins JPrap. Evang, yiii n). 
The aoconnt of the Therapentes by the 
latter writer, de Vita ContempUUiva 
(11. p. 471 sq.), mast also be consulted, 
as describing a closely allied sect. To 
these should be added the short notice 
of PuHT, N,H. ▼. 15. 17, as expressing 
the views of a Remap writer. His ac- 



count, we may eonjectore, was taken 
from Alexander Polyhistor, a contem- 
porary of Sulla, whom he mentions 
in his prefatory elenchns as one of 
his authorities lor this 5th book, and 
who wrote a work On the Jews (Olem. 
Alex. Strom, i. 31, p. 396, Euseb. 
Pr^. Ev. ix. 17). Significant men- 
tion of the Essenes is found also 
in the Ohristian Hboxsippus (Euseb. 
If. E, iy. 33) and in the heathen Dion 
Chbtbostom (Synesius Dion 3, p. 39). 
Epipbanius (H<tr, pp. 38 sq., 40 sq.) 
diaonsees two separate sects, which he 
calls E99enes and 0$»4Bans respeotively. 
These are doubtless different names of 
the same persons. His account is, as 
Uflual, confused and inaccurate, but 

6 — 2 
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Observ- fj-Qtn '^ork on the sabbath he far surpassed all the other Jews. 

ance of the '^ 

Mosaio He would not light a fire, would not move a vessel, would not 
perform even the most ordinary functions of life*. The whole 
day was given up to religious exercises and to exposition of the 



has a certain yalue. All other autho- 
rities are secondary. Hippolttxts, Har. 
UL 1 8 — 28, foUows Josephns {Bell. Jud, 
ii. 8. 3 sq.) almost exolusiyely. Pob- 
PHTBT also (de Ahstinentia^ iv. 11 sq.) 
copies this same passage of Josephns, 
mth a few unimportant exceptions 
probably taken from a lost work by 
the same author, frpbi roin *B\Xi7i'a;, 
which he mentions by name. Eusb* 
Bius {Prap» Evang, Yiii 11 sq., ix. 3) 
contents himself with quoting Philo 
and Porphyry. Solinus {Polyh, xxxv. 
9 sq.) merely abstracts Pliny. Tal- 
MVDicAL and babbinical passages, sup- 
posed to contain references to the Es- 
senes, are collected by Frankel in the 
articles mentioned in a later para- 
graph ; but the aUusions are most un- 
certain (see the second dissertation on 
the Essenes). llie authorities for the 
history of the Essenes are the subject 
of an article by W. Clemens in the 
Zeitsckr.f. Wii8. Theol, 1869, p. 328 sq. 

The attack on the genuineness of 
Philo's treatise De Vita Contemplativa 
made by Gratz (ni. p. 463 sq.) has 
been met by Zeller {Philosophies in. ii. 
p. 355 sq.), whose refutation is com- 
plete. The attack of the same writer 
(in. p. 464) on the genuineness of the 
treatise Quod omnii probm liber Zeller 
considers too frivolous to need refuting 
{ih. p. 235). A refutation wiU be found 
in the above-mentioned article of W. 
Clemens (p. 340 sq.)i 

Of modem writings relating to the 
Essenes the following may be espe- 
cially mentioned; Bbllebuann Ueber 
Esscter u. Therapeuten^ Berlin i8ai; 
Ofb^bbb Philo XI. p. 299 sq/ ; Dahkb 
Ersch tt. Grubtr's Encyklopddie s;v.; 
Fbaxkxl Zeitachrift fur die religVdten 



Interessen des Judenthumt 1846 p. 441 
sq., MonaUchrift ffhr Oeschiehte u. 
Witsenschaft des Judentham» 1S53 
p. 30 sq.^ 61 sq. ; BdrroxB XJeber den 
Orden der Essder^ Dresden 1849; 
BwAL© Oeschiehte des Volkes Israel rv. 
p. 410 sq., VII. p. 153 sq. ; Bitschl 
Entstehung der Althatholiachen Kirche 
p. 179 sq. (ed. 3, 1857), *^^ Theolo- 
gische Jakrbilcher 1855, p. 315 sq. ; 
JoST Oeschiehte des Judenthums 1* p. 
ao7 sq.; Gbabtz Oeschiehte der Juden 
III. p. 79 sq., 463 sq. (ed. i, 1863); 
HiLOBNnLD Jiidische Apocalyptik p. 
245 sq., and Zeitschr, f, Wias, Theol, 
X. p. 97 sq., XI. p. 343 sq., xrv. p. 
30 sq. ; Wkstcott Smithes Dictionary 
of the Bible s. v.; Ginsbubo The 
Essenes J London 1864, and in Kitto^s 
Cyclopcsdia s. v. ; Dbrenboubo VHiS' 
toire et la Geographie de la Palestine 
p. 166 sq., 460 sq. ; EsiM Oeschiehte 
Jtsu von Nazara i. p. a 82 sq. ; Haus- 
BAtd Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte 
!• P- 133 &<!•; Lipsius SchenkeVs Bibel 
Lexikon s. v. ; Hsbeteld Oeschiehte 
des Volkes Israel 11. 368 sq., 388 sq., 
509 sq. (ed. 2, 1863) ; Zbllsb Philo- 
sophic der Griechen in. 3, p. 134 sq. 
(ed. 3, 1868); Lanobn Judenthum in 
Paldstina p. 190 sq.; Lowr Kritiseh-tal- 
mudisehes Lexicon s.v. (Wien 1863) ; 
Weiss Zur Oeschiehte der jUdischen 
Tradititm p. 190 sq. (Wien). 

^ B. /. ii. 8. 9 ipyXiairovrai . . . ratt 
i^B5fiaawlfpyii9 i<pdirTW0ai Sta^opdrrara 
*IovitU<ay dxdrron' ' oO {jJufw yd-p rpo4^s 
iavTott Tpb TtfUpoi fuds irapaa'K€vdl;owrn^, 
(!« fifflii vup 4va6oi€P iKcbrg rj ^fxipq,^ dXX' 
0^9^ ffKtvhs Ti peraxtp^tirat Oappw<nv k.tX. 
Hippolytus (Hcer. ix. 15) adds thatsome 
of them do not so much as leave their 
beds on this day* 
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Scriptures \ His respect for the law extended also to the law- 
giver. After God, the name of Moses was held in the highest 
reverence. He who blsusphemed his name was punished with 
deathl In all these points the Essene was an exaggeratioA, 
almost a caricature, of the Pharisee. 

So far the Essene has not departed from the principles of External 
normal Judaism ; but here the divergence begins. In three saper- 
main points we trace the working of influences which must 
have been derived from external sources. 

I. To the legalism of the Pharisee^ the Essene added an i. Bigid 

.•» I'l I'll* -ii*i* ascetioism 

aeceticism, which was peculiarly his own, and which m • many in respect 
respects contradicted the tenets of the other sect. The honour- ^ 
able, and even exaggerated, estimate of marriage, which was 
characteristic of the Jew, and of the Pharisee as the typical Jew, 
found no favour with the Essene ^ Marriage was to him anmairiage, 
abomination. Those Essenes who lived together as members of 
an order, and in whom the principles of the sect were carried to 
their logical consequences, eschewed it altogether. To secure 
the continuance of their brotherhood they adopted children, 
whom they brought up in the doctrines and practices of the 
community. There were others however who took a different 
view. They accepted marriage, as necessary for the preservation 
of the race. Yet even with them it seems to have been regard- 
ed only as an inevitable evil. They fenced it off by stringent 
rules, demanding a three years' probation and enjoining various 



^ Fhilo Quod offin. proh. Uh. § ii. 
Of the Therapentee see Philo Vit» Cont. 

' jB. J» 1. e. § 9 <ripat U lUyiCTQw 
wap* airoif furh, rbp Ocdr rh 6voijm toO 

POfM$iTW,KdiM ^^iMr^Tffl'JiffXI Tit c/t TOVT0P 

(Le. r^ POftoBiripi), icokd^wOai $(wdT(p: 
eomp. § lo. 

' B. <f . 1. 0. § 3 ydfu)v fiiv {nrMporffla 
Tap* avrocs . . . rAt rdr ywauctap iffek- 
yelat ^vKaoirbftxvot xal /iifiefitop miptiw 
irercc^M^MM tipf wph% ipa xlffrtp. Ant. 
xTiii. I. 5; Philo Fragm. p. 633 yd/tw 
wapTfrlfirarro perh, rod ita^ep^iat daxeip 



iyKpdTMiaw 'Bo'a'a/wr yhp oMe2s Ayerai 
yvmuca, di6Ti ^CKavrov ^ yvir^ koI j^X;6- 
TVTOP ot t*eTpiws Kal Seufbr difSpdf ijBri 
irapaa^aXei/0-flu, with more to the same 
purpose. This peonliarity astomshed 
the heathen Pliny, N. H. v. 15, * gens 
sola et in toto orbe prater ceteros mir$, 
sine oUa femina, ymere abdicata , . . 
In diem ex leqao oonyenanun tnrba 
renafloitux large ireqnentantibos . . . 
Ita per siecolomm millia (incredibile 
dictn) gens sterna est, in qua nemo 
nascitor. Tam foeoonda ilUii alionun 
Tit» poenitentia eei/ 
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purificatory rites \ The conception of marriage, as quickening 
and educating the affections and thus exalting and refining 
human life, was wholly foreign to their minds. Woman was 
a mere instrument of temptation in their eyes, deceitful, 
faithless, selfish, jealous, misled and misleading by her passions, 
meats and But their ascetic tendencies did not stop here. The 
' Pharisee was very careful to observe the distinction of meats 
lawful and unlawful, as laid down by the Mosaic code, and even 
rendered these ordinances vexatious by minute definitions of 
his own. But the Essene went tea: beyond him. He drank 
no wine, he did not touch animal food. His meal consisted of 
a piece of bread and a single mess of vegetables. Even this 
simple fare was prepared for him by special officers consecrated 
for the purpose, that it might be free from' all contamination'. 
Nay, so stringent were the rules of the order on this point, 
that when an Essene was excommunicated, he often died of 
starvation, being bound by his oath not to take food prepared 
by defiled hands, and thus being reduced to eat the veiy grass 
of the field*. 

Again, in hot climates oil for anointing the body is almost 
a necessary of life. From this too the Essenes strictly ab- 
stained. Even if they were accidentally smeared, they were 
careful at once to wash themselves, holding the mere touch to 
be a contamination\ 



and oil for 
anointiiig. 



^ B, J, 1. c. § 13. Josephus speaks 
of these as irepow *£i<r<n7Fwy rdyfULt 6 St- 
m.ro9 i»Jh Kol t$7f Kol p6fufia roTs tfXXocf 
6p»^pwovp, 9i«ffr6s S^r ^ irard ydfup HS^m* 
We may suppose that they correspond- 
ed to the third order of a Benedictine 
or Franciscan brotherhood; so that, 
living in the world, they would observe 
the rule up to a certain point, but 
would not be bound by ^ows of celibacy 
or subject to the more rigorous dis- 
cipline of the sect. 

* B. tT. 1. 0. 1 5 ; see Philo's account 
of the Therapeutes, Vit. ConL § 4 91- 
Tovrrai 6^ ToKvreXh otUv^ dXXd ApTOif 



evreX^* jcol 0^or AXef, ouf ol Appo9ituT6' 
rardi irapafrr^owror ^ff(&rqi' iroroy vdtap 
panaricuop cu^oc v iirrtp ; and again more 
to the same effect in § 9 : and compare 
the Essene stoiy of St James in Hege- 
sippus (Euseb. H. E. ii. 33) oZroy koI 
ffUepa ovK ixtew, wdi in^fnrxpp i^ye. 
Their abstention from animal food 
accounts for Porphyry's giving them 
80 prominent a place in his treatise : 
see Zeller, p. 143. 

* B. J. 1. c. § 8* 

^ B. J. LCk § 3 miXida 8^ tSwoXafAfii- 
povct rS (keuop K,r.\. ; Hegesippus 1. 0. 
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From these facts it seems clear that Essene abstinence was Underly- 
something more than the mere exaggeration of Pharisaic prin- ^f oTt^' 
ciples. The rigour of the Pharisee was based on his obligation of a«»*ici8°^* 
obedience to an absolute external law. The Essene introduced 
a new principle. He condemned in any form the gratification, 
of the natural cravings, nor would he consent to regard it as 
moral or immoral only according to the motive which suggested 
it or the consequences which flowed from it. It was in 
itself an absolute evil. He sought to disengage himself, as far 
lus possible, from the conditions of physical life. In short, in 
the asceticism of the EsseM we seem to see the germ of that 
Gnostic dualism which regards matter as the principle, or at 
least the abode, of evil. 

2. And, when we come to investigate the speculative tenets «. Specu- 

IfttiTQ to" 

of the sect, we shall find that the Essenes have diverged nets, 
appreciably from the common, type of Jewish orthodoxy. 

(i) Attention was directed above to their respect for (i) Tend- 
Moses and the Mosaic law, which they shared in common with gnn-wor- 
the Pharisee. But there was another side to their theological ^^' 
teaching. Though our information is somewhat defective, still 
in the scanty notices which are preserved we find sufficient 
indications that they had absorbed some foreign elements of 
religious thought into their system. Thus at day-break they 
addressed certain prayers, which had been handed down from 
their forefathers, to the Sun, 'as if entreating him to rise*/ 
They were careful also to conceal and bury all polluting sub« 
stances, so as not ' to insult the rays of the god*.' We can- 



* B.tT. 1. c. § 5 irp6t yt fiipf t6 0€iov 
Idliot €uC€p€it ' Tpiv yiip dvaoxtiw Ti» ^Xtor 
ovd^ ^iyyoPTou rQif /3e/9i)X(tfr, rarplovt 
94 Ttpat ihaMv evx&f» iSffrep Ucere^oirres 
dUarciXcu. Compare what Philo says 
of the Therapeates, Vit. Cont, § 5 
^X/ov fUw iAffX'^'^^ eurifuplaw OLtro^/ui^ot 
T^p Strrun tuiifuplapf ^ur^t ovpa^lov r^p 
didpotopavrCtp ctyarXi^^^cu, andtfr. § 1 1. 
On the attempt of Frankel {ZeiUchr. 
p. 458) to reBolye this worship, which 



Josephns states to be offered to the sun 
(els aJr6y), into the ordinary prayers of 
the Pharisaic Jew at- day-break, see the 
second dissertation on the Essenes. 

' jB. Jk 1. 0. § 9 d)t fiii r&f auy&t vfipl' 
l^up Tov OeoOi There can be no doubt, 
I think, that by tov Beou is meant the 
*snn-god'; comp. Eur. HeracU 749 
$tov ^tffLfAppoTtH, avycUf Ale. 711 rd 
^dyyot TouTO toO Beov, Appian Prcef, 9 
iuo/tipou ToO Btovi Lib. 113 rw ^eou 



1 
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not indeed suppose that they regarded the sun as more than a 
symbol of the unseen power who gives light and life ; but their 
outward demonstrations of reverence were sufficiently promi- 
nent to attach to them, or to a sect derived from them, the 
epithet of 'Sun- worshippers ^' and some connexion with the 
characteristic feature of Parsee devotion at once suggests itself. 
The practice at all events stands in strong contrast to the 
denunciations of worship paid to the 'hosts of heaven' in the 
Hebrew prophets. 
(ii) Befior. (u) Nor again is it an insignificant fact that, while the 
the body Pharisee maintained the resurrectien of the body as a cardinal 
emed. Icicle of his faith, the Essene restricted himself to a belief in 
the immortality of the souL The soul, he maintained, was con- 
fined in the flesh, as in a prison-house. Only when disengaged 
from these fetters would it be truly firea Then it would 
soar aloft, rejoicing in its newly attained liberty*. This 
doctrine accords with the fundamental conception of the 
malignity of matter* To those who held this conception a 



ir€pl SeCKij^ iffxipop Syrot^ Civ, !▼. 79 
h^vwrot Aprt toO $€oS: comp. Herod, ii. 
94. Dr GinBbnrg has obliterated thia 
very important touch by translatiDg r&f 
avyiit rov BtaO * the Divine rays ' (EsseneM 
p. 47). It is a significant fact that 
Hippolytns [Bar. iz. 35) omits the 
^ords rou 0eoV| evidently regardingthem 
as a stcunbling-blook. How Josephns 
expressed himself in the original He- 
brew of the Bellum Judaicum, it is 
vain to speculate : bat the Greek trans- 
lation was anthorised, if not made, by 
him. 

^ Epiphan. Heer, zix. 9, xz. 3 '0^- 
arjvdt di fieritrrriffaif dro *loviaX<rftov elt 
'Hfif rwv Soft^o/oir cUJpc^iir, liii. z, 9 Zo/a- 
^cuoc yhp ip/iTfwe^PTiu *HXiaxof, from 
the Hebrew C^D^ <the snn.' The 
historical connexion of the SampssBans 
with the Essenes is evident from these 
passages : though it is difficult to say 
what their precise relations to each 



other were. See the second dissertation. 

* B, J, l,c» %Ji Kcd 7^ (ppureu rap* 
a^oTr ^de ii d6(a, ^Oaprk pJh e7ycu r4 
edtpMTa KoX r^y vKijp oC pMvipjop avrocf, 
T&r d^ i^vx^'i dtfordrovf del dtafUpetw . . • 
iruddp 6i oj^wn rwr icare^ ffdpxa deo*- 
ftup, ota Sii fuucpas douXdas ainyXXa^- 
fUvatf T&re x^P^^ "^^ fieredpovs ^pe<r- 
$01 ic.r.X. To this doctrine the teach* 
ing of the Pharisees stands in direct 
contrast; t6. § 13: comp. also ArU» 
xviii. I. 3, 5. 

Kothing can be more explicit than 
the language of Josephns. On the other 
hand Hippolytus (lf«r. ix. 97) says of 
them ifioXcyovffi ydp leal r^ ffdpxa 
dwaoHjawBai xal $ff€9Sai dOd^arw Ai* 

but his authority is worthless on this 
point, as he can have had no personal 
Icnowledge of the facts : see Zeller p. 
951, note 3. Hilgenfeld takes a dif* 
ferent view ; Zeitschr. xiv. p. 49. 
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resurrection of the body would be repulsive, as involving a 
perpetuation of evil 

(iii) But they also separated themselves from the religious (Ui) Pro- 
belief of the orthodox Jew in another respect, which would saozifioes. 
provoke more notice. While they sent gifts to the temple 
at Jerusalem, they refused to offer sacrifices there \ It would 
appear that the slaughter of animals was altogether forbidden 
by their creed*. It is certain that they were afraid of con-* 
tracting some ceremonial impurity by offering victims in the 
temple. Meanwhile they had sacrifices, bloodless sacrifices, of 
their own. They regarded their simple meals with their 
accompanying prayers and thanksgiving, not only as devotional 
but even as sacrificial rites. Those who prepared and presided 
,pver these meals were their consecrated priests*. 

(iv) In what other respects they may have departed from, (iv) Eso* 

tdrio doc- 

or added to, the normal creed of Judaism, we do not know, trine of 
But it is expressly stated that, when a novice after passing ^^ ' 
through the probationary stages was admitted to the full privi** 
leges of the order, the oath of admission bound him ' to conceal 
nothing from the members of the sect, and to report nothing 
concerning them to others, even though threatened with death ; 
not to commuiucate any of their doctrines to anyone otherwise 
than as he himself had received them; but to abstain from 
robbery, and in like manner to guard carefully the books 



^ AfU, xvili I. $ tit a rh Upi9 dro- 
^ijliard re ffriXkom-tt Owiat otic ^rcre- 

KoZ di' air^ €lpy6fity9i toB koimoG rtiutpiff' 
fiont i^* ubrtSp rdr Bv^lat ^ircXodtf't. 
So Philo Q^od ontn. prob. lib. § 12 de- 
•eribes them as ov f^w KarcM^tn'tt dXX' 
UpofWfitwMLS r&r iwnSm Sicvo^at jraro* 
#ire«d^ciy d|ioiVrer. 

* The ioUowing oonsiderations show 
that their abstention should probably 
be explained in this way: (i) Though 
the language of Joeephua may be am- 
biguous, that of PhUo is unequiTocal 
on this point; (1) Their abstention 



from the temple-saerifloes eannot be 
considered apart from the faet that they 
ate no animal food: see aboTe p. 86, 
note 9. (3) The Christianized Es- 
senes, or Ebionites, though strong 
Judaizers in many res])eot8, yet dis- 
tinctly protested against the sacrifice 
of animals; see Clem. Horn, iii 45, 51^ 
and comp. Bitsohl p. 1 14. On this sub> 
jeot see also ZeUer p. 341 sq., and my 
second dissertation. 

' Ant, xriii. x. 5 Uptli re [x«(po» 
rwovei] did rod^irtr alrov re ksX ppu/Ad' 
Tunff B, J, ii. 8. 5 «'/>oicare^era( ^ 6 le* 
p€^ r$t rpo^Qt /c.r.X. ; see Bitsohl p. z 8f • 
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of their sect, and the names of the angelsK' It may be reason^ 
ably supposed that more lurks under this last expression than 
meets the ear. This esoteric doctrine, relating to angelic beings, 
may have been another link which attached Essenism^ to the 
religion of Zoroaster*. At all' events we seem to be justified 
in connecting it with the self-imposed service and worshipping 
of angels at Colossae : and we may well suspect that we have 
here a germ which was developed into the Gnostic doctrine of 
aeons or emanations. 

(v) If so, it is not unconnected with another notice relating 
to Essene peculiarities. The Gnostic doctrine of intermediate 
beings between God and the world, as we have seen, was 
intimately connected with speculations respecting creation. 
Now we are specially informed that the Essenes, while leaving 
physical studies in general to speculative idlers (jiereaypo' 
7U<rXM<;)f as being beyond the reach of human nature, yel? 
excepted from their general condemnation that philosophy 
which treats of the existence of God and the generation of the 
universe'. 
(Ti) Mfigio- (vi) Mention has been made incidentally of certain secret 
«l<aiarm8. j^QQj^g peculiar to the sect. The existence of such an apocryphal 
literature was a sure token of some abnormal development in 
doctrine\ In the passage quoted it is mentioned in relation to 



(y) Specu- 
lations on 
God and 
Creation. 



^ B. J, 1. c. § 7 SpKOvs avroh tfivwri, 
4>f>iic<i)5€is...fii^e Kp6yjf€tv n rods alpt' 
T«rr&s fiifre iripois ah-w n fiijpiiffcWf Koi 
iiw fUxp^ dttpd/rov tIs pidl;ifTau, irpbs 
TO&rois dfwiiouai fmid€ifl flip fuen^wyat 
ruv Soyfidnav iriptas ij wf avrbt /leH- 
\ap€ir A^4^€a$ai di Xt^orciaf kclL awrrf' 
piiaeiv ifiolws rd re rijs alpiff€<as aurtay 
fiifiXia Kol r& TUP dyyiXup Mfiara. 
With this notice should be compared 
the Ebionite dianaprvplOf or protest of 
initiation, pre^zed to the Clementine 
JIomilie$f which shows how closely 
the Christian Essenes foUowed the 
practice of their Jewish predecessors 
in this respect. See Zeller p. 954. 



' See the second dissertation. 

• Philo Omn. prob. lib. § 12 (p. 458) 
r6 di ^vffucop iit p^t^ ^ Karhf d^dptari" 
P1IP 4^(Kraf pL€TeiapoKi<rxjauLt droXtx6rref, 
irX^y 1^09 avTov vepl {nrdp^ut^ Beov koI 
r^ rod Tum-os yepitreut ^iKotro^irau 

^ The word Apocrypha was used 
originally to designate the secret books 
which contained the esoteric doctrine 
of a sect. The secondary sense * spu* 
nous' was derived from the general 
character of these writings, which were 
heretical, mostly Gnostic, forgeries. 
See Pro! Plumptre's article Apoery' 
pha in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible ^ 
and the note on dwbKpv^w. below, ii. 3. 
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some form of angelology. Elsewhere their skill in prediction, 
for which they were especially famous, is connected with the 
perusal of certain 'sacred hooks/ which however are not 
described \ But more especially, we are told that the Essenes 
studied with extraordinary diligence the writings of the 
ancients, selecting those especially which could be turned to 
profit foF soul and body, and that from these they learnt the 
qualities of roots and the properties of stones*. This expres* 



^ B» J. ii. 8. 13 elffl Sk h avrots of 

Kol rd fUKXorra Tpoytpd>aK€Lv inriayvow' 

rai, pipXois lepaU Kcd dia<^6pois &yif€LMS 

^nU^ 'wpo^tfTwr dTo<p$^/iaaw ifiTcudorpi^ 

po6fA€Poi' ffrdyioy bi, ((woTf, iv reus TfXh 

ayop€^e<nv dirrexv^ovau^, DrGinsbarg 

<p. 49) traixblates pipXois Upah Hhe 

Baored Scripture,' andir^o^Trwy dro- 

^tBiyjULffnf *thB sayings of the prophets*; 

but as the definite articles are wanting, 

the ezpifessions cannot be so rendered, 

nor does there seem to be any reference 

to the Canonical writings. 

We learn from an anecdote in AnU 
xiii. J I. 4, that the teachers of this 
sect communicated the art of predic- 
tion to their disciples by instmotion. 
We may therefore conjecture that with 
the fiesenes this acgniaition was oon- 
nected with magicor astrology. At all 
eyente it is not treated as a direct 
inspiration. 

* B. J, ii. 8. 6 vTovZa^Vi Zi iicrS* 
9'tat T€pl rd ^(Sy waKaiuy ffVYYpa4tfULTa, 
/laXurra rd rp6t <&0Aeiai' imx'!* ^^^ ^^' 
fULTOS igXiyoPTts* If^er avrois rpos Bepa^ 
rdtuf TaJBQw fli'cu re dXi^iTrjptotKal \l$vw 
idiSrifrtf- d¥tpewiSprat» This passage 
might seem at first sight to refer simply 
to the medicinal qualities of vegetable 
and mineral substances ; but acompari- 
8on with another notice in Josephus in- 
Yest»itwith« different meaning. JnAnt. 
viii 3. 5 he states that Solomon, having 
received by divine inspiration the art 
of defeating demons for the advantage 
and healing of man (e/t (b^iXtutw koI 



0€paTeiap rdtt dfdpdnroit), composed and 
left behind him charms {iT(p9ds) by 
whiehdiseases were allayed, and diverse 
kinds of exorcisms (r/)6irovf iiopKd>ffe<ap) 
by which demons were east out. * This 
mode of healing,* he adds, 'is very 
powerful even to the present day ' ; and 
he then relates how, as he was credibly 
informed {Urr6prf<ra), one of his- coun- 
trymen, Eleazar by name, had healed 
several persons possessed by demons 
in the presence of Vespasian and his 
sons and a number of officers and com- 
mon soldiers. This he did by applying 
to the nose of the possessed his 
ring, which had concealed in it one 
of the roots which Solomon had direct- 
ed to be used, and thus drawing out 
tViA dsmcHU t)"'^"C^ tiie nostrils of the 
person smelling it. At the same time 
he adjured the evil spirit not to re* 
turn, * making mention of . Solomon 
and repeating the charms composed 
by him.' On one occasion this E« 
leazar gave ocular proof that the 
demon was exorcized ; and thus, adds 
Josephus, ira4>^ ^'^XofJuSpos KaBlffTOTO 
<rdre<r(f jcoU <rwpla. On these books re- 
lating to the occult arts and ascribed 
to Solomon see Fabricius Cod. Pseud, 
Vet Test, i. p. 1036 sq:, where many 
curious notices are gathered together. 
Oomp. especially Origeir In Matthi 
Comm, XXXV. § 1 10 (in. p. pic^, Pbeudo- 
Jnst. Quasi, 55. 

This interpretation explains all the 
expressions in the passage. The yjdo/^ 
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3. Exdn- 



sioQ, as illustrated by other notices, points clearly to the study 
of occult sciences, and recalls the alliance with the practice 
of magical arts, which was a distinguishing feature of Qnosi- 
ticism, and is condemned by Christian teachers even in the 
heresies of the Apostolic age. 

3. But the notice to which I have just alluded sucffifests 

Bive spirit . ... 

of Essen- a broader affinity with Onosticism. Not only did the theo* 
logical speculations of the Essenes take a Qnostic turn, but 
they guarded their peculiar tenets with Qnostic reserve. They 
too had their esoteric doctrine which they looked upon as the 
exclusive possession of the privileged few; their 'mysteries* 
which it was a grievous offence to communicate to the un- 
initiated. This doctrine was contained, as we have seen, in an 
apocrjrphal literature. Their whole organisation was arranged 
so as to prevent the divulgence of its secrets to those without* 
The long period of noviciate, the careful rites of initiation, the 
distinction of the several orders^ in the community, the solemn 
oaths by which they bound their members, were so many 
safeguards against a betrayal of this precious deposit, which 



iii^nyres nataraUy points to tlie nsQ of 
eharms or amolets, as may be seen e.g. 
from the treatise, Damigeron de Lapi" 
dibuBf printed in the Spieil, Solemn, ui. 
P* 3*4 ^4* ' oomp. King Antique Qem9 
Beet. IT, QnosticB and their Remains, 
The reference to 'the books of the an* 
dents' thns finds an adequate expla- 
nation. On the other hand the only 
expression which seemed to militate 
against this view, iXe^vriptot j&^jui, ie 
justified by the story in the Antiqui^ 
tie$. It should be added also that 
Hippolytus (Hear, ix. a 2) paraphrases 
the language of Josephus so as to give 
it this sense; tofv ik Ttpiipytas 
^oiwi T€pl pardwas xai Xl$wt, Tcpitp* 
ydrtpoi 6rrtt Tpot r&r ro&rfoif i9€pyda% 
^djKOpTts ft^ pATHfP ravra yofoviwox. 
The sense Which repltpr^ot (*ourio8Us') 
bears in Acts vx. 19 and elsewhere, 



referring to magieal arts, illustrates 
its use here. 

Thus these Essenes were dealera in 
diarms« rather than physicians. And 
yet it is quite possibly tiiat along with 
this practice of the occult sciences they 
studied the healing art in its nobler 
forms. The works of Alexander ci 
Tralles, an eminent andent physidani 
constantly recommend the use of such 
eharms, of which some obviously coma 
from a Jewish source and not impro* 
bably may have been taken from these 
Bolomonian books to which Josephus 
refers. A number of passages from 
this and other writers, specifying 
charms of yarious kinds, are given in 
Becker and Marquardt Rom. Alterth, 
XT. p. 116 sq. See also Spencer's note 
on Orig. e. CeU, p. 17 sq. 

' See especially B. J. ii. 9. 7, za 
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tbey held to be restricted to the inmost circle of the brother- 
hood« 

In selecting these details I have not attempted to give a 
finished portrait of Essenidm. From this point of view the de- 
lineation would be imperfect and misleading: for I have left out 
of sight the nobler features of the sect, their courageous en-» 
durance, their simple piety, their brotherly love* My object was 
solely to call attention to those features which distinguish 
it from the normal type of Judaism, and seem to justify the 
attribution of Qnostic influences. And here it has been seen The three 
that the three characteristics, which were singled out above as Qn^tic- 
distinctive of Gnosticism, reappear in the Essenes ; though it iBm found 
has been convenient to consider them in the reversed order. EBie^ea. 
This Jewish sect exhibits the same exclusiveness in the com-* 
munication of its doctrines. Its theological speculations take 
the same direction, dwelling on the mysteries of creation^ 
regarding matter as the abode of evil, and postulating certain 
intermediate spiritual agencies as necessary links of communi- 
cation between heaven and earth. And lastly, its speculative 
opinions involve the same ethical conclusions, and lead in 
like manner to a rigid asceticism. If the notices relating to 
thede points do not always explain themselves, yet read in 
the light of the heresies of the Apostolic age and in that of 
subsequent Judaeo-Qnostic Christianity, their bearing seems to 
be distinct enough ; so that we should not be far wrong, if we 
were to designate Essenism as Qnostic Judaism^. 

But the Essenes of whom historical notices are preserved How 
were inhabitants of the Holy Land. Their monasteries were ^^ ^^ 
situated on the shores of the Dead Sea. We are told indeed, Essenes 

dispersea? 

that the sect was not confined to any one place, and that 

1 I have said nothing of the Kab- to separate these from hiter additions 
bala, as a deyelopment of Jewish or to assign to tiiem even an approxi- 
thonght illustrating the Coloesian he* mate date. The Eabbalistio doctrine 
resy: because the books containing however will serve to show to what 
the Eabbalistio speculations are com- extent Judaism may be developed in 
paratively recent, and if they contain the direction of speculative mystic- 
ancient elements, it seems impossible ism. 
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members of the order were found in great numbers in divers 
cities and villages^. But Judaea in one notice, Palestine and Syria 
in another, sxe especially named as the localities of the Essene 
8ettlements\ Have we any reason to suppose that they were 
represented among the Jews of the Dispersion? In Egypt 
indeed we find ourselves con&ented with a similar ascetic 
sect, the Therapeutes, who may perhaps have had an inde- 
pendent origin, but who nevertheless exhibit substantially the 
same type of Jewish thought and practice*. But the Disper- 
sion of Egypt, it may be argued, was exceptional; and we might 
expect to find here organisations and developments of Judaism 
hardly less marked and various than in the mother country. 
Do they What ground have we for assuming the existence of this type 
j^ in Asia Minor ? Do we meet with any traces of it in the cities 
^^^'^ of the Lycus, or in proconsular Asia generally, which would 
justify the opinion that it might make its influence felt in the 
Christian communities of that district ? 

Now it has been shown that the colonies of the Jews in 

this neighbourhood were populous and influential^; and it 

might be argued with great probability that among these 

large numbers Essene Judaism could not be unrepresented. 

How the But indeed throughout this investigation, when I speak of 

Bene iB to the Judaism in ihe Colossian Church as Essene, I do not 

stooi ^'" assume a precise identity of origin, but only an essential 

I Philo Fragm, p. 633 oUovtn dk * Essene gate' at Jerusalem {B. J. t. 

iroXX&r /Up frSXcu r^t ^lovSalaf, xoXXdf 4. «) seems to point to some establish- 

ik K<bfMSt xal fuyoiXovs Kol iroKvapBf^ ment of the order olose to the walls of 

Tout 6/i/Xovs; Joseph. B. J, ii. 8. 4 /da, that citj. 

5^ ovK hrruf a^SnSp ir6Xij, d\X i» Mot-q * They are only known to ns from 

jcarocirov^c xoKKoL On the notices of Philo's treatise de Vita Cont^mplativa. 

the settlements and dispersion of the Their settlements were on the shores 

Essenes see Zeller p. 339. of the Mareotic lake near Alexandria. 

' Philo names Judaa in Fragm, p. Unlike the Essenes, they were not 

^31 ; PaUttine and Syria in Quod omn. gathered together in conTents as mem- 

prob, lib. 17 p. 457. Their chief hers of a fraternity, but lived apart as 

settlements were in the neighbourhood anchorites, though in the same neigh* 

of the Dead Sea. This fact is men- bourhood. In other respects their 

iioned by the heathen writers Pliny tenets and practices were very similar 

{N. H. T. 15) and Dion Chrysostom to those of the Essenes. 
(Synesius Dio 3). The name of the ^ See above p. 19 9q. 
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aflinity of type, with the Essenes of the mother country. As' 
a matter of history, it may or may not have sprung from the 
colonies on the shores of the Dead Sea ; but as this can neither 
be proved nor disproved, so also it is immaterial to my main 
purpose. All alone its frontier, wherever Judaism became Probabili- 
enamoured of and was wedded to Oriental mysticism, the case, 
same union would produce substantially the same results. 
In a country where Phrygia, Persia, Syria, all in turn had 
moulded religious thought, it would be strange indeed if 
Judaism entirely escaped these influences. Nor, as a matter of 
fact, are indications wanting to show that it was not unaffected 
by them. If the traces are few, they are at least as numerous Direct 
and as clear as with our defective information on the whole ^ons. * 
subject we have any right to expect in this particular instance. 

When St Paul visits Ephesug, he comes in contact with St Paul at 
certain strolling Jews, exorcists, who attempt to cast out evil ^ p, ^^^ 
spirits*. Connecting this fact with the notices of Josephus, from 5^"~57- 
which we infer that exorcisms of this kind were especially ExorciwnB 
practised by the Essenes', we seem to have an indication of 
their presence in the capital of proconsular Asia. If so, it is 
a significant fact that in their exorcisms they employed the 
name of our Lord : for then we must regard this as the earliest 
notice of those overtures of alliance on the part of Essenism, 
which involved such important consequences in the subse^ 
quent history of the Church*. It is also worth observing, 
that the next incident in St Luke's narrative is the burn- 
ing of their magical books by those whom St Paul converted magical 
on this occasion ^ As Jews are especially mentioned among 
these converts, and as books of charms are ascribed to the 
Essenes by Josephus, the two incidents, standing in this close 

1 Acts ziz. 13 r(iv ir€pi€pxoiUpiaw in this passage: see Wetstein ad loo., 

lov^^wr i^pKunuif. and the references in Becker and Mar« 

> See above p. 91, note a. quardt JRom, Alterth. ly. p. 113 sq. 

' On the latter contact of Essenism Bat this supposition does not exclude 

with Christianity, see the third dis* the Jews from a share in these magical 

sertation, and Oalatian$ p. 310 sq. arts, while the context points to some 

^ There is doubtless a reference to liuoh participation, 
the charms caUed '£^<Vui yffdfAftara 
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Sibylline 
Oracle 
A.i>. 80. 



connexion, throw great light on the type of Judaism which 
thus appears at Ephesus ^ 

Somewhat later we have another notice which bears in 
the same direction. The Sibylline Oracle, which forms the 
fourth book in the existing collection, is discovered by internal 
evidence to have been written about A.D. 80'. It is plainly 
a product of Judaism, but its Judaism does not belong to 
the normal Pharisaic type. With Essenism it rejects sacri- 
fices, even regarding the shedding of blood as a pollution', 
and with Essenism also it inculcates the duty of frequent 
washings \ Yet from other indications we are led to the con- 
clusion, that this poem was not written in the interests of 
Essenism properly so called, but represents some allied though 



^ loanonlyregarditssanaccidflntal 
eoinoidence that the epulones of the 
Ephesian Artemis were called E$$ene$, 
Pauean. viii. 13. i to^ rj 'Apri/u^ 
Umdropat ry 'E^eWf yiFOfUvovt, koXov- 
/Upovs ^i 6iro Ttay iroXcrwv 'Eo-tf^rat : see 
Gnhl Ephenaca 106 sq. The Etymol, 
Magn. has '£0-0^* 6/3curtXe)f icar&'E0«- 
clouty and adds sereral absurd deriya- 
tions of the word. In the sense of 'a 
king* it is used by CaUimaohus Hymn. 
Jov. 6606 ffe $tw iffinjwa Td,\i» Oiacm, It 
is probably not a Greek word, as other 
terms connected with the worship of 
the Ephesian Artemis (ag. ft/eydfiv- 
i'ot, a Persian word) point to an orien- 
tal or at least a non-Greek origin ; and 
some have derived it from the Ara- 
maic pon cJuuin 'strong* or * power- 
ful.' But there is no sufficient ground 
for connecting it directly with the 
name of the sect ^Etrffripol or 'Eo-^oubt, 
as some writers are disposed to do 
(e.g. Spanheimon Callim. 1. c, Greazer 
Symholik iv. pp. 347, 349) ; though 
this Tiew is fayoured by the fact that 
certain ascetic practices were enjoined 
on these pagan 'Essenes.' 

' Its date is fixed by the following 
allusions. The temple at Jerusalem 



has been destroyed by Titos (▼▼. 121 
sq.), and the cities of Campania haye 
been oyerwhelmed in fire and ashes 
(yy. t37 sq.). Nero has disappeared 
and his disappearance has been fol- 
lowed by bloody contests in Borne (yy. 
116 sq.); but his return is still ex- 
pected (yy. 134 sq.). 

* See yy. ^7—30 ot njods fih ar curat 
droffTpiipovffUf /S^et, koX ptafu^, elKoia 
ydOup ISp^fULTa Kw^y aXfJMffiw i/i^/f^tifP 
fu/uacfUpa KoX 0v^'O^irerpaT6doiPK,T.\, 
In an earUer passage yy. S sq. it is 
said of God, oiht ydp dUow ix^i watp 
\lOop ISpvOipra Kto^&rarop ptaSip re, /3po- 
Tup woKvaXyia XtiptiP. 

^ yer. 160 ip irorafioct XoiffOffOe SSop 
9ifias devdoiffL, Another point of con- 
tact with the Essenes is the great 
stress on prayers before meals, yer. 16 
€v\oy4oPTesirplp frUetP i^ayietpre, Ewald 
{SibyU. Backer p. 46) points also to 
the prominence of the words ivtrepetp, 
evacPvif evfftpia (yy. a6, 35, 41, 45» 
133> ^48, 151* »<5a, 165, 181, 183) to 
designate the elect of God, as tending 
in the same direction. The force of this 
latter argument will depend mainly on 
the deriyation which is giyen to the 
name E»$ene, See the diseertation. 
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independent development of Judaism. In some respects at 
all events its language seems quite inconsistent with the purer 
type of Essenism\ But its general tendency is clear: and 
of its locality there can hardly be a doubt. The affairs of 
Asia Minor occupy a disproportionate space in the poet's de- 
scription of the past and vision of the future. The cities of 
the Mseander and its neighbourhood, among these Laodicea, 
are mentioned with emphasis \ 

And certainly the moral and intellectual atmosphere would Phrygift 
not be unfavourable to the growth of such a plant. The same oongenua 
district, which in speculative philosophy had produced a Thales tyig^^f 
and a Heraclitus', had developed in popular religion the wor- religion. 
ship of the Phrygian Cybele and Sabazius and of the Ephe- 
sian Artemis \ Cosmological speculation, mystic theosophy, 
religious fanaticism, all had their home here. Associated with 
Judaism or with Christianity the natural temperament and the 
intellectual bias of the people would take a new direction; 



1 Thus for instance, Ewald (L e., p. 
47) poiniB to the tacit approYalof mar- 
riage in Ter. 33. I hardly think howeyer 
that this passage, which merely con- 
demns adultery, can be taken to imply 
somnoh. More irrecondlablcwith pure 
Essenism is the belief in the resur- 
rection of the body and the future life 
on earth, which is maintained in yr. 
176 sq.; though Hilgenfeld {ZeiUckr, 
xiY. p. 49) does not recognise the diffi- 
culty. See aboTe p. 88. This Sibyl- 
line ^ter was perhaps rather a He- 
merobaptist than an Essene. On the 
relation of the Hemerobaptists and 
Esseoes see the third dissertation. 
Alexandre, Or<ie» Sibyll, (11. p. 313), 
says of this Sibylline Oracle, 'Ipse 
liber haud dubie Christianus est/ but 
there is nothing distinctly Christian 
in its teaching. 

■ VY. 106 sq., 145 sq. ; see aboye p. 40, 
note 1. It begins xXD^t XecS^s *A<rlrjs fie- 
yaXcLvx^os Et^pc&m^f re. 

' The exceptional activity of the 

COL. 



forces of nature in these districts of 
Asia Minor may have directed the 
speculations of the Ionic school towards 
physics, and more especially towards 
cosmogony. In Heraclitus there is 
also a strong mystical element. But 
besides such broader affinities, I ven- 
ture to caU attention to special dicta of 
the two philosophers mentioned in the 
text, which curiously recall the tenets 
of the JudflBO-Gnostic teachers. Thales 
declared (Diog. Laert. Laj) rhv K6afiop 
tfir/nfxw Kol Saifi6viap irXiljfni, or, as re- 
ported by Aristotle {de An, i. 5, p. 41 1), 
frdrra ir\-^p7j 9<wr e2>cu. In a recorded 
saying of Heraclitus we haye the very 
language of a Gnostic teacher; Clem. 
Alex. Strom, y. 13, p. 699, tA fiiw rrit 
ypdfftot pdBrf xp^VTeiy drc^Wi| 
dyad^, Kad* *H/)cUXetroy* dTurrlrf yiip 
ZiAit>vyyiif€i t6 fjAi ytPtiffxeffOfu. See 
aboye pp. 77, 9a. 

* For the characteristic features of 
Phrygian religious worship see Steiger 
Kolosser p. 70 sq. 
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but the old type 'v^ould not be alt6gelh6r bbliterated. Phiygia 
tedifed the hybrid monstroibitieg of Ophiti8m\ She was the 
tnother of Montauist enthusiasm *« and the foster-mother of 
Novatian rigorism*. The syncretist, the mystic, the devotee, 
fhe puritan, would find a congenial climate in these regions 
of Asia Minor. 
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It has thus been shown first, that Essene Judaism was 
Gnostic in its diaracter; and secondly, that this type of Jewish 
thought and practice had established itself in the Apostolic $ge 
in those parts of Asia Minor with which we are more directly 
concerned. It now remains to examine the heresy of the 
Colossian Church more nearly, and to see whether it deserves 
the name, which provisionally was given to it, of Gnostic 
Judaism. Its Judaism all will allow. Its claim to be regarded 
as Gnostic will require* a closer scrutiny. And in conducting 
this examination, it will be convenient to take the three notes 
of Gnosticism which have been already laid down, and to enquire 
how &i^ it satisfies these tests. 

1. It has been pointed out that Gnosticism strove to esta- 
blish, or rather to preserve, an intdlec^udl oUga/rchy in religion. 
It had its hidden wisdom, its exclusive mysteries, its privileged 
class. 

Now I think it will be evident^ thai St t^aul in this epistle 



^ The ptoxninenoe, whioli the t^hiy- 
gian mysteries and Phrygian rites held 
in the syn(sJtetiBm of the Ophites, is 
clear froth thd account of Hippolytas 
H€er, V. 7 Sq. Indeed Phrygia appears 
to have been the proper home of Ophi- 
tism. Yet the admixttire of Judaic 
elemelits is not less obvious, as the 
name Nadsiefne, derived from the He- 
brew word for a Serpent, shows. 

■ The ustine, by which the Mon- 
tanists were commonly known in the 
early ages, was the sect of the 'Phry- 
gians '; Clem. Strcm, vii. 17, p. 900 al 
ik [tup alp€ff4<ap] dwb (dvovs {vpoffayo' 
pd^orrcu], u^t if tup ^pvytop (comp. Eus. 



B. JE. iv. 17, t. x6, fiipp. Bier. Tiii. 
19, X. 25). From ol (or 4) Kctrii ^pvyds 
(Ens. If. E, ii. 95, y. 16, 18, ^. 30) 
comes the soloecistic Latin name Cato- 
phrygea, 

' Socrates (iv. sS) accounts tot the 
spread of Novatianism in Phrygia by 
the <r<a<ppoff^ of the Phrygian temper. 
If so, it is a strildng testimony to the 
power of Christianity, that under its 
influence the religiouB enthusiasm of 
the Phrygians should have taken this 
direction, and that they should haye 
eiLchangedthefanatical orgiasm of their 
heathen worship for the rigid puritan^ 
ism of the Novatianist. 
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feels himself challenged to contend for the univer^aiUy of the St Para 

ooiitdiidfl 

Cloq>dL This indeed is a characteristic feature of the Apostle's for the 
teaching afc ail times, and holds an equally prominent place in S^^^^e 
the epistles of an earlier date. But the point to be obserFed is^ Oospei, 
that the Apostle, in maintaining this doctrine, h^ changed the 
mode of his defence ; and this fact suggests that there has been 
a diAQge in the direction of the attack. It is no longer against 
national exelosiveness^ but against intellectual exclusivenesSy 
that he contends. His adversaries do not now plead ceremonial 
restrictions, or at least do not plead these alone : *but they erect 
an artificial barrier of spiritual privilege, even more fatal to 
the universal claims of the Gospel, because more specious and 
more insidious. It is not now against the Jew as such, but 
against the Jew become Gnostic^ -that he fights the battle of 
liberty. In other words ; it is not against Christian Pharisaism 
but against 'Christian Essenism that he defends his position. 
Only in the light c£ such an antagonism can we understand the 
emphatic iteration with which he claims to 'warn every man 
find teach :every man in every wisdom, that he may present 
every man perfect in Christ Je8us\' It will be remembered against 
that 'wisdom' in Gnostic teaching was the exdusive possession of tenti^ of 
the few; it will not be forgotten that 'perfection ' was the tenn J^^^^' 
especially applied in their lai]^guage to this privileged minority, i^teUeot. 
as contradistinguished from the common herd of behevers; 
and thus it will be readily understood why St Paul should go 
on to say that this universality of the Gospel is the one object 
of his contention, to which all the energies of his life are 
directed, and having done so, should express his intense anxiety 
for the Churches of Colossse and the neighbourhood, lest they 
should be led astray by a spurious wisdom to desert the true 
knowledge \ This danger also will enable us to appreciate a 

^ i. 98 wcvBtroShrTtt irdpra Mp(arw in some oopiea, the second in others, 

ral ZMffKttm-tt rdrra Mpmrop h For rAccoi' see the note on the passage. 

wdcTi co^^ ha ^apeumiint/Jiep rdwra ' The connexion of the sentences 

dpBpvrm ri\9iow ip XfMr<fk,TX The should be carefnUy observed. Alter 

reiteration has offended the scribes; the passage qnoted in the last note 

and the first rdpra d^Opwrov is omitted oomes the asseyeration thai this is 

7—2 
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novel feature in another passage of the epistle. While dwelling 
on the obliteration of all distinctions in Christy he repeats his 
earlier contrasts, ' Qreek and Jew/ ' circumcision and uncircum- 
cision/ * bondslave and free * ; but to these he adds new words 
which at once give a wider scope and a more immediate appli- 
cation to the lesson. In Christ the existence of ' barbarian ' and 
even ' Scythian/ the lowest type of barbarian^ is extinguished \ 
As culture, civilisation, philosophy, knowledge, are no conditions 
of acceptance, so neither is their absence any disqualification in 
the believer. The aristocracy of intellectual discernment, which 
Gnosticism upheld in religion, is abhorrent to the first principles 
of the Gospel. 
Heoon- Hence also must be explained the frequent occurrence of 

true wis- the words * wisdom' (<ro^ta), 'intelligence' {avpeaisi), 'knowledge* 
^efSe* (7i/e3<rt9), ' perfect knowledge ' (eTr^ftxre?), in this epistle". St 
Paul takes up the language of his opponents, and translates it 
into a higher sphere. The false teachers put forward a ' philo- 
sophy,' but it was only an empty deceit, only a plausible display 
of false reasoning*. They pretended 'wisdom,* but it was 
merely the profession, not the reality ^ Against these pretentions 
the Apostle sets the true wisdom of the Gospel. On its wealth, 
its fulness, its perfection, he is never tired of dwelling*. The 
true wisdom, he would argue, is essentially spiritual and yet 
essentially definite ; while the false is argumentative, is speeu- 

the one object of the Apo8tle*s preach- ^kOBtis, There is nothing ooirespond- 

ing (i. 39) eU i Kcd kotw jcr.X. ; then ing to this in the parallel passage, 

the expression of concern on behalf Oal. iii. 18. 

of the Colossians (11. i) ei\a yiip itiiat * For coifJ.a see i. 9, 38, 11. 3, iii 16, 

dSipoi ^\Uc€Hf dyupa (x^ ^^^ ^M<^ i*^* 5 > 'o' aihftffis 1. 9, IL a ; for yvwnt 

jc.r.X. ; then the desire that they may ii. 3; for Myvwaa L 9, 10, ii 3, 

be brought (ii. 2) tls vav irXoOros rrji iii. 10. 

irXripo^oplas riji avvivttas, elt ixl- ' ii. 4 1r{9ayoXo7(e^ iL 8 icciH^ dir<£ri|. 

yvuffip ToO fUfcrrfplov roO 8eou; tiien ^ ii. 33 \6yow /tip ixopra ffo4»lat, 

the definition of this mystery (ii. a, 3), where the /ih suggests the contrast 

Xpurrw h f €lalw rdpT€s ol Bijeavpol of the suppressed clause. 
ir.T.X.; then the warning against the ' e.g. i. 9, 28, ill. 16 iw ird<ry 

false teachers (11. 4) tovto \4yta &a o'o^^; ii. 3 rfft TKrjpoiffoplas* For the 

firfSels {ffjLcit TapaXcyll^ifTai K.T,\, 'wealth* of this knowledge compare 

^ Col. ill. II after T€pvrofi^ jcal i. 37, 11. 2, iii. 16; and see above 

dxpopuffrla the Apostle adds pdppaposi p. 44. 
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lative, is vague and dreamy \ Again they had their rites of 
initiation. St Paul contrasts with these the one universal, com- and dwells 

V. •11 11 itrwi'i'Ni* mi • ontheveii- 

prenensive mystery", the knowledge of God m Chnst. This table mys- 
mystery is complete in itself: it contains 'all the treasures of ^^' 
wisdom and of knowledge hidden' in it*. Moreover it is offered 
to all without distinction : though once hidden, its revelation is 
unrestricted, except by the waywardness and disobedience of 
men. The esoteric spirit of Gnosticism finds no countenance in 
the Apostle's teaching. 

2. Frbm the informing spirit of Gnosticism we turn to the«- Speou- 
speculative tenets — the cosmogony and the theology of the tenets. 

Gnostia gonyand 

And here too the affinities to Gnosticism reveal themselves *^®°^°8y. 
in the Colossian heresy. We cannot fail to observe that the 
Apostle has in view the doctrine of intermediate- agencies, re- St ^^ 
garded as instruments in the creation and government of the doctrine of 
world. Though this tenet is not distinctly mentioned, it is^l^tors, 
tacitly assumed in the teaching which St Paul opposes to it. 
Against the philosophy of successive evolutions from the Divine 
nature, angelic mediators forming the successive links in the 
chain which binds the finite to the Infinite, he sets the doctrine 
of the one Eternal Son, the Word of God begotten before the setting 

ftgamst la 

worlds*. The angelology of the heretics had a twofold bearing; the doo- 
it was intimately connected at once with cosmogony and with y^^^ i^, 
religion. Correspondingly St Paul represents the mediatorial®*™**®* 
function of Christ as twofold : it is exercised in the natural 
creation, and it is exercised in the spiritual creation. In both 
these spheres His initiative is absolute, His control is universal. 
His action is complete. By His agency the world of matter was 
created and is sustained. He is at once the beginning and the 

1 ii 4, iS. sages are i. 15—10, ii. 9—15- They 

' i. a6, 37, ii 2, iv. 3. will be found to justify the statements 

* iL ^ iy i^€lfflp rdrra of Biiffavpot in this and the following paragraphs 

T^f ffo^as KoX rijs yytictw drdxpwpoi, of the text For the meaning of in* 

For the meaning of (£ir6/(/)v^ see above diTidnal expressions see the notes on 

p. 90, and the note on the passage. the passages. 

^ The two great Christologioal pas- 
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end of the material uniyerse; ^All things have been created 
through Him and unto "Him.' Nor is His office in the qoiitnal 
as the re* world less completa In the Church, as in the Universe, He is 
h^wn' ^' ^®' absolute, supreme ; the primary source from whidi all Ufe 
and earth, proceeds and the ultimate arbiter in whom all feuds are reconciled. 
Hisrela- On the one hand, in relation to Deity, He is the visible 

tions to , , , 

(i) Deity; miage of the invisible Gk>d. He is not only the chief manifes- 
^sad' tation of the Divine nature : He exhausts the (Godhead mani- 
fested, fested. In TTim resides the totality of the Divine powers and 
attributes. For this totality Gnostic teachers had a technical 
The piero- term, the pleroTfui or plenitude\ FrcHu the pleroma they sup- 
in witw posed that all those agencies issued, through which God has at 
any time exerted His power in creation, or manifested His will 
through revelation. These mediatorial beings would retain more 
or less of its influence, according aa they claimed direct parentage 
from it or traced their descent through successive evolutions. 
But in all cases this pleroma was distributed, diluted, transformed 
and darkened by foreign admixture. Theywere only partial and 
blurred images, often deceptive caricatures, of their original, 
broken lights of the great central Light. It is not improbable 
that, like later speculators of the same school, they found a place 
somewhere or other in their genealogy of spiritual beings for 
the Christ If so^ St Paul's language becomes doubly signifi- 
cant But this hypothesis is not needed to explain its reference. 
In contrast to their doctrine, he asserts and repeatd the asser- 
tion, that the pleroma abides absolutely and wholly in Christ 
as the Word of God*. The entire light is concentrated in 
Him. 
(2)0reated Hence it follows that, as regards created things, His supre- 
absokite^^ ^^''^^'^ must be absolute. In heaven as in earth, over things 
^^^ immaterial as over things material. He is king. Speculations on 
the nature of intermediate spiritual agencies — their names, their 
ranks, their offices — ^were rife in the schools of JudsBo-Gnostic 

^ See the detached note on irXi^ wKipu/uL vorMx^^cu, ii. 9 Ip airr^ xa* 
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thought. ' Thrones, dominationsA priacodoms, virtues^ powers '--^ 
these formed part of the spiritual nomenclature which they had 
invented to descrihe different grades of angelic mediators. 
Without entering into these speculationsi the Apostle asserts 
that Christ is Lord of all, the highest and th^ lowest, what- 
ever rank ihey may hold and hy whatever name they are 
called \ for they are parts Qf ci^eation and He is the source of 
OFeation^ Through TTim they ]>eeaqiQ> and unto TTim they 
tend. 

Hence the worship of angels, which the false teachers incul- Angeiola- 
cated, wafl utterly wrong in principle The motiye of this^r«foi>e 
angelalatiy it is not difficult to imagine. There ww a show of X^T"" 
humiUty*. for there was a confession of weakness, in this sub- 
servienoB to inferior mediatorial agencies. It wa, held feasible . 
to grasp at the lower links of the chain which hound earth 
to heaven, when heaven itself seemed far beyond the reach 
pf man. The successive grades of intermediate beings were 
as successive steps, by which man might mount the ladder 
leading up to the throne of God. This carefully woven web 
of sophistiy the Apostle tears to shreds. The doctrine of the 
false teachers was based on confident assumptions respecting 
angelic beings of whom they could know nothing. It was 
moreover a denial of Christ's twofold personality and His 
mediatorial office* It follows from the true conception ofssaclenial 
Christ's Person, that He and He alone can bridge over the feotmed^ 
chasm between earth and heaven ; for He is at once the lowest ^^^' 
and the highest He raises up man to God, for He brings down 
God to man. Thus the chain is reduced to a single link, 
this link being the Word made flesh. As the plerama resides 
in Him, so is it communicated to us through Him '. To sub- 
stitute allegiance to any other spiritual mediator is to sever 

• 

^ See especially i. 16 ttr^ Bphna Oompare also 11. 10 ^ jre^aXi^ rcC^f 

^9 KVpUn/rtt tfrt dpxal efrc i^owUu dpx^ koI i^ou^as, and ii. 15 drtKiuffd" 

jc.r.X., compared with the parallel pas* fiepot riit dpx^t koI rdt i^wlas ir.r.X. 
sage in Eph. i. ii intepdpta rdjifs dpxn^ * ii. 18 04\(aif h raTevwppoff&Pxi koX 

Kal i^ovffias koX dwd/utn koI KvpiSH^oi Bprfffic^ rQv dyyiKtof jr.r.X. 
Kol irarrcs div^iarof dyofia^o/Uyov jr.r.X. ' ii. 10; oomp. i 9. 
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the connexion of the limbs with the Head^ which is the centre 
of life and the mainspring of all energy throughout the body*. 
TheApo- Hence follows the practical conclusion, that, whatever is 
tioal^iSSr- done, must be done in the name of the Lord \ Wives must 
^^' submit to their husbands *in the Lord': children must obey 
their parents * in the Lord ': servants must work for their mas- 
ters as working ' unto the Lord'.' This iteration, ' in the Lord,' 
' unto the Lord,' is not an irrelevant form of words ; but arises 
as an immediate inference &om the main idea which under- 
lies the doctrinal portion of the epistle. 
3. Moral 3. It has been shown that the speculative tenets of Gnos-- 

ODoetio ticism might lead (and as a matter of fact we know that 
doctrine, ^yiej did lead) to either of two practical extremes, to rigid 
• asceticism or to unbridled license. The latter alternative ap- 
pears to some extent in, the heresy of the Pastoral Epistles^ 
and still more plainly in those of the Catholic Epistles' and 
the Apocalypse*. It is constantly urged by Catholic writers as 
a reproach against later Gnostic sects I 
ABcetioism But the former and nobler extreme was the first impulse 
lossiftn ' of the Gnostic. To escape from the infection of evil by escap- 
heresy jj^g f^^^^ ^^^ domination of matter was his chief anxiety. This 
appears very plainly in the Colossian heresy. Though the pro- 
hibitions to which the Apostle alludes might be explained in 
part by the (ordinances of the Mosaic ritual, this explanation 
will not cover all the facts. Thus for instance drinks are 
mentioned as well as meats^ though on the former the law 
of Moses is silent. Thus again the rigorous denunciation, * Touch 
not, taste not, handle not*,' seems to go very far beyond the 
Levitical enactments. And moreover the motive of these pro- 

1 ii. 18. iv. 3 the ascetic tendency still pre- 

* iii. 17. dominates. 

' lii. 18, ao, 23. • « Pet ii. 10 sq., Jude 8. 

* At least in 2 Tim. iii. i — 7, where, • Apoc. ii. 14, 30 — 23. 

though the most monstrous develop- ' See the notes on Clem. Bom. Ep, 

ments of the evil were still future, ii* § ^ 

the Apostle's language implies that it ^ ii 16. 

had already begun. On the other hand * ii. ai. 
in the picture of the heresy in i Tim. 
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hibitions is Essene rather than Pharisaic, Gnostic rather than not ex- 
Jewish. These severities of discipline were intended * to check itg jnda- 
indulgence of the flesh \' They professed to treat the body "°^ 
with entire disregard, to ignore its cravings and to deny its 
wants. In short they betray a strong ascetic tendency", of 
which normal Judaism, as represented by the Pharisee, offers 
no explanation. 

And St Paul's answer points to the same inference. The St Panl's 

... reply 

difference will appear more plainly, if we compare it with his shows its 
treatment of Pharisaic Judaism in the Galatian Church. This beuing. 
epistle offers nothing at all corresponding to his language on 
that occasion ; ' If righteousness be by law, then Christ died 
in vain'; *If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you no- 
thing'; 'Christ is nullified for you, whosoever are justified by 
law ; ye are fallen from grace'.' The point of view in fact is 
wholly changed. With these Essene or Qnostic Judaizers the 
Mosaic law was neither the motive nor the standard, it was only 
the starting point, of their austerities. Hence in replying the 
Apostle no longer deals with law, as law ; he no longer points It is no 
the contrast of grace and works ; but he enters upon the moral oontoist of 
aspects of these ascetic practices. He denounces them, as con- ^^^^ 
centrating the thoughts on earthly and perishable things \ 
He points out that they fail in their purpose, and are found 
valueless against carnal indulgences'. In their place he offers 
the true and only remedy against sin — ^the elevation of the 
inner life in Christ, the transference of the affections into a 
higher sphere', where the temptations of the flesh are powerless. 
Thus dying with Christ, they will kill aU their earthly mem- 
bers '. Thus rising with Christy they will be renewed in the 
image of God their Creator'. 

^ iL 93. remarks in the text apply only to the 

* Asoetioism is of two kinds. There former, 

is the asoetioism of dualism (whether * Qal. ii. ai, v. 3, 4. 

oonsoioa8ornncon8cioas),whichsprings ^ ii. 8, 20— a 1. 

from a false principle ; and there is the ' ii. 33 wk iw rifi^ rirl vpos irXri^fjuh 

asceticism of self -discipline, which is p^" ^' ffapxis: see the note on these 

the training of the Christian athlete words! * iii. r, 3. 

(i Cor. ix, 37). I need not say that the ^ ili. 3, 5. • iii. 10. 
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The truth Itt attempting to draw a complete portrait of the Coloseiaa 
above re- beresy from a few features accidentally exhibited in St Paul's 
salt tested q)i4itle, it has been necessary to supply certain links; and 
some assurance may not unreasonably be required that this 
has not been done arbitrarily. Nor is this security wanting. 
In all such cases the test wiQ be twofold. The result must 
be consistent with itself: and it must do no violence to the 
historical conditions under which the phenomena arosa 
(i) Its ia* I, In the present instance the former of these tests is fuUy 
consisten- satisfied. The consistency and the symmetry of the result is 
^^^ ^ its great recommendation. The postulate of a Qnostio type 
brings the separate parts of the representation into direct con- 
nexion. The speculative opinions and the practical tenden- 
cies of the heresy thus explain, and are explained by, each 
other. It is analogous to the hypothesis of the comparative 
anatomist, who by referring the fossil remains to their proper 
type restores the whole skeleton of some unknown animal from 
a few bones belonging to different extremities of the body, and 
without the intermediate and connecting parts. In the one case, 
as in the other, the result is the justification of the postulate, 
(i) Its 2. And again; the historical conditions of the problem 

Mstorioal ^ure carefully observed. It has been shown already, that Ju- 
sequence, ^^^^gj^ y^ the preceding age had in one of its developments 
assumed a form which was the natural precursor of the Colos- 
sian heresy. In order to complete the argument it will be 
necessary to show that Christianity in the generation next suc- 
ceeding exhibited a perverted type, which was its natural out- 
growth. If this can be done, the Colossian heresy will take 
its proper place in a regular historical sequence. 

Continu- I have already pointed out that the language of St John 
5^^|,^ in the Apocalypse, which was probably written within a few 
of Jndso- years of this epistle, seems to imply the continuance in this 
cisminthe district of the same type of heresy which is here denounced 
by St Paul*. But the notices in this book are not more de- 

^ See above p. 41 sq. 
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finite than those of the Epistle to the Colomans itself; and 

we are led to look outside the Canonical writings for some 

more explicit evidence. Has early Christian history then pre* 

served any record of a distinctly Qnostic school existing on the 

confines of the Apostolic age, which may be considered a legiti<- 

mate development of the phase of religious speculation that 

confronts us here? 

We find exactly the phenomenon which we are seeking in Heresy of 

the heresy of Cerinthus^ The time, the place, the drcum- 

stances, all agree. This heresiarch in said to have been origin- 

allv a native of Alexandria^: but proconsular Asia is allowed His date 

... and place* 

on all hands to have been the scene of his activity as a 

teacher^ He lived and taught at the close of the Apostolic 
age, that is, in the latest decade of the first century. . Some 
writers indeed make him an antagonist of St Peter and St 
Paul^ but their authority is not trustworthy, nor is this very 
early date at all probable. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he was a contemporary of St John, who was related 
by Polycarp to have denounced him face to face on one me- 
morable occasion', and is moreover said by LrensBus to have 
written his Qospel with the direct object of confuting his errors^ 

^ The relation of Cerinthns to the St John in the bath is placed at 
Ck>loaBian heresy ia briefly indicated Ephesos : see below, note 5. 
by Neander Planting of Christianity * Epiphanios (zzyiii. a sq.) repre^ 
I. p. 3^5 sq. (Eng. Trans.). It has sents him as the ringleader of the 
been remarlied by other writers also, Judaizing opponents of the Apostles 
both earlier and later. The subject in the Aats and Epistles to the Go- 
appears to me to deserve a fuller rinthians and Galatians. Philastrins 
investigation than it has yet re- {Har. 36) takes the same line, 
oeived. * The weU-known story of the en- 

* HippoL Earr, yiL 33 Alyvrrlw eonnter between St John and Cerinthos 
froiUi^ dffKvi$dt, X, ai 6 ip Alyvrrtp in the bath is related lyy Irenans 
offniBtls, Theodoret H«r. Fab, U. ^h 0ii. 3. 4) on the anthori^of Polycarp, 
Aly&trr^ 9\^^r» 9MTpl}lfat xp^i^' ^^^ appears from the sequence of 

* Iren. i. 16. i *et Oerinthus antem Irenaus' narrative to have told it at 
quidam...in Asia docnit,* Epiphan. Bome, when he paid his visit to Ani^ 
Hter, zxviiL i iyhtro di oSr&t i K^ eetns; ts xml M 'Ajmclifrw iriBif/ti^a§ 
pi9%9% iw TJ 'A^tf BtoTpifiwf^ KOKiSffw TOO Ty *P(^i7 iroXXo^ ar6 rw vpottfiiffidrtiw 
Kiffi'&yfMros'HiPapxAPT€woiiff»ip9f, Theo* alperucup kHorp€i^€9..,KaX tlfflw «1 axih 
doret. L a S&rtpop dt rip^Affloj^ d^- KoSrtt mvrov 8n*Iwd>nnit k.t,\, 

K€To* The scene of his encounter with * Iren. iii. 1 1. 1. 
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Cerinthnfl ' Cerintlius/ writes Neander, 'is best entitled to be con- 

a link be- 
tween Jn- sidered as the intermediate link between the Judaizing and 

GnoSi^ the Gnostic sects.* ' Even among the ancients/ he adds, * opposite 
ciam. reports respecting his doctrines have been given from opposite 
points of view, according as the Gnostic or the Judaizing element 
was exclusively insisted upon : and the dispute on this point 
has been kept up even to modem times. In point of chro- 
nology too Cerinthus may be regarded as representing the prin- 
ciple in its transition firom Judaism to Gnosticism \' 
Judaism Of his Judaism no doubt has been or can be entertained. 

miDenTin ^^^ gross Chiliastic doctrine ascribed to him', 6ven though 
his Byatem it may have been exaggerated in the representations of ad- 
verse writers, can only be explained by a Jewish origin. His 
conception of the Person of Christ was Ebionite, that is Judaic, 
in its main features*. He is said moreover to have enforced 
the rite of circumcision and to have inculcated the observance 
of sabbaths^. It is related also that the Corinthians, like the 
Ebionites, accepted the Gospel of St Matthew alone*. 

At the same time, it is said by an ancient writer that his 
adherence to Judaism was only partial^ This limitation is 
doubtless correct. As Gnostic principles asserted themselves 
more distinctly, pure Judaism necessarily suflFered. All or nearly 
all the early Gnostic heresies were Judaic ; and for a time a 
compromise was effected which involved more or less concession 
on either side. But the ultimate incompatibility of the two 
at length became evident, and a precarious alliance was ex- 
changed for an open antagonism. This final result however 
was not reached till the middle of the second century : and 
meanwhile it was a question to what extent Judaism was pre- 



thongh 
Gnosti- 
dBzn is 
already 
aggresfiiye. 



1 Church History n. p. 42 (Bohn's 

Trans.). 

* See the Dialogue of Caius and 
ProcluB in Enseb. If. E, iii. 38, Bio- 
nysins of Alexandria, ib. vii. 35, Theo- 
dorei L c., Angostin. H^er, 8. 

' See below p. 1 1 1. 

^ Epiphan. Har. zzyiii. 4, 5, Phi- 
lastr. Har, 36, Angostin. 1.0. The 



eiatements of these writers would not 
oany much weight in themselyes ; bnt 
in this instance they are rendered 
highly probable by the known Judaism 
of Cerinthus. 

* Epiphan. Hcer, xxvilL 5, xzz. 14, 
Philastr. Hter, 36. 

• Epiphan. Har, xxyiii. i rpoffixfi^ 
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pared to make concessions for the sake of this new ally. Even 
the Jewish Essenes, as we have seen, departed from the ortho- 
dox position in the matter of sacrifices; and if we possessed 
fuller information, we should probably find that they made 
still larger concessions than this. Of the Colossian heretics, 
we can only form a conjecture, but the angelology and an- 
gelolatry attributed to them point to a further step in the 
same direction. As we pass firom them to Cerinthus we are 
no longer left in doubt; for the Gnostic element has clearly GnoAtio 
gained the ascendant, though it has not yet driven its rival his teMh« 
out of the field. Two characteristic features in his teaching ^'^ 
especially deserve consideration, both as evincing the tendency 
of his speculations and as throwing back light on the notices 
in the Colossian Epistle. 

I. His cosmogony is essentially Gnostia The great pro- i. His 
blem of creation presented itself to him in the same aspect; cosmo- 
and the solution which he offered was generically the same; ^^'"^ 
The world, he asserted, was not made by the highest God, 
but by an angel or power far removed from, and ignorant of, 
this Supreme Being \ Other authorities describing his sys- 
tem speak not of a single power, but of powers, as creating 
the universe'; but all alike represent this demiurge, or these 



^ Iren. L 96. i 'Non a primo Deo 
factnm esse mnndiun doonit, sed a 
▼irtate quadam yalde separata et dis- 
tante ab ea prinoipalitate qiuB est 6a-» 
per TmiTersa, et ignorante eiun qui est 
super omnia Deiim'; Hippol. Har, idL 
33 f\ey€F o6x ^^ ''W irpdrrou QeoO ye- 
yopipcu rhuf Ktiiriiop, dXX* vrb Bvpdfieiit 
TWOS KcxupuTfieinp rift vrkp rd 5Xa i^o\h 
alas Kol dyvoo^ffip rbv vrkp rdtrra Be6¥, 
X. 71 VTb dwd^i&s rtpos dvYcXiir^, 
ToKA /rexwpur/x^riyt koI Biamiffiis r^t 
virip rd S\a avdfvrlat koI dypoodn^ rbv 
vvkp rdirra 6c6f. 

• Pseudo-Tertnll. Har. 3 * Carpocra- 
tes praaterea hano tolit sectam : Unam 
esse dioit vixtntem in snperioribns 
principalem, ox hac prelates angelos 



atqae Tirtntes, qnos distantes longe a 
Buperioribos Tirtntibos mondnm istmn 
in inferioribns partibns oondidisse... 
Post hirnc Gerinthns hasretioas erapit, 
similia dooens. Nam et ipse mTindam 
institntnm esse ab iUis dioit*; Epi- 
phan. Hear, xxviii. i Ira eUat rOif 6,yyi- 
X(tfr rw ri» K6<rf»0¥ TeroirfKbraw ; Theo- 
doret. H. F, ii. 3 (wa pJtw tUai rdv rcur 
SKw¥ 6e6r, ovK aMw Bk elWu rov KSapMu 
hffuovpybWf ctXXd Bvpdfieis rtwiLt xcxftr- 
ptfffAipas Ktd TorreXiSs whii^ dywoodaas; 
Angastin. Hcsr. 8. The one statement 
is quite reconcilable ^ith the other. 
Among those angels by whose instru- 
mentality the world was created, Ge- 
rinthns appears to have assigned a 
position of preeminence to one, whom 
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denuurges, as ignorant of the absolate GocL It is moreover 
fitated that he held the Mosaic law to have been given not 
hj the supreme God Himsel£^ but by this angel, or one of 
these angels^ who created the worlds 
and oonse* JEVom these notices it is plain that angelologj had an im- 
geldo^' portant place in his speculations; and that he employed it 
to esplain the existence of evil supposed to be inherent in 
the physical world, as well as to account fear the imperfections 
of the old dispensation. The '^xembte distance ' of his angelic 
demiurge from the supreme God can hardly be explained ex- 
cept on the hjrpothesis of sacceadve generations of these inter- 
mediate agencies, ^us his solution is tiioroughly Gnostic. 
At the same time, as contrasted with later and more sharply 
defined Gnostic systems, the Judaic origin and complexion of 
his cosmogony is obvious. His intermediate agencies still re- 
tain the name and the personality of angels, and have not 
yet given way to those vague idealities which, as emanations 
Angels of ^^ ®ons, took their place in later speculation& Thus his theory 
earUerandis linked on to the an^loloOT cf later Judaism founded on 

sBons of ^ ^*' 

laterGnoB- the angeUc appearances recorded in the Old Testament nar- 
rative. And again : while later Gnostics represent the demi- 
urge and giver of the law as antagonistic to the supreme and 
good God, Cerinthus does not go beyond postulating his igno- 
rance. He went as far as he could without breaking entirely 
with the Old Testament and abandoning his Judaic standing- 
ground. 
CerinthuB ^^ these respects Cerinthus is the proper link between the 
alinkbe« incipient gnosis of the Colossian heretics and the mature 
Colossian gnosis of the second o^ituiy. In the Colossian epistle we 
l^^not ^^^ breathe the atmosphere of Jewish angelology, nor is there 
tioism. j^y trace of tiie CBon of later Gnosticism'^ while yet speculation 
is 80 far advanced that the angels have an important function 

he regarded as the demhuge in a Hcsr, zxviii. 4 rw SeSvK&ra vSfum ha 

special sense and under ^Rhom ihe Afcu rw dY^ik(af tup tSp jcoV^mf rc- 

othets trarked; see Neander Church ToniKirw. 

History n. p. 43. ' I am qnito unable to see any 

^ Pseudo-XertoU. 1. c. ; Epiphan. reference to the GnosUo conception of 
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in eipUiniag tkd mydterids of the crealion laid govextitnent 
of the world. On the other hand it has not reacbed the 
point at which we find it in Oerinthuft/ Gnoetk conceptions 
respecting the relatioti of the d^odiurgic agency to the supreme 
God would appear to have passed through three stages. This 
relation was represented first, as imperfect appreciation; next, 
as entire ignorance ; lastly, as direct antagonism. The second 
and third are tibe standing points of Oerinthus and of the later 
Gnostic teachers respectively. The first was prohably the 
position of the Cotossia^ false teachers. The imperfecti<ms 
of the natural world, they would urge, were due to the limited 
capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic work was 
committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the Supreme 
God ; but at the same time they might fitly receive worship 
as mediators between God and man; and indeed humanity 
seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of some such 
beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven. 

2. Asain the Ohristolo&nr of Cerinthus deserves attention «• His 
from this pcint of view. Here all our authorities are agreed, logy. 
As a Judaizer Cerinthus held with the Ebionites that Jesus 
Was only the son of Joseph and Mary, bom in the natural way. 
As a Qnostic he maintained that the ChrisFi first descended in 
the form of a dove on the carpenter's son at his baptism ; that • 

He revealed to him the unknown Father, and worked miracles 
through him : and that at length He took His flight and left 
him, so that Jesus alone suffered and rose, while the Christ 
remained impa8sible\ It would appear also, though this is 



an turn in thepassagGB of iheNewT6»* 
tament, mineh axe Bometiznes qtioted 
in aappcrt of ibis view, e.g., fay Baiir 
PauluB p. 498, Snrton Lectures p. iii 
sq. 

^ Iren. i. 76, i, Hippol. Har^ tIL 
33, X. a I, E|»pliaii. jE£«89*. zzriii. i^ 
Theodovet. H, F. ii. 3. The arga- 
ments fay whi^ Lipsiius (GnoiHcismut 
pp. 945, 458, in Ersoh XL Omber; 
QueUenkritik de$ Epiphunioe p. 118 



sq.) attempts to show that Cerinthiis 
did not separftte the Ohzist from 
Jesns, and that Irezuens (and sobse* 
qnebt anthors eopyxng hun) have 
wrongly attriboted to this heretic the 
theories of later Gnostios, seem iosof- 
fident to outweigh these direct etate^ 
meats. It is more profaafale that the 
system ci Cerinthus should faAve ad- 
mitted some foreign elements not very 
eonsistent with his Judaio standing 
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not ceriaiii, that he described this re-ascension of the Christ as 
a return *to His own 'plenynvd^^ 
Approach Now it is not clear from St Paul's language what opinions 
Cerinthian the Colossian h^etics held respecting the person of our Lord ; 
loK^in°the ^^* ^® ""^7 safely assume that he regarded them as inadequate 
ColoBsian and derogatory. The emphasis^ with which he asserts the 
eternal being and absolute sovereignty of Christ, can hardly be 
explained in any other way. But individual expressions tempt 
us to conjecture that the same ideas were already floating in 
the air, which ultimately took form and consistency in the 
tenets of Cerinthus. Thus, when he reiterates the statement 
that the iDhole pleroma abides pennanevitly in Christ*, he 
would appear to be tacitly refuting some opinion which main- 
tained only mutable and imperfect relations between the two. 
When again he speaks of the true gospel first taught to the 
Colossians as the doctrine of 'the Christ, even Jesus the LordV 
his language might seem to be directed against the tendency 
to separate the heavenly Christ from the earthly Jesus, as 
though the connexion were only transient. When lastly he 
dwells on the work of reconciliation, as wrought 'through the 
blood of Christ's cross,' 'in the body of His flesh through 
death V we may perhaps infer that he already discerned a 
• disposition to put aside Christ's passion as a stumbling-block 

in the way of philosophical religion. Thus regarded, the 



point, than that these writers shonld 
havebeeD miBinformed. Inoondstenoy 
was a necessary condition of Judaic 
Gnosticism. The point howeyer ia 
comparatively nnimportant as affect- 
ing my main purpose. 

1 IrensBOS (iii. ii. i), after speaking 
of Cerinthus, the Nicolaitans, and 
others, proceeds 'non, qnemadmodnm 
illi dicunt,alterum quidem f abricatorem 
(i.e. demiurgum), alium autem Patrem 
Domini : et alium quidem fabricatoris 
filium, alterum yero de superioribus 
Christum, quem et impassibilem per- 
severasse, descendentem in Jesum 
filium fabricatoris, et iterum revolcLSte 



in mum plaronuL* The doctrine is pre- 
cisely that which he has before as- 
cribed to Cerinthus (i. 36. i), but the 
mode of statement may have been 
borrowed from the Nicolaitans or the 
Yalentinians or some other later Gnos- 
tics. There is however no improbability 
in the supposition that Cerinthus used 
the word pleroma in this way. See the 
detached note on rXi}/>u>/ui below. 

^ i. 19, ii. 9. See above p. loa, note 2. 
On the force of xaroiKtip see the note 
on the earlier of the two passages. 

• ii. 6 rapeXdpere top Xpcardr, 'Iiy- 
<rovw rdv K6piw, 

* i. 20, 22. 
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Apostle's language gains force and point ; though no stress can 
be laid on explanations which are so largely conjectural. 

But if so, the very generality of his language shows that The Gnos- 
these speculations were still vague and fluctuating. The dif- thTcoios- 
ference which separates these heretics from Cerinthus may be siansbeing 

... . vague and 

measured by the greater precision and directness in the Apo- nndeve- 
stolic counter-statement, as we turn from the Epistle to the ^^^ * 
Colossians to the Gospel of St John. In this interval, extend- 
ing over nearly a quarter of a century, speculation had taken 
a definite shapa The elements of Gnostic theory, which 
were before held in solution, had meanwhile crystallized around 
the facts of the GospeL Yet still we seem justified, even at 
the earlier date, in speaking of these general ideas as Gnostic, 
guarding ourselves at the same time against misunderstanding 
with the twofold caution, that we here employ the term to 
express the simplest and most elementary conceptions of this 
tendency of thought, and that we do not postulate its use as a 
distinct designation of any sect or sects at this early date. 
Thus limited, the view that the writer of this epistle is com- 
bating a Gnostic heresy seems free from all objections, while it 
appears necessary to explain, h^s language; and certainly it 
does not, as is sometimes imagined, place any weapon in the 
hands of those who would assail the early date and Apostolic 
authorship of the epistle. 
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CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLR 



The nn- "T^TITHOUT the preceding investigation the teaching of this 
iJroMhe epistle would be very imperfectly understood ; for its 

heresy direction was necessarily determined by the occasion which gave 
rise to it. Only when we have once grasped the nature of 
the doctrine which St Paul is combating, do we perceive that 
every sentence is instinct with life and meaning. 
The errors We have seen that the error of the heretical teachers was 
twofold twofold. They had a false conception in theology, and they had 
fronTone ^ ^^®® basis of morals. It has been pointed out also, that these 
root. two were closely connected together, and had their root in the 
same fundamental error, the idea of matter as the abode of evil 
and thus antagonistic to God. 
So the As the two elements of the heretical doctrine were derived 

Answer to 

both is in from the same source, so the reply to both was sought by the 

^^aame Apostle in the same idea, the conception of the Person of Christ 

..as the one absolute mediator between God and man, the true 

aild only reconciler of heaven and earth. 

But though they are thus ultimately connected, yet it will 

be necessary for the fuller understanding of St Paul's position 

to take them apart, and to consider first the theological and 

then the ethical teaching of -the epistle. 
I. The I. This Colossian heresy was no coarse and vulgar develop- 

teaching ment of falsehood. It soared far above the Pharisaic Judaism 
heretfcg. which St Paul refutes in the Epistle to the Galatians. The 

questions in which it was interested lie at the very root of our 
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religious consciousness. The impulse was given to its specu- Its lofty 
lations by an overwhelming sense of the unapproachable ' 

majesty of God^ by an instinctive recognition of the chasm 
which separates God from man, from the world, from matter. 
Its energy was sustained by the intense yearning after some 
mediation which might bridge over this chasm, might establish 
inter-communion between the finite and the Infinite. Up to 
this point it was deeply religious in the best sense of the term. 

The answer which it gave to these questions we have but 00m- 
already seen. In two respects this answer failed signally. On iaHaxe, 
the one hand it was drawn from the atmosphere of mystical 
speculation. It had no foundation in history, and made no 
appeal to experience. On the other hand, notwithstanding 
its complexity^ it was unsatisfactory in its results ; for in this 
plurality of mediators none was competent to meet the require- 
ments of the case. God here and man there — ^no angel or 
spirit, whether one or more, being neither God nor man, could 
truly reconcile the two. Thus as regards credentials it was 
without a guarantee ; while as regards efficiency it was wholly 
inadequate. 

The Apostle pointed out to the Colossians a more excellent The 
way. It was the one purpose of Christianity to satisfy those J^ei ^ 
very yearnings which were working in their hearts, to solve p™^® 
that very problem which had exercised their minds. In Christ of Christ. 
they would find the answer which they sought His life — ^His 
cross and resurrection — ^was the guarantee ; His Person — ^the The me- 
Word Incarnate — was the solution. He alone filled up, He^^^Q^ 
alone could fill up, the void which lay between God and man, ^ ^*^® 
could span the gulf which separated the Creator and creation. 
This solution offered by the Gk)spel is as simple as it is ade* 
quate. To their cosmical speculations, and to their religious 
yearnings alike, Jesus Christ is the true answer. In the 
World, as in the Church, He is the one only mediator, the one 
only reconciler. This two-fold idea runs like a double thread 
through the fiftbric of the Apostle's teaching in those passages 
of the epistle where he is describing the Person of Christ. 

8—2 
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It will be convenient for the better understanding of St 
Paul's teaching to consider these two asx>ect8 of Christ's me- 
diation apart — its function in the natural and in the spiritual 
order respectively. 
(i) In the (i) The heresy of the Colossian teachers took its rise, as 
we saw, in theii* cosmical speculations. It was therefore natural 
that the Apostle in replying should lay stress on the function 
of the Word in the creation and government of the world. 
This is the aspect of His work most prominent in the first 
of the two distinctly Christological passages. The Apostle 
there predicates of the Word, not only prior, but absolute 
existence. All things were created through Him, are sustained 
in Him, are tending towards Him. Thus He is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end, of creation. This' He is, because He 
is the very image of the Invisible Qod, because in Him dweUs 
the plenitude of Deity, 
impor- This creative and admkustrative work of Christ the Word 

tMs aspect ^^ the natural order of things is always emphasized in the 
of the writings of the Apostles, when they touch upon the doctrine 
Chzis^ of His Person. It stands in the forefront of the prologue to 
St John's Gospel : it is hardly less prominent in the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His mediatorial function in the 
Church is represented as flowing from His mediatorial func- 
tion in the world. With ourselves this idea has retired very 
much into the background. Though in the creed common 
to all the Churches we profess our belief in Him, as the Be- 
ing through whom all things were created,' yet in reality 
this confession seems to exercise very little influence on our 
thoughts. And the loss is serious. How much our theological 
conceptions suffer in breadth and fulness by the neglect, a 
moment's reflexion will show. How much more hearty would be 
the sympathy of theologians with the revelations of science and 
the developments of history, if they habitually connected them 
with the operation of the same Divine Word who is the centre 
of all their religious aspirations, it is needless to say. Through 
the recognition of this idea with all the consequences which 
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flow from it, as a living influence, more than in any other way, 
may we hope to strike the chords of that * vaster music,' which 
results only from the harmony of knowledge and faith, of rever- 
ence and research. 

It will be said indeed, that this conceptiour leaves un-notwith- 
touched the philosophical difficulties which beset the subject ; diffionltfes 
that creation still remains as much a mystery as before, y®,* "?" 
This may be allowed. But is there any reason to- think that 
with our present limited capacities the veil which shrouds it 
ever will be or ean be removed ? The metaphysical specula- 
tions of twenty-five centuries have done nothing to raise it* 
The physical investigations of our own age from their very 
nature can do nothing ; for, busied with the evolution of phe* 
nomena, they lie wholly outside this question, and do not even 
touch the fringe of the difficulty. But meanwhile revelation 
has interposed and thrown out the idea, which, if it leaves 
many questions unsolved, gives a breadth and unity to our 
conceptions, at once satisfying our religious needs and linking 
our scientific instincts with our theological beliefs. 

(ii) But, if Christ's mediatorial office in the physical crea- (ii) In the 
tion was the starting point of the Apostle's teaching. His ^'^**^*^"* 
mediatorial office in the spiritual creation is its principal theme. 
The cosmogonies of the false teachers were framed not so 
much in the interests of philosophy as in the interests of re- 
ligion; and the Apostle replies to them in the same spirit 
and with the same motive. If the function of Christ is unique 
in the Universe, so is it also in the Church. He is the sole its abfso- 
and absolute link between God and humanity. Nothing short j^ten*" 
of His personality would suffice as a medium of reconcilia- 
tion between the two. Nothing short of His life and work 
in the flesh, as consummated in His passion, would serve as 
an assurance of Qod's love and pardon. . His cross is the atone- 
ment of mankind with God. He is the Head with whom 
all the living members of the body are in direct and imme- 
diate communication, who suggests their manifold activities 
to each, who directs their several functions in subordination 
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to the healthy working of the whole, from whom they indi- 
vidually receive their inspiration and their strength. 
Hence And being all this He cannot consent to share His prero- 

mSla^ gative with others. He absorbs in Himself the whole function 
funda^ ^^ mediation. Through Him alone, without any interposing 
mentoUy link of communication, the human soul has access to the 
Father. Here was the true answer to those deep yearnings after 
spiritual communion with Qod, which sought, and could not 
find, satisfaction in the manifold and fantastic creations of a 
dreamy mysticism. The worship of angels might have the 
semblance of humility; but it was in fact a contemptuous 
defiance of the fundamental idea of the Gospel, a flat denial 
of the absolute character of Christ's Person and office. It 
was a severance of the proper connexion with the Head, an 
amputation of the disordered limb, which was thus disjoined 
from the source of life and left to perish for want of spiritual 
nourishment. 
Christ's The language of the New Testament writers is beset with 

in the ^^^ difficulties, so long as we conceive of our Lord only in oon- 
P^^^ nexion with the Gospel revelation : but, when with the Apo- 
byHis sties we realise in Him the same Divine Word who is and 
in the ©ve^ has been the light of the whole world, who before Chris- 
°'^^* tianity wrought first in mankind at large through the avenues 
of the conscience, and afterwards more particularly in the Jews 
through a special though still imperfect revelation, then all 
these difficulties fall away. Then we imderstand the signifi- 
cance, and we recognise the truth, of such passages as these : 
'No man cometh unto the Father, but by me': * There is no 
salvation in any other'; 'He that disbelieveth the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth upon himV The 
exclusive claims advanced in Chiist's name have their full and 
perfect justification in the doctrine of the Eternal Word. 
Eolation The old dispensation is primarily the revelation of the abso- 

doctrfne of '^^^ sovereignty of God. It vindicates this truth against two 
the Word opposing forms of error, which in their extreme types are repre- 

^ Job. zir. 6, Acts iv. ii, Joh. iii. 56. 
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sented by Pantheism and Manicbeism respectively. The Pan- tothemo- 
theist identifies God with the world:, the Manichee attributes of the Old 
to the world an absolute existence, independent of Gk)d. With ^^^^ 
the Pantheist sin ceases to have any existence : for it is only 
one form of God's working. With the Manichee sin is in- 
herent in matter, which is antagonistic to God. The teaching 
of the Old Testament, of which the key-note is struck in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, is a refutation of both these errors. 
God is distinct from the world, and He is the Creator of 
the world. Evil is not inherent in God, but neither is it in- 
herent in the material world. Sin is the disobedience of in- 
telligent beings whom He has created, and whom He has 
endowed with a free-will, which they can use or misuse. 

The revelation of the New Testament is the proper com- The New 
plement to the revelation of the Old. It holds this position in is compie- 
two main respects. If the Old Testament sets forth the abso- ™®t^e*oicL 
lute unity of God — ^His distinctness from and sovereignty over 
His creatures — ^the New Testamenl points out how He holds 
communion with the world and with humanity, how man 
becomes one with Him. And again, if the Old Testament 
shows the true character of sin, the New Testament teaches 
the appointed means of redemption. On the one hand the 
monotheism of the Old Testament is supplemented by the 
theanthropism^ of the New. Thus the theology of revelation is 
completed. On the other hand, the hamartiology of the Old 
Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology of the New. 
Thus the economy of revelation is perfected* 



1 I am indebted for the term thean- 
thropisnif as describing the snbstanoe 
of the new dispensation, to an article 
by ProL Westoott in the Contemporary 
Review iv. p. 417 (December, 1867); 
bnt it has been used independently, 
though in very rare instances, by other 
writers. The valae of terms sach as I 
have employed here in fixing ideas is 
enhanced by their strangeness, and will 
excuse any appearance of affectation. 



In applying the terms theanthro- 
pism and soteriology to the New Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from the Old, 
it is not meant to suggest that the 
ideas iuTolved in them were wholly 
wanting in the Old, bui only to indi- 
cate that the conceptions, which were 
inchoate and tentatiye and subsidiary 
in the one, attain the most prominent 
position and are distinctly realised in 
the other. 
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a. The 2. When we turn from the theology of these Colossian 

OTTOTof heretics to their ethical teaching, we find it characterised by 
the here- ^j^^ same earnestness. Of them it might indeed be said that 

tics. ° 

they did 'hunger and thirst after righteousness.' Escape from 
Their impurity, immunity from evil, was a passion with them. But 
earnesi^ i* ^^ ^^ '®^ *^"® *^** notwithstanding all their sincerity they 
ness, *went astray in the wilderness'; 'hungry and thirsty, their soul 
fainted within them.' By their fatal transference of the abode of 
sin from the human heart within to the material world without, 
they had incapacitated themselves from finding the true anti- 
bnt fnnda- dote. Where they placed the evil, there they necessarily sought 
miscon- the remedy. Hence they attempted to fence themselves about, 
ception^ and to purify their lives by a code of rigorous prohibitions. 
Bequent Their energy was expended on battling with the physical con- 
ditions of human life. Their whole mind was absorbed in 
the struggle with imaginary forms of evil. Necessarily their 
character was moulded by the thoughts which habitually en- 
gaged them. Where the 'elements of the worid,' the 'things 
which perish in the using^' engrossed all their attention, it 
could not fail but that they should be dragged down from the 
serene heights of the spiritual life into the cloudy atmosphere 
which shrouds this lower earth. 
St Paul St Paul sets himself to combat this false tendency. For 

tutesa negative prohibitions he substitutes a positive principle; for 
principle special enactments, a comprehensive motive. He tells them 
nances, that all their scrupulous restrictions are vain, because they fail 
to touch the springs of action. I£ they would overcome the 
evil, they must strike at the root of the evil. Their point of 
view must be entirely changed. They must transfer them- 
selves into a wholly new sphere of energy. This transference 
is nothing less than a migration from earth to heaven — ^from 
the region of the external and transitory to the region of 
the spiritual and eternal*. For a code of rules they must 
substitute a principle of life, which is one in its essence but 

^ ii. 10, 42. * iii, I sq. 
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infinite in its application, which will meet every emergency, 
will control every action, will resist every form of evil 

This principle they have in Christ. With Him they have This prm- 

. ciple is 

died to the world ; with Him they have lisen to God. Christ, the hea- 
the revelation of God's holiness, of God's righteousness, of J^^^^ 
God's love, is light, is life, is heaven. With Him they have been 
translated into a higher sphere, have been brought face to face 
with the Eternal Presence. Let them only realise this trans- 
lation. It involves new insight, new motives, new energies. 
They will no more waste themselves upon vexatious special 
restrictions: for they will be furnished with a higher inspiration 
which will cover all the minute details of action. They will 
not exhaust their energies in crushing this or that rising desire, 
but they will kill the 'whole body* of their earthly passions 
through the strong arm of this personal communion with God 
in Christ. 

When we once grasp this idea, which lies at the root off* Hani's 
St Paul's ethical teaching, the moral difficulty which is sup- of faith 
I>osed to attach to his doctrine of faith and works has vanished, considered 
It is simply an impossibility that faith should exist without}?^®, 
works. Though in form he states his doctrine as a relation of ^ pnn- 
contrast between the two, in substance it resolves itself into 
a question of precedence. Faith and works are related as 
principle and practice. Faith — ^the repose in the unseen, the 
recognition of eternal principles of truth and right, the sense 
of personal obligations to an Eternal Being who vindicates 
these principles — must come first. Faith is not an intellectual 
assent, nor a sympathetic sentiment merely. It is the absolute 
surrender of self to the will of a Being who has a right to 
command this surrender. It is this which places men in 
personal relation to God, which (in St Paul's language) justifies 
them before God. For it touches the springs of their actions ; 
it fastens not on this or that detail of conduct^ but extends 

^ ii. II ii^ T'S dT€K8^(rei roO a^fia* i^/ieU rd vdvraf and yer. 9 dreKivffd' 
rot riit trapK6Sf iii. 5 PCKpdHrare odi> rii /leroi r6w waXaiotf d^dpiavow. See the 
niKfl with Ter. 8 pwl 9i dv60€ff0€ koI notes on the seyeral passageB. 
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throughout the whole sphere of moral activity; and thus it 
determines their character as responsible beings in the sight 
of God. 

The From the above account it will have appeared that the dis- 

oiogy of tinctive feature of this epistle is its Christology. The doctrine 
this epistle ^f ^j^^ Person of Christ is here stated ¥rith greater precision 
and fulness than in any other of St Paul's epistles. It is 
therefore pertinent to ask (even though the answer must neces- 
sarily be brief) what relation this statement bears to certain 
other enunciations of the same doctrine ; to those for instance 
considered which occur elsewhere in St Paul's own letters, to those which 
to^ are found in other Apostolic writings, and to those which 

appear in the fathers of the succeeding generations. 
I. The I. The Christology of the Colossian Epistle is in no way 

logy of St dififerent from that of the Apostle's earlier letters. It may 
eariier indeed be called a development of his former teaching, but only 
epistles as exhibiting the doctrine in fresh relations, as drawing new 
deductions from it, as defining what had hitherto been left un- 
defined, not as superadding any foreign element to it. The 
doctrine is practically involved in the opening and closing words 
of his earliest extant epistle: *The Church which is in God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ' ; *The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you*.' The main conception of the Person 
of Christ, as enforced in the Colossian Epistle, alone justifies and 
explains this language, which otherwise would be emptied of all 
significance. And again; it had been enunciated by the Apostle 
explicitly, though briefly, in the earliest directly doctrinal passage 
which bears on the subject; *One Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things and we through Him*.' The absolute 
the same universal mediation of the Son is declared as unreservedly in 
* tft^^ b t ^^^ passage from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, as in any 

^ I Thess. i. i, y. 28. eTen where the tenn itself is not 

* I Cor. Till 6 d(* ov r^ vdma koX used. See the diBsertation on the doc- 

ijfjLeU di* oMTov, The expression 81' oi^ trine of the Logos in the Apostolie 

implies the conception of the Logos, writers. 
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later Btatement of the Apostle : and, if all the doctrinal and less fuUy 
practical inferences which it implicitly involves were not 
directly emphasized at this early date, it was because the cir- 
cumstances did not yet require explicitness on these points. 
New forms of error bring into prominence new aspects of the 
truth. The heresies of Laodicea and CoIosssb have been inva- 
luable to the later Church in this respect. The Apostle himself, 
it is not too much to say, realised with ever increasing force the 
manifoldness, the adaptability, the completeness of the Christian 
idea, notwithstanding its simplicity, as he opposed it to each 
successive development of error. The Person of Christ proved 
the complete answer to false speculations at Colossse, as it had 
been found the sovereign antidote to false practices at Corinth. 
All these unforeseen harmonies must have appeared to him, as 
they will appear to us, fresh evidences of its truth. 

2. And when we turn from St Paul to the other Apostolic «. The 
writings which dwell on the Person of Christ from a doctrinal ©logy of 
point of view, we find them enunciating it in language which ^^5^0^^ 
implies the same fundamental conception, though they may not wiitings. 
always present it in exactly the same aspect. More especially 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews first, and in the Gospel of St Their 
John afterwards, the form of expression is identical with the ^611^1 
statement of St Paul In both these writings the universe is identity. 
said to have been created or to exist hy or through Him* 
This is the crucial expression, which involves in itself all 
the higher conceptions of the Person of Christ \ The Epistle 
to the Hebrews seems to have been written by a disciple of 
St Paul immediately after the Apostle's death, and therefore 
within some five or six years from the date which has been 
assigned to the Colossian letter. The Gospel of St John, if the 
traditional report may be accepted, dates about a quarter of a 
century later ; but it is linked with our epistle by the fact that 
the readers for whom it was primarily intended belonged to the 
neighbouring districts of proconsular Asia. Thus it illustrates, 

^ Joh. i. 3 vima ZC outw iyipcro /c.r.X., Heb. i. 2 Bi* mf xal iirolrfffcp roH 
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and is illustrated by, the teaching of St Paul in this letter. 
More especially by the emphatic use of the term Logos, which 
St Paul for some reason has suppressed, it supplies the centre 
round which the ideas gather, and thus gives imity and direct- 
ness to the conception. 

In the Christology of these Apostolic writings there is a firm- 
ness and precision which leaves no doubt about the main con- 
ception present to the mind of the writers. The idea of Christ 
as an intermediate being, neither God nor man, is absolutely and 
expressly excluded. On the one hand His humanity is distinctly 
emphasized. On the other He is represented as existing from 
eternity, as the perfect manifestation of the Father, as the abso- 
lute mediator in the creation and government of the world. 

3. But, when we turn from these Apostolic statements to 
the writings of succeeding generations, we are struck with the 
contrast\ A vagueness, a flaccidity, of conception betrays itself 
in their language. 

In the Apostolic Fathers and in the earlier Apologists we 
find indeed for the most part a pracHccU appreciation of the 
Person of Christ, which leaves nothing to be desired ; but as 
soon as they venture upon any directly dogmatic statement, we 
miss at once the firmness of grasp and clearness of conception 
which mark the writings of the Apostles. If they desire to 
emphasize the majesty of His Person, they not unfrequently fall 
into language which savours of patripassianism*. If oa the other 
hand they wish to present Him in His mediat>orial capacity, 
they use words which seem to imply some divine being, who 
is God and yet not quite God, neither Creator nor creature*. 



1 The remarks on the theology of 
the Apostolio Fathers, as compared 
^th the Apostles, in Domer's Lehre 
von der Person ChrUti i. p. 130 sq. 
seem to me perfectly jnst and highly 
significant. See also Pressens^ TroU 
Premiert Silclet 11. p. 406 sq. on the 
nnsystematio spirit of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 

* See for instance the passages 



quoted in the note on Clem. Bom. 3 
TcL vaJ^^fiaTa avrw. * 

* The nngnarded language of Justin 
for instance illustrates the statement 
in the text. On the one hand Feta- 
vius, TheoU Dogm, de Trin. u. 3. 1, dis- 
tinctly accuses him of AriftniRTr^ : on 
the other Bull, Def. Fil, Nic, u. 4. i sq. , 
indignantly repudiates the charge and 
claims him as strictly orthodox. Beta- 
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The Churcli Deeded a long education, before she was fitted 
to be the expositor of the true Apostolic doctrine. A conflict 
of more than two centuries with Gnostics, Ebionites, Sabellians, 
Arians, supplied the necessary discipline. The true successors The Apo- 
of the Apostles in this respect are not the fathers of the second applied in 
century, but the fathers of the third and fourth centuries. In the ^^ ^^' 
expositors of the Nicene age we find indeed technical terms 
and systematic definitions, which we do not find in the Apostles 
themselves ; but, unless I have wholly misconceived the nature 
of the heretical teaching at Colossae and the purport of St Paul's 
reply, the main idea of Christ's Person, with which he here 
confronts this Gnostic Judaism, is essentially the same as that 
which the fathers of these later centuries opposed to the Sabel- 
lianism and the Arianism of their own age. If I mistake not, 
the more distinctly we realise the nature of the heresy, the 
more evident will it become that any conception short of the 
perfect deity and perfect humanity of Christ would not have 
furnished a satisfactory answer; and this is the reason why 
I have dwelt at such length on the character of the Colossian 
false teaching, and why I venture to cau especial attention to 
this part of my su1::9ect. 

Of the style of the letter to the Colossians I shall have occa- Style of 
sion to speak hereafter, when I come to discuss its genuine- episUe. 
ness. It is sufficient to say here, that while the hand of St Paul 
is unmistakeable throughout this epistle, we miss the flow and 
the versatility of the Apostle's earlier letters. 

A comparison with the Epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Philippians will show the difference. It is distinguished from Its mg- 
them by a certain ruggedness of expression, a ' want of finish * |nd wm- 
often bordering on obscurity. What account should be given of P'^®®^*^* 
this characteristic, it is impossible to say» The divergence of 

Tins indeed approaches the snbjeot neTertheless Justin's language is occa« 

from the point of yiew of later Western sionally snoh as no Athanasian conld 

theology and, nnable to appreciate have need. The treatment of this 

Justin's doctrine of the Logos, does father by Domer (Lehre i. p. 414 sq.) • 

less than justice to this father ; but is jnst and avoidg both extremes. 
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style ijB not greater than will appear in the letters of any active- 
minded man, written at different times and under different 
circumstances. The epistles which I have selected for contrast 
suggest that the absence of all personal connexion with the 
Ciolossian Church will partially^ if not wholly^ explain the dimi- 
nished fluency of this letter. At the same time no epistle of 
bntessen- St Paul is more vigorous in conception or more instinct with 
^**^* meaning. It is the very compression of the thoughts which 
creates the di£Sculty« If there is a want of fluency, there is no 
want of force. Feebleness is the last charge which can bo 
brought against this epistle. 

Analysis. The following is an analysis of the epistle : 

I. Inteoductory (i. I — 13). 

(i) L I, 2. Opening salutation. 

(2) L 3 — 8. ThaxLksgiving for the progress of the Colossians 

hitherto. 

(3) i. 9 — 13. Prayer for their futm*e advance in knowledge and 

well-doing through Christ. 
[This leads the Apostle to speak of Christ as the 
only path of progress.] 

II. Doctrinal (i. 13 — ii. 3). 

The Person and Office of Christ. 

(i) i 13, 14. Through the Son we have our deliverance, our 
redemption. 

(2) L 15 — 19. The Preeminence of the Son ; 

(i) As the Head of the natural Creation, the Universe 

(i. 15—17); 
(ii) As the Head of the new moral Creation, the 

Church (I 18). 
Thus He is first ia all things; and this, because tYiepleroTna 

has its abode in Him (i. 19). 

(3) i. 20— ii. 3. The Work of the Son — a work of recon- 

ciliation ; 
(i) Described generally (i. 20). 
(ii) Applied specially to the Colossians (i. 21 — 23). 



I 
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(iii) St Paul's own part in carrying out this work. His Analysia. 

sufferings and preaching. The ' mysteiy ' with which 

he is charged (i. 24 — 27). 
His anxieiy on behalf of all R, 28, 29): and more 

ei^)eciall7 of the Oolossian and neighbouring Churches 

(ii 1—3). 
[This expression of anxiety leads him by a direct path 

to the next division of the epistle.] 

IIL Polemical (ii. 4 — ^iii. 4). 
Warning against errors. 

(1) ii. 4 — 8. The Colosaians charged to abide in the truth 
of the Gospel as they received it at first, and not to be 
led astray by a strange philosophy which the new teachers 
offer. 

(2) iL 9 — 15. The truth stated first positively and then 
negatively. 

[In the passage which follows (iL 9 — 23) it will be ob- 
served how St Paul vibrates between the theological 
and practical bearings of the truth, marked a, p, re- 
spectively.] 

(i) Poskivdy. 

(a) The pleroma dwells wholly in Christ and is com- 
municated through Him (ii. 9, 10). 
(P) The true circumcision is a spiritual circumcision 
(ii. II, 12). 

(ii) Negatively^ Christ has 

(fi) annulled the law of ordinances (iL 14) ; 
(a) triumphed over all spiritual agencies^ however power- 
ful (ii. IS). 

(3) iL 16 — ^iiL 4. Obligations following thereupon. 

(i) Consequently the Colossians must not 

{P) either submit to ritual prohibitions (ii. 16, 17), 
(a) or substitute the worship of inferior beings for 
allegiance to the Head (ii. 18, 19). 

(ii) On the contrary this must henceforth be their 
rule : 
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AnolysiB. z. Thej have died with Christ; and with Him they 

have died to their old life^ to earthly ordincmcea (ii. 
20—23). 
2. They have risen vith Chrifit ; and with Him they 
have risen to a new life, to heavenly principles (ilL 
1—4). 

IV. Hortatory (iiL 5 — ^ir. 6). 

Practical application of this death and this resurrection, 
(i) iii. 5 — 17. Comprehensive rules. 

(i) What vices are to be put off, being mortified in this 

death (iii. 5 — 11). 
(ii) What graces are to be put on, being quickened 
through this resurrection (iii. 12 — 17). 

(2) iii« 18 — iv. 6. Special precepts, 
(a) The obligations 

Of wives and husbands (iiL 18, 19) ; 
Of children and parents (iiL 20, 21) ; 
Of slaves and masters (iii. 22 — ^iv. i). 

(5) The duty of prayer and thanksgiving; with special 
intercession on the Apostle's behalf (iv. 2 — 4). 

(c) The duty of propriety in behaviour towards the 
unconverted (iv. 5, 6). 

V. Personal (iv. 7 — 18). 

(1) iv. 7 — 9. Explanations relating to the letter itsell 

(2) iv. 10—14. Salutations from divers persons. 

(3) ^^* 15 — 1 7- Salutations to divers persons. A message 

relating to Laodioea. 

(4) iv. 18. Farewell. 
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nPOS KOAASSAEIS 



COL. 9 

I 
I 



WE SPEAK WISDOM AMONG THEM THAT ABE PEBFKCT. 

YET NOT THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 
BUT WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTEBT. 



THe ras deetianis 
Virei omnet ratUmU 

HumanoB troMgrediiur : 
Super ehoros angdorum 
JRaptuif cwli Mcretorttm 

DoctrinU inibuttur, 

Ds hoe voie icon /ecundo. 
Tarn electa et tarn mundo, 

7\t no», CTiriste, complue; 
Noe de luto^ noe de/cBce, 
Tua sancta purga prece, 

Regno itto etatue. 



nPOS KOAASSAEIS. 



I I AYA02 aTTocTToXos \piarrov 'Iriarov hd deXrifiaro^ 
"*• •■■ 0601/, Kal Tifiodeos 6 dSe\(p6s, ^Toh ev KoXocaral^ 



I, 2. ' Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by no personal merit bat by 
God's gracious will alone, and Tihotht, 
our brother in the faith, to the conse- 
crated people of God in CoLOssiE, the 
brethren who are stedfast in their 
allegiance and faithfid in Christ. May 
grace the well-spring of allmercies^ and 
peace the crown of all blessings, be 
bestowed npon yon from God our 
Father.' 

I. d-roiTToXoff] On the exceptional 
omission of this title in some of St 
Paul's epistles see PhiL i i. Though 
there is no reason for supposing that 
his authority was directly impugned 
in the Colossian Church, yet he inter- 
poses by virtue of his Apostolic com- 
mission and therefore uses his antho- 
ritative title. 

buL BtKrujLOTos Qtov\ As in i Cor. i. i, 
2 Cor. i. I, Ephes. i. i, 2 Tim. I. r. 
These passages show that the words 
cannot hare a polemical bearing. If 
they had been directed against those 
wlio questioned his Apostleship, they . 
would probably hare taken a stronger 
form. The expression must therefore 
be regarded as a renimciation of all 
X)cr8onal worth, and a declaration of 
God's unmerited grace ; comp. Bom. 

ix. 1 6 Upa o^v ov Tov QekovTos ovhi 
rov rptxpvros ahXa rov iXtavros Btov. 

The same words dia BtXrjfiaros B€ov are 
used in other connexions in Rom. xr. 
32, 2 Cor. yiii. 5, where no polemical 
reference is possible. 

TifwBeos] The name of this disciple 
is attached to the Apostle's own in 



the heading of the Philippian letter, 
which was probably written at an 
earlier stage in his Roman captivity. 
It appears also in the same connexion 
in the Epistle to Philemon, bnt not in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, though 
these two letters were contempora- 
neous with one another and with the 
Colossian letter. For an explanation 
of the omission, see the introduction 
to that epistle. 

In the Epistles to the Philippians 
and to Philemon the presence of Ti- 
mothy is forgotten at once (see Phil, 
i. i). In tMs epistle the plural is 
maintained throughout the thanks- 
giving (w. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9), but aftei^ 
wards dropped, when the Apostle bo- 
gins to spei^ in his own person (i. 23, 
24), and so he continues to the end. 
The exceptions (i. 28, iv. 3) are rather 
apparent than real. 

o MK<f>6s] Timothy is again desig- 
nated simply 'the brother' in 2 Cor. 
i. I, PhOem. i, but not in Heb. xiii. 23, 
where the right reading is rotradcX^oi^ 
4fjMv, The same designation is used 
of Quartus (Rom. xvi. 23), of Sosthenes 
(i Cor. i.i),of Apollo8(i Cor. xvi. 12); 
comp. 2 Cor. yiii. 18, ix. 3, 5, xii. 18. 
As some designation seemed to be 
required, and as Timothy could not 
be called an Apostle (see Galaiiam^ 
p. 96, note 2), this, as the simplest 
title, would naturally suggest itself. 

2. KoXocro-ais] For the reasons 
why this form is preferred here, while 
KoXacrcraft; is adopted in the heading 
of the epistle, see above, p. 16 sq. 

9—2 
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EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 



[1.3 



dyioi^ Kal TriaToTs dS€\<l>oi^ ev Xpiavta* x^P^^ ^/^^ 
Kai eiprivt] dwo Qeov iraTpo^ i^fiwp. 

^EvxctpKrTOvmep roJ GeoJ [fcai] waTpl tov Kuplov 



dyiois] ^taints' ie. the people con- 
secrated to God, the Israel of the new 
covenant ; see itte note on Phil. i. i. 
This mode of address marks the later 
epistles of St Paul In his earlier 
letters (i, 2 Tbess., i, 2 Cor., GaL) he 
writes rg iKKkija-u^ reus iKKkfja-lcus* The 
change begins with the Epistle to the 
Bomans, and from that time forward 
the Apostle always uses dyiois in 
yarious combinations in addressing 
Churches (Rom., Phil., Col., Ephes.). 
For a similar phenomenon, serving as 
a chronologic^ mark, see the note on 

TJ x^P^ff ^^* i^* ^^0 word aylois must 
here be treated as a substantive in 
accordance with its usage in parallel 
passages, and not as an adjective con- 
nected with dd€\<f>ois. See the next 
note. 

Koi moToU db€\<f>ois] This unusual 
addition is full of meaning. Some 
members of the Colossian Church were 
shaken in their allegiance, even if they 
had not fallen from it The Apostle 
therefore wishes it to be understood 
that, when he speaks of the saints, he 
means the true and stedfiEuit members 
of the brotherhood. In this way he 
obliquely hints at the defection. Thus 
the words Koi wurrois db€\<f>ois are a 
supplementary explanation of roU d- 
yioig. He does not directly exclude 
any, but he indirectly warns alL The 
epithet Trurros cannot mean simply 
* believing ' ; for then it would add no- 
thing which is not already contained 
in dyiow and db€\<l>oU. lis passive 
sense, * trustworthy, stedfast, unswerv- 
ing,' must be prominent here, as in 
Acts xvL 15 ct K€KpiKar€ fjL€ irurrfjp r^ 
Kvpit^ €iwu. See Galatiant p. 155. 

«VXpurr^] most naturally connected 
vrith both words vurrots dBf\<f>ois^ 
though referring chiefly to maroU; 
comp. Ephes. vi. 21 iritrros Hmkovos iv 



ILvpitOy I Tim. i. 2 ym/jtrim r€KMa iv iri- 
oTct. For the expression vurros iv 
Xptorf , iv Kvpiio, see also I Cor. iv. 17, 
Ephes. i I. The Apostle assumes 
that the Colossian brethren are 'sted- 
fast in Christ' Their state thus con- 
trasts with the description of the he- 
retical teacher, who (iL 19) ou jcparci 

n)v K€<l>akijv. 

X^pf'S K.r.X.] On this form of saluta- 
tion see the note to i Thess. i. i. 

warpos i^fiuv] The only instance in 
St Paul's episties, where the name of 
the Father stands alone in the open- 
ing benediction without the addition 
of Jesus Christ The omission was 
noticed by Origen {Rom. i, § 8, iv. pt 
467), and by Chrysostom (ad loc. xi. p. 
324, Horn, in 2 Cor, xxx, x. p. 65 1 ). But 
transcribers naturally aimed at uni- 
formity, and so in many copies we find 
the addition xol Kvpiov 'Itja-ov Xpurrov, 
The only other exception to the Apo- 
stle's usual form is in i Thessalonians, 
where the benediction is shorter still, 
Xop'^ ^H^^ "^^^ ^^PV^i and where like- 
wise the copyists have supplied words 
to lengthen it out in accordance with 
St Paul's common practice. 

3 — 8. *\^ never cease to pour 
forth our thanksgiving to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ on 
your account, whensoever we pray to 
Him. We are full of thankfulness 
for the tidings of the faith which ye 
have in Christ Jesus, and the love which 
ye show towards all the people of God, 
while ye look forward to the hope 
which is stored up for you in heaven 
as a treasure for the Ufe to come. 
This hope was communicated to you 
in those earlier lessons, when the Gos- 
pel was preached to you in its purity 
and integrity — ^the one univer^ un- 
changeable Gospel, which was made 
known to you, even as it was carried 
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tjfxwv ^lrj(rov Xpi(rTOv iravTore irepl vfiwv irpocevxpfievor 
^aKOvaravre^ Ttjv wio'Tip vficSv ev XpKrrtS 'IijcroC, km Ttjv 



throughout the world, approving itself 
by its fruits wheresoever it is plant- 
ed. For, as elsewhere, so also in yea, 
these fruits were manifested from the 
first day when ye received your lessons 
in, and apprehended the power of, the 
genuine Gospel, which is not a law of 
ordinances but a dispensation of grace^ 
not a device of men but a truth of 
Qod. Such was the word preached to 
you by Epaphras, our beloved fellow- 
servant iA our Master^ household, 
who in our absence and on our behalf 
has ministered to you the Gospel of 
Christ, and who now brings back to us 
the welcome tidings of the love which 
ye show in the SpuitJ 

3. tvxapiarovfiiy] See the notes on 
I Thess. i. 2. 

narpi] If the Koi be omitted, as the 
balance of authorities appears to sug- 
gest, the form of words here is quite 
exceptional. Elsewhere it runs o 0t6§ 
Ka\ irtnrfp rov Kvptov, Rom. XV. 6, 2 Cor. 
i 3, xi. 31, Ephes. I 3 (v. 1.), i Pet 1. 
3 ; oomp. Bev. L 6 : and in analogous 
cases, such as o 0§os koL var^p i^fUSy, 
the rule is the sama See the note on . 
Clem* Rom. § 7. In iii. 17 however 
we have rf Bt^ ntnpi, where the evi- 
dence is more decisive and the ex- 
pression quite as unusual On the 
authorities for the various readings 
here see the detached note. 

ff-arrorf «cr.X.] We here meet the 
same difficulty about the connexion of 
the clauses, which confronts us in 
several of St Paul's opening thanluh 
givings. The words w^vrort and ircpl 
vfi&p must dearly be taken together, 
because the emphasis of ntpl ^fi6y 
would be inexplicable, if it stood at 
the beginning of a clause. But are 
they to be attached to the preceding or 
to the following sentence? The con- 
nexion with the previous words ia fa- 



voured by St Paul's usual conjunction 

of €v;^apioTf7v iravrare (see the note OU 

Phil. L 3), and by the parallel passage 
Qv vauoiuu tvxapiarmv vircp v/uSv in 
Ephes. i. 16. Thus Uie words will 
mean ' We give thank$/or you always 
in our prayers,' For this absolute 
use of n-poo-fvxo/icyoft see Matt. vi. 7, 
Acts xvL 25. 

4. aKova-avrts] * having heard* from 
Epaphras (ver. 8) ; for the Apostle had 
no direct personal knowledge of the 
Colossian Church: see the introduc- 
tion, p. 27 sq. 

ev XpioT^ 'ii/trov] to be connected 
with r^i' vltrrw vpmv. The strict clas- 
sical language would require n)v cv 
X.'L, but the omission of the article is 
common to the New Testament (a g. 
ver. 8) ; see the note on. i Thess. L i, 
and Winer § xx.. p. 169 (ed. Moulton). 
The preposition cVhere and in the pa« 
ralld passage, Ephes. i. 1 5 , denotes the 
sphere in which their faith moves, 
rather than the object to which it is 
directed (comp. i Cor. iii« 5) ; for, if 
the object had been meant, the nar* 
tural preposition would haveJi>eenc7rl 
or cir (e. g. ii. 5). This is probably the 
case also in the passages where at 
first sight it might seem otherwise, 
e.g. I Tim. iii. 13, 2 Tim. iii. 15 ; for 
compare 2 Tim. L 13 cV viWct koX 
dyaiqj t§ iv XpiarS 'li/jtrov, where the 
meaning is unambiguous. There is 
however authority in the lxx for the 
use of ev with iri<Fris^ irurrcvciy, to de- 
note the object, in Jer. xii 6, Ps. 
IxxviiL 22, and perhaps in Marki. 15, 
Bom. iii. 25, and (more doubtfully still) 
in Joh. iii. 1 5. 

fjp f;^crc] See the detached note on 
the various readings. 

5. dti lifv ikirida] ^for the hope^ i.e, 
looking to the hope. The following 
reasons seem decisive in favour of con- 
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KOV(raT€ ev rw \6yw tyi^ aXtideia^ tov evayy e\iov, ^toS 
irapovTO^ €49 vjxa^y KadoS^ Kai iv Travrl TtS KOO'/uLtp Itrrlv 



necting dia r^i' ikmboy not with €vxo^ 
piarovfKPf but with rfjv vlariv jt.t.X., 
whether fjv tx«T€ be retained or not. 
(i) The great distance of ruxapiorov- 
fitv IB against the former connexion ; 
(2) The following clause, ^v TrporjKov' 
<raT€ K.T,\., suggests that the words 
fitar^v iknida describe the motives of 
the Colossians for well-doing, rather 
than the reasons of the Apostle for 
thanksgiving: (3) The triad of Chris- 
tian graces, which St Paul delights to 
associate tcigether, would otherwise be 
brok'egi up. This last argument seems 
conclttsiye; see especially the corre- 
sponding thanksgiving in i Thess. i. 3, 
ftvrjfU)P€vovT€s vfioav TOV tpyov T^s ttI- 
a-Ttois KoX TOV KoTTov TTJs dydiTrjt ical 
TTJ? virofwvfjf TTJs i\iridos k.tX^, with 
the note there. The order is the same 
here,as there;, and it is the natural 
sequence. Faith rests on the past; 
love works in the present ; hope looks 
to the future. They may be regard- 
ed as the efficient^, material, and 
final causes respectively of the spiri- 
tual life. Compare Polycarp Phil. 3 

iriOTiv tJTis iffrl fi^Trfp wavrap i^ficav, 
€rr€uco\ov0ov<njs Trjt iKnibos^ wpoceyownjf 
TTJs^dyatnjs. 

The hope here is identified with the 
object of the hope: see the passages 
quoted on G«l. v. 5. The sense of 
cXirir, as of the corresponding words 
in any language, oseillates between the 
subjective feeling and the objective 
realisation ; comp. Rom. viii. 24. t^ 
yap ikiribi ttn^Brjfifv' Axriy de /SXfiro- 
fuvrf ovK toTiv iXiris' o yap /SXrir^i rtp 

R.T.X., where it passes abruptly from 
tlie one to the other. 

Tfiv dwoKfifiivrjv'] * which is Stored 
up,* It is the Oritravpos iv ovpav^ of 

the Gospels (Matt vL 20, 21, Luke xil 
34, xviii. 22). 
wporiKova-are] 'qf which ye were 



tolcT in time past* The preposition 
seems intended to contrast their 
earlier with their later lessons — the 
true Gospel of Epaphras with the false 
gospel of their recent teachers (see 
the next note). The expression would 
gain force, if we might suppose that 
the heretical teachers obscured or 
perverted the doctrine of the resur- 
rection (comp. 2 Wm.iL 18) ; and their 
speculative tenets were not unlikely 
to lead to such a result But this is 
not necessary ; for under any circum- 
stances the false doctrine, as leading 
them astray, tended to cheat them of 
their hope; see ver. 23. The common 
interpretations, which explain irpo- as 
meaning either ' before its fulfilment ' 
or 'before my writing to you,' seem 
neither so natural in themselves nor 
so appropriate to the context 

rijs dXrjBtlat tov tvayyeXlov] ' t?ie 
triUh of the Gospel* i.e. the true and 
genuine Gospel as taught by Epaphras, 
and tfot the spurious substitute of 
these later pretenders: comp. ver. 6 
4v d^rjBtl^ See also Gal. ii. 5, 14, 
where a similar contrast is implied in 

the use of if oXi^^cia tov €vayy€\iov, 
6. TOV napoirros- els vfiag] * which 

reached pouJ The expression irapti- 
ya^ eh is not uncommon in classical 
writers ; comp. iraptivai irpos in Acts 
xiL 20, Gal. iv. 18, 20; So also tvp^- 

3fjvai tig (Acts viii. 40), ytvecrSai cir 
(e. g. Acts XXV. i"5\ and even elvat 
eU (Luke xi. 7). See Winer § 1. p. 
516 sq. 

iv iravrl r^ doa-fju^] For a sunilar 
hyperbole see Rom. i 8 iv o\<o r*^ 
Koa-fuj^ ; comp.. i Thess. 1 8, 2 Cor. ii. 14, 
iv rravTi roir^. More lurks under these 
words than appears on the surface. The 
true Gospel, the Apostle seems to say, 
proclaims its truth by its universality. 
The false gospels are the outgrowths 
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KapTTOipopovfAepop koi avj^avofxevovy Kadw^ Kai ev Vfiiv^ 
d^* fj^ rifxepa^ nKOvaraTe Kai iweyvtoTe Trjp x^P^^ ^^^ 



of local circamstaiieeB, of special idio- 
syncrasies; the true Gospel is the 
same everywhere. The false gospels 
address themselves to limited circles; 
the tme Gospel proclaims itself boldly 
throughout the world. Heresies are 
at best ethnic: truth is essentially 
catholia See ver. 23 ft^ /Mrcuuvov/icvoi 

airo T^s ikmdog rov €-dayye\lov ov 
TiKovaoTty rov m/pv^^eWor i9 irdajf 
KTiati T§ vnv TOP ovpavop, 

€<rT\» Kapjro<f>opovii€vov] 'is coMtantly 
hearing fruit: The fruit, which the 
Gospel bears without fail in all soils 
and under every climate, is its cre- 
dential, its verification, as against the 
pretensions of spurious counterfeits. 
The substantive verb should here be 
taken with the participle, so as to 
express continuity of present action ; 
as in 2 Cor. ir, 12 od fjLovqy cWh^ irpoa-a- 
vawXripovira K.rX, PhiL ii. 26 tviiroOwp 
ifv. It is less common in St Paul 
than in some of the Canonical writers, 
a g. St Mark and St Luke ; but pro- 
bably only because he deals less in 
narrative. 

Of the middle KafiinMf>op€i(rB(u no 
other instance has been found. The 
voice is partially illustrated by x«»d«- 
votjyopeurBtUy aibrjpo(l>op€ia-Oat, rv/iira- 
voif>opuirBai, though, as involving a 
different sense of '<f>opii(r6(u 'to wear,' 
these words are not exact parallels. 
Here the use of the middle is tiie 
more marked, inasmuch as the active 
occurs just below (ver. 10) in the 
same connexion, Kopwofffopovvrtt xaX 
av^apofitvou This fact however points 
to the force of the word here. The 
middle is intemivey the active eaten- 
five. The middle denotes the inherent 
energy, the active the external diffu- 
sion. The Gospel is essentially a re- 
productive organism, a plant whose 
' seed is in itself For this ' dynamic' 
middle see Moulton's note on Winer 

zxxviii. p. 319. 



K(ii av^avofietfov] The Gospel is not 
like those plants which exhaust them- 
selves in bearing fruit and wither 
away. The external growth keeps 
pace with the reproductive energy. 
While Kopvoff^opovfupop describes the 
inner working, av(ap6fupop gives the 
outward extension of the GospeL The 
words Kol aviapopjtvop are not found 
in the received text, but the autho- 
rity in their feivour is overwhelming. 

KaSt^s KoL ip ^pXpl The comparison 
is thus doubled back, as it were, on 
itselH This irregularity disappears in 
the received text, koL iarXp Kopwoffx}- 
povfiepop Ka0»g Kol ip vfup, where the 
insertion of koL before (copiro^/Nw/M- 
pop straightens the construction. For 
a similar irregularity see i Thess. iv. 
I iropaxaXoO/ifF ip KvpUa *lfi<rov iva, 
Ka6»s iraptkdfitTt irap* i^pMP rh ir»s dtl 
VfMs fr€piirar€ip kcX apicKtip Ot^, KoB^t 
K(ii irtpiTroTtiTty iva frtpia-O'tvifrt pSKkoPy 
where again the received text simpli- 
fies the construction, though in a dif- 
ferent way, by emitting the first Ua 
and the words koB^s koI v^purartvrw. 
In both cases the explanation of the 
irregularity is much the same; the 
clause reciprocating the compiurison 
(here xad^i kcX ip v/yuy, there KaB^t 
Koi ircptn-oTf trc) is an afterthought 
springing out of the Apostle's anxiety 
nut to withhold praise where praise 
can be given. 

For the appearance of kcX in both 
members of the comparison, koX ip 

iroyrl rf Ko<Tfji^*.»Ka6»t Kai, oomp. 
Rom. i. 1 3 Kol ip vp!lp feoffor koL ip rott 
XoiiroTff tBv€<riP] and in the reversed 
order below, iii. 13 KoBi^s col 6 Kvpios 
ixapttfOTO vpiPy avrmg Koi Vfitig (with 

the note) : see also Winer liii. p. 549 
(ed. Moulton). The correlation of the 
clauses is thus rendered closer, and 
the comparison emphasized. 

ijieova'arr koL cVryvcorc] The accusa- 
tive is governed by both verbs eiqnallj, 
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Oeov iv dXtiOelay ^Kadtos ifxddere diro 'Ewa(f}pd tov 
dyaTTtiTOU avvSovXov f\ixm^y os earnv iriarro^ virep nfxwv 
SiaKOPOs ToO XpKTTOVy ^6 Kal Sfi\w(ra^ nfiiv rnv vfiiov 
dydwfiv ip irveufiart. 



* Te were instracted in and folly ap- 
prehended the grace of Ood.' For 
this sense of aKwtar see below, yer. 
23. For ivvfwwTKtiv as denoting 'ad- 
vanced knowledge, thorough apprecia- 
tion/ see the note on Myv»€-ts, yer. 9. 
rrjv xap<y f^ Bfov] St Paurs syno- 
nyme for the Gospel In Acts xx. 24 
he describes it as bis mission to preach 

TO tvayytXiov rfjg ;(apiro( rov Btov, 
The true Gospel as taught by Epa- 
phras was an offer of free graoe, a 
message from God ; the false gospel, 
as superposed by the heretical teach- 
ers, was a code of rigorous prohibitions, 
a system of human devising. It was 
not x^^ ^^^ dorffutra (iL 1 4) ; not rov 
6€ov but rov Kocfunf, r&v apBpvnrtov (ii. 
8, 20, 22). For God's power and good- 
ness it substituted self-mortification 
and self-exaltation. The Gospel is 
4»lled 1} x°P'' ^^ ^^^ again in 2 Cor. 
yl I, yiii. 9, with reference to the same 
leading chaxucteristic which the Apo- 
stle delights to dwell upon (e.g. Bom. 
iii. 24, y. 15, Eph. ii. 5, 8), and which 
he here tacitly contrasts with the doc- 
trine of the later intruders. The false 
teachers of Colosssa, like those of Ga- 
latia, would lead their hearers dtBtrtuf 
T^v X^P^v ro&ecov(GaLii.2i); to ac- 
cept their doctrine was tariirrtw rift 
xdpiTos (Gal. y. 4). 

cV aXi^^ct^] i.e. 'in its genuine sim- 
plicity, without adulteration' : see the 
note on r^r dkrfStias rov cvoyyrXiovy 

ver. 5. 

7. KoBms tfMoBtTf] ' even a» ye voere 
instructed in it,' the clause being an 
explanation of the preceding iv 0X17- 
B€i^ ; comp. il 7 KoB^t ibMxBrirt, 
On the insertion of Koi before iyLo.- 
$€Ts in the receiyed text, and the con- 
sequent obscuration of the sense, see 
aboye, p. 29 sq. The insertion how- 



ever was very natural, inasmuch as 
KcMg jcal is an ordinary collocation 
of particles and has occurred twice in 
the preceding yerse. 

*Eva^pa]On the notices of Epaphms, 
and on his work as the eyangelist 
of the Colossians, see above, p. 29 sq., 
p. 34 sq., and the note en iv. 12. 

frwdovlXov] Seeiv.7. The word dees 
not occur elsewhere in St PauL 

vvip rifi£if] As the evangelist of 
Golossse, EpAphras had represented 
St Paul there and preached in his 
stead; see above, p. 30. The other 
reading virip vfi&y might be interfMret- 
ed in two ways : either (i) It night 
describe the personal ministrations of 
Epaphras to St Paul as the represen- 
tative of the Colossians (see a similar 
case m PhiL ii 25, iv. 18), and so it 
nii^t be compared with Philem. 13 
iva vircp crov fioi duucovj ; but this in- 
terpretation is hardly consistent with 
rov Xpurrov, Or (2) It might refer to 
the preaching of Epaphras for the 
good of the Colossians; but the na^ 
tural construction in this case would 
hardly be virif> vftAv (of which there is 
no direct example), but either v/mSp 
(Rom. xv. 8) or viuv (i Pet i. 12). 
The balance of external authority 
however is against it Partly by 
the accidental interchange of similar 
sounds, partly by the recmrence of 
v9rc/> v/MOK in the context ( w. 3, 9), and 
partly also from ignorance of the hia- 
toricaldrcumstances^v/Attv would read- 
ily be substituted for i}fM»v. See the 
detached note on various readings. 

8. o kcSl d^XflMTor] 'As he preached 
to you from us, so aUo he brought 
back to us from you the tidingsv etc.' 

iv irvev/iori] to be connected with 
r^v viMV ayamiv. * The fruit of the 
Spirit is love,' Gral. v. 22. For the 
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^Aia TOVTO Kai i^fxeh, d(j}' 179 i^fxepa^ i^KOvtrafx^v^ ov 
iravofieda vTrep vfiviv irpoaeyxofJi^voL Kat aiTOVfiepoi *iva 
TrXrjpwdfJTe ti;V eiriyvmariv tov QeXi^fxaTO^ avTOv iu 



omission of the article, rrj» iv Trvtvftari, 
see the note on ver. 4. 

9—14. * Hearings then that ye thns 
abound in works of faith and love, 
we on our part have not ceased, from 
the day when we received the happy 
tidings, to pray on your behal£ And 
this is the purport of our petitions ; 
that ye may grow more and more in 
knowledge, till ye attain to the perfect 
understanding of God's will, being en- 
dowed with all wisdom to apprehend 
His verities and all intelligence to 
follow His processes, living in the 
mind of the Spirit — to the end that 
knowledge may manifesl itself in 
practice, that your conduct in life may 
be worthy ef your profession in the 
Lord, so as in all ways to win for you 
the gracious favour of God your King. 
Thus, while ye bear fruit in every 
good work, ye will also grow as the 
tree grows, beiug watered and re- 
freshed by this knowledge, as by the 
dew of heaven : thus will ye be 
strengthened in all strength, according 
to that power which centres in and 
spreads from His glorious manifesta- 
tion of Himself, and nerved to all 
endurance under affliction and all 
long-suffering under provocation, not 
only without complaining, but even 
with joy : thus finsily (for this is the 
erown of all), so rejoicing ye will pour 
forth your thanksgiving to the Uni- 
versal Father, who prepared and fitted 
US all — you and us alike — ^to take pos- 
session of the portion which His good- 
* ness has allotted to us among the 
saints in the kingdom of light Tea, 
by a strong arm He rescued us from 
the lawless tyranny of Darkness, re- 
moved us from the land of our bond- 
age, and settled us as free citizens in 
our new and glorious home, where His 
Son, the offspring and the representa- 



tive of His love, is King; even the 
same, who paid our ransom and thus 
procured our redemption from cap- 
tivity — our redemption, which (be 
assured) is nothing else than the re- 
mission of our sins.' 

9. At^ Tovro] ^/or this cattse. La 
'by reason of your progressive faith 
and love,' referring not solely to o leal 
fhiKtairas K.rX. but to the whole of 
the preceding description. For dta 
ToDro KcX ^fitlg in an exactly similar 
connexion, see i Thess. ii. 13; comp. 
Ephes. i. r5 Uta tovto Kdy<o K.r.X. In 
all these eases the ml denotes the 
response of the Apostle's personal 
feeling to the favourable character 
of the news ; ' we on our part' This 
idea of correspondence ds still further 
ismphasized by the repetition of the 
same words : xolci^ vfxi» d<f> ^s ^fjJpas 
iJKova-aT€ (ver. 6), Ka\ ijfAtis a<^* ^s ^fu- 
pas ijKova-afuv (ver. 9). 

Koi alrovfitvqi] The words have an 
exact parallel in Mark xi. 24 (as cor- 
rectly read) iravra o<ra TrpoaruxefrB* 

mi] With words like irptHrevx^irBatf 
curtUrBcu, etc., the earlier and stronger 
force of mx, implying design, glides 
imperceptibly into its later and weaker 
use, signifying merely pufT^or^ or re^ 
suit, so that the two are hardly sepa- 
rable, unless one or other is directly 
indicated by something in the con- 
text See the notes on Phfl. i. 9, and 
comp. Winer § xliv. p. 420 sq;. 

rrjv Myvwnv] A favourite word inthe 
later epistles of St Paul ; see the note 
on Phil. i. 9» In all the four epistles 
of the first Roman captivity it is an 
elementinthe Apostle'sopening prayer 
for hiscorrespondents' well-being(Phil. 
i. 9, Ephes. i. 17, Philem. 6, and here). 
The greater stress which is thus laid on 
thecontenq>Iative aspects of the Gospel 
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may be explained partly by St Paul's 
personal circumstances^ partly by the 
requirements of the Church. His en- 
forced retirement and comparative 
leisure would lead his own thoughts 
in this direction, while at the same 
time the fresh dangers threatening the 
truth from the side of mystic specu- 
lation required to be confronted by 
an exposition of the Gospel from a 
corresponding point of yiew. 

The compound iviyvna-is is an ad- 
Tance upon yvSa-iSy denoting a larger 
and more thorough knowledge. So 
Cbrysostom here, cyMorc, aXX^ dci n 
Koi fviyvavau Gomp. Justin Mart. 
Dial, 3, p. 221 Af ^ vapixowra avr^v 
ray dpSp&nriWiv Km tSv Bd^tv yv»<riVj 
ctrctra rrjs ro&rav Btiorrfros xal bucato- 
avvrjs iiriyvtoo'iV' So too St Paul 
himself contra8tsyiM»(rie€(y,'yi^»<7Tff) with 
€iriyipwrK€Uf^ twlyvao'ig, as the par- 
tial with the complete, in two pas- 
sages, Rom. i. 21, 28, I Cor. xiii. 12. 
With this last passage (apri yivwrK& 
€K lUpovs^ rorc di firiyvcacofuu) Com- 
pare Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 17, p. 369, 
frapa r&v ^E^paiKmv vpo<fafT&v ftepi; 
rrjs oKriOeiag ov Kar iniypdO'iv Xa- 
fiopTtSf where kot iniywxrip is com- 
monly but wrongly translated 'without 
proper recognition' (comp. Tatian ad 
Grose. 40). Hence also tiriypwa-is is 
used especially of the knowledge of 
God and of Christ, as being the per- 
fection of knowledge: e.g. Prov. IL 5, 
Hos. iv. I, vl 6, Ephes. i 17, iv. 13, 
2 Pet. i. 2, 8, iL 20, Clem. Alex. Paed. 
ii. i,p. 173. 

(TOfftiq. KOii oi/v/o-ct] ^v^i^dom and in- 
telligence.' The two words are fre- 
quently found together: e.g. Exod. 
xxxi. 3, Deut. iv. 6, i Chron. xxii. 12, 
2 Chron. i. 10 sq.. Is. xi. 2, xxix. 14, 
Dan. iL 20, Baruch iii. 23, i Cor. i. 19, 
Clem. Rom. 32. So too o-o^oi koi 
avvtroly Prov. xvi. 21, Matt xi. 25, 
and elsewhere. In the parallel pas- 



sage, Eph. i. 8, the words are iv irdtru 
a'o<f>iq. Kal <j>popi]<r€iy and the substitu- 
tion of (f>p6vria-ig for avv€<ns there is 
instructive. The three words are 
mentioned together, Arist Eth, Nic. 
L 13, as constituting the intellectual 
{biaifoijTiKai) virtues. So^ta is mental 
excellence in its highest and fullest 
sense ; Arist. Eth. Nic. vi 7 1; aiepc* 
p€<rraTri Tc»y €friarTfjii6ai/..M<nr€p K€<f>a- 
Xrjv }[)(ov<ra iwurriifi.ij ray ripMnramy 
(see Waits on Arist Organ, 11. p. 295 
sq.), Cicero d^ Off, 143 'princeps om- 
nium virtutum,' Clem. Alex. PcBd iL 2, 
p. 181, reX€(a...c/iircpcXa/3ot;(ra ra oka. 
The Stoic definition of (ro^ioj as cVa- 

anjfifl Btmv Kcik dyBptairivav koI r&y 

Tovr»v cuTwvi is repeated by various 
writers: ag. Cic. de Off. iL 5, Philo 
Congr, erud.grat. 14, p. 530, [Joseph.] 
Ma4x. 2, Clem. Alex. Pout iL 2,p. 181, 
Strom, L 5, p. 333, Orig. c, CeU, iii. 72, 
Aristob. in Eus. Prasp. Ev. xiiL 12 
p. 667. And the glorification of o-ix^ia 
by heathen writers was even sur- 
passed by its apotheosis in the Pro- 
verbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon* 
While <ro^ia 'wisdom' is thus primary 
and absolute {Eth, Nic vi. 7 /n^ fLoyw 
ra CK r^v dpx»v €ld€vai aXX^ icai wfpi 
T^s dpxoLs dKfi$€V€iv\ both avvfais 'in- 
telligence' and 4tp6vTja-ts 'prudence' 
are derivative and special {Eth. Nic. 

vi. 1 2 r<iSv taxoTOV km rmv Koff iKoarrov). 
They are both applications of <ro(l>la 
to details, but they work on different 
lines ; for, while avvtiris is critical, 
fftpovfiu-is is practical ; while avytvig 
apprehends the bearings of things, 
4tp6yrj<Tis suggests lines of action : see 
Arist. Eth. Nic, vi. 1 1 17 fuv yap 4>po-* 
yrjcris cViroxriiei; €ariv...7J di avyt- 
o'ls fcptruci). For trvvffTis see 2 Tini. 
iL 7 yo€i. o Xryoo, bwr€i yap a-oi 6 Kv- 
pioff tTvv€<riv iyirwriv. This relation 
of a-o^la to crvi/eo-if explains why in 
almost every case o-o^ta {froc^ios) pre- 
cedes (Tvy^ais {avyrros), whore they 
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are found together, and also why in 

Bamch ill. 23 o2 cKCriTTjTal rrjs trvvi' 
orcttff, ohov dc aro^ias ovk eyvdMrav, we 
find avvfo-is implying a tentative, par- 
tial, approach to a-o^iia. The relation 
of (To^ia to (f)p6vrjais will be considered 
more at length in the note on the 
parallel passage, Ephes. i. 8. 

irvtvfjLariK§] The word is emphatic 
from its position. The false teachers 
also offered a (ro<^ta, but it had only 
a show of wisdom (ii. 23); it w;is an 
empty counterfeit calling itself philo- 
sophy (ii 8); it was the offspring of 
vanity nurtured by the mind of the^#A 
(ii. 18). See 2 Cor. i. 12 ovk iv a-txpUf 
a-apKiK^y where a similar contrast is 
implied, and i Cor. L 20, ii 5, 6, 13, 
iii. 19, where it is directly expressed 
by otx^ta rod Kocfiov, (ro<(>ia dv0fmiravj 
troffiia tov alSvos Tovrov, dvBpwrrimj co- 
<^(a, eta 

10. irtpiirarrjirai d^o>s k.t.XJ] So I 
Thess. ii 12, Ephes. iv. t'; comp. PhiL 
i. 27. The infinitive here denotes the 
consequence (not necessarily the pur- 
pose) of the spiritual enlightenment 
described in tva 7r\7jpm67JT€ k.t.X, ; see 
Winer § xliv. p. 399 sq. With the re- 
ceived text 7r€pi7rari}<rai Vjxaf d^i<os 
fcr.X. the connexion might be doubtful ; 
but this reading is condemned by ex- 
ternal evidence. The emphasis of the 
sentence would be marred by the inser- 
tion of vfUL?, The end of all knowledge, 
the Apostle would say, is conduct. 

rov KvpLov] i e. * of Christ.' In 1 
Thess. ii. 12 indeed we have ntpiira- 
Ttiv d(i<og rov O^ov ; but St Paul's com- 
mon, and apparently universal, usage 
requires us to understand 6 Kvpios of 
Christ. 

dp€(rK€tap] ie. 'to please God in all 
ways'; comp. i Thess. iv. i ir^s dcT 
VfjMs irtpvirart'iv itai dptaKuv Br^. As 
this word was commonly used to de- 
scribe the proper attitude of men to- 
wards God, the addition of rov Btov 



would not be necessary: Philo QiiU 
rer, div, her. 24 (i. p. 490) ©y oTrodc- 

XOfievov {rov Q«ov) ras ^x9* iKovaiov 
dpt(rK€iat, de Abrah. 25 (11. p. 20) 
rhg vpos dpta-Kfiap opfidsy de Vict, Off. 
8 (IL p. 257) di^ 7ra(r£v Uvai rmp (h 
dpecKciav ob&v, with other passages 
quoted by Loesner. Otherwise it is 
used especially of ingratiating oneself 
with a sovereign or potentate, ag. 
Polyb. vi. 2. 12; and perhaps in the 
higher connexion, in which it occurs 
in the text, the idea of a king is still 
prominent, as e.g. Philo de Mund, 
Op, 50 (l. p. 34) irdvra koI Xcyciv leal 
irpdrT€iv fOTTovba^ep tls dpia-Ktiav rov 
irarpos Koi fiatrikems* Towards men 
this complaisance is always dangerous 
and most commonly vicious; hence 
dpeo-Ktia is a bad quality in Aristotle 
[i] (Eth. JBud, ii 3 TO \ia» TTpos ijdoyrjp) 
as also in Theophrastus {Char, 5 ovk 
€ni T^ /SfXrioT^ ^liovrjs irapao-Jtevaort- 
Kij)f but towards the King of kings no 
obsequiousness can be excessive. The 
dpitTK^ta of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
presents the same moral contrast to 
the dpcaKfta here, as dvBptiwois dpi" 
a-Kfiv to 0€adp€a'K€iv in such passages 
as I Thess* ii 4, Gai i 10. Opposed 
to the dpta-K€ia commended here is du- 
6pwirap€<rK€UL condemned below, iii 22. 

4v murri r.t.X.] ie. * not only showing 
the fruits of your faith before men 
(Matt vii 16), but yourselves growing 
meanwhile in moral stature (Eph.iv. 1 3).' 

rg rirtyvoo-ec] *6y the knowledge.* 
The other readings, iv t§ en-tyvoSo-ei, 
ciff rrjv «ir[yvo»<nv, are unsuccessful 
attempts to define the construction. 
The simple instrumental dative re- 
presents the knowledge of God as the 
dew or the rain which nurtures the 
growth of the plant; Deut xxxii. 2, 
Uos. xiv. 5. 

II. SvvafjLovfjievoi] A word found 
more than once in the Greek versions 
of the Old Testament, Ps. Ixvii (Ixviii). 
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29 (lxx), £ccle& X. 10 (lxx), Dan. ix. 
27 (Theod.), Ps. Ixiv (Ixv). 4 ( Aq.), Job 
xxxyL 9 (Aq.X but not occarring eke- 
where in the New Testament, except 
in Heb. xi. 34 and as a Yarious read- 
ing in Ephes. tI. 10. The compound 
€vdvvafiovv however appears seyeral 
times in St Paul and elsewhere. 

Kara to Kparot] The power commu- 
nicated to the faithful corresponds to, 
and is. a function of, the Divine might 
whence it comes. Unlike dvpafus or 
l<rxyf, the word Kparos in the New 
Testunent is. applied solely to God. 

Tfjs ^6$rjs avTov'] The * glory' here, 
as frequently, stands for the majesty 
or the power or the goodness of Qtodi, 
as manifested to men ; e.g. Eph. L 6, 
12, 17; iii 16; comp. ver. 27, below. 
The 66(0, the bright light over the 
merey-seat (Rom. ix. 4), was a symbol 
of such manifestations. God's revela- 
1 tion of Himself to us, however this 
; revelation may be made, is the one 
1 source of ail our highest strength 
\ {koto, to Kparos ie.r.X.). 
• virofunnfVKol fuiKpoOvfuav] 'endurance 
and long-suffering.' The two words 
occur in the same context in 2 Cor. vL 
4, 6, 2 Tim. iii. 10, James v. 10, 1 1, 
Clem. Rom. 58, Ign. Ephes. 3. They 
are distinguished in Trench, Synon, 
§ liii. p. 184 sq. The difference of 
meaning is best seen in their opposites. 
While vn-o/iov^ is the temper which 
does not easily succumb under suffer- 
ing, ftoKpo&viua is the self-restraint 
which does not hastily retaliate a 
wrong. The one is opposed to eow- 
ardice or despondency, the other to 
wrath or revenge (Prov. xv. 18, xvi. 32; 
flee also 'the note on iii. 12). While 
vnopjonffi is dosely allied to hope (i 
Thess. i. 3), futKpoBvfda ia commonly 
connected with mercy (e.g. Exod. xxxiv. 
6). This distinction however, though 
it applies generally, is not true with- 



out exception. Thos in I& IviL 15 
fuucpoBvfiia is opposed to oXiyoifrvxto, 
where we should rather have expected 
vfTOftoyi} ; and fiaKpo&vfjietv is used simi- 
larly in James v. 7. 

fi€va X^P^^] 3^ James L 2, 3, ircurca^ 
Xapav TJy^araa6€..,oTcaf frccpcur/ioiff ir€- 
ptnriaijfrt iroiKtXotff, yiwoaKovrts ori rh 
doKifuop vfJMv T^tf iriarecDf jcarcpya^croi 
virofiovrjp K.r.X.: comp» I Pet. iv. 13, 
and see below i. 24. This parallel 
points to the proper connexion of 
Utra x^^t which should be attached 
to the preceding words. On the other 
hand some would connect it with cv- 
xapiaTovirr€£ for the sake of preserving 
tiie balance of the three clauses, cv 
iravrl ^py^ aya6^ Kapao^povvns, ip 
ircuTQ bxfvapti dwofiovfifvot, fiera x^p^f 
fvxoLpiarovvres ', and this seems to be 
favoured by Phil, i 4 fitra xapof n)v 
dctyo'iv irouivfupos: but when it is so 
connected, the emphatic position of 
fiera xf^p^s cannot be explained ; nor 
indeed would these words be needed 
at all, for tvxapurria is in itself an act 
of rejoicing. 

1 2. €vxapurrovvT€s]. most naturally 
coordinated with the preceding parti- 
ciples and referred to the Colossians. 
The duty of thanksgiving is more than 
once enforced upon them below, iL 7, 
iii. 17, iv. 2 ; comp. i Thess. v. 18. On 
the other hand the first person ijfJMf, 
whidi follows, has led others to con- 
nect ci;xopi<n'ot;vreff with the primary 
verb of the sentence, ou irav6fu6a ver. 
9. But, even if the reading ijjms be 
preferred to vfms (which is perhaps 
doubtful), the sudden transition from 
the second to the first person is quite 
after St Paul's manner (see the note 

on ii. 13, 14* €rw€(w9n-oirj<M€¥ Vfias.., 
xapt€rapx»os VH^^)i ^^^ cannot create 
any difficulty. 

r^ iKapoaavTi] ' tcho made fis com^ 
petent*; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. On the 
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various readings see the detached 
note. 

T^v fuplba TOV jtXijpov] ' the parcel 
qfthe lot,' Hhe portion which consists 
in the lot,* tov tcki^pov being the 
genitive of apposition : see Winer § liz. 
p. 666 sq., and comp. Ps. xv (xvi). 5 
Kvpios fjitpis TTJs kXrfpovofuas ftav. In 
Acts viii 21 fitpU and KKijpos are co- 
ordinated; in Gen. xzxi. 14, Num. 
xviiL 20, Is. IviL 6, fi€pU and kXtjpo- 
pofua» The inheritance of Canaan, the 
allotment of the promised land, here 
presents an analogy to, and supplies 
a metaphor for, the higher hopes of 
the new dispensation, as in Heb. iii. 
7 — ^iv. 1 1. See also below, iii 24 ttjp 
arroKoboiruf ttjs KkijpovopiaS', and Ephes. 
i 18. St Ghrysostom writes, dm ri 
K\ijpo¥ KoXei; dtucvvs oti ovbtls mr6 
KaTopBwparmv olKfi<ov fiaciKfias rvyx<i~ 
vrc, referring to Luke xvii. 10. It is 
not won by us, but allotted to us. 

iv r^ (f)on'i] best taken with the ex- 
pression Trjv /lepiba Jcr.X. For the 
omission of the definite article, [r^v] 
iv T& (^fi0rc, see above, w. 2, 4, 8. The 
portion of the saints is situated in the 
kingdom of light For the whole con- 
text compare St Paul's narrative in 
Acts xxvi. 18 TOV iiruTTpei^fu airh 
aKOTovs tlf (t>£s Ka\ ttjs e^ovaia^ 
TOV ^Larava cttI top Bcdv, tov Xa/3ciy 
avTovs a^ccrcv dpapTiSy Koi K\ijpo¥ 
iv Tols rjyiao'p.evoiSy where all the 
ideas and many of the expressions 
recur. See also Acts xx. 32, in another 
of St Paul's later speeches. As a clas- 
sical parallel, Plato Retp. viL p. 51B a, 
Ik T€ if>caT6s th o-kotos p^BurrapAv^p 
KcX €K axoTovs (U ^<0f, Is quotcd. , 

13. * We were slaves in the land of 
darkness. God rescued us from this 
thraldom. He transplanted us thence, 
and settled us as free colonists and 
citizens in the kingdom of His Son, in 
the realms of light.' 



tpvaraTo] ^reectied, delivered tu^ by 
His strong arm, as a mighty conquer- 
or: comp. iL 15 Bptapfifvo-ag, On the 
form ipvaoTo see A. Buttmann, p. 29 : 
comp. Clem. Rom. 55, and see the 
note on «(€plC<oa-€v, ib, 6. 

e^ciasl here 'arbitrary jwwer, ty- 
ranny.' The word i^owria properly sig- 
nifies 'liberty of action' (efccm), and 
thence, like the corresponding Eng- 
lish word 'license,' involves two second- 
ary ideas, of which either may be so 
prominent as to eclipse the other; 
(i) 'authority,' ^delegated power' (e.g. 
Luke XX. 2); or (2) 'tyranny,' 'law- 
lessness,' ^unreetrained or arbitrary 
power.' For this second sense comp. 
e.!g. Demosth. F. L. p. 428 r^v aya» 
Tovnjp i^owriav, Xenoph. Hiero 5 
T^ff (U TO irapbv cf ovoriar €PtKa (speak- 
ing of tyrants), Plut Vit. Bum, 13 opd- 
ywyoi Tois t^ovaUus koI fMiXoirol tous 
iuuTois, Vit, Alex.'^^ Tijp i^ov<ria» 
Koi TOP oyKOP r$ff 'AXcfovdpov dvvdpeas, 
Herodian ii. 4 KaOaipto-ip r^f dperov 
€$ova-ias. This latter idea of a capri- 
cious unruly rule is prominent here. 
The expression 1} i^ovala tov vkotous 
occurs also in Luke xxiL 53, where 
again the idea of disorder is involved. 
The transference from darkness to 
light is here represented as a trans- 
ference from an arbitrary tyranny, an 
ef ovo-ui, to a well-ordered sovereignty, 
a paaiktuu This seems also to be 
St Chrysostom^s idea; for he explains 
Tijs €(ova'ias by Ttjs Tvpcanttbo^y adding 
Xo^^vop jcal TO «hrX»ff ttpoi vno rf dia- 
/3oXa>* TO dc Kcii per* i^ovfrias, rovro 
XaKfirwrtpop. 

fi€T€trrf)a-€p'] ^removed/ when they 
were baptized, when they accepted 
Christ. The image of p«Ttirnia-€P is 
supplied by the wholesale transporta- 
tion of peoples (dvaoTOTovs or dva* 
(nraoTovs iroitai), of which the history 
of oriental monarchies supplied so 
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many examples. See Joseph. Ant. iz. 

II. I Toiis olKi^opas alxfuiK<oTiaras 
fX€T€(rnja'€P *ls ri}!' ctvrov PatriKfiav, 
speaking of Tiglath-Pileser and the 
Transjordanic tribes. 

Tov viov] Not of inferior angels, as 
the false teEUshers would have it (ii 1 8), 
but of His own Son. The same con- 
trast between a dispensation of angels 
and a dispensation of the Son un- 
derlies the words here, which is ex- 
plicitly brought out in Heb. i. i — ii. 8; 
see especially i. 2 cXaXi^treM i^fxiv iv vi^, 
compared with ii. 5 ov yap ayyfKon 
vwera^fv rijv olKovfitVfjv r^v ixtWovcrav. 
Seyerianus has rightly caught the idea 
underlying rov vlov here ; vtto t6v 
Kkrjpovofwv itrfuv, ovx ^o roifs olKeraf, 

rrjs ayairris avToii] ' qf His love.' As 
love is the essence of the Father ( i Joh. 
iv. 8, 16), so is it also of the Son. The 
mission of the Son is the revelation of 
the Father's love; for as He is the 
fiovcyivi^Sf the Father's love is per- 
fectly represented in Him (see i Joh. 
iv. 9). St Augustine has rightly in- 
terpreted St Paul's words here, de 
Trin. xv. 19 (vra. p. 993) * Caritas 
quipx)e Patris... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per 
hoc filius caritatis ejus nullus est alius 
quam qui de ejus substantia est geni- 
tus.' Thus these words are intimately 
connected with the expressions which 
follow, €Ik&v rov OcoO rov aoparov (ver. 
15)» and cV adr^ €vb6Kri<r€V nav rb ttXi;- 
pa>/ia KoroiKijaai (ver. 19). The loose 
interpretation, which makes rov vlov 
rfjs Sy 'this equivalent to rov vlov rov 
rjyctmifAcpov, destroys the whole force 
of the expression. 

In the preceding verses we have a 
striking illustration of St Paul's teach- 
ing in two important respects. First. 
The reign of Christ has already begun. 
His kingdom is a present kingdom. 
Whatever therefore is essential in the 
kingdom of Christ must be capable of 
realisation now. There may be some 



exceptional manifestation in the world 
to come, but this cannot alter its in- 
herent character. In other words the 
sovereignty of Christ is essentially a 
moral and spiritual sovereignty, which 
has begun now and will only be per- 
fected hereafter. Secondly. Corre- 
sponding to this, and equally signi- 
ficant, is his language in speaking of 
individual Christians. He regards 
them a» already rescued from the 
power of darkness, as already put in 
possession of their inheritance as 
saints. They are potentially saved, 
because the knowledge of God is itself 
salvation, and this knowledge is within 
their reach. Such is St Paul's con- 
stant mode of speaking. He uses the 
language not of exclusion, but of com- 
prehension. He prefers to dwell on 
their potential advantages, rather than 
on their actual attainments. He hopes 
to make them saints by dwelling on 
their calling as saints. See especially 
Ephes. ii. 6 avvijy€ipty Koi avvtKaBi(r€v 
€v roi£ itrovpavlois iv Xpiar^ *lrf(rov 
K.r.\. 

14, ^x^fifv] For the reading t^cr- 
X^fJ^t^y which is possibly correct 
here, and which carries out the idea 
enforced in the last note, see the de- 
tached note on the various readings. 
In the parallel passage, Ephes. i. 7, 
there is the same variation of reading. 

rrjv dwoXvrpoio'iv] * ransom, redemp- 
tion* The image of a captive and en- 
slaved people is still continued : Philo 
Omn. prob. lib. 17 (n. p. 463) alxjM- 
Xflorof a9n7;^^...d7royvov9 aTroXvrpooo'ty, 
Plut ViL Pomp. 24 7r6\€<»v cuxjuv 
\<arap drroXvrpciirtis. The metaphor 
however has changed from the victor 
who rescues the captive by forceof arms 
(ver. 13 tpvo-aro) to the philanthropist 
who releases him by the payment of a 
ransom. The clause which follows in 
the received text, Bid. rov atfiaros at;- 
rov, is interpolated from the parallel 
passage, Ephes. i. 7. 
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TTjif (L<f>€€nv rttv cukopri&v] So in the 
paraUel passage Ephes. i. 7 the Apo- 
stle defines r^y aitt^kvTpwraf as r^y 
a<f>t(nv ro>y vap€mrt»itarwf. May not 
this studied precision point to some 
false conception of aifo\vTp»<n,s put 
forward by the heretical teachers? 
Later Gnostics certainly perverted the 
meaning of the term, applying it to 
their own formularies of initiation. 
This is related of the Marcosians by 
Iren^BUS i. 13. 6 dm r^lu diroXuTpma-iv 
aKpan/irovt Koi doparovg yiV€<rBai r^ 
xp<r§ jc.r. X., i. 21. I Scot yap tlai 
Tovnyy rfjg yvmyais fiwrray^olf roami- 
rai Koi cijro\vrp«ia'tt9f ib, § 4 ^Ii^m dc 
rcXc^v diroKvTptoo'iv oMfv r^v hriyvi^ 
arip Tov dpprfTOv fuyeBovs (with the 
whole context), and Hippolytus Hcbt. 

vi 41 Kiyovo'l Ti ^a>yJ7 appi^y, inunf 
BtvTis X'*P^ ^^ ^'^ tarokvTpwrttf Xa- 
fioPTi k.tX (comp. iz. 13). In sup- 
port of their nomenclature they per- 
verted such passages as the text, Iren. 
1. 21. 2 TOV IlavXoy ptfrSg if)curKov<n 
r^v iv Xpurrf 'hja-ov ^iroXvrpttxrtir iroX- 
Xajciff fUfujwKewu, It seems not im- 
probable that the communication of 
similar mystical secrets, perhaps con- 
nected with their angelology (it 18), 
was put forward by these Oolossiaa 
false teachers as an afroXvrpoKrip. Com- 
pare the words in the baptinnal for^ 
mula of the Marcosians as given in 
Ir^L i 21. 3 (comp. Theodt. Hcbt. 
jF^b. L 9) €l£ ipwatv Ka\atroKvTp»iruf Koi 
Koiimvia^ r»v dwdfA§»v, where the last 
words (which have been differentiy 
interpreted) must surely mean ' com- 
munion with the (spiritual) powers.' 
Thus it is a parallel to th Xvrpioa'iv 
dyyikuajif, which appears in an alter- 
native formula of these heretics given 
likewise by Irenaeus in the context ; 
for this latter is explained in Clem. 
Alex. Exc, Tlieod. p. 974, tU Xxfrptoaw 



dyytkiKqVf TovrtartPy ^v jtal ayycXoc 
cxovo-ty. Any direct historical con- 
nexion between the Colossian heretics 
and these later Gnostics of the Yalen- 
tinian school is very improbable ; but 
the passages quoted will serve to show 
how a false idea of airokvrp^tns would 
naturally be associated with an eso- 
teric doctrine of angelic powers. See 
the note on i. 28 t»a irapaar^o'vtiuv 

15 sq. In the passage which fol- 
lows St Paul defines the Person of 
Christy claiming for Him the absolute 
supremacy, 
(i) In relation to the Univeney the 

iVa^ro/ Creation (vv. 15 — 17); 
(2) In relation to the Churchy the 

new. Moral Creation (ver. 18); 
and he then combines the two, Xva 
yipffTOi €v iraoriv avros vpttrtvap, ex- 
plaining this twofold sovereignty by the 
absolute indwelling of the pleroma in 
Christ) and showing how, as a conse- 
quence, the reconciliation and har- 
mony of all things must be effected 
dn Him (w. 19, 20). 

As the idea of the Logo$ underlies 
the whole of this passage, though the 
term itself does not appear, a few 
words explanatory of this term wiU be . 
necessary Ji>y way of pre&ce. The 
word Xoyo£ then, denoting both ' rea- 
son ' and ' speech,' was a philosophical 
term adopted by Alexandrian Juda- 
ism before St Paul wrote, to express 
the manifestcUion of the Unseen God, 
the Absolute Bemg, in the creation 
and government of the World. It 
included aU modes by which God 
makes himself known to man. As 
His reason^ it denoted His purpose 
or design; as His speech, it implied 
His revelation. Whether this \6yog 
was conceived merely as the divine 
energy personified, or whether the 
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conoeption took a more concrete form, 
I need not stop now to enquire ; bat 
I hope to fflve a fuller account of the 
matter 'in a later volume. It is suf- 
ficient for the understanding of what 
follows to say that Christian teachers, 
when they adopted this term, exalted 
and fixed its meaning by attaching 
to it two precise and definite ideas : 
(i) ' The Word is a Divine Person,' 
o \oyo9 i}y irpos top Otbv koX Qios ^v 
6 Xoyoff ; and (2) ' The Word became 
incarnate in Jesus Christ,' 6 \6yos 
a-ap( iymro. It is obvious that these 
two propositions must have altered 
materially the significance of all the 
subordinate terms connected with the 
idea of the Xoyos ; and that therefore 
their use in Alexandrian writers, such 
ajs Philo, cannot be taken to define^ 
though it may be brought to iUii$- 
tratey their meaning in St Paul and 
St John. With these cautions the 
Alexandrian phraseology, as a pro- 
vidential preparation for the teaching 
of the Gospel, will afibrd important 
aid in the understanding of the Apo- 
stolic writings. 

15 — 17. ' He is the perfect image, 
the visible representation, of the un- 
seen God. He is the Firstborn, the 
absolute Heir -of the Father, begotten 
before the ages; the Lonl of the 
Universe by virtue of primogeniture, 
and by virtue also of creative agency. 
For in and through Him the whole 
world was created, things in heaven 
and things en earth, things visible 
to the outward eye and things cog- 
nisable by the inwurd perception. His 
supremacy is absolute and universaL 
All powers in heaven and earth are 
subject to Him. This subjection ex- 
tends even to the most exalted and 
most potent of angelic beings, whether 
they be called Thrones or Domina- 
tions or Princedoms or Powers, or 
whatever title of dignity men may 
confer upon them. Yes: He is first 
and He is Ukst Through Him, as the 



mediatorial Word, the universe has 
been created ; and unto Him, as the 
final goal, it is tending. In Him is 
no before or after. He is pre-existent 
and self-existent before all the worlds. 
And in Him, as the binding and sus- 
taining power, universal nature co- 
heres and consists.' 

15. Off i<rrw jt.r.X.] The Person of 
Christ is described >Sr«^ in relation 
more especially to Ddty, as ^U^v rov 
Qtov TOV iutpcLTnvy and secondly in re- 
lation more especially to created 
thil^is, as irpooToTOKo^ waaiff jert(rc<0£* 
The fundamental conception of the 
Logos involves the idea of mediation 
between God and creation. A per- 
verted view respecting the nature of 
the mediation between the two lay, 
as we have seen, at the root of the 
heretical teaching at Colossas (p. 34, 
p. loi sq., p. 115 sq.), and required to 
be met by the true doctrine of Christ 
as the Eternal Logos. 

tlicdv] 'the image* This expres- 
sion is used repeatedly by Philo, as a 
description of the Logos ; de Mund, 

Op, 8 (l p. 6) TOP dopoTOP KoX poqrop 
Btiov \oyop clicowa Xryu Bcov, de 
Con/ue, ling, 20 (i. p. 4)9) r^ir cIjcowx 
avroO, TOV Upwarop Xoyov, ih. § 28 
(l. p. 427) Ttjs aibiov iIkopos avrov Xo- 
yov TOV ItptaroTou k.t,\., de J^n^ftsg. 
19 (l p. 561) o vir€papo» vovt^p \oyos 
B€tO£ »».avTos cZjtfl&y vnapxiop Otov, de 
Monarch. iL $ (n. p. 225) Xoyo£ dc 
fOTtP cZjctfv 6cov di* o^ avfitras 6 kq- 
(Tfiog c'dijfuovpyctro, de Somn. i. 41 
(i. p. 656), etc. For ihe use which 
Philo made of the text Gen. i 26, 27, 

Kccr €lKOPa iqp,fT€pap, kot c^komi Gcov, 
see the note on iiL 10. Still earlier 
than Philo, before the idea of the Xo- 
yos had assumed such a definite form, 
the term was used of the Divine <ro4>ia 
personified in Wisd. viL 26 dtrtwyatr/jM 
yap coTi <I}«oit6s aibiov,,.Kai wIk^p ttjs 
dyaBonfros avroC. St Paul himself 
applies the term to our Lord in an 
earlier epistle, 2 Cor. iv. 4 ttj^ do^t 
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ToO XptoTov Ss iariv ttK»v rov Btov 
(comp. ilL 18 r^i^ avrffp tlKova fifra- 
ltop(f)ovfjLfBa). Closely allied to tlxc^v 
alao is ^apaKnfp, which appears in the 
same connexion in Heb. L 3 c»v dfrau- 
yaoTfia rfjs dd^r Koi ^apaicrrip rrjs vwo- 

<rrtur«^s ovtov, a passage illustrated 
by Philo de Plant. 5 (l p. 332) a-tppa- 
yldc Geov ^s 6 x^^P^i^P ^otiu dtSios 
\ayos. See also Phil. ii. 6 iy Mop^d 
GcoO v7rApxc»y. 

Beyond the very obvious notion of 
UkeTieis, the word tUtip involves two 
other ideas ; 

(i) Representation, In this re- 
spect it is allied to xopa^nipf ^^^ dif- 
fers from ofioifafteu In ofioioita the 
resemblance may be accidental, as 
one egg is like another; but iUap 
implies an archetype of which it is a 
copf/y as Gr^. Naz. Orat. 30 (i. p. 554) 
says avrrj yap ccfcdyor (^vorcr fiip,fjfia 
fUHu rov dpx^Tvirov, So too lo. Da- 
masc. de Imag, L 9 (i. p. 311) tUtov 
€<mp opjoiiopa ;(apaicrf;pi^ov to 
np^ToTvnop ; conip. Philo deMund. 
Op, 23 (i. p. 16). On this difference 
see Trench N. T, Synon, § xv. p. 47. 
The tlKotp might be the result of direct 
imitation (jjLipijTiiaj) like the head of 
a sovereign on a coin, or it might be 
due to natural causes ((^vo-iici)) like 
the parental features in the child, 
but in any case it was derived from 
its prototype: see Basil de Spir, 
Sanct, 18 § 45 (iil p. 38). The word 
itself however does not necessarily 
imply perfect representation. Thus 
man is said to be the image of God ; 
I Cor. xi. 7 eiKfioy jcai bo^ Scot)' virap- 
X»V) Clem. Rom. 33 av6pvmop,.,rijs 
iavrov €Ik6pos x^P^'^''''ip^ Thus again 
an early Judaeo- Christian writer so 
designates the duly appointed bishop, 
as the representative of the Divine au- 
thority; Clem. Horn, iii. 62 ms tUopa 
Grov irpoTifiSpTas* The idea of per- 
fection does not lie in the word itself, 
but must be sought from the context 
(e.g. nap TO frXf7pa>pa ver. 19). The 
use which was made of this expression, 
and especially of this passage, in the 

COL. 



Christological controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries may be seen 
from the patristic quotations in Petav. 
TheoL Dogm, de Trin. ii. 11. 9 sq., 
VL 5. 6. 

(2) Manifestation, This idea comes 
from the implied contrast to rov ao- 
pdrov Gfov. St Chrysostom indeed 
maintains the direct opposite, arguing 
that, as the archetype is invisible, so 
the image must be invisible also, 17 
Tov dopdrov flK<»p Ka\ avT^ doparos ical 
dfiolcag doparos. So too Hilary c. 
Const. Imp. 21 (n. p. 378) *ut imago 
invisibilis Dei, etiam per id quod ipse 
invisibilis est, invisibilis Dei imago 
e»set.' And this was the view of the 
Niccne and post-Nicene fathers gene- 
rally. But the underlying idea of the 
€Ik<op, and indeed of the \oyos gene- 
rally, is the manifestation of the hid- 
den : comp. Philo de Vit. Moys. ii 12 
(11. p. 144) cZjCd&y rrjs dopdrov (^vcreof 
ipxftayrii. And adopted into Christian 
tlieology, the doctrine of the \dy09 
expresses this conception still more 
prominently by reason of the Incarna- 
tion ; comp. TertuU. adv. Mare. v. 19 , 
'Sciontes filium semper retro visum, si 
quibus visus est in Dei nomine, ut 
imagincm ipsius,' HippoL c. Noet. 7 
dia yap Trji «Ik6pos ofiolaf Tvyxovovo7f9 
tvypcaaTot 6 warrjp yiWrai, lb. 
§ 12, 13, Orig. in loann. vi. § 2 (iv. 
p. 104). Among the post-Nicene fa- 
thers too St Basil has caught the right 
idea, Epist. xxxviiL 8 (iil p. 121) 6 
rns flKOvos KaTavoi](ra9 koXKos €p ntpi- 
poi^ TOV dpxfTvnov yip€Tai...p\(Vfip Bia 
TovTov cVcIvov...ro dyippTjfrop koKKos ip 
ry yfwiyry KaT07rrfv<rai. ITie Word, 
whether pre-incamate or incarnate, 
is the revelation of the unseen Father : 
comp. John i. 18 Qtop ovbtX^ t^pa- 
K€P ir»n-or€* futPoy€pfit Geor, o »p etc 
TOP KoKirop TOV irarpoSy tK€iP09 ^i^yti' 
iraTOf xiv. 9, 10 6 ea>paic»9 c/a€ ^»- 
paKtp Thp iraTtpa* wtag av Xtywis, 
Atl^op ^pXp TOP iraTtpa ; (compared 
with vi. 46 ovx on TOP Trarcpa eoipcuctp 
Tis K.T.X.). The epithet dopdrov how- 
ever must not be confined to the ap- 
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prehensioii of the bodily senses, but 
will include the cognisance of the in- 
ward eye also. 

irptoTOTOKOs TraoTjs KTL<rt<os] ^ the 
Pirst-bom qfall creation* The word 
irptoTOTOKos has a twofold parentage : 

(i) Like uKtov it is closely con- 
nected with and taken from the Alex- 
andrian vocabulary of the Logos. The 
word however which Philo applies to 
the \oyog is not irptaroroKOi but Trpo- 
royovosi de Agirie. 12 (i.p. 308) Trpo- 
07770*0^^09 rov opBov avTov Xoyov irptt- 
Toyovov vlov, de Somn. L 37 (i. p. 653) 
o irpnToyovof avrov Beios Xoyof, de 
Comfue. ling, i. 28 (l p. 427) <nrov^ 
(erco KOcrnucrSM jcor^ rhy irparoyovov 
avTOv Xoyov : comp. ib, i 14 (l p. 414) 
rovrop vptafivroTov vlov 6 t£v ovrnp 
oycTf cXc nar^pf ov MpttSi irporroyovop 
€»v6fi€ur€: and this designation Trpeer^ 
fivraros vlos is several times applied 
to the \6yos. Again in Quis rer. div, 
Tier. § 24 (l p. 489) the language of 

Exod. xiii. 2 ayUurov pjoi nav 9rpa>roro- 
Kov irpwoy€vis K.r.X. is so interpreted 
as to apply to the Divine Word. These 
apx)ellations, Hhe first-begotten, the 
eldest son,' are given to the Logos by 
Philo, because in his philosophy it 
includes the original conception, the 
archetypal idea, of creation, which 
was afterwards realised in the mate- 
rial world. Among the early Chris- 
tian fathers Justin Martyr again and 
again recognises the application of the 
term nparoroKos to the Word ; ApoL 
i* 23 (p. 68} \oyos avTov vnapxudv Koi 

irpWTOTOKOf KOi dvVOfUgy tb.' § 46 (p. 83) 

TOP Xptarhp irpwroroKov rov Qeov f Zmu 
...Xoyoy tipTa o^ nap ytpos opBpwrt^p 
ftrrtirxtf t5. § 33 (p. 75 0) top \6yop os 
Koi frpcoTOTOKOf T^ 8c^ ioTi, So too 
Theophilus ad AtUol, ii 22 rovrop rhp 
\cyop iyepptiatp vpotfyopiKOP^ irpa>roro- 
Kop irdaTjs Krla-€iDt* 

(2) The word wpcoroTOKos had also 
anotiier not less important link of 
connexion with the past The Mes- 
sianic reference of Ps. Ixxxix. 28, (y« 

TTp^TOTOKOP &q<ropai ovtop ktX., seems 

to have been generally allowed. So 



at least it is interpreted by B. Nathan 
in Shemoth Bdbba 1 9, fol. 1 1 8. 4, ' God 
said. As I made Jacob a first-born 
(Exod. iv. 22), so also will I make 
king Messiah a first-bom (Ps. Ixxxix. 
28).' Hence *the first-bom' 6 wparo- 
TOKOS (iDl), used absolutely, became 
a recognised title of Messiah. ' The 
way had been paved for this Messianic 
reference of irpoororo/eof by its prior 
application to the Israelites, as the 
prerogative race, Exod. iv. 22 * Israel 
is my son, my first-bom': comp. Psalm. 
Salom. XviiL 4 rj irmdcta orov c(^' i^fjtaf 
ws viop wpcaTOTOKOP fiopoyanjj 4 Esdr. vL 

58 'nos populus tuus, quern vocasti 
primogenitum, unigenitum,' where the 
combination of the two titles applied 
in the New Testament to the Son is 
striking. Here, as elsewhere (see the 
note on Gal. iii. 16 koI tois airippa<rip 
K.r.X.), the terms are transferred from 
the race to the Messiah, as the repre- 
sentative, the embodiment, of the race. 

As the Person of Christ was the 
Divine response dike to the philoso- 
phical questionings of the Alexan- 
drian Jew and to the patriotic hopes 
of the Palestinian, these two currents 
of thought meet in the term 7rp»r(S- 
TOKOi as applied to our Lord, who is 
both the true Logos and tJie trae 
Messiah. For this reason, we may 
suppose, as well as for others, the 
Christian Apostles preferred irp4)ro- 
TOKos to vptnT&y^poty which (as we may 
infer from Philo) was the favourite 
term with the Alexandrians, because 
the former alone would include the 
Messianic reference as well. 

The main ideas then which the word 
involves are twofold; the one more 
directly connected with the Alexan- 
drian conception of the Logos, the 
other more nearly allied to the Pales- 
tinian conception of the Messiah. 

(i) Priority to all creation. In 
other words it declares the absolute 
pre-existence of the Son. At first 
sight it might seem that Christ is 
here regarded as one, though the 
earliest, of created beings. This in- 
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terpretation however is {^ot required 
by the expression itself. The fathers 
of the fourth century rightly called 
attention to the fact that the Apostle 
writes not TrpcM-ojcrtoroy, but 7rp»r6- 
roKos; e.g. Basil e, Eunom. vr {i. 
p. 292). Much earlier, in Clem. Alex. 
Exc. TJieod. 10 (p. 970), though with- 
out any direct reference to this pas- 
sago, the fiovoy€vfl£ Koi irpiororoKos is 
contrasted with the nptaToKriaroi, the 
highest order of angelic beings ; and 
tlie word TrpcrroicriaTos occurs more 
than once elsewhere in his writings (e.g. 
Strom, y. 14, p. 699). Nor again does 
the genitiye case necessarily imply that 
the wptoroTOKos Himself belonged to 
the rrtVtr, as will be shown presently. 
And if this sense is not required by the 
words themselves, it is directly exclud- 
ed by the context. It is inconsistent 
alike with the universal agency in 
creation which is ascribed to Him in 
the words following, iv adr^ iKr'wOrf 
ra irdrraj and with the absolute pre- 
existence and self-existence which is 
claimed for Him just below, avrlt 
tfoTiv irpb iravrwf. We may add also 
that it is irrecondleable with other 
passages in the Apostolic writings, 
while it contradicts the fundamental 
idea of the Christian consciousness. 
More especially the description «rp«»ro- 
roKos nd(rri9 lertVc »ff must be interpret- 
ed in such a way that it is not incon- 
sistent with His other title of fiovoyt- 
nfr, uniciMy alone of His kind and 
therefore distinct from created things. 
The two words express the same 
eternal fact; but while ixovoyry^s 
states it in itself, irpwroroKos places it 
in relation to the Universe. The 
correct interpretation is supplied by 
Justin Martyr, Dial, § 100 (p. 326 
d) irpwTOToKov rov Ocov ical irpo fray- 
ro>y rov KTurparav* He does not 
indeed mention this passage, but it 
was doubtless in his mind, for he else- 
where uses the very expression 9rpa>- 
roTOKOff irdoTis Kriatot, Dial. § 85 
(p. 3 1 1 b), § 138 (p. 367 n) ; comp. also 
§ 84 (p. 310 b), where the words irpiu- 



roTOKos r»v vcarrtsv irotrifioTttp OCCUr. 

(2) Sovereignty over all creation. 
God*s ' 6r8t-bom' is the natural ruler, 
the acknowledged head, of God's 
household. The right of primogeni- 
ture appertains to Messiah over all 
created things. Thus in Ps. Ixxxix. 
28 after irpwroroKoy Bi^arofiai avruv 
the explanation is added, vylnjkov 

frapa rots /SacriXcvcriv rfjt yrjtf i.e. (as 

the original implies) 'above all the 
kings of the earth.' In its Messianic 
reference this secondary idea of 
sovereignty predominated in the word 
frpttToroKOf , so that from this point of 
view it:paT6TOKos vcunis icria-cms would 
mean 'Sovereign Lord over all crea- 
tion by virtue of primogenitura' The 
tOrfKtv KkrjpwopLov iravTonf of the Apo- 
stolic writer (Heb. i. 2) exactly cor- 
responds to the ^l^iTOfUU nptOTOTOKOV 

of the Psalmist (Ixxxix. 28), and 
doubtless was tacitly intended as a 
paraphrase and application of this 
Messianic passage. So again in Heb. 
xiL 23, ■cKi^i/o'ig TTpDOTOTOKioyy tho most 
probable explanation of the word is 
that which makes it equivalent to 
'heirs of the kingdom,' all faitliful 
Christians being ipso/acto irp«i>roroicoi, 
because all are kings. Nay, so com- 
pletely might this idea of dominion by 
virtue of priority eclipse the primary 
sense of the term 'first-bom' in some 
of its uses, that it is given as a title to 
Qod Himself by R. Bechai on the Pen- 
tateuch, fbl. 124. 4, 'Who is prima- 
genitus mundi; tA'W 755^ niM WnK', 
i.e. Of ccrnv npwroTOKog rov Koa-fioVf as 
it would be rendered in Greek. In this 
same work again, foL 74. 4, Exod. xiiL 
2 is falsely interpreted so that God is 
represented as calling Himself 'pri- 
mogenitus': see Schdttgen p. 922. 
For other instances of secondary uses 
of 1133 in the Old Testament, where 
the idea of 'priority of birth' is over- 
shadowed by and lost in the idea of 
'pre-eminence,' see Job xviil 13 'the 
first-bom of death,' Is. xiv. 30 'the 
first-bora of the poor.' 
irdaTfi icri<r»«f] 'q/* oU creation^ 

10 — 2 
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rather than ^cf every crecUed thing,* 
The three Benses of Kria-is in the New 
Testament are: (i) creation, as the 
act of creating, e.g. Rom. i 20 dno 
KTiatos Koa-fiov: (2) creation, as the 
aggregate of created things, Mark xiiL 
19 dir' apxTJs KTiaetav ^v (ktic^v 6 Oeos 
(where the parallel passage, Matt. 
zxi7. 21, has an dpx^s icoot/aov), Rom. 
viii. 22 iFcura ij KrLait uvar^voff i : (3) 
a creation, a single created thing, a 
creature, eg. Rom. viiL 39 ovt€ rcr 
Krlcis Mpcu, Heb. iv. 13 ovk Ifarip 
KTiaris d<^vi;£. As Kriais without the 
definite article is sometimes used of 
the created world generally (e.g. Mark 
xiii. 19), and indeed belougs to the 
category of anarthrous nouns like 
Koo-fjLosy yfjy ovpavogf etc. (see Winer 
§ six. p. 149 sq.)y it is best taken so 
here. Indeed iroo^f icr(Wo>s, in the 
sense of vavrog icrlarpaTos, would be 
awkward in this connexion; for rrpci' 
TOTOKog seems to require either a col- 
lective noun, or a plural iraar^iv r&v 
m-iVcoK In ver. 23 the case is differ- 
ent (see the note there). The anar- 
throus TTotra KTUTis is found in Judith 
ix. 12 /Soo-cXcO ir<U7}/p Kria-fcjs aovy 
while irao-a 17 Krlais occurs in Judith 
zvL 14, Mark stL 15, Rom. viiL 22, 
Clenu Rom. 19, Mart. Polyc, 14. For 
vasy signifying ' ally and not ' every y 
when attached to this class of nouns, 
see Winer § xviii p. 137. 

The genitive case must be inter- 
preted so as to include the full mean- 
ing of wparoTOKosy as already ex- 
plained. It will therefore signify: 
* Ue stands in the relation of npaTo- 
TOKOS to all creation/ i. e. ' He is the 
Firstborn, and, as the Firstborn, the 
alMolute Heir and sovereign Lord, of 
all creation.' The connexion is the 
same as in the passage of R. Bechai 
already quoted, where God is called 
primogenitu» mundi. Another ex- 
planation which would connect the 
genitive with the first part of the com- 
pound alone (ttpcm-o-), comparing Joh. 
i. 15, 30, wpthos fiov TJVy unduly strains 
the grammar, while it excludes the 



idea of * heirship, sovereignty.' 

The histofy of the patristic exegesis 
of this expression is not without a pain- 
ful interest. Ail the fathers of the 
second and third centuries without 
exception, so far as I have noticed, 
correctly refer it to the Eternal 
Word and not to the Incarnate Christ, 
to the Deity and not to the hu- 
manity of our Lord. So Justin Z.c, 
Theophilus Ic, Clement of Alexan- 
dria Hxc Theod. 7,* 8, 19 (pp. 967, 
973), Tertullian ode. Prax, 7, ode. 
Marc. V. 19, Hippolytus Ha^. x. 33, 
Origen c, Cels, vL 47, 63, 64, etc., in 
loann. L § 22 (rv. p. 21), xix. § 5 (P* 
305), xxviii. § 14 (p. 392), Cyprian 
Test, it I, Novatian de Trin. 16, and 
the Synod of Antioch (Routh's Eel. 
Sacr. iiL pp. 290, 293). The Arian 
controversy however gave a dif- 
ferent turn to the exegesis of the 
passage. The Arians fastened upon 
the expression irpdn-oroKos ira<njs «crt- 
orecof, and drew from it the inference 
that the Son was a created being. 
The great use which they made of 
the text appears from the document 
in Hilary, Fragm. Hist. Op. 11. p. 
644. The right answer to this false 
interpretation we have already seen. 
Many orthodox fathers however, not 
satisfied with this, transferred the 
expression into a new sphere, and 
maintained that irpiororoKos irdoi/f 
icr(<r€a>r describes the Incarnate Christ. 
By so doing they thought to cut up 
the Arian argument by the roots. As 
a consequence of this interpretation, 
they were obliged to understand the 
Kriaii and the Krii^^trOai in the context 
of the new spiritual creation, the 
KMvri KTio-is of 2 Cor. V. 17, Gal. vi 15. 
Thus interpreted, irpoiToroKos ndoTjs 
KTl<r€(os here becomes nearly equiva- 
lent to TrpoaroroKog €v iroXXotr dd^X^otr 
in Rom. viii 29. The arguments al- 
leged in favour of this interpretation 
are mainly twofold : (i) That, if ap- 
plied to the Divine nature, irpvyrofroKos 
would contradict fiovoytvTis which else- 
where describes the nature of tlie 
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Eternal Son. But those who main- 
tained, and rightly maintained, that 
wptoTOTOKos (Luke ii. 7) did not neces- 
sarily imply that the Lord's mother 
had other sons, ought not to have 
been led away by this fallacy. (2) That 
frp<ororoicop in Other passages (e.g. 
Rom. viii. 29, Rev. i. 5, and just be- 
low, ver. 18) is applied to the hu- 
manity of Christ. But elsewhere, in 

Heb. i. 6 orav be iraKiv eltrayayji top 

vpmroroKov ic.r.X., the term must al- 
most necessarily refer to the pre- 
existence of the Son; and moreover 
the very point of the Apostle's lan- 
guage in the text (as will be seen pre- 
sently) is the parallelism in the two 
relations of our Lord — His relation to 
the natural creation, as the Eternal 
Word, and His relation to the spiritual 
creation, as the Head of the Church — 
80 that the same word (irptaroroKos 
iraoTis Kriaidg ver. 1 5, irpc^ToroKos «k 
tSv vfKp&p ver. 1 8) is studiously used of 
both. A false exegesis is sure to bring a 
nemesis on itself. Logical consistency 
required that this interpretation should 
be carried farther ; and Marcellus, who 
was never deterred by any considera- 
tions of prudence, took this bold step. 
He extended the principle to the 
whole context, including even elK4»v 
Tov doparov OeoO, which likewise he 
interpreted of our Lord*s humanity. 
In this way a most important Christo- 
logical passage was transferred into 
an alien sphere; and the strongest 
argument against Arianism melted 
away in the attempt to combat Arian- 
ism on false grounds. The criticisms 
of Eusebius on Marcellus are perfectly 
just: EccL Theol, i. 20 (p. 96) ravra 
nfpi rrjg dtanjros tov viov tov BcoO, 
Kav fx^ MapKeKka doic§, ttprjTOi' ov yap 
tw irepi TTJs crapKos ^v threv TOfravra 6 
Betas diroirroXos ic.r.X. ; comp. ib, ii. 9 
(p. 67\ iii. 6 sq. (p. 175), c. Marcell L 
I (p. 6), i. 2 (p. 12), ii. 3 (pp. 43, 
46 sq., 48). The objections to this 
interpretation are threefold: (i) It 
disregards the history of the terms 
in their connexion with the pre^ 



Christian speculations of Alexandrian 
Judaism. These however, though di- 
rectly or indirectly they were present 
to the minds of the earlier fathers 
and kept them in the right exegetical 
path, might very easily have escaped 
a writer in the fourth century. (2) It 
shatters the context. To suppose 
that such expressions as iv ovrf c- 
ktio-Btj ra irdvra [to] iv rois ovpavols ical 
[to] €ir\ TTJs y^f, or ra navra bi avTov 
. . .ciercorai, or ra wdvra iv avT^ crvvc- 
irnjK€v, refer to the work of the Incar- 
nation, is to strain language in a way 
which would reduce all theological 
exegesis to chaos; and yet this, as 
Marcellus truly saw, is a strictly logi- 
cal consequence of the interpretation 
which refers ttpototokos irdaijs icria-ecis 
to Christ's humanity. (3) It takes no 
account of the cosmogony and angel- 
ology of the false teachers against 
which the Apostle's exposition here 
is directed (see above, pp. loi sq., 
1 10 sq., 1 1 5 sq.). This interpretation 
is given by St Athanasius c, Arian, 
ii. 62 sq. (l p. 419 sq.) and appears 
again in Greg. Nyss. c, Eunom, iL 
(iL pp. 451— 4S3» 492), ib, iii. (n. p. 
540—545), de Perf, (iii. p. 290 sq.), 
Cyril Alex. Thes, 25, p. 236 sq., de 
Trin, Dial- iv. p. 5 1 7 sq., vi. p. 625 sq., 
Anon. Chrysost. Op. viil p. 223, appx. 
(quoted as Chrysostom by Fhotius 
Bibl. 277). So too Cyril expresses 
himself at the Council of Ephesus, 
Labb. Cone, iii. p. 652 (ed. Colet). 
St Athanasius indeed does not confine 
the expression to the condescension 
{avyKOTdftairis) of the Word in the In- 
carnation, but includes also a prior 
condescension in the Creation of the 
world (see Bull D^. Fid, Nie. iii. 9. § 
I, with the remarks of Newman Select 
TrecUises qfS, Athanamu i. pp. 278, 
368 sq.). This double reference how^ 
ever only confuses the exegesis of 
the passage still further, while theo- 
logically it might lead to very seriooa 
difficulties. In another work, Expo$. 
Fid. 3 (i. p. 80), he seems to take a 
truer view of its meaning. St Basil, 
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who to an equally dear appreciation 
of doctrine generally unites a sounder 
exegesis than St Athanasius, while men>> 
tioning the interpretation which refers 
the expression to Christ's human na- 
ture, himself prefers explaining it 
of the Eternal Word ; c. Eunom. iy. (l 
p. 292). Of the Greek commentators 
on tills passage, Ohrysostom's view is 
not dear; Severianus (Cram. CcU, p. 
303) and Theodoret understand it 
rightly of the Eternal Word; while 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Cram. Cat 
pp. 306, 308, 309, Rab. Maur. Op> yl 
p. 511 sq. ed. Migne) expresses hun- 
self very strongly on tiie opposite 
sida Like Maroellus, he carries the 
interpretation consistently into the 
whole context, explaining iv avr^ to 
refer not to the original creation {icri- 
a-is) but to the moral re-creation 
(avoKTunsi), and referring e{«eo*y to the 
Incai^ation in the same way. At a 
later date, when the pressure of an 
immediate controversy has passed 
away, the Greek writers generally 
concur in the earlier and truer inter- 
pretation of the expression. Thus 
John Damascene {de Orthod, Fid. iv. 
8, 1, p. 258 sq.)» TheophyLkct {pd loc,)y 
and CEcumenius (ad loc,), all explain 
it of Christ's Divine Nature. Among 
Latin writers there is more divcr" 
sity of interpretation. While Ma- 
rius Victorinus (adv. Avium i 24, p. 
1058, ed. Migne), Hilary of Poictiers 
( Tract, in ii Ps. § 28 sq., l p. 47 sq., de 
Trin. viii 50, 11. p. 248 sq ), and Hilary 
the commentator {ad loo.), take it of 
the Divine Nature, Augustine {Expos, 
ad Rom, 56, ni. p. 914) and Pelagius 
{adloc.) understand it of the Incarnate 
Christ. This sketch of the history of 
the interpretation of the expression 
would not be complete without a re- 
ference to another very different ex- 
planation. Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. 
ill 31 (p. 268), would strike out a new 
path of interpretation altogether (ft 
«ai do£ai/Ai Ti<n Koivoripay ipfxiji'das 



d»ca-€fivtiv 6B6v)y and for the passive 
wpworoKos suggests reading the active 
frptoToroKos, alluding to the use of this 
latter word in Homer (//. xvii. 5 ftifn/p 
ir/>«droroJcoff ... ov irph tlbvla tokoio: 
comp. Pkit Thewt, 151 Strirfp al 
fTpeoToroxoi). Thus St Paul is made 
to say that Christ itpwrov reroKevaif 

16. on K.T,\.] We have in this sen- 
tence the justification of the title 
given to the Son in the preceding 
clause, irptoroTOKos ircunjt fcr/treo)^. It 
must therefore be taken to explain 
the sense in which this title is used. 
Thus connected, it shows that the 
npvToTOKOf Himself is not induded 
in iraara Kritris; for the expression 
used is not ra SKXa or r^ Xoura, but 
ra vavra tKriaBrj — words which are 

absolute and comprehensive, and will 
admit no exception. 

€v avT^] ^in Him,* as below ver. 
17 €u avT^ (rvv€(n7fK€v, For the pre- 
position comp. Acts xviL 28 €p avr^ 
yhp {»fi€y Koi KWQVfuBa koI €a'ft€V* 
All the laws and purposes which 
guide the creation and government 
of the Universe reside in Him, the 
Eternal Word, as their meeting-point. 
The Apostolic doctrine of the Logos 
teaches us to regard the Eternal 
Word as holding the same relation to 
the Universe which the Incarnate 
Christ holds to the ChurclL He is 
the source of its life, the centre of all 
its developments, the mainspring of 
all its motions. The use of (v to 
describe His relations to the Church 
abounds in St Paul (e. g. Roul viii. i, 
2, xii. 5, xvi. 3, 7, 9, etc., i Cor. L 30, 
iv. 15, 17, vii. 39, XV. 1-8, 22, etc.), and 
more especially in the Episties to the 
Colossians and Ephesians (e.g. below 
ii. 7, 10). In the present passage, as 
in ver. 17, the same preposition is 
applied al^ to His relations to the 
Universe ; comp. Joh. L 4 rV avr^ 
(arj ^v (more especially if we connect 
the preceding o yiyovtv with it). 
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€v TOi5 ovpapoTs Kal \Ta\ iirl Trj^ yfj^y Ta Spard Kai rd 



Thus it is part of the parallelisin 
which runs through the whole pas- 
sage, and to which the occurrence of 
wpworoKog in both relations gives the 
key. The Judaeo-Alezandrian teachers 
represented the Logos, which in their 
view was nothing more than the 
Divine mind eneigizing, as the roiroc 
where the eternal ideas, the yorirbs 
icSa-ftof, had their abode; Fhilo de 
Mund, Op, 4 (l. p. 4) oaxartp iv iKflv^ 
porjrdf ib. § 5 (p- 4) ovhk o Ik rov l^mv 
Koa-fws aXKov &y Z^oi rovov Ij rov 
Otiov \oyov Tov ravra d(aiKO(rfP$<rayra, 
ib* § 10 (p. 8) o dfraftaros Kotrfutg,,, 
IbpvBiXf iv r<^ Bti^ ^oy^; and see 
especially de Migr, Abr. i (i. p. 437) 
oUos iv f bt€UTarai,,*6(ra hp ip&vfi^^ 
fiotra rcK27, eooircp iv oU^ r^ Xoy^ but- 
6tis. The Apostolic teaching is an 
enlargement of this conception, inas- 
much as the Logos is no longer a 
philosophical abstraction but a Di- 
vine Person : see Hippol. JETcbt. z. 

33 tUTioy Tols yivofUvois Aoyos rfy^ iv 
iavr^ ifiip^p rb Btktiv tov yty twrj' 
iroror...exfi iv iavrf rks iv rf varpl 
frpotwoi]6tl(rei£ l^fas oBtv KeXrvovros 
warpof yiv€{r6€u Koapiov t6 kot^ tv Ao- 
yos inrcrcXciro dpicrKav Q€^ : comp. 
Orig. in loann, L § 22, iv. p. 21. 

iicTia-Brf] The aorist is used here ; 
the perfect below. 'Exr^o-^ describes 
the definite historical act of creation ; 
iKTurrai the continuous and present 
relations of creation to the Creator : 
oomp. Joh. L 3 X^P^^ avTov iyivtro 
ovdc iv with t&. o yiyovtv^ I Cor. ix. 22 
iy€v6firfv roXs dfrBtvia-iv dtrBtvrjs with 
ib, rdii naaiv yiyova frovro, 2 Cor. zii. 
17 fii; Tiva ttv dircoraXica with ver. 18 
Koi crvvanio'Tti'kaTbv d8€k(t>6v, I Joh. 
iv. 9 '''^^ ftovaytvf} OTrecrraXiccy 6 
Ocoff fls TOV Koa-fiov tva Crfa'Oifi€V di* en;- 
ToO with ver. 10 8ti ovtos ijyajrt)<r€P 
ijpM£ Kal dwio'TfiXtp tov vlbv avTov, 

ra vavTo] Uhe universe qfthinffg^ 
not irdvTa 'all things severally,' but 
ra irdvra ^all things collectively.' With 
very few exceptions, wherever this 



phrase occurs elsewhere, it stands in a 
similar connexion ; see below, w. 17, 
•20, iii II, Rom. xi 36, i Cor. viii. 6, 
XL 12, xii 6, XV. 27, 28, 2 Cor. v. 18, 
Bph. L 10, II, 23, iv. 10, Heb. L 3, 
ii. 8, Rev. iv. 1 1. Compare Rom. viii. 
32 ra irdvra ijfitv x^^^^^'U) 2 Cor. iv, 
1$ rd irdvra di* vfids, with I Cor. iii. 
22 fXrc jeo<rfiop...v/A^ir; and PhiL iiiS 
rd irdpra iCtffju^Briv with Matt. xvi. 
26 idv TOV K6<rp,ov ISkov KepbifaTj* Thus 
it will appear that rd wdm-a is nearly 
equivalent to 'the universe.' It 
stands midway between irdvra and to 
irav. The last however is not a scrip- 
tural phrase; for, while with rd irdpra 
it involves the idea of connexion, it 
suggests also the unscriptural idea of 
te^f-contained unity, the great world- 
soul of the Stoic pantheist 

iv roi£ ovpavoU, x.rA.] This division 
of the universe is not the same with 
the following, as if [rd] iv roTp ovpapots 
were equivalent to rd dopara and [rck] 
iirX r^p yrJ9 to rd opard. It should 

rather be compared with Qen. L i 
imUiatv 6 OfOf rov ovpavbp kclL rrfp 
yijpy ii. I aw€T€\€a6ffcrap 6 ovpavds Kal 
rj yfj Koi vds 6 Kocpot avr&Vy xiv. 1 9 
OS ifKricrtP rhv ovpopov Kal rijv yfjvy 
Rev. X. 6 Off €KTurtv rhp ovpavdv Kal 
rd iv avr^ Kal rrfv yfjv Koi rd iv mrj. 

It is a classification by locality, as the 
other is a classification by enenee». 
Heaven and earth together com- 
prehend all space; and all things 
whether material or immaterial are 
conceived for the purposes of the 
classification as having tiieir abode in 
space. Thus the sun and the moon 
would belong to oporo, but they would 
be iv ToU ovpavots ; while the human 
soul would be classed among dopara 
but would be regarded as cVl rfjs yfjs; 
see below ver. 20. 

It is difficult to say whether rd„, rd 
should be expunged or retained. The 
elements in the decision are ; (i) The 
facility either of omission or of ad- 
dition in the first clause, owing to the 
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termination of ir&ma : (2) Tho mQch 
greater authority for the omission in 
the first clause than in the second. 
These two combined suggest that rh 
was omitted accidentally in the first 
clau<te, and tlien expunged purposely 
in the second for the sake of uni- 
formity. On the other hand there is 
(3) The possibility of insertion in both 
cases either for the sake of gram- 
matical completeness or owing to the 
parallel passages, yer. 20, Ephes. L 10. 
On the whole tiie reasons for their 
omission preponderate. At all events 
we can hardly retain the one without 
the other. 

ra opara K.r.X.] 'Things material 
and immaterial/ or, according to the 
language of philosophy, <f)(uv6fjL€va and 
vovfX€va: comp. Plato Phmd. 79 A 
6t»fifv oiTy, ct /Soi^Xct, €<j>fjf dvo cidt; r^y 

OVTCiV, TO fUv OpOTOV, TO bi d€lb€ty K.T.\. 

etrc ic.rA.] * whether they be thrones 
or lordships, etc* The subdivision is 
no longer exhaustive. The Apostle 
singles out those created beings that 
from theii* superior rank had been or 
might be set in rivalry with the Son. 

A comparison with the parallel 
passage Ephes. i. 21, vnepava ncunjs 
dpxv^ xai t (ova lag Kal livvafitas Koi 

KVpiOTTJTOg Koi TTaVTOi K.rA., briUgS OUt 

the following points : 

(i) No stress can be laid on the 
sequence of the names, as though St 
Paul were enunciating with authority 
some precise doctrine respecting the 
grades of the celestial hierarchy. The 
names themselves are not the same 
in the two passages. While dpxn, e£- 
ov<ruiy KvpioTfjs, are common to both, 
Opovos is peculiar to the one and 
dvMXfUf to the other. Nor again is 
there any correspondence in the se- 
quence. Neither does dwafug take 
tiie place of Bpovos, nor do the three 
words common to both appear in the 
same order, the sequence being dpx* 
i$. [bvv,] Kvp, in Eph. L 21, and {Bpov,"] 
Kvp, dpx. c^. here. 



(2) An expression in Eph. i. 21 
shows the Apostle's motive in intro- 
ducing these lists of names : for be 
there adds kqI navTos ovofiaros ovo' 

fia(ofi€vov ov pjovov iv rf aUavi rovr*^ 

<iXXa Kcu. €P T^ p,€XXopTiy Le. 'of every 
dignity or title (whether real or imagi- 
nary) which is reverenced,' etc; for 
this is the force of navros dvofiaros 
6¥Ofjui(opJvov (see the notes on Phil, 
ii 9, and Eph. /. c). Hence it appears 
that in this catalogue St Paul does 
not profess to describe objective 
realities, but contents himself with 
repeating subjective opinions. He 
brushes away all these speculations 
without enquiring how much or how 
little truth there may be in them, 
because they are altogether beside 
the question. His language here 
shows the same spirit of impatience 
with this elaborate angeiology, as in 
ii 18. 

(3) Some commentators have re- 
ferred the terms used here solely to 
eartlily potentates and dignities. 
There can be little doubt however 
that their chief and primary reference 
is to the orders of the c^estial hier- 
archy, as conceived by these Gnostic 
Judaizers. This appears from the con- 
text ; for the words to, dopara imme- 
diately precede this list of terms, while 
in the mention of irav to nk^po^fjia 
and in other expressions the Apostle 
clearly contemplates the rivalry of 
spiritual powers with Christ. It is 
also demanded by the whole design 
and purport of the letter, which is 
written to combat the worship paid to 
angels. The names too, more especially 
BpoPoi., are especially connected with 
the speculations of Jewish angeiology. 
But when this is granted, two questions 
still remain. First ; are evil as well as 
good spirits included, demons as well 
as angeb? And next; though tho 
primary reference is to spiritual 
powers, is it not possible that the 
expression was intended to be compre- 
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hensive and to include earthly dignities 
as well? The clause added in the 
parallel passage, ov fiovoy cV r^ al»vi 
TovT^ K.r.X., encourages us thus to 
extend the Apostle's weaning; and we 
are led in the same direction by the 
comprehensiye words which have pre- 
ceded here, [to] iv rois ovpavois 
x.r.X. Nor is there anything in the 
tonus themselves which bars such an 
extension; for, as wiU be seen, the 
combination apxal koI efovo-icu is 
applied not only to good angels but 
to bad, not only to spiritual powers 
but to earthly. Compare Ignat. 
Sfnym, 6 ra iirovpavia kcli rj ho^a t^v 
ayyiXfov koX ol apxovr€£ oparoi t€ koL 
dopaToi. 

Thus guided, we may paraphrase 
the Apostle's meaning as follows: 
'Tou dispute much about the succes- 
sive grades of angels; you distinguish 
each grade by its special title; you 
can tell how each order was generated 
from the preceding; you assign to 
each its proper degree of worship. 
Meanwhile you have ignored or you 
have degraded Christ. I tell you, it 
is not so. He is first and foremost, 
Lord of heaven and earth, far above 
all thrones or dominations, all prince- 
doms or powers, far above every 
dignity and every potentate — whether 
earthly or heavenly— whether angel 
or demon or man — that evokes your 
reverence or excites your fear.' See 
above, pp. 103 sq. 

Jewish and Judseo-Christian specu- 
lations respecting the grades of the 
celestial hierarchy took various forms. 
In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Levi 3), which as coming 
near to the Apostolic age suppli^ a 
valuable illustration (see Galatians 
p. 307 sq.), these orders are arranged 
as follows : (i) Bp6yoi, i^ovo-iai, these 
two in the highest or seventh heaven ; 
(2} ol oyycXoc ol ipfpovres ra^ dtro^ 
Kpiatit To2g ayycXocff roO irpoawrov in 
tile sixth heaven; (3) ol iyycXoi rov 
wpomiwov in the fifth heaven; (4) ol 
&yu)i in the fourth heaven ; (5) al dvi^ 



fifts r<5y irapcftjSoXeov in the third 
heaven; (6) rafrvtvuarart^v iiraytay^v 
(i.e. of visitations, retributions) in these* 
cond heaven : or perhaps the denizens 
of the sixth and fifth heavens, (2) and 
(3), should be transposed. The lowest 
heaven is not peopled by any spirits. 
In Origen de Princ, i. 5. 3, ib, L 6. 
2, I. pp. 66, 70 (comp. L 8. i, ib. p. 74), 
we have five classes, which are given 
in an ascending scale in this order; 
(i) angels {sancti angeli, ra^ig ayyt^ 
XiKi;); (2) princedoms (principatuSf 

liuuafut dp;(iJi>7, apxai)] (3) powers (po- 
testaieSy €^ov<riat) ; (4) thrones {throni 
vel sedes, Bpovoi) ; (5) dominatiooa 
{dominationes, Kvpwnjrts:) ; thoi^h 
elscwhore, in loann, i. § 34, it. p. 34, 
he seems to have a somewhat differ- 
ent classification in view. In Ephrem 
Syrus Op, Syr. i. p. 270 (where the 
translation of Benedetti is altogether 
faulty and misleading) the ranks are 
these: (i) dfoi, Bpovoiy Kvpionfrfr; (2) 
dpxayyfKoifdpxaij i^vtriai ; (3) ayycXoi, 
bvvdp,*is,x'^pov^ip,y ar(pa<l)ifi ; these three 
great divisions being represented by 
the ;((Xtap;(oi, the iKarovrapxoi, and the 
irfVTTjKovrapxot respectively in Deut. i. 
15, on which passage he is comment- 
ing. The general agreement between 
these will be seen at once. This 
grouping also seems to underlie the 
conception of Basil of Seleucia Orat. 
39 (p. 207), who mentions tiiem in this 
order; Bpovoi, Kvpiorr}TtSt dpx^^h <£' 
ovaiaif duya/xcir, ;i^fpov/3i/i, a'€pafl>ifi. 
On the other hand the arrangement of 
the pseudo-Dionysius, who so largely 
influenced subsequent speculations, 
is quite different and probably later 
(Dion. Areop. Op. i. p. 75, ed. Cord.); 
(l) Opopoi, ;(€pov/3tfi, crtpafpifi; (2) i(ov 
auUf KvpioTTfTfs, bwdfKis ; (3) ^yycXoi, 
dpxdyytXoiy dpxal. But the earlier 
lists for the most part seem to 
suggest as their common foundation a 
dassiGcation in which Bpovoi^ Kvpiorri' 
res, belonged to the highest order, and 
dpxoi* i^ovaiai to the next below. 
Thus it would appear that the Apo- 
stle takes as an illustration the titles 
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aarigned to the two highest grades in 
a system of the celestial hierarchy 
which he found carrent, and which 
probably was adopted by these Gnos- 
tic Judaizers. See also the note on 
ii. 1 8. 

Bp6voC\ In all systems alike these 
'thrones* belong to the highest g^rade 
of angelic beings, whose place is in 
the immediate presence of God. The 
meaning of the name however is 
donbtfid : (i) It may signify the oceu^ 
pants qf thrones which surround the 
throne of God; as in the imagery of 
B*eY. iy. 4 icuKko3tp rov Opovov Bpovoi 
wIkoci T€trtrapts (oomp. zL 16, xz. 4). 
The imagery is tiiere taken firom the 
court of an earthly king: see Jer. Hi 
32. This is the interpretation giyen 
by Origen de Princ. i 5. 3 ^ &), L 
6. 2 (p. 70) 'judicandi yel regendi... 
habentes officium.' Or (2) They were 
so called, as supporting or forming 
the throne qfGod; just as the chariot- 
seat of the Almighty is represented 
as resting on the cherubim in Ezek. 
L 26, iz. 3, X. I sq^ zi. 22, Ps. zYiU. 10, 
I Chron. zzyiii 18. So apparently 
Clem. Alez. Proph, EeL $7 5>' 1003) 

Bpowoi hf <Zry...dta r6 dtfasravfo'dai iv 
wStoU top &€oy. From this same 
imagery of the prophet the later mys- 
ticism of the Kabbala deriyed its 
name 'wheels,' which it gave to one 
of its ten orders of Sephiroth. Adopt- 
ing this interpretation, several fathers 
identify the 'thrones' with the che- 
rubim : e.g. Greg. Nysa. ad Eunom. 
i (n. p. 349 sq.), Chrysost de Incompr. 
Nat. iiu 5 (i. p. 467), Theodoret {ad 
he), August in Psalm, zcviii. § 3 
(lY. p. 1 061). This ezplanation was 
adopted also by the pseudo-Dionysius 
de CO0L Hier. 7 (l p. 80), without how- 
ever identifying them with the cheru- 
bim ; and through his writings it came 
to be generally adopted. The former 
interpretation however is more pro- 
bable ; for (i) The highly symbolical 
character of the latter accords better 



with alater stage of mystic speculation, 
like the KablMila; and (2) It seems 
best to treat Bpopoi as belonging to the 
same category with Kvpiortfrts, dpxaij 
i^ova-iai, which are concrete words 
borrowed from different grades of 
human rank and power. As implying 
regal dignity, Bpovoi naturally stands 
at the head of the list 

KvpiorrfTfs] ^dominations^ as Ephes. 
L 21. These appear to have been re- 
garded as belonging to the first grade, 
and standing nezt in dignity to the 
Bpwoi. This indeed would be sug- 
gested by their name. 

ap^aif cjovtrtoi] as Ephe& i. 21. 
These two words occur very frequently 
together. In some places they refer 
to human dignities, as Luke zii. ii, 
Tit iii. I (comp. Luke xz. 20); in 
others to a spiritual hierarchy. And 
here again there are two different 
uses : sometimes they designate good 
angels, e.g. below ii 10^ Ephes. iii 10; 
sometimes evil spirits, e.g. ii 15, 
Ephes. vi 12 : while in one passage at 
least (i Cor. zv. 24) both may be in- 
cluded. In Bom. viii 38 we have op- 
xol without t^ova-iai (except as a v. i), 
and in i Pet. iii 22 i^ov<rim without 
dpxal^ in connexion with the angelic 
orders. 

di* avrov K.rA.] 'As all creation 
passed out from Him, so does it all con- 
verge again towards Him.' For the 
combination of prepositions see Rom. 
zi 36 c£ avTov xal di* avrov Koi tit ov- 
. rhv rh via/ra. He is not only the A but 
also the co, not only the &pxri but also 
the rcXor of creation, not only the first 
but also the last in the history of 
the Universe: Rev. zzii 13. For 
this double relation of Christ to the 
Universe, as both the initial and the 
final cause, see Heb. ii. 10 di' ov ra 
vayra xtd di* ov rh irain-a, where di* op 
is nearly equivalent to €ls avrov of the 
tezt 

In the Judsdc philosophy of Alez- 
andria the preposition dta with the 
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genitive was commonly used to de- 
scribe the function of the Logos in 
the creation and gOYernment of the 
world ; ag. de Chsrub. 35 (i. p. 162) 
where Philo, enumerating the causes 
which combine in the work of Crea- 
tion, describes God as v<^* ov, matter 
as €$ ovf and the Word as 61 ov; 
oomp. de Mon, ii. 5 (il p. 225) Xoyor... 
it ov avfinas 6 KoafAot it^rifuovpytlro. 
The Christian Apostles accepted this 
use of dta to describe the mediatorial 
function of the Word in creation j e.g. 
John L 3 inarra bi* avrov cycvcro k,tX^ 
lb, T&t. JO 6 KofTfiOf di avTov cycycrbi 
Heb. L 2 di* oS Koi ifroiTi(r€v rovs 
aUipag. This mediatorial function 
however has entirely changed its 
character. To the Alexandrian Jew it 
was the work of a passive tool or instrct- 
ment {de Cherub* L c. di' o^^ro ipytt* 
Xeioy, Spyayoy,,.^ ov); but to the 

Christian Apostle it represented a 
cooperating agent Hence the Alex- 
andrian Jew frequently and consist- 
ently used the simple instrumental 
dative f to describe the relation of 
the Word to the Creator, e.g. Qtiod 
Deus immuL 12 (l p. 281) f xal top 
Kotriiop tlfyya(€TOf Leg. AIL L 9 (l. 
P* 47) fi W€puti€aftaraT» xal njXauyr- 
OTor^ iavrov Xoy^ priitari 6 Ocof a/i- 
tl>oT€pa irouT, comp. tb. iiL 31 (l p. 106) 
o X6yos..,i. KaBasTMp opyav^ vpoa'xpfl' 
aofupos. This mode of speaking is not 
found in the New Testament 

th oMy] ' tmto HimJ As of the 
Father it is said elsewhere, i Cor. viiL 
6 c£ ov rit iravra koI rjfi€i£ (Is avrov^ 
so here of the Son we read r^ iratrra 
di avTov fcal §lt ovroy. All things 
must find their meeting-point, their re- 
conciliation, at length in Him from 
whom they took their rise — in the 
Word as the mediatorial agent, and 
through the Word in the Father as 
the primary source. The Word is 
the final cause as well as the creative 
agent of the Universa This ultimate 
goal of the present dispensation in 



time is similarly stated in several pas- 
sages. Sometimes it is represented 
as the birth-throe and deliverance of 
all creation through Christ ; as Rom. 
viiL 19 sq. avrfj 17 KTitrit eXcv^cpw^- 
o'cnu, irao'a 17 icrifng. . .trvvwd/ycc. Some- 
times it is the absolute and final sub- 
jection of universal nature to Him; 
as I Cor. XV. 28 orav viroray^ avr^ 
ra ffovrcL Sometimes it is the recon- 
ciliation of all things through Him ; as 
below, ver. 20 di' avrov diroxaraXXafai 
ra iravrcL Sometimes it is the reca- 
pitulation, the gathering up in one 
head, of the Universe in Him; as 
Ephes. L 10 ovoKti^akQiiwraa'Bai ra 
wopra iv r^ Xptar^. The image in- 
volved in this last passage best illus- 
trates the particular expression in the 
text (h avrw KKrtarat ; but all alike 
enunciate the same truth in different 
terms. The Eternal Word is the goal 
of the Universe, as He was thestarting- 
point It must end in unity, as it 
proceeded from unity: and the centre 
of this unity is Christ This expres- 
sion has no parallel, and could have 
none, in the Alexandrian phraseology 
and doctrine. 

17. Koi avTos k.tX] *and HE IS 
b^ore all things' : comp. Joh. viiL 58 
frply ^APpaofi ycvto^oi, ey« €lfi\ (and. 
perhaps also viiL 24, 28, xiiL 19}. The. 
imperfect ^y might have suflSced 
(comp. Joh. L i), but the present Hm-tv 
dedsffes that this pre-existeuoe is 

absolute existence. The aytoc cctin 
here corresponds exactly to the €ra> 
€iMi in St John, and this again is illus- 
trated by Exod. iiL 14. The verb there- 
fore is not an enclitic, but should be ac- 
centuated foTiv. See Basil adv, Eunom. 
iv (l. p. 294) o liirocrroXor c^ire^y, Hayra 
di' avrov KcX tU avrov ^rrtcrrai, cS^iXey 
cZirciy, Kal avros iytvtro npb iroyroov, 
(Int^v dff Koi avroff tfo'Ti irph vairnaVf 
cdeifc TOP fjLtp dfl opra rfjp di kt'utip 
y€POfi€Pfip. The avros is as necessary 
for the completeness of the meaning. 
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as the farcy. The one emphasizes the 
personality, as the other deckres the 
pre-^xisteiice. For this emphatic av- 
ror see again ver. i8; comp. Ephes. 
ii. 14, iv. ID, II, I Joh. iL 2, and esp. 
Rev. ziz. 15 xal avros not fJLav(i.».Kai 
avrbs varti. The other interpretation 
which explains irpo nayray of snperi- 
ority in rank, and not of priority in 
time, is untenable for sevend reasons. 
(i) This would most naturally be ex- 
pressed otherwise in Biblical language, 
as €Tr\ ndvTtov (e.g. Kom. ix. 5, £ph. iv. 
6), or vfr€/> irdifTa (Eph. L 22), or vir€pr- 
coHd ndpT»v (Eph. i. 21, iv. 10). (2) 
The key to the interpretation is given 
by the analogous words in the con- 
text, esp. TTpCDTOrOlfOff, W. 15, 18. (3) 

Nothing short of this declaration of 
absolute pre-existonce would be ade- 
quate to introduce the statement 
which follows, Koi TO. irdvra eV avr^ 
irwfarrjKtv. 

frp6 7rdpT<av] ^before aU things.' In 
the Latin it was translated 'ante 
omnes,'ie. thrones, dominationes, etc ; 
and so TertuUian ado. Mare. y. 19 
'Quomodo enim ante omnes, si non 
ante omnia? Quomodo ante omnia, 
si non primogenitus conditionis 1' But 
the neuter ra vdvra, standing in the 
context before and after, requires the 
neuter here also. 

<Tvv€OTriK«v] ^hold together, cohere.^ 
lie is the principle of cohesion in the 
universe. He impresses upcm creation 
that unity and solidarity which makes 
it a cosmos instead of a chaos. Thus 
(to take one instance) the action of 
gravitation, which keeps in their places 
things fixed and regulates the mo- 
tions of things moving, is an expres- 
sion of His mind. Simihurly in Heb. 
i 3 Christ the Logos is described as 
<t>€p<av rh irdtrra {sustaining the uni- 
verse) r^ pi^fiari rns dvvdft€»f avrov. 
Here again the Christian Apostles 
accept the language of Alexandrian 
Judaism, which describes the Logos 
as the dctr/Aop of the Universe; eg. 



Philo de Profug. 20 (r. p. 562) I re 

yh;p rov ovrot \6yos decfios mp r<3v 
dirdvT»v.,.Ka\ trvi^/j^f t ra pJprj ndvra 
xai trtplyyti xal x«>Xvci avra duLkve<r0ai 
Koi diapToarOaif de Plant 2 (l p. 331) 
arvvdyay ra fupri irdvra koI ot^iyyoov* 
d€<rfjL6p yap avrov apprficrov rov irayros 
6y€vvij<ras €iroiti irari^p, Quis rer, diff. 
her, 38 (l. p. 507) X<>y« fT^iyyrraa Btlm' 
KoWa ydp itrri Ka\ decr/ioff ovrot rd 
vdvra rrjs ov<rias cjcTrrfrXi^pooicwr : and 
for the word itself see Quis rer. div. 
her. 12 (l. p. 481) <rv9€<rrriK€ Koi (oh 
irvpcirai npovoi^ Ocov, Clem. Rom. 27 
€V Xoyy rtjs ficyciKaMrvvrjf avrw avvt- 
anja'aro ra irdvra. In the same con- 
nexion avyKtirai is used, Ecclus. xliii. 
26. The indices to Plato and Aristotle 
amply illustrate this use of oi/vcon/jcev. 
This mode of expression was common 
with the Stoics also. 

18. 'And not only does He hold 
this position of absolute priority and 
sovereignty over the Universe — the 
natural creation. He stands also in 
the same relation to the Church — 
the new spiritual creation. He is its 
head, and it is His body. This is His 
prerogative, because He is the source 
and the beginning of its life, being 
the First-bom from the dead. Thus 
in all things — in the spiritual order as 
in the natural— in the Church as in 
the World — He is found to have the 
pre-eminence.' 

The elevating influence of this 
teaching on the choicest spirits of the 
subapostolic age will be seen from 
a noble passage in the noblest of 
early Christian writings, Bpist ad 
Diogn. § 7 rov \6yov rov &yiov..,dv- 
Bfmiroit €vidpva'€...0Vf KaBdirep av rer 
ctKoiretev, dvBpmrois vjrriperrjv riva frc/i- 
^jtaf tj ayyfXov ^ Hpxovra rf rtva rav 
bi(ir6vr»v ra iiriyeia ij riva rtiv 7mri<r- 
rtvfUvnv r^s iv ovpavols ^lOlKrfa't^s, (iXX* 
a^hv rov r^xPirrjv xal hrnnovpyhv r&v 
6\»V:.^ irdvra diarfrcucrcu koI duopia^ 
rcu «al i/jrorcraxriUy ovpavol Koi ra iv 
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fiaro^^ T^s eKKXtiaria^' 09 earriv ^PX^^ TrpwToroKOs 



Tois ovpavoiSf yfj Ka\ tA iy rg yj «c.r.X. 

Bee the whole context. 

KOI avTosi] 'and He,^ repeated from 
the preceding Terse, to emphasize the 
identity of the Person who unites in 
Himself thewe prerogatives: see on 
Ter. 17, and comp. ver. 18 avros, ver. 
19 dc' avTov, The Creator of the 
World is also the Head of the Church. 
There is no blind ignorance, no im- 
perfect sympathy, no latent conflict, in 
the relation of the demiurgic power 
to the Gospel dispensation, as the 
heretical teachers were disposed con- 
sciously or unconflciously to ansume 
(see above, p. loi sq., p. 1 10 sq.), but 
an absolute unity of origin. 

1} K€<l>a\^] ' the heady the inspiring, 
ruling, guiding, combining, sustaining 
power, the mainspring of its activity, 
the centre of its unity, and the seat 
of it8 life. In his earlier epistles the 
relations of the Church to Christ are 
described under the same image (i 
Cor. xii. 12—27; comp. vi. 15, x. 17, 
Rom. xii 4 sq.); but the Apostle 
there takes as his starting-point the 
various functions of the members, and 
not, as in these later epistles, the 
originating and controlling power of 
the Head. Comp. i 24, iL 19, Eph. 
L 22 sq., ii. 16, iv. 4, 12, 1 5 sq , v. 23, 30. 

T^£ €KK\ri(rias] in apposition with 
Tov (rwfiaros ; comp. i. 24 rov trtifiarot 
avTOVf o ioTiv i) eKKkria-ict, Eph. L 23. 

^PXnl '^^ origin, the beginning? 
The term is here applied to the In- 
carnate Christ in relation to the 
Churcli, because it is applicable to 
the Eternal Word in relation to the 
Universe, Rev. iii. 14 17 apx^ rrjs ktI- 
(TCttf TOV 0eov. The parallelism of the 
two relations is kept in view through- 
out The word dpx^ here involves 
two ideas: (i) Priority in time; Christ 
was the first-fruits of the dead, anapxri 
(i Cor. XV. 20, 23): (2) Originatmg 
power ; Christ was also the source of 
life. Acts iiL 14 o opxTV^^ ^9^ C^9^» 
comp. Acts V. 31, Heb. iL 10. He is 



not merely the princtpium princi- 
piatum but the principium princi- 
pians (see Trench Epistles to the 
Seven Churches p. 183 sq.). He rose 
first from the dead, that others might 
rise through Him. 

The word apxri, like np&rot (see 
the note on Phil. i. 5), being absolute 
in itself, does not require the definite 
article. Indeed the article is most 
commonly omitted where dpxq occurs 
as a predicate, as will appear from 
several examples to be t(athered from 
the extracts in Plut. Mor. p. 875 sq., 
S t<jb. Eel. Pkys. i i o. 1 2 sq. Comp. also 
Aristot. Met x. 7, p. 1064, to Btiov,,. 
h,v (trf 7rp<&Trf Koi Kvpicyrarrj dpx^% Onatas 
in Stob. Ed. Phys, i. 2. 39 avro^ yap 
[Bths] dpx^ Koi npoTov, Tatian. ctd 
GrTCbC, 4 Ocoff— fiovor avapxof av koi 
avTos vrrapxtov r&y oXcov ^PXlf Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv, 25, p. 638, 6 Bios bi 
avapxoSf dpxTj rov o\<ov fravT€\^Sy opxys 
voirjTiKos, Method, de Creat. 3 (p. 100, 
ed. Jahn) natnjs dperrjs dpxrfv mii irrj' 
ynv...iiytj Toy Q€(>y, pseudo-Diouyp. 
de Die. Notn. v. § 6 dpx^ yap fVrt r<3^ 
ovnmyy § 10 frdyrtav ovv dpxh xal rcXcv- 
ri) Ttav ivToiv 6 npocay. 

The text is read with the definite 
article, 17 dpxnj in one or two excel- 
lent authorities at least; but the ob- 
vious motive which would lead a 
scribe to aim at greater distinctness 
renders the reading suspicious. 

wparoTOKos] Comp. Rev. i 5 o frpoo- 
ToroKos T&y veKp£y Ka\ o Hpx^^ ^^'^ 
Paa-iKitiv TTjs yrjg. His resurrection 
from the dead is His title to the 
headship of the Church; for 'the 
power of His resurrection* (Phil. iii. 
10) is the life of the Church. Sach 
passages as Gen. xlix. 3, Deut xxi. 17, 
where the vpuroroKos is called dpxrf 
T€KV(oy and superior privileges are 
claimed for him as such, must neces- 
sarily be only very faint and partial 
illustrations of the connexion between 
dpxri and npiDToTOKot here, where the 
subject-matter and the whole context 
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point to a fuller meaning of the words. 
The words irpforaroKos ex t^p vtKpav 
here correspond to irpwroTOKot ircunis 
KTia-ffos ver. i s, so that the parallelism 
between Christ's relations to the Uni- 
verse and to the Church is thus em- 
phasized. 

iw ycvtjrai jc.t.X.] As He i» first 
with respect to the Universe, so it 
was ordained that He should become 
first with respect to the Church as 
well. The y^vrjrai here answers in a 
manner to the tanv of ver. 17. Thus 
taruf and ylvrfvai are contrasted as 
the absolute being and the histo- 
rical manifestation. The relation be- 
tween Christ's headship of the Uni- 
verse by virtue of His Eternal God- 
head and His headship of the Church 
by virtue of His Incarnation and 
Passion and Resurrection is some- 
what similarly represented in Phil, ii 
6 sq. €v fiop<l>ff Btov vKapx»v»;fiop<f>flp 
iovKov Xaficiy, . .y€v6iuvos vwriKoos y^xpi 
$aparov.,,d 16 ical 6 &€0f avrhv vnfpv^ 

iv vnxriv] *in aU things^^ not in the 
Universe only but in tiie Church 
also. Kal yapj writes Theodoret, »ff 
Oc&r, frpo frayr«»y cWl Koi <rvv rf irarpi 
«0T(, Kol «0S <iv6p«ajroSf nparoroicos ck 
T»y V€Kp»y Koi r<w croofiaror Kt<l>a\rf» 
Thus iv vaatp is neuter and not mas- 
culine, as it is sometimes taken. Ei- 
ther construction is grammatically 
<»rrect, but the context points to the 
former interpretation here; and this 
is the common use of cV naa-tvt e. g. 
ill II, Eph. L 23, Phil. iv. 12. For 
the neuter compare Pint Mor. p. 9 
<rfr€vdovrf £ row naidat iv vaai raxiov 
vp^T€V(r<u, On the other hand in 
[Demosth.] Amat, p. 141 6 Kparurrov 
carat TO irp«oTtv€t» iv aircurt the context 
shows that airao-i is masculine. 

avTOi] * He mnuelf; see the note 
an Ka\ avrbs abova 

19, 20. * And this absolute supre- 



macy is His, because it was the 
Father's good pleasure that in Him 
all the plenitude of Deity should have 
its home ; because He willed through 
Him to reconcile the Universe once 
more to Himself. It was God's pur- 
pose to effect peace and harmony 
through the blood of Christ's cross, 
and so to restore all things, whatso- 
ever and wheresoever they be, whe- 
ther on the e^rth or in the heavens.' 

19. ori €v avrf jc r.X.] The eternal 
indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headfiJiip of the Church, not less 
than the headship of the Universe. 
The resurrection of Christy whereby 
He became the dp^i) of the Church, 
vras the result of and the testimony to 
His deity; Rom. L 4 rov opiaOevros 
vlov Q€ov.;i( dva(FTaar€tif vfKpnv. 

cvdom/trcy] sc. o Of or, the nomina- 
tive being understood; see Winer 
§ IviiL p. 655 sq., §lxiv. p. 735 sq.; 
oomp. James i. 12 (the right reading), 
iv. 6. Here the omission is the more 
easy, because eudoKui, tvdoKtiv etc. (like 
^cXi7fuz), are used absolutely of God's 
good purpose, ag. Luke ii. 14 iv av- 
Spwrott tvdoKlas (or cvdoKia), Phil. ii. 
13 vircp T^g ffvdofc/ar, Clem. Rom. § 40 
vavra ra ytvopjeva iv €vdo«ci70-»; see the 
note on Clem. Rom. § 2. For the ex- 
pression generally comp. 2 Mace. xiv. 
35 (TV, Kvpic, cvdojci/o-ar vahv rrjs <rrj£ 
Koraa-Krivaa-ems iv rfpHv ytvifrOai. The 
alternative is to consider fray ro frXi;- 
pcofia personified as the nominative ; 
but it is diflScult to conceive St Paul 
so speaking, more especially as with 
€vd6Krj<r€v personification would sug- 
gest personality. The ir\iipiOfia in- 
deed is personified in Clem. Alex. 
JExe, Theod. 43 (p. 979) trwaiviaavros 
ical rw ifXrjpfOfjLaTof, and in Iren. i. 2. 
6 fiovkff fug, Koi yvtap-Q TO nav TrXi/po/ui 
t£v awvmv K.T.\^ i. 12. 4 wav to frXi;- 
pmfia rfvdoKjfO-fv [bi avrov do^aorai rov 
iraripa] ; but the phraseology of the 
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Yalentinians, to which these passages 
refer, cannot be taken as an indica- 
tion of St Paul's usage, since their view 
of the nKi^pcDfjia was wholly different. 
A third interpretation is found in 
TertuUian adv. Marc. y. 19, who trans- 
lates iv mjT^ in temetipsOj taking 6 
XpKTTos as the nominative to evdoKi;- 
<r€v : and this construction is followed 
by some modem critics. But, though 
grammatically possible, it confuses 
the theology of the passage hope- 
lessly. 

rb nK^fmfia] 'the plenitude^ a re- 
cognised technical term in theology, 
denoting the totality of the Divine 
powers and attributes ; comp. 11 9. 
See the detached iK>te on nX^P^^P^ 
On the relation of this statement to 
the speculations of the false teach- 
ers at Goloss» see the introduction, 
pp. 102, 112. Another interpretation, 
which explains to trK^pafta as refer- 
rmg to the Church (comp. Ephes. L 
22), though adopted by several fathers, 
is unsuited to the contest and has 
nothing to recommend it. 

KoTonajaai] 'thould have its per- 
manent abode * The word occurs again 
in the same connexion, ii. 9. The 
false teachers probably, like their 
later counterparts, maintained only a 
partial and transient connexion of the 
irXifpttfui with Uie Lord. Hence St 
Pa^ declares in these two jMiasages 
that it is not a napoiKia but a xoroc- 
Kicu The two words xoroijcc tv, frapoi- 
KetPf occur in the lxx as the common 
renderings of ne^ and ni respect- 
ively, and are distinguished as the 
permanent and the tranntary; e.g. 
Gen. xxxvi 44 (xxxvii i) xor^xci di 
*laK«^P ^v rS y5 ^'^ ftofH^iaiaw 6 trarrfp 
auTov iv yS T/iavaaif (comp. H08. z. 5), 
Philo Sacr. Ah, et Co. 10 (l p. 170 m)o 
roiff iyianckioit povocr ^iraycx«v irapoiicf 1 
otM^/g, ov jcoroijcct, Greg. Naz. Orat, 
xiv (i. p. 271 ed. Caillau) ris r^v Korn 
a-Ktjvfjv jtal T^v ivta iroKiv\ rU napot- 
Kttof Koi KOToiKiav; comp. Orat, vii 



(i. p. 200). See also the notes on 
Ephes. ii. 19, and on Clem. Rom. i. 

20. The false teachers aimed at 
effecting a partial reconciliation be- 
tween God and man through the in- 
terposition of angelic mediators. The 
Apostle speaks of an absolute and 
complete reconciliation of universal 
nature to God, effected through the 
mediation of the Incarnate Word. 
Their mediators were ineffective, be- 
cause they were neither human nor 
divine. The true mediator must be 
both human and divine. It was 
necessary that in Him all the plcni'- 
tude of the Godhead should dwell. 
It was necessary also that He should 
be bom into ihe world and should 
suffer as a man. 

iC avTov] ie. rot; XpiirroO, as ap- 
pears from the preceding dp avrff 
and the following dta rov atfiaros 
Tov aravpoZ avrov, di* ovrov. This 
expression di' avrov has been already 
applied to the Preincaraate Word in 
relation to the Universe (ver. 16) ; it 
is now used of the Incarnate Word in 
relation to the Church. 

caroKaToKka^cu] SC. Motoffrtw 6 Ococ. 
The personal pronoun avrovf instead 
of the reflexive ^avrov, is no real ob- 
stacle to this way of connecting the 
words (see the next note). The al- 
temative would be to take t6 v\^ 
pafjM as governing oiroxaraXXa^, but 
this mode of expression is harsh and 
improbable. 

The same double compound mroxa^ 
raSXdtra-tiy is used below, ver. 21 and 
Ephes. IL 16, in place of the usual xa- 
raXX(iaro-fiir. It may bo compared 
with oiroicaraoTao'if, Acts iiL 21. Ter- 
tuUian, arguing against the dualism 
of Marcion who maintained an anta- 
gonism between the demiui^o and the 
Christ, lays stress on the compound, 
adv. Mare. y. 19 ^ A>?ic&/tartextraneo 
possent> reconcUiari vero non alii 
quam suo.' The word dvoKaraKKatr' 
ir€t» corresponds to dinjXKoTpwfuvovt 
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avTOPy €iptjyo7roi^<ras Sia tov aifiaro^ tov (rravpov 
avTovy hi avTOv eire ra eirl rtj^ yfis eire ra ev rdi^ 
ovpavoi^^ ^^Kai i//xas Trore ovras dirriXKorpmfx^vov^ kui 



here and in Ephes. ii. i6, implying a 
restitution to a state from wbich they 
had fallen, or which was potentially 
theirs, or for which they were destined. 
Similarly St Angnstino on Gal. iT. 5 
remarks that the word used of the 
vloBecria is not accipere {\afi^€iv) 
but recipere (dn-oXa/i^avccv). See the 
note there. 

ran&vra] The whole universe of 
things, material as well as spiritual, 
shall be restored to harmony with 
God. How far this restoration of 
universal nature may be subjective, as 
involved in the changed perceptions 
of man thus brought into harmony 
with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, 
it were vain to speculate. 

fh avrov] *to Him,' i.e. 'to Him- 
self.' The reconciliation is always 
represented as made to the Father. 
The reconciler is sometimes the Far 
ther Himself (2 Cor. v. 18, 19 cV tov 
Qeov TOV KaTCLkXa^avTot rjfias iavr^ 
tuL Xp/(rrov..>06off ^p ci/Xpior^ Koafiov 
KaTCLKkdao-fov iavrt^), sometimes the 
Son (Ephes. ii. 16: comp. Rom. v. 
10, 11). Excellent reasons are given 
(Bleek Hebr. n. p. 69, A. Buttmann 
Gramm, p. 97) for supposing that the 
reflexive pronoun iavrov etc. is never 
contracted into avrov etc in the 
Greek Testament. But at the same 
time it is quite clear that the oblique 
cases of the personal pronoun avros are 
there used very widely, and in cases 
where we should commonly find the 
reflexive pronoun in classical authors : 
e.g. Ephes. i. 4, 5 c^cXc^aro i^fias.., 
€ivai ijfjMs ay/ovr Koi dfiwfiovs Karevcowioy 
avTov.,.irpoopi<ras rjfias €ls vloOtalav 
dia 'iffamj XptoroD tls avrov. See 
also the instances given in A. Butt^ 
mann p. 98. It would seem indeed 
that avrov etc. may be used for cuu- 



TOV etc. in almost every connexion, 
except where it is the direct object 
of the verb. 

(Ifnjvoirouia'as] The word occurs in 
the Lxx, Prov. x. 10, and in Hermes 
in Stob. £k!l. Phyt. xli. 45. The sub- 
stantive €lpfivonoi6i (see Matt. y. 9) 
is found several times in classical 
writers. 

di* avrov] The external authority 
for and against these words is nearly 
evenly balanced: but there would 
obviously be a tendency to reject 
them as superfluous. They are a re- 
sumption of the previous bC avrov. 
YoT other examples see ii. 13 v/xar, 
Rom. viii. 23 Kal avro\ Gal. ii. 15, 16 
f7/i«tf, Ephes. i. 13 cV ^ k<u, iii. i, 14 
rovrov x«P**'» where words are simi- 
larly repeated for the sake of emphasis 
or distinctness. In 2 Cor. xii. 7 there 
is a repetition of Iva firj virtpaipcufuUf 
where again it is omitted in several 
excellent authorities. 

2 1 — 23. * And ye too — ye Gentiles — 
are included in the terms of this 
peace. In times past ye had estranged 
yourselves from God. Your hearts 
were hostile to Him, while ye Lived on 
in your evil deeds. But now, in 
Christ's body, in Christ's flesh which 
died on the Cross for your atonement, 
ye are reconciled to Him again. He 
will present you a living sacrifice, an 
acceptable offering unto Himself, free 
from blemish and free even from 
censure, that ye may stand the pierc- 
ing glance of Him whose scrutiny 
no defect can escape. But this 
can only be, if ye remain true to 
your old allegiance, if ye hold fast 
(as I trust ye are holding fajst) by the 
teaching of Epaphras, if the edifice of 
your faith is built on solid foundations 
and not reared carelessly on the sands, 
if ye suffer not yourselves to be 
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ix^poiis Ttj Siavoia ev toTs epyoi^ toTs Troprjpoh, wvl Se 
UTTOKaTfiSXaytiTe ^^ev tw cwjixaTi Ttj^ capKO^ avrov Sia 

2X. pwl Si dTO/rarifXXa^ep. 



shifted or Bhaken bat rest firmly on 
the hope which ye have found in the 
Gospel — ^the one universal unchange- 
able Gospel, which was proclaimed to 
every creature under heaven, of which 
I Paul, unworthy as I am, was called 
to be a minister/ 

21. chrriWoTptmfuvovs] * estrafigedf' 
not dWorpiovs, * strangers'; comp. 
Ephes. ii. 12, iv. 18. See the note on 

diroKaraWa^M, ver. 20i 

ixBpovs] ^hostile to God,' as the 
consequence of ajrrjXkorpiafiivQvSf not 
* hatful to God,' as it is taken by 
some. The active rather than the 
passive sense of exBpovs is required 
by the context^ which (as commonly in 
the New Testament) speaks of the 
sinner as reconciled to God, not of 
God as reconciled to the sinner : comp. 
Rom. V, 10 fl yap ixBpoi Spt€S icon^X- 
Xayrjfup r^ Oe^ ic.r.X. It is the mind 
of man, not the mind of God^ which 
must undergo a change, that a re- 
union may be effected. 

Tj diovoif] *in your mind^ intent* 
For the dative of the part affected 
compare Ephes. iv. 18 cVieorco/ievQt rj 
huofoioy Luke i. 5 1 vfrepi;^ayovr buofouf, 
Kapdiaf avTtip. So Kap^U^, KtipbicuSf 
Matt T. 8, zi. 29, Acts vii. 51, 2 Cor. 
ix. 7, I Thess. ii. 17; ^pco-tV, i Cor. 
ziv. 20. 

€y rocff Ifpyois icr.X.] 'in the midst 
of, in the performance of your wicked 
works ' ; the same use of the preposi- 
tion as e.g. ii. 23, iv. 2. 

injvi\ Here, as frequently, vvv 
{wvi) admits an aorist, because it de- 
notes not 'at the present moment^ 
but 'in the present dispensation, the 
present OTif^r qf things': comp. e.g. 
ver. 26, Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, xi 30, 31, 
xvi. 26, Ephes. ii 13, iii. 5, 2 Tim* L 
10, I Pet i. 10, ii. iQ» 25. In all 
these passages there is a direct con- 
trast between the old dispensation 

COL. 



and the new, more especially as af- 
fecting the relation of the Gentiles to 
God. The aorist is found also in 
Classical writers, where a similar con- 
trast is involved; e.g. Plato Symp. 
193 A wpo Tov, cocnrep XeyoD, h ^fJLtv* 
Fvv\ dc duL TTJv dBiKiay di^Ki(rOrjfi€P wr^ 

TOV B€ov, Isasus de Cleon. her, 20 t6t€ 

fiiv,,. wvl ^€...e^o vXi^^i;. 

dn-oican^XXayi/re] The reasons for 
preferring this reading, though the 
direct authority for it is so slight, are 
given in the detached note on the 
various readings. But, whether drro- 
JcanyXXayi^re Or diroKarrjXXti^ev be pre- 
ferred, the construction requires ex- 
planation. If dnoKan^XXa^ev be a- 
dopted, it is perhaps best to treat 
8i as introducing the apodosis, the 
foregoing participial clause serving as 
the protasis : 'And you, though ye tcere 
once estranged,., yet now hath he 
reconciled,' in which case the first 
vfias will be governed directly by dno- 
«ean{XXa|cv; see Winer Ghramm, § liii. 
p. 5 53. If this constructionbeadopted, 
frapa(nija'(u vpas will describe the re- 
sult of qn-o/ecm/XXafcv, 'so as to pre- 
sent you'; but 6 Qtos will still be the 
nominative to diroKaTifkka(€P as in 
2 Cor. V. 19. If on the other hand 
dvoKOTtjWayTjTe be taken, it is best to 
regard wv\ di diroKaTrjXXayrjT€ as a 
direct indicative clause substituted 
for the more regular participial form 

lo/vl dc dvoKaToKkayhrras for the sake 

of greater emphasis: see the note on 

ver. 26 TO d7rOK€KpVfip.€POP. » 'VVP dc C^O- 

P(p»Brj, In this case wapatrnja'ai will 
be governed directly by evboKftacv, 
and will itself govern v/xar vrorc Spras 
'ic.r.X., the second vpas being a repe< 
tition of the first; 'And you who 
once were estranged.,. hut now ye have 
been reconciled... to present you, I 
say, holy and without blemish.* For 
the repetition of vpaf, which was 

II 
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Tov davoTOV \a\rrov\j 7rapa<rTfi<rai vfia^ dyiou^ koi dfiw^ 
/ioi/s Kai dpeyKX^TOV^ Karevwrnop avTOVy ^€i ye iiriiii^ 
vere Ttj Triarrei redeiieXitaiievoi Kai eSpaioi Kal firj fxera- 



needed to disentangle the construc- 
tion, see the note on di' avrov ver. 
2a 

22^TrjtaapKOiaiJTov] It has been sup- 
posed that St Paul added these words, 
which are evidently emphatic, with a 
polemical aim either; (i) To combat 
dooetism. Of this form of error how- 
eyer there is no direct evidence till a 
somewhat later date : or (2) To com- 
bat a false spiritualism which took 
offence at the doctrine of an atoning 
sacrifice. But for this purpose they 
would not have been adequate, because 
not explicit enough. It seems simpler 
therefore to suppose that they were 
added for the sake of greater clear- 
ness, to distinguish the natural body 
of Christ intended here from the 
mystical body mentioned just above 
yen 18. Similarly in Ephes. ii. 14 
iv Tj o-opjcl cn^rov is used rather than 
iv r^ fr»fiaTi adrovy because <r&fui 
occurs in the context (ver. 16) of 
Christ's mystical body. The same 
expression, ro a-&fia ttjs o-apKosy which 
we have here, occurs also below, iL 
1 1, but with a different emphasis and 
meaning. There the emphasis is on 
TO awfia, the contrast lying between 
the whole body and a single menUfer 
(see the note) ; whereas here r^s: a-ap- 
Kos is the emphatic part of the ex- 
pression, the antithesis being between 
the material and the spiritual. Com- 
pare also Ecclus. xxiii. 16 HvBpcnros 

voppos iv fnifiOTi (rapK^s avrov, 

Marcion omitted rfjs a-apKos as in- 
consistent with his views, and ex- 
plained iv r^ aoipari to mean the 
Church. Hence the comment of 
Tertullian adv. Mare, v. 19, 'utique 
in eo corpore, in quo mori potuit per 
camem, mortuus est, non per occle- 
siam sed propter ecclcsiam, corpus 
commutando pro corpore, carnalo pro 
spiritali.' 



irapaarfjo'cu] If the construction 
which I have adopted be correct, this 
is said of God Himself, as in 2 Cor. 
iv. 14 o iytipas rov Kvpiov *lfj<rov» Kal 
^pas avy '1170-01; €y€p€i icai irapaa-rrj- 
a'€t a-wvpip. This construction seems 
in all respects preferable to connect- 
ing frapooT^o-ai directly with diroKO' 
n/XXoyi/re and interpreting tlie words, 
' Ye have been reconciled so that ye 
should present yourselves {vpSt) ...be- 
fore Him,* This latter interpretation 
leaves the xol vpas irorc Spras «c.r.X. 
without a government, and it gives to 
the second vpas a reflexive sense (as 
if vpat auTovs or covrovr), which is at 
least harsh. 

dptipovi] ^ivithout blemish^ rather 
than ^toithout blarney in the langiuige 
of the New Testament; see the note | 
on Ephes L 4. It is a sacrificial word, e 
like rcXcior, oXoKKripos, etc The verb 
waptvTovai also is used of presenting 
a sacrifice in Rom. xiL i irapa&Tfja-ai 

TO. trdpara vp&v 6v<ria» C^<ra» ayiav 
K.T.X., Lev. xvL 7 (v. J.) : comp. Luke 
iL 2. 

cSyryxXijrovf] an advance upon dpti' 
povs, 4n whom not only no blemish 
is found, but against whom no charge 
is brought' : comp. i Tim. vL 14 2oir(- 
Xovy oycTTiXi^fiirroy. The word dpry 
kXjjTos occurs again in i Cor. i. 8, 
I Tim. iii, 10, Tit L 6, 7. 

KQTtPd^iriov avrov] ^btfore Him! Lq. 
'Himself,' as in the parallel passage, 
Ephes. i. 4; if the construction here 
adopted be correct For this use of 
the personal pronoun instead of the 
reflexive see the note on eip avrovy ■ 
ver. 20. But does Kar€vtltiriov avrov 
refer to God's future judgment or \ 
His present approbation ? The latter 
seems more probable, both because ' 
Uie expression certainly has this 
meaning in the parallel passage, Ephes . 
L 4, and because KaT€v<ainovy iviamovy 
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Kivovfievoi d'TTo Tijs eXTTiSos Tov evayyeXiov ov i;icoi;<raT€, 

TOV KTlpV^d^VTO^ eV irdcTf] KTL<r€l T^ VTTO TOV OVpUVOVy OV 

eyevofiYiv iyco Hai/Aos ZiaKOvo^. 



Karivavny etc., are commonly so used ; 
e.g. Rom. xiy. 22, i Cor. i. 29, 2 
Cor. ii. 17, ir. 2, vii. 12, xii 19, 
eta On the other hand, where the 
fature judgment is intended, a dif- 
ferent expression is found, 2 Cor. y. 
10 €fiitpo<rBtv TOV /9ij/iaror rov Xpiarrov. 
Thus God is here regarded, not as 
the judge who tries the accused, but 
as the fiwfioa-Koiros who examines the 
victims (Polyc. Phil, 4, see the note 
on Ephes. i. 4). Compare Ueb. i?. 12, 
13 for a closely allied metaphor. The 

passage in Jude 24, or^crai Kanvwriov 
rfjs d6(rjs avTov dfitofiovf iv JyaXXtaa-ci, 
though perhaps referring to final ap- 
proval, is too different in expression to 
influence the interpretation of Paul's 
language her& 

23. €1 ye] On the force of these par- 
tides see Gal. iii. 4. They express a 
pure hypothesis in themselveS) but 
the indicative mood following converts 
the hypothesis into a hope. 

cVrcficWre] *ye abide hy^ ye adhere 
to,* with a dati^; the common con- 
struction of innLfvtof in St Paul: see 
the note on PhiL i. 24. In this con- 
nexion T^ friorci is perhaps ^your 
faith,' rather than ' the faith.' 

T€B€fi€\uifuyoi icrA.] *huili On a 
foundation and so fimi'\ not like 
the house of the foolish man in the 
parable who built x»pW ^e/x<Xiot;, Luke 
vi. 49. For T§B«fit\io>fi€voi comp. 
Ephes. iii. 1 7. The consequence of rc- 
BtfUXuafUvoi is idpaioi : Clem Rom. 33 
ijdpa<r§v c'lrl rw ac^KiX^ rov t^iov 
povkiifiaTos BefifXtov, The Words 
i^p<uo£, €dpd{»f etc, are not uncom^ 
monly applied to buildings, e.g. idpal- 
tofia I Tim. iii. 15. Comp. Ign. Ephes. 
10 vfUis edpcuoi r^ marti, 

fjJ^ liMTOKUfovfuifoi] ^not conitantly 
tl^ifting,* a present tense ; the same 
idea as ibpaioi expressed from the ne- 
gative side, as in I Cor. xr. 58 iipaioi 



yivt(rB€y dficTOJc/wTTOt, Polyc. PhU. lO 
'firmi in fide et immutabUes.' 

T^f €Xir*do5 IC.T.X.] Uhe hope held 
Old by the Oonpel^ tov tuoyyfXtou be- 
ing a subjective genitive, as in Ephes. 
i. 18 1} iKms Tfjs xX^crcttff (comp. 
iv. 4). 

fV iraajj Kri<rti] ^ among every creor 
tare, in fulfilment of the Lord's last 
command, Mark xvi. 15 Ktipv^ort rd 
tvayyikiov wdoTj tJ icnVei. Here how- 
ever the definitive article, though 
found in the received text, iv irdcrQ rj} 
jtrio-ei, must be omitted in aocord^ce 
with the best authorities. For the 
meanings of irdtra Kria-u, naaa ^ xri- 
o-if, see the note on ver. 15. The ex- 
pression naaa ktIo-is must not be limit* 
ed to man. The statement is given in 
the broadest form, all creation animate 
and inanimate being included, as in 
Rev. V. 13 nav KTi<rfka,..Ka\ tA cV ow- 
rois iravra ifKova-a Xiyovra «c.r.X. For 
the hyperbola cV ncuTjj Krian compare 
I Thess. i. 8 iy navrl roTT^ To demand 
statistical exactness in such a context 
would be to require what is never re* 
quired in similar cases. The motive 
of the Apostle here is at once to em- 
phasize the universality of the genuine 
Gospel, which has been offered with- 
out reserve to all alike, and to appeal 
to its publicity, as the credential and 
guarantee of its truth : see the notes 
on ver. 6 eV wayri T^ KoapAf and on 
ver. 28 ifdvra &vBpwTov, 

ov tywofirjv ic.r.X.] Why does St 
Paul introduce this mention of him- 
self so abruptly? Uis motive can 
hardly be the assertion of his Aposto- 
lic authority, for it does not appear 
that this was questioned; otherwise 
he would have dedared his commis- 
sion in stronger terms* We can only 
answer that impressed with the dig- 
nity of his office, as involving the offer 
of grace to the Gentiles, he cannot 

II — 2 
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^Hvv x^'^P^ ^^ '^^^^ tradniiaaiv vjrep vfiwv, koI 



refrain frvm magnifyiDg it At the 
same time this mention enables him 
to link himself in bonds of closer sym- 
pathy with the Oolossians, and he 
passes on at once to his relations with 
them : comp. Ephes. iil 2—9, i Tim. 
i. 1 1 sq.y in which latter passage the 
introduction of his own name is 
equally abrupt 

cy» IlavXoff] La 'weak and unwor- 
thy as I am': comp. Ephes. iiL 8 tfioi 
T^ €\axi(n'OT€p^ iraimav aylav, 

24 — 27. ^NotD when I see the full 
extent of God's mercy, now when I 
ponder over His mighty work of re- 
conciliation, I cannot choose but re- 
joice in my sufferings. Yes, I Paul 
the persecutor, I Paul the feeble and 
sinful, am permitted to supplement — 
I do not shrink from the word — ^to 
supplement the afflictions of Christ 
Despite all that He underwent, He the 
Master has left something still for me 
the servant to undei^o. And so my 
flesh is privileged to suffer for His 
body— His spiritual body, the Church. 
I was appointed a minister of the 
Church, a steward in God's household, 
for tliis very purpose, that I might 
administer my office on your behalf, 
might dispense to you Gentiles the 
stores which His bountiful grace has 
provided. Thus I was charged to 
preach without reserve the whole 
Gospel of God, to proclaim the great 
mystery which had remained a secret 
through all the ages and all the gene* 
rations from the beginning, but which 
how in these last times was revealed 
to His holy people. For such was His 
good pleasure. God willed to make 
known to them, in all its inexhaustible 
wealth thus displayed through the 
call of the Gentiles, the glorious reve* 
lation of this mystery — Christ not the 
Saviour of the Jews only, but Christ 
dwelling in yoUy Christ become to you 
the hope of glory.' 

24. Nvy x^P^] ^ sudden outburst 
of thanksgiving, that he, who was less 



than the least, who was not worthy to 
be called an Apostle, should be allowed 
to share and even to supplement the 
sufferings of Christ. The relative or, 
which is found in some authorities, is 
doubtless the repetition of the final 
syllable of dtaxovos ; but its insertion 
would be assisted by the anxiety of 
scribes to supply a connecting link 
between the sentences. The genuine 
reading is more characteristic of St 
Paul. The abruptness, which dis- 
penses with a connecting particle, has 
a parallel in i Tim. i. 12 x°P^v ^x^ ^V 
Mvpafuoa-avri fit Xpt<rr^ ic.r.X., where 
also the common text inserts a link of 
connexion, kclL x^*'^ ^X^ «cr.X. Com- 
pare also 2 Cor. vii. 9 vvv x'^^P^i ^X 
Bti K.T.\.f where again there is no con- 
necting particle. 

The thought underlying vvv seems to 
be this : ' If ever I have been dfsposed 
to repine at my lot, if ever I have felt 
my cross almost too heavy to bear, 
yet wo«>— now, when I contemplate 
the lavish wealth of God's mercy — 
now when I see all the glory of bear- 
ing a part in this magnificent work — 
my sorrow is turned to joy.' 

djfrapcarXrjpai] * I Jill up on my party 
*'I supplement* The single compound 
oifafrXripovv occurs several times (e.g. 
I Cor. xiv. 16, xvi. 17, GaL vi 2); an- 
other double compound npoa-opcarkij' 
povp twice (2 Cor. ix. 12, xL 9 ; comp. 
Wisd. xix. 4, V.I.); but avrtwtarkffpow 
only here in the lxx or New Testa- 
ment For this verb compare De- 
mosth. de Symm, p. 182 tcvtiav tSv 
ovfiiiopiciv €Kcurnjv dieXcur iccXcvo) frcyre 
fi€prj Kor^ 8»i€Ka &vdpttSf avroycnrXi;- 
povm-as irpoff r^v cvirop<i»raroy dd 
rovs diropwTotovs (where rovs atrophy- 
roTovs should be taken as the subject to 
dvTcaf€arkqpQvvTas\ Dion Cass. xliv. 48 
Iv B(rov.,.MB€iyrovro €K rrjs trapa t&p 
iL\\»v frvvT€k€iCLS dvTavcafkupe^if 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 12 p. 878 ov- 
ror.. .n7y airocrroXiici^y dirovariap 
dvravairkripolf ApoUon. Constr. Or, i 3 
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dvrava7r\rip£ to, varreprniaTa rtHv dXiyf^etop tov Xpi^ 

(p. 13 Bq.) 1} dvravvfila dpravairXtj- 
povaa Kal rijv Bitriv rot) ovo/yurrof kclL 
r^y ra^uf rot; pijfiaToSy PtoL Math, 



Camp. Yi 9 (l p. 435 ed. Halma) tVcl 
d* 17 fi€P cXXein'€iy tnolfi ri)y osro* 
Karaarcuruf tj dc irXcova^cAV icara 
riwi wvTvxioaf rjv Io-»r jcoi 6 *Iir- 
irapxos avrtufoirKripov^ivrfp irop xora- 
v€iKniK€i K.rA. The sabstantire avrot- 
iKurkfipta<n.s occurs in Diog. Laert. x. 
48. So too dvTaaHm\n6€Uf Xen. Hell, 
iL 4. II, 12 ^vfra^oyro, coorc ifiirXfj' 
aai ri)v odoy...o2 dc dn*^ r^r <^vX^( 
apT€Uf€ir\fj<raif. . .r^v odov. Compare also 
dtnrapiarovy Themist Paraphr. ArUt 
43.B.ol)dcv K»\v€i Kara ravrov &W06I 
irov lurafidXktw at pa tls t;da>p kcu 
dvra»urova^6ai tov avfjuravra SyxoVy and 
dpToyia-wfia Joseph. Ant xviii. 9. 7. 
The meaning of dvr\ in this compound 
will be plain from the passages quoted. 
It signifies that the supply comes/rom 
an opposite quarter to the deficiency. 
This idea is moneor less definitely ex- 
pressed in the context of all the pas- 
sages, in the words which are spaced. 
The force of oirrayasrXi/povy in St Paul 
is often explained as denoting simply 
that the supply correiponds in ex- 
tent to the deficiency. This inter- 
pretation practically deprives dvri of 
any meaning, for dvan\ijpov» alone 
would denote as much. If indeed the 
supply had been the subject of the 
verb, and the sentence had run ra 

ira^/xard i/lov dvraycarkrjpoi ra varrj" 
piinant jcr.X., this idea might perhaps 
be reached without sacrificing the 
sense of dyrl; but in such a passage 
as this, where one personal agent is 
mentioned in connexion with the sup- 
ply and another in connexion with 
the deficiency, the one forming the 
subject and the other being involvod 
in the object of the verb, the dvrl can 
only describe the antithesis of these 
personal agents. So • interpreted, it 
is eminently expressive here. The 
point of the Apostle's boast is that 
Christ the sinless Master should have 
l^ something for Paul the unworthy 



servant to suffer. The right idea has 
been seized and is well expressed by 
PhotiuB AmphiL 121 (l p. 709 Migne) 
ov yap dirXttv <f>ria'ip 'AvonrX^ptt, dXX* 
*Ayraifair\ffp£f rovrcoTtv, *Avri decnro- 
rot; KOI dilkuricdkov 6 dovXos cy<» koL 
futBfjrrjt K.r.X. Similar in meaning, 
though not identical, is the expres- 
sion in 2 Cor. i. 5, where the suffer- 
ings of Christ are said to 'overflow' 
(ir€pi<ra-€V€iv) upon the Apostle. The 
theological difficulty which this plain 
and natural interpretation of dvravar 
ifkripovv IB supposed to involve will 
be considered in the note on r£p 
6Xi^€eiv, 

ra voTtpijfutra] *the things lack- 
ing.^ This same word vareprfpa ' de* 
ficiency' occurs with diHxrrkrjpovv 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17, PhiL ii. 30, and wilii irpo<ra»<t- 
irkrfpovv 2 Cor. ix. 12, XL 9. Its direct 
opposite is ntpla-atvpa 'abundance, 
superfluity,' 2 Cor. viii 13, 14; comp. 
Luke xxi. 4. Another interpretation, 
which makes v<rT€prjfia an antithesis 
to irpoTtprifia, explaining it 'the later' 
as opposed to the earlier ' sufferings 
of Christ,' is neither supported by the 
usage of the word n<M* consistent with 
dvrajfairkrjp^. 

t£v ffKiyjrfmy rov Xpiarov] ^of the 
afflictions qf Christ^ ie. which Christ 
endured. This seems to be the only 
natural interpretation of the words. 
Others have explained them as mean- 
ing 'the afflictions imposed by Christ,' 
or 'the afflictions endured for Christ's 
sake,' or 'the afflictions which re- 
semble, those of Christ.' All such 
interpretations put a n^ore or less 
forced meaning on the genitive. All 
alike ignore the meaning of dirri in 
dmavaiiktipSi which points to a dU- 
tinciion of persons suffering. Others 
again suppose the words to describe 
St Paul's own afflictions regarded as 
Christ's, because Christ suffers in His 
suffering Chiu*ch; e.g. Augustine in 
Psalm, cxlii. § 3 (iv. p. ^590) 'Patitur, 
iuquit, adhuc Christus pressuram, non 
in carue sua in qua ascoudit in cselum, 
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Bed in carno mea qnae adhuc laborat 
in terra,' qnoting Oal. ii. 20. This 
last is a very favonrite explanation, 
and has much to recommend it It 
cannot be charged with wresting the 
meaning of al Bki^€is tov Xpiarov. 
Moreover it harmonizes with St Paul's 
mode of speaking elsewhere. Bat, like 
the others, it is open to the fatal ob- 
jection that it empties the first pre- 
position in dvTcamTrXrjpa of any force. 
The central idea in this interpretation 
is the identification of the suffering 
Apostle with the suffering Christ, 
whereas dirravairkrjpv emphasizes the 
distinction between the two. It is 
therefore inconsistent with this con- 
text, however important may be the 
truth which it expresses. 

The theological diflSculty, which 
these and similar explanations are in* 
tended to remove, is imaginary and 
not reaL There is a sense in which 
it is quite legitimate to speak of 
Christ's afflictions as incomplete, a 
sense in which they may be, and in- 
deed must be, supplemented. For 
the sufferings of Christ may be con- 
sidered from two different points of 
view. They are either sati^actorics 
or cedificatoricB, They have their 
sacrificial efficacy, and they have their 
ministerial utility, (i) From the 
former point of view the Passion of 
Christ was the one full perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the. whole 
world. In this sense there could 
be no vcrriprif^a of Christ's sufferings; 
for, Christ's sufferings being different 
in kind from those of His servants, 
the two are incommensurable. But 
in this sense tlie Apostle would surely 
have used some other expression 
such as TOV oTavpov (i 20, Eph. iL 
16 etc.), or TOV Bg»dTov (i. 22, Rom. 
V. 10, Heb. ii. 14, eta), but hardly 
rfiy ffkiylrtwp. Indeed 0Ki\ln$y 'afflic- 



tion,' is not elsewhere applied in 
the New Testament in any sense 
to Christ's sufferings, and certainly 
would not suggest a sacrificial act. 
(2) From the latter point of view 
it is a simple matter of fact that the 
afflictions of every saint and mar- 
tyr do supplement the afflictions of 
Christ. The Church is built up by 
repeated acts of self-denial in succes- 
sive individuals and successive gene- 
rations. Theycontinue the work which 
Christ began. They bear their part 
in the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. i. 7 
KOivmvoX r<Sy vaBrffiartov, PhiL ill. lO 
Koivcoviav tSv fraBrjfidraiv) ] but St Paul 

would have been the last to say that 
they bear their part in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. This being so, St 
Paul does not mean to say that his 
own sufferings filled up aJl the i^o*- 
T€p^furra, but only that they went to- 
fcdrds filling them up. The present 
tense di'Txiva9rXi7pa> denotes an incho- 
ate, and not a complete act. These 
voTfpiJfutro will never be fully supple- 
mented, until the struggle of the 
Church with sin and unbelief is 
brought to a close. 

Thus the idea of expiation or sa- 
tisfaction is wholly absent from this 
passage; and with it is removed the 
twofold temptation which has beset 
theologians of opposite schools, (i) 
On the one hand Protestant commen- 
tators, rightly feeling that any inter- 
pretation which infringed the com- 
pleteness of the work wrought by 
Christ's death must be wrong, be- 
cause it would make St Paul contra- 
dict himself on a cardinal point of his 
teaching, have been tempted to wrest 
the sense of the words. They have 
emptied dvTavaifKrjp^ of its proper 
force; or they have assigned a false 
meaning to vcTtprniara ; or they have 
attached a non-natural sense to the 
genitive tov Xpiarov, (2) On the 
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other hand Bomanist commentators, 
while protesting (as they had a right 
to do) against these methods of inter- 
pretation, have fallen into the opposite 
error. They have found in this pas- 
sage an assertion of the merits of the 
saints, and (as a necessary conse- 
quence) of the doctrine of indul- 
gences. They have not observed that, 
if the idea of vicarious satisfaction 
comes into the passage at all, the satis- 
faction of St Paul is represented here 
as the same in kind with the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, however different it may 
be in degree ; and thus they have truly 
exposed themselves to the reproach 
which Estius indignantly repudiates 
on their behalf, ' quasi Ghristus non 
satis passns sit ad redemptionem nos- 
tram, ideoque supplemento martyrum 
opus habeat; quod impinm est sen- 
tire, quodque Oatholicos dicere non 
minus impie calumniantur hseretici.' 
It is no part of a commentator here 
to enquire generally whether the Ro- 
man doctrine of the satisfaction of the 
saints can in any way be reconciled 
with St Paul's doctrine of the satis- 
faction of Christ. It is sufficient to 
say that, so far as regards this par- 
ticular passage, the Roman doctrine 
can only be imported into it at the 
cost of a contradiction to the Pauline 
doctrine. It is only fair to add how- 
ever that Estius himself says, ' quse 
quidem doctrina, etsi Catholica et 
Apostolica sit, atque aliunde satis 
probetur, ex hoc tamen Apostoli loco 
nobis non videtur admodum solide 
statui posse.' But Roman Catholic 
commentators generally find this 
meaning in the text, as may be seen 
from the notes of I, Lapide. 

roO tnaftarot avrov] An antithesis 
of the Apostle's own flesh and Christ's 
body. This antithetical form of ex- 
pression obliges St Paul to explain 
what he means by the body of Christ, 



S iariv 1; €KK\Tia-La; comp. ver. 18. 
Contrast the explanation in ver. 22 cV 
r^ ccsfjum Tjjs trapKof avrov, and see 
the note there. 

25. rrjv olKovofuav ic.rA.] 'iteward- 
ship in the /umss qf €hd* The word 
olKovofiia seems to have two senses: 
(i) ' The actual administration of a 
household ' ; (2) ' The office of the ad- 
ministrator.' For the former mean- 
ing see the note on Ephes. i. 10 ; for 
the latter sense, which it has here, 
compare i Cor. ix. 17 <dKovofiia» w«ri- 
o-TfVfuUf Luke xvL 2 — ^4, Isaiah xxii. 
19, 21. So Uie AposUes and minis- 
ters of the Church are called oiKovofUH, 

1 Cor. iv. I, 2, Tit i. 7 : comp. i Pet. 
iv. 10. 

€lf vfjM£] *to yowicard^ i. e. *for 
the benefit of you, the Gentiles'; ck 
v/*2r being connected with t^v So^cT- 
<ra» fioiy as in Ephes. iiL 2 rrjp oIkovo- 
fiUuf TTJt x°P"'Of^ ''ov Qeov rfjs iodtifnjs 
fux cZf vfjMs; comp. Rom. xv. 16 dta 
rrjy x^P^^ ^'' ^oBito'ap fioi vwo tov 
Qeov elf to elvai fit Xeirovpyhv Xpiarov 
'lijaxiv els ra eBvrj, 

frXi;p®<rai] ^tofu^fii} Le. * to preach 
fully,' 'to give its complete develop- 
ment to'; as Rom. xv. 19 o^cre /ac 
airo *Iepov<ra\fjii koL jcvkX^ I**XP^ ^^^ 
'iXkvpiKov TTeirXrfpoiKevai r6 evayyeXlov 
rov XpcoTov. Thus 'the word of 
God' here is ' the Gospel,' as in most 
places (i Cor. xiv. 36, 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 
2, etc.), though not always (e. g. Rom. 
ix. 6), in St Paul, as also in the Acts. 
The other interpretation, 'to accom- 
plish the promise of God,' though 
suggested by such passages as i Kings 
ii. 27 frXijpaBrjvat ro prjiui KvpioVf 

2 Chron. xxxvl 21 TrXfjpwBrjvm Xoyoy 
Kvplov, etc, is alien to the context 
here. 

26. ro fivanfpunf] This is not the 
only term borrowed from the ancient 
mysteries, which St Paul employs tb 
describe the teaching of the Gospel 
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The word rSXtiov just below, ver. 28, 
seems to be an extension of the same 
metaphor. In Phil. iy. 12 again we 
have the yerb fic/ivi^/Mu : and in Ephes. 
i* 14 o^poy/^ror^oi is perhaps an image 
deriyed from the same source. So 
too the Ephesians are addressed as 
IlavXov (Tv/ji/ivoTai in Ign. Eph69. 12. 
The Christian teacher is thus r^arded 
as a l€po(l>avrrjg (see Epict iii. 21. 
13 sq.) who initiates Iiis disciples into 
the rites. There is this difference 
howeyer ; that, whereas the heathen 
mysteries were strictly confined to a 
narrow circle, the Christian mysteries 
are freely communicated to alL There 
is therefore an intentional paradox in 
the employment of the image by St 
Paul See the notes on vdvra Mpa' 
irov reXcioy below. 

Thus the idea of secresy or reserve 
disappears when fivan^piov is adopted 
into the Christian yocabulary by St 
Paul : and the word signifies simply 
'a truth which was once hidden but 
now is reyealed,' ' a truth which with- 
out special revelation would have been 
unknown.' Of the nature of the truth 
itself the word says nothing. It may 
be transcendental, incomprehensible, 
mystical, mysterious, in the modem 
sense of the term (i Cor. xv. 51, Eph. 
y. 32) : but this idea is quite acciden- 
tal, and must be gathered from the 
special circumstances of the case, for 
it cannot be inferred from the word 
itself. Hence fivar^piov is almost 
imiversally found in connexion with 
words denoting revelation or publica- 
tion ; e. g. diroKoXvirrfiv, airoKaXv^ts, 
Rom. xvi. 25, Ephes. iiL 3, 5, 2 Thess. 
iL 7 ; yvapiCtiv Rom. xvL 26, Ephes. L 
9, iii 3, 10, vi. 19 ; 4>av€povp Col. iv. 3, 
Rom. xvi. 26, I Tim. iii. 16; Xxiktiv iv. 
3, I Cor. ii. 7, xiv. 2 ; Xeyciv, i Cor. 
XV. 51. 

But the one special * mystery' which 



absorbs St Paul's thoughts in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Ephe- 
sians is the free admission of the 
Gentiles on equal terms to the pri- 
yil^es of the covenant. For this he 
is a prisoner; this he is bound to 
proclaim fearlessly (iv. 3, Ephes. vL 
19); this, though Udden from all time, 
was communicated to him by a special 
Fevelation (Ephes. ill 3sq.) ; in this had 
God most signally displayed the lavish 
wealth of His goodness (ver. 27, iL 
2 sq., Ephes. L 6 sq., iii 8 sq.). In one 
passage only throughout these two 
epistles is fivtm^ptov applied to any- 
tidng else, Ephes. v. 32. The same 
idea of the fivtmiptov appears very 
prominently also in the thanksgiving 
(added apparently later than the rest 
of the letter) at the end of the Epistle 
to the Romans, xvi 25 sq. /ivon^piov... 
cZr viroKorjv mtrrfms tis nairra ra tBwi 
ypcopKrdivTos, 

dno TQ9V tdtopav iltX."] The pre- 
position is doubtless temporal here, 
being opposed to vvv, as in the pa- 
rallel passage, Ephes. iii. 9: comp. 
Rom. xvi 25 K<xra dnoKakvyl^iv fivtm]' 
plov ;(poi'Ois altDviois aiaiytf/ievovy 
I Cor. ii 7 6cov <ro<l>iav €v fivfnifpUi^ 
T^v diroK€Kpviifi€vrfv ^v npo(opt(T€v d 
Ocor irpo rwv altivmv. So too dir 
alavotf Acts iii 21, xv. 1 8, Ps. xcii. 
3, etc. ; aTTO KaTafioKfjs Kocrftov, Matt, 
xiii 35, XXV. 34, eta 

r»y y€V€av] An aloSv is made up of 
many ytveai ; comp. Ephes. iii. 21 els 
irao'ag rag yeyc^ rov aliivos t£v al»- 
vav, Is. Ii. 9 cDf ycvea alavos (where 

the Hebrew has the plural 'gene- 
rations'). Hence the order here. 
Not only was this mystery unknown 
in remote periods of antiquity, but 
even in recent generations. It came 
upon the world as a sudden surprise. 
The moment of its revelation was the 
moment of its fulfilment 
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WW M /t.r.X;] An indicatiTe clause 
is snlMtituted for a participial, which 
would otherwise hare been more nar 
taral, for the sake of emphasizing the 
statement; comp. ver. 22 wv\ hk dn-o- 
Kon/XXoyi^reyand see Winer §lxiii. p.7 1 7. 

27. i/^eXi/o-ey] ^wUkdy ^wcts pleosed^ 
It was God's grace: it was no merit 
of their own. See the note on i. i 
bih 6€\rifjBaTos Qtov, 

TO vXovTos] The * wealth of God/ 
as manifested in His dispensation of 
grace, is a prominent idea in these 
epistles : comp. ii. 2, Ephes. Ly, 18, 
iii. 8, 16; comp. Bom. xi. 33. See 
above p. 43 sq. St Paul uses the 
neuter and the masculine forms in- 
differently in these epistles (e. g. to 
ir\ovTO£ Ephes. i. 7, o frXoOror Ephes. 
L 18), as in his other letters (e.g. to 
irXoOroff 2 Cor. viii. 2, o ttKovtos Rom. 
ix. 23). In most passages however 
there are various readings. On the 
neuter forms to irXovTosy t6 CnXos, etc^ 
see Winer § ix. p. 76. 

TTjg d6$rfs] i.e. *of the glorious 
manifestation.' This word in Hel- 
lenistic Greek is frequently used of a 
bright light ; e.g. Lvike ii. 9 ircpiekafi- 
^v, Acts xxii. II Tov </>a>ror, I Cor. 
XV. 41 17X/0V, o-eXiJw/ff, etc. 2 Cor. iii. 7 
rov npoo'tiirov [Mava-tcas]. Hcnce it 
is applied generally to a divine mani- 
festation, even where there is no phy- 
sical accompaniment of light; and 
more esx)ecially to the revelation of 
Qod in Christ (ag. Joh. i 14, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, etc.). The expression wKovtos 
TTJs d6(Tjg occurs again, Rom. ix. 23, 
Ephes. L 18, iii. 16. See above ver. 
1 1 with the note. 

ip ToU €6p€<riv\ i.e. ^as exhibited 
among the Gentiles.' It was just 
here that this ' mystery/ this dispen- 
sation of grace, achieved its greatest 
triumphs and displayed its trausccnd- 
ant glory ; (^oivcrac fi€v yap koX eV ere- 
poi^, writes Chrysostom, n-oXXip de 



frXeoi^ iv tovtois iJ iroXX^ Tov faxmipiov 
d6$cu Here too was its wealth; for 
it overflowed all barriers of caste or 
race. Judaism was ^beggarly' (GaL 
iv. 9) in comparison, since its treasures 
sufficed only for a few. 

8 eW(p] The antecedent is pro- 
bably TOV fixKmjpiov ; comp. ii. 2 tov 
IKwrrqplov toIv 6eoi;, XpKrrov iv f tto'tv 
ir6vTes j(.r.X. 

Xpiaros iv vfiiv] * Christ in you^ 
i.e. ' you Gentiles.' Not Christ, but 
Christ given freely to the Gentiles, 
is the ' mystery ' of which St Paul 
speaks; see the note on pv^Tripiov 
above. Thus the various reading, os 
for o, though highly supported, inter- 
feres with the sense. With Xpicrros 
iv vfiiv compare fieff ijfjiSv e€6s Matt 
i. 23. It may be a question however, 
whether iv vyXv means ^within you* 
or ' among youJ The former is per- 
haps the more probable interpreta- 
tion, as suggested by Rom. viiL 10, 
2 Cor. xiii. 5, GaL iv. 19; comp. 
Ephes. iiL 17 kotoik^ctcu tov Xpta-Tov 
dm TTJ£ n-((rrea>9 iv tois Kopbiais vfuSv. 

i; iXnis] Comp. i Tim. L 2 ; so 17 
[ffotv^] ikiris ^pMv Ig^. Mph. 21 ^Magn* 
1 1, Philad, 5, eta, applied to our Lord. 

28, 29. * This Christ we, the Apo- 
stles and Evangelists, proclaim with- 
out distinction and without reserve. 
We know no restriction either of 
persons or of topics. We admonish 
every man and instruct every man. 
We initiate every man in all the mys- 
teries of wisdom. It is our singlo 
aim to present every man fiilly and 
perfectly taught in Christ For this 
end I train myself in the discipline of 
self-denial; for this end I commit my- 
self to the arena of suffering and toil, 
putting forth in the conflict all that 
energy which He inspires, and which 
works in me so powerfully.' 

28. 7/uiccf] * 11?^/ the preachers; the 
same opposition as in i Cor. iv.. 8, 10, 
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iz. II, 2 Cor. xiiL 5 sq., i TheacL ii. 
13 sq., etc. The Apostle bastens, as 
usual, to speak of the part which he 
was privileged to bear in this glorious 
dispensation. He is constrained to 
magnify his office. See the next note, 
and comp. Yor. 23. 

OP ijfieiff #e.r.X.] as in St Paul's own 
language at Thessalonica, Acts xviL 3 
oi' €y^ KarayyeWn vyiivj and at 
Athens, Acts xvii. 23 roGro tyo^ kot 
rayyeXXtf vfuiv^ in both which pas- 
sages, as here, emphasis is laid on the 
person of the preacher. 

vov6€TovvTti\ * admonUhinff,* The 
two words pov6€T€iv and di^a-Ktiv pre- 
sent complementary aspects of the 
preacher's duty, and are related the 
one to the other, as firrdvow to irlariSf 
* warning to repent, irutrticting in 
the faith.' For the relation of vovBtrtuf 
to fttrdvoia see Plut Mor. p. 68 tu€ari 
TO vovBerouv Kal fieravoiav cfifroiot/y, 
p. 452 1; vovBetria #eal o ^oyos ifjuroul 
fAerdvoiav Kal ala-xyviP* The two verbs 
vovB€T€Uf and didaa-K€iv are connected 
in Plato Prolog, 323 d, Lsirg, 845 b, 
Plut. Mor, p. 46 (comp. p. 39), Dion 
Chrys. Or, xxxiiL p. 369; the sub- 
stantives bthaxjii and pov6€Trfcris in 
Plato Resp. 399 & Similarly yov^e- 
rciv and TrtiStiv occur together in 
Arist. Bhet, n. 18. For the two func- 
tions of ihe preacher's office, cor- 
responding respectively to the two 
words, see St Paul's own language in 
Acts XX. 21 diafiapTVp6fi€POS,,,rrl» fU 
6cov fi€rdvotav koI Triarriv (Is top 
Kvpiov ijftwv 'Ii/crovv. 

vcurra ai^pcMTov] three times re- 
peated for the sake of emphasizing 
the univer$ality of the Gospel This 
great truth, for which St Paul gave 
his life, was now again endangered 
by the doctrine of an iDtellectual cx- 
clusiveness taught by tlie Gnosticizers 
at Colossal, as before it had been 
endangered by the doctrine of a 



ceremonial exclusiveness taught by 
the Judaizers in Galatia. See above 

PP- 77y 9^t 9^ 8<1* ^01* ^be repetition 
of irdvra compare especially i Cor. x. 
I sq., where ndtn'€s is five times, and 
ib. xii. 29, 30, where it is seven times 
repeated ; see also Bom. ix. 6, 7, xi. 
32, I Cor. xiL 13, xiii, 7, xiv. 31, etc. 
Transcribers have been offended at 
this characteristic repetition here, and 
consequently have omitted ndjo-a can 
Bpanrov in one place or other. 

<V ndajj aro(t>iqL] The Gnostic spoke 
of a blind faith for the many, of a 
higher yvci<ns for the few. St Paul 
declares tliat the fullest wisdom is 
offered to all alike. The character of 
the teaching is as free from restriction, 
as are the qualifications of the recipi- 
ents. Comp. ii. 2, 3 vav nkovTot rfjf 
fr\ripotf>oplas rrji avv€<r€<os.,.ndvT€s oi 
Brjauvpol T^s o'offiias <cal yv«(reo>r. 

srapaomJo-flDfify] See the note on 

irapaoT^o-ac, ver. 22. 

tcXcjom] So I Cor. ii. 6, 7 <ro^tay hk 
XaXoOfiar cV rois TeX«ioiff...0fov tro^ 
<t>iap iv pvoTtpit^ T^iv diroK€KpvfiftevriP. 

In both these passages the epithet 
rcXcioff is probably a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the ancient mysteries, 
where it seems to have been applied 
to the fully instructed, as opposed to 
the novices: comp. Plato Phwdr, 
249 TeXtovs dtl rcXeraff rtkovfitvos 
rcXrop ovTog fiopos yiyveTcu...2^0 B, 
elddv Tt KOI €T«\ovvro reXcrov fjv BifUf 
Xcyety fiaKapiMTd!njv.„ixvovfievoi re Kal 
€iro7rrtvovT€g ip avyg KaBap^y Sytnp, 
209 E TavTa,..Kiip av iivriBtirif ra be 
rcXea Kal <Voimj(a...ovj( ol^ tl olos r 
tip eTi;r, Plut Fragm. de An, y\, 2 
(v. p. 726 Wyttenb.) 6 Tran-fX^r ^diy 
jcal fitfivrififpof (with the context), 
Dion Chrys. Or, xiL p. 203 ttjp oka- 

Kkrfpop Kal T^ oPTi T€\€iap rtXtTrfv 

fjLvovfi€pop ; see Yalcknaer on Eurip. 
Hippol. 25, and Lobeck Aglaoph, p. 33 
sq., p. 126 sq. Somewhat similarly in 
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^^€19 b KOI KOTTicS dyiavi^ofxevo^ Kara Tfjv evepyeiap av^ 
Tou Tfjif ivepyovjiieufjv ev ifiol Iv ^vvdixei. 



the Lxx, I Chron. xxv. 8 rcXctov koL 
pavdavovruv stands for 'the teachers 
(or the wise) aud the scholars/ So 
also in 2 Pet. i. 16 ciroirrat ycv^^eVr^ff 
TfJ9 fMivov luyaktioTffro^ we seem to 
hare the same metaphor. As an illus- 
tration it may be mentioned that 
Plato and Aristotle called the higher 
philosophy iiromriKovy because those 
who have transcended the bounds 
of the material, olov ivrrkij [L cV re- 
Xf tJ] rAo^ ^X^^- <t>'^o{ro<l>ia» [<^iXo(ro- 
<l>ias] vofjiiCovtrif Plut Mor. 382 D, B, 
For other metaphorical expressions 
in St Paul, derived from the myste- 
ries, see above on fivar^piov ver. 26. 
Influenced probably by this heathen 
use of TtXtiot, the early Christians 
applied it to the baptized, as opposed 
to the catechumens : e.g. Justin Dial. 
8 (p. 225 0) iraptariv iiriyvovri cro* roi' 
XpcoToP Tov 6fov ical reXci^ ycvoficy^ 
9vbaifjLovtivy Clem. Horn, ill 29 virox»' 
ptiv fioi Ke\€v<raSf ds fiiiiro f 2Xi7<^ori t6 
wphg (rtorrfpiav pdirrio'fiay rois {jdrj re- 
\ttoi9 t(l>Tj JcrA., xi. 36 pairria'as..,ljl^Ti 
XoifTov r Aecov ovra k.tX. ; and for 
later writers see Suicer Thei. s. w. rc- 
Xciotf, reXe/ttcrcff. At all events we 
may ascribe to its connexion with the 
mysteries the fact that it was adopted 
by Gnostics at a later date, and most 
probably by the Gnosticizers at this 
time, to distinguish the possessors of 
the higher yvua-ig from the vulgar 
herd of believers: see the passages 
quoted in the note on Phil. iiL 15. 
While employing the favourite Gnostic 
term, the Apostle strikes at the root 
of the Gnostic doctrine. The lan- 
guage descriptive of the heathen mys- 
teries is transferred by him to the 
Christian dispensation, that he may 
thus more effectively contrast the 
things signified. The true Gospel also 
has its mysteries, its hierophants, its 
initiation: but these are open to all 
alike. In Christ every believer is rc- 



Xfioty for he has been admitted as 
tnoimis of its most profound, most 
awful, secrets. See again the note 
on dir6Kpv4>oi, ii. 3. 

29. €ls o] i. e. €ls TO vapaoTTJoni iravra 
avBpwKov rfX«cov, Hhat I may initiate 
all mankind in the fulness of this mys- 
tery,' ' that I may preach the Gospel 
to all without reserve.' If St Paul 
had been content to preach an exclu- 
sive Gospel, he might have saved him- 
self from more than half the troubles 
of his life. 

jcofTitt] Tliis word is used especi- 
ally of the labour undergone by the 
athlete in his trainiug, and therefore 
fitly introduces the metaphor of dyco- 
viCofifvos : oomp. i Tim. iv. 10 tig tov- 
TO yap KCfKiMyLtv #eal dymvt(6fjL€6a (the 
correct reading), and see the passages 
quoted on Phil. ii. 16. 

dywviCofitvosi] * contending in the 
lUte,' the metaphor being continued 
in the next verse (ii. i), ^Uop dySva ; 
comp. iv. 12. These words dy^Vf dyn- 
vioy dy»vl(iecr6ai^ are only found in St 
Paul and the Pauline writings (Luke^ 
Hebrews) in the New Testament 
They occur in every group of St Paul's 
Epistles. The use here most resembles 
I Thess. iL 2 XoX^croi irphs vfias to 
ruayyiXtov tov Ocov iv iroXX^ dycSw. 

€v(pyovfji€injp] Comp. Eph. iii. 20. For 
the difference between ii^py^w and 
mpytta-Bai see the note on GaL v. 6. 

II. I --3. ' I spoke of an arena and 
a coT^iet in describing my apostolic 
labours. The image was not lightly 
chosen. I would have you know that my 
care is not confined to my own direct 
and personal disciples. I wish you to 
understand the magnitude of the 
struggle, which my anxiety for you 
costs me — for you and for your neigh- 
bours of Laodicea, and for all who, 
like yourselves, have never met me 
face to face in the flesh. I am con- 
stantly wrestling in spirit^ that the 
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II. '0€\ft) yap vfia^ eiSivaiy tjXiKOP dywpa e^^ virep 
v/JLWP Kal Twv ev AaoStKia Kal ocoi ovx ewpaKav to 
TrpocwTTOp fiov ev capKiy ^iva TrapaKXtiddSiTii/ ai KapSiai 



hearts of all sach may be confinned 
and strengthened m the faith; that 
they may be united in love; that they 
may attain to aU the unspeakable 
wealth which comes from the firm 
conviction of an understanding mind, 
may be brought to the perfect know- 
ledge of God's mystery, which is no- 
thing else than Chrisi>--Ghrist con- 
taining in Himself all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden away.' 
I. GcXtf icr.X.] as in I Cor. xL 3. 
The corresponding negative form, ov 

^eXa> [^eXoficv] vfias dyvotiVy is the more 

common expression in St Paul ; Rom. 
i 13, xi. 25, I Cor. X. i, xiL i, 2 Cor. 
L 8, I Thess. iv. 13. 

dyava] The arena of the contest to 
which dy»viC6fjLtvos in the preceding 
verse refers may be either outward or 
inward. It will include the 'fightings 
without,' as well as the 'fears within.' 
Here however the inward struggle, 
the wrestlbig in prayer, is the predo- 
minant idea, as in iv. 1 2 TrdvTort dyopi- 
(6fi€vos vircp vfjMv iv rais irpoaevxais 
tva (rra6fJT€ k.tX, 

tSp €v AaodiKia] The Laodiceans 
were exposed to the same doctrinal 
perils as the Colossiaus: see above 
pp. 2, 41 sq. The Hierapolitans are 
doubtless included in kcX oa-oi jc.r.X. 
(comp. iv. 13), but are not mentioned 
here by name, probably because they 
were less closely connected with Co- 
lossse (see iv. 15 sq.), and perhaps also 
because the danger was less threaten- 
ing there. 

Kal ^o-ot jc.r.X.] 'and all who, like 
yourselves, have not seen, etc' ; where 
the KcX 00-oi introduces the whole class 
to which the persons previously enu- 
merated belong ; so Acts iv. 6 "Awas 
6 dpxi€p€vs Kal Kaid<f>as Kal ^idawrjs Kal 
*AXcfaydpoff Kal o<roi ^cav ck y€Vovs 
dp^ifpoTiKOVf Rev. xviii. 17 Kal nas ncv- 
^pvrjTTis Ka\ iras 6 cVl ronov v\t<av km 



yavToi Kal ocrot rrfv BaXcura-av tpydCop- 
rot. Even a simple Kal will sometimes 
introduce the general after the parti- 
cular, e.g. Acts V. 29 o Uerpos Kal ol 
dir6<rTo\oif Ar. Nub, 413 eV ^AOrfvaiois 
Kal Tois "EWrfa-t, etc.; see Kuhner 
Gramm, § 5 2 1 , n. p. 79 1 . On the other 
hand Kal otroiy occurring in an enume- 
ration, sometimesintroduces a difierent 
class from those previously mentioned, 
as e.g. in Herod, vii. 185. As a pure 
grammatical question therefore it is 
uncertain whether St Paul's language 
here implies his personal acquaintance 
with his correspondents or the con- 
trary. But in all such cases the sense 
of the context must be our guide. 
In the present instance Kal oa-oi is 
quite out of place, unless the Colos- 
siaus and Laodiceans also were per- 
sonally unknown to the Apostle. There 
would be no meaning in singling 
out individuals who were known to 
him, and then mentioning oompr^ 
hensively all who were unknown to 
him : see above p. 28, note 4. Hence 
we may infer frx)m the expression 
here, that St Paul had never visited 
C0I0SS8S— an inference which has been 
already shown (p. 23 sq.) to accord 
both with the incidental language of 
this epistle elsewhere and with the 
direct historical narrative of the Acts, 
ecopcucav] For this ending of the 3rd 
pers. plur. perfect in -av see Winer 
§ xiiL p. 90. The received text reads 
iapwcao'i. In this passage the a> form 
has the liigher support; but below 
in ver. 18 the preponderance of au- 
thority favours iopoKtv rather than 
€(DpaK€P, On the use of the form in o 
see Buttmann Aits/, Griech. Sprachl, 

§ 84, L p. 325. 

2. irapaKXrjO^ariv] 'encourogedy 
cornfirmedy i.a 'comforted' in the 
older and wider meaning of the word, 
('cuuforbati'), but yot with its mo- 
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avTwPy (rviuLl3il3a<r6lpT€9 ev dyaTrti Kai eU irav irXovTO^ 
T^s 7r\tjpo(l>opias Ttj^ avveaewsy eis iTriyvaxriP tov julv' 
(TTtipiov TOV Qeov, XpicTOv ^ev to elcrip irdvre^ 61 Otj' 



dem and restricted sense: see irapa- 
kXtfo-is PhiL ii. i. For vapaKtiKtiv rhs 
Kopblas comp. iy. 8, Ephes. vL 22, 2 
Tliess. ii. 17. 

at KopdUu] They met the Apostle 
heart to hearty though not face to 
face. We have here the same oppo- 
sition of Kapbia and irp6(ronrov as in 
I Thess. ii 17, though less directly 
expressed ; see ver. 5. 

avr»y] where we should expect 
vfjMv, but the substitution of the third 
person for the second is suggested by 
the immediately preceding koI o<rou 
This substitution confirms the inter- 
pretation of Koi 8<roi already given. 
Unless the Colossians are included in 
Scroiy they must be excluded by avroiv. 
Vet this exclusion is hardly conceiva- 
ble in such a context. 

avfAfiifiaa-6evT€s] Hhey being united, 
eompactedy for (rvfifiifiaCtLv must here 
have its common meaning, as it has 
elsewhere in this and the companion 
epistle : rer. 19 bih rmv a^v jcal 
(rvvd€a-ftMy...avfiPifiaC6fJi€vov, Ephes. ir. 
16 trap t6 <r£fui (rvvapfjLoXoyovfUPOP xal 
avfipifiaCofttvov. Otherwise we might 
be disposed to assign to this verb here 
the sense which it always bears in the 
Lxx (e.g. in Is. xL 13, 14, quoted 
in I Cor. iL 16), instructed, taught/ 
as it is rendered in the Vulgate. Its 
usage in the Acts is connected with 
this latter sense ; e.g. ix. 22 (rvyfii^tMf 
* proving/ xvi. 10 avfifiifidCoyrtf 'con- 
cluding' ; and so in xix. 33 awtPifia' 
(rap 'AXticLPdpop (the best supported 
reading) can only mean 'instructed 
Alexander.' For the different sense 
of the nominative absolute see the 
note on iu. 16. The received text 
substitutes avfifiificurBtpr^p here. 

ip ayaTFji] ^^r love is the avpdtafiot 
(ilL 14) of perfection. 

ical €ls] ^and brought untOy' the 
thought being supplied from the pre- 



ceding (rufiPiPa<r6tPT€Sy which involves 
an idea of motion, oomp. JoL xx. 7 
ivTtrv\iyp,mv €ls iva tottop, 

nap'TTKovros] This reading is better 
supported than either nap to ttKovtos 
or napra ttKovtop, while, as the inter- 
mediate reading, it also explains the 
other two. 

rrjs n\r)po<l)opiaf] *the fuH €t99U» 

rance^ for such seems to* be the 
meaning of the substantive wherever 
it occurs in the New Testament; i 
Thess. L 5 ^^ 7r\r}po(])opiqi no\\§, Heb. 
vL 1 1 irpbs rrjv irkT)po(^opia» r^r iKnidoSy 
X. 22 €V irkripotfioplq. maT€uSy COmp. 
Clem. Rom. 42 fitra n\r)poff>opias ttkcv- 
liaros dyiov. With the exception of 
I Thess. I 5 however, all the Biblical 
passages might bear the other sense 
'fulness': see Bleek on Heb. vi. ii. 
For the verb see the note on frcn-Xi;- 
po(l>opr}pJpoi below, iv. 12. 

«iriyp»<rip] See the note on L 9. 

TOV fivtmiplov #CT.X.] ^the myttery 
qf God, even Christ in whom, etc.,' 
Xpicn-ov being in apposition with tov 
livarripiov ', COmp. i. 27 tov piVimipiov 
tovtov,,.o ioTipXpurrov fPVfiiv, I Tim. 
iii. 16 ro TTJs evcrc/Scuiff fivanjptopy''Og 
€<j>av€pi)^$ri k,tX The reasons for adopt- 
ing the reading tov Qtov Xpiarov are 
given in the detached note on various 
readings. Other interpretations of this 
reading are; (i) 'the God Christ/ 
taking Xpiarov in apposition with 
etov; or (2) 'the Qod of Christ,' 
making it the genitive after 6cov : 
but both expressions are without a 
parallel in St Paul The mystery 
here is not 'Christ,' but 'Christ as 
containing in Himself all the treasures 
of wisdom'; see tiie note on i 27 
XpioTos €P vfiip. For the form of the 
sentence comp. Ephes. iv. 15, 1617 jc«^ 
0X17, Xpiarbs e£ o J vaof to <rSfui k,tX. 

3. irayT€s\ So nap vKovtos Ver. 2, 

ndaji oxx^tf ii. 28. These repetitions 
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aavpoi r^s aoipia^ Kal ypwcreu)^ d7r6Kpv<l)oi. ^tovto 



serve to emphasize the character of 
the Gospel, which is as complete in 
itself, |u it is universal in its ap- 
plication. 

cro^pias Ka\ yvtoo'tcss] The two words 
occur together again Rom. xi. 33 J 
Pa$0£ ttXovtov km <ro(l>ias kqX yv»<rrtt>ff 
ecoO, I Cor. xiL 8. They are found 
in coi\j unction also several times 
in the lxx of Ecoles. i 7, 16, 18, it 
21, 26, ix. 10, where HDOn is repre- 
sented by <ro<f>ia and T)Sn hy yvwris. 
While yvwris is simply intuitive, 
a'o4>la is ratiocinative also. While 
yvtiais applies chiefly to the appre- 
hension of truths, iro(l>ia superadds the 
jMwer of reasoning about them and 
tracing their relations. When Bengel 
on I Cor. xiL 8 sq. says^ *Cognitio 
yiwaif] est quasi visus; sapientia 
a-o<liia\ visus cum sapore,' he is so 
far right; but when he adds, 'cogni- 
tio, rerum agendarum ; sapientia, re- 
rum aetemarum,' he is quite wide of 
the mark. Substantially the same, 
and equally wrong, is St Augustine's 
distinction de Trin. xii 20, 25 (vin. 
pp. 923. 926) 'intelligendum est ad 
contemplationem sapientiam [<ro4>iav\ 
ad actionem scientiam [yvoo-cy] perti- 
nere...quod alia [o-o^ta] sit intellec- 
tualis cognitio aetemarum rerum, alia 
[yv&fTii\ rationalis temporalium ' (comp. 
xiv. 3, p. 948), and again de Div. 
Qtiatt, ad SimpL iL 2 § 3 (vi. p. 1 14) 
4ta discemi probabilitcr solent, ut 
sapientia pertineat ad intellectum 
setemorum, scientia vero ad ea qusB 
sensibus corporis experimur.' This is 
directly opposed to usage. In Aris- 
totle Eth. Nic, i. I yv&<ris is opposed 
td npa$it. In St Paul it is connected 
with the apprehension of eternal mys- 
teries, I Cor. xiii. 2 ddw ra ftvar^- 
pia v6»ra xai iracrav rrjp yvSaw. On 
tlie relation of <ro(f>ia to a-vptfrit see 
above, L 9. 

ofTOKpv^oi] 60 I Cor. i. 7 XakotfUV 
0€0v ao<l>lap iv fivarfjpi^j rrjp diro" 

MfKpvfifUvrjp. As before in rtXccof 



(L 28), so here again in dv6icpv<l>oi the 
Apostle adopts a favourite term of 
the Gnostic teachers, only that he may 
refute a favourite doctrina The word 
apocrypha was especially applied to 
those esoteric writings, for which 
such sectarians claimed an auctoriUu 
secreta (Aug. c. Faust, xi 2, viii. p. 
219) and which they carefully guarded 
from publication after the manner of 
their Jewish prototypes the Essenes 
(see above p. 89 sq.}: comp. Iren. i. 

20. I dfiv6fjT0P irkrjBos diroKpv<l>ciP Ktu 
p66»v ypa<l>£p, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
15 (p. 357) pifiXovs diroKpv(t>ovs top- 
dphs Tovdt ol rqp IIpodiKOv furiopTts 
atpetrip avxov<ri KficnjaBcUf t&. iii. 4 
(p. 5'^4) ^PP^ ^^ avTois t6 dayfUL ^k 

Ttpos a7roKpv(l>ov, See also the appli- 
cation of the text Prov. ix. 17 aprcDP 
Kpv(f>Mp ifdcoor a^aird* to these heretics 
in Strom. L 19 (p. 375). Thus the word 
apocrypha in the first instance was 
an honourable appellation applied by 
the heretics themselves to their eso- 
teric doctrine and their secret books ; 
but owing to the general character 
of these works the term, as adopted 
by orthodox w^ritcrs, got to signify 
' false,' * spurious.' The early fathers 
never apply it, as it is now applied, 
to deutero-canonical writings, but 
confine it to supposititioui and lie- 
retical works: see Smith's /)ic<u>nary 
qf t/ie Bible s.v. In the text St 
Paul uses it KaraxprioTiKcis^ as he uses 
fivanjpiop, 'All the richest treasures 
of that secret wisdom,' he would say, 
'on which you lay so much stress, 
are buried in Christ, and being buried 
there are accessible to all alike who 
seek Him.' But, while the term dTro- 
Kpv<f>os is adopted because it was 
used to designate the secret doctrine 
and writings of the heretics, it is ako 
entirely in keeping with the meta)>hor 
of the 'treasure'; e.g. Is. xlv. 3 b»(r<o 
trot Bfia-avpovs CKortivovs dsFOKpv<f>ovty 
I Mace, i 23 cXa/3e rovs 6rfaavpovs 
Toift dnoKpvijxtvt, Dan. xL 43 €p toU 
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Xe^yft), \va jaridek vfia^ TrapaXoyi^tjTat ev irSavoXoyia* 
^ei yap Kul T^ aapKi aTrei/JLiy dWd tw irvevixari avp 



dnoKpvffiois rov ;^pi;<rov jcat tov apyvpov I 
oomp. Matt xiii. 44. 

The stress thus laid on d7r6Kpv4>oi 
will explain its position. It is not 
connected with cio-iV, but must be 
taken apart as a secondary predicate : 
oomp. ver. 10 cWc tp avrS v«7i^7jpci>- 

/JUPOl, iii. I OV 6 XplOTOS tOTlV €P ftcft^ 

rov 6eov KaS^fitPos^ James U 17 nay 
d^oprjfia rcXetov aPfaBiv itrrip, Korapcu' 
yoy jc.r.X. 

4—7. ' I do not say this without a 
purpose. 1 wish to warn you against 
any who wotdd lead you astray by 
specious argument and persuasive 
rhetoric For I am not an indifferent 
spectator of your doings. Althoagh 
I am absent from you in my flesh, yet 
I am present with you in my spirit. 
I r^oice to behold the orderly array 
and the solid phalanx which your faith 
towards Christ presents against the 
assaults of the foe. I entreat you 
therefore not to abandon the Christ, 
as you learnt from Epaphras to know 
Him, even Jesus the Lord^ but to walk 
still in Him as heretofore I would 
have you firmly rooted once for all in 
HiuL I desire to see you built up 
higher in Him day by day, to see you 
growing ever stronger and stronger 
through your faith, while you remain 
true to the lessons taught you of old, 
so that you may abound in it, and thus 
abounding may pour forth your hearts 
in gratitude to God the giver of alL' 

4. TovTO Xryo» #e.r.X.] 'I say all 

this to you, lest you should be led 
astray by those false teachers who 
speak of another knowledge, of othor 
mysteries.' In other connexions roO- 
TO X(y«» will frequently refer to the 
words following (eig. Gal. ill 17, i Cor. 
L 12); but with ipa it points to what 
has gone before, as in Joh. v. 34 ravra 
Xfy<0 Ipa vfulg <ro»B^Tt. 

The reference in rovro Xcyo extends 
over vv. i — 3, and involves two state-. 



ments; (i) Tlie declaration that all 
knowledge is comprehended in Christ, 
vv. 2, 3; (2) The expression of his own 
personal anxiety that they should re- 
main stedfast in this conviction, vv. 
I, 2. This last point explains the lan- 
guage which follows, il yap ical r^ 
<rapjcl Jcr.X. 

irapaXoyiCriTai] ^leod you astray by 
false reasoning^ as in Daniel xiv. 7 
firfbfis ere irapoXoyc^cV^o) (lxx) : comp. 
James i. 22, Ign. Magn, 3. It is nut 
an uncommon word either in the lxx 
or in classical writers. The system 
against which St Paul here contends 
professed to be a ffiCkoao^la (ver. 8) 
and had a Xoyoy <ro^ias (ver. 23}. 

ip iriBapokoyi^'] The words wiBavo* 
Xoyciy (Arist. Eth, Nic. i l), mdapoKo^ 
yia (Plat Theat. 162 e), iri^ovoXoyi- 
Kos (Epictet L 8. 7), occur occasion- 
ally in classical writers, but do not 
bear a bad sense, being most fre- 
quently opposed to oirodciftr, as pro- 
bable argument to strict matbemati- 
cul demonstration. This contrast pro- 
bably suggested St Paul's language in 
I Cor. iL 4 ovK €P v€i6oif a'o(f>ias Xo- 
yois dXX' ip dnobei^tt nvcv/iaros 
K.r.X., and may possibly have been 
present to his mind here. 

5. oKka] frequently introduces the 
apodosis after ci or tl km in St Paul ; 
e.g. Rom. vi 5, i Cor. ix. 2, 2 Cor. iv. 
16, V. 16, XL 6, xiil 4 (v. 1.). 

r^ vptvfiaTi] Hn my spirit' not 
*by the Spirit*. We have here the 
common antithesis of flesh and spirit, 
or body and spirit: comp. i Cor. v. 3 

St Paul elsewhere uses another anti- 
thesis, irpoawr^ and Kapbi^ to express 
this same thing; i Thess. iL 17. 

xaip»p Koi fikeircip] *r voicing and 
heholdivg, ' This must not be regarded 
as a logical inversion. The contem- 
plation of their orderly array, though 
it might have been first the cause, 
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eKd^ere tov Xpio'TOPy 'Iriaovp tov Kvptovy ev avrw Trepi- 



was afterwards the consequence, of 
the Apostle's rejoicing. He looked, 
because it gave him satisfaction to 
look. 

rrjv Tofty] 'your orderly array,' a 
military metaphor: comp. ag. Xen. 
Anab, i. 2. 18 tdovo-a r^v XafXTrpon^ra 
«eal T^v TO^iv TOV aTparcvfiaros iOav' 
fiaa-f, Plut. Fit Pyrrh, 16 koti^^v 
rd^iv re ical </)vXaicar ncal Kocfuiv avrSv 
Kal TO (rx^fia Trjs orpaTOTreSetaj idav- 
liaa-t. The enforced companionship 
of St Paul with the soldiers of the 
preetorian guard at this time (Phil. i. 
13) might have suggested this image. 
At all events in the contemporary 
epistle (Ephes. Ti. 14 sq.) we hare an 
elaborate metaphor from the armour 
of a soldier. 

TO artpemfitt] * solid /ronty close 
phalanxy a continuation of the me- 
taphor : comp. I Mace. ix. 14 tVitv 

'lovdoff on Boxxtdi;; kclL to OTfpea>/ui 
T^ff wapefjifioXTJs €p to7s dt^tott. Some- 
what similar are the expressions orr- 
p€ovy TOV iroKffiop I Macc X. 50, jcor^ 
TTjv (rr€p€»a'tv Tfjs fidxrjs Ecclus. XXViiL 
10. For the connexion here compare 
I Pet. V. 9 dvrlarrjTt orcpeol rj Trtorei, 
Acts xvi. 5 €<TT€peovvro rj wtorcu 

6. <us oZv irapikcfitTf #e.r.X.] Le. 
'Let your conviction and conduct be 
in perfect accordance with the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Qospel as 
it was taught to you.' For this use 
of 7rapcXa)3frc 'ye received from your 
teachers, were instructed in,' comp. 
I Cor. XV. I, 3, Gal. L 9, PhiL iv. 9, 
I Thess. ii. 13, iv. i, 2 Thess. iii. 6. 
The word vapakafifiaywiv implies either 
'to receive as transmitted,' or 'to re- 
ceive for transmission': see the note 
on GaL L 12. The »( of the protasis 
suggests a ovT<as in the apodosis, which 
in this case b unexpreraed but must 
be imderstood. The meaning of m 



flTopcXdjSrre here is explained by the 

KaBas ipAderf ano 'Eira^pa in i. 7i SCO 
the note there, and comp. below ver. 7 

naB^S ibibaxOrfTf. 

TOP XpioTov] *the Christ,' rather 
than 'the Gospel,' because the central 
point in the Colossian heresy was the 
subversion of the true idea of the 
Christ 

^irja-ovv TOV Kvptov] 'even Jesus the 
Lord,* in whom the true conception 
of the Christ is realised : comp. Ephes. 

iv. 20, 21, V fit If dc ovx OVTtOS iyud6€T€ 

TOV Xpicrrov, crye ovtov iJKOvaaTc Koi 
iv avT^ ibiddxBTjT€,Ka$ms ia-TivdXij' 

$€10 iv r^ 'IijcroO, where the same 
idea is more directly expressed. The 
genuine doctrine of the Christ con- 
sists in (i) the recognition of the his- 
torical person Jesus, and (2) the ac- 
ceptance of Him as tJie Lord, This 
doctrine was seriously endangered by 
the mystic theosophy of the false 
teachers. The same order which we 
have here occurs also in Ephes. iii. 1 1 
iv Tt^ "Xpiar^ 'li/erov n£ KvpUjp ^/MAy 
(the correct reading). 

7. ippii^<ap.€voC\ Two points may 
be noticed here; (i) The expressive 
change of tenses ; ippi^afiivoi ' firmly 
rooted' once for all, cVoiicodo/iovftcyoi, 
ptfiatovfievoi, 'built Up and strength- 
ened* from hour to hour. (2) The 
rapid transition of metaphor, irept- 
frarclrr, ippi^cafiivoi, inoiKobofiovfievoi, 
the path, the tree, the building : comp, 

Ephes. iii. 17 ippiC^fievoi koi Ttdefie- 

Xia>/[i€voi. The metaphors of the plant 
and the building occur together in 
I Cor. iiL 9 Sfov ye»pyiov, Q€ov oIkO' 
dofii^. The transition in this passage 
is made easier by the fEU^t that piCovv 
(Plut Mor, 321 d), iKptCovv (Jer. i. 10, 
I Maca Y. 51), vp6ppi{os (Jos. B. J. 
vii. 8, 7), etc., are not uncommonly 
used of cities and buildings. 
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cVoucodo/iov/icyoi] * being built up* 
as in I Cor. iiL 10 — 14. After ^is 
Terb we might have expected tir' 
avT^ or €ir auTov (i Cor. iii. 12) 
rather than ir adr^; bat in this 
and the companion epistle Christ is 
represented rather as the binding 
element than as the foundation of the 
building: &g. Ephes. ii. 20 riroucodo- 
fu;^ciTCff €9ri rf ^€/icXio> r£y diroarok^v 
Koi vpo4»lT£v, ovTO£ aKpoytbvialov 
avTov XpiOToO 'lijcrov, iv ^ vcura [1;] 
o^icodofij) wi^i tls vahv ayiov iv Kvpitff 
§y f ical vfuis avpoiKobofu2a'B€, The 
€ir\ in ciroucodo/icly does not neces- 
sarily refer to the original foundation, 
but may point to the continued pro- 
gress of the building by successiye 
layers, as e.g. [Aristot] Ehet, adAlex. 
4 (p. 1426} ivoiKohoftovvra ro h'tpov <&g 
€ir\ TO rrcpov dS^tuf* Hence eirouco- 
do/icuf is frequently used absolutely, 
Uo build up* (e.g. Jude 20, Folyb. 
iii. 27. 4), as here. The repetition of 
€v aur^ emphasizes the main idea of 
the passagi, and indeed of the whole 
epistle. 

Tj irtoTci] *fty your faith,* the 
dative of the instrument ; comp. Heb. 
liiL 9 itdkoy yap x^P*'^^ PtfiauovirBai 
rijtf Kopdiaif. Faith is, as it were, the 
cement of the building : comp. Clem. 
Rom. 22 ravra irdyra fitfiaiol 1} cV 
Xpurr^ vioTis. 

Ka$»s cdidax^e] Lo. 'remaining 
true to the lessons which yon re- 
ceived from Bpaphras, and not led 
astray by any later pretenders' : comp. 
i. 6^ 7 CV dkfiBfi^ KoBcii iii6Bm inh 

cV ovrg ic.r.X.2 The same ending 
occurs in iv. 2. Thanksgiving is the 
end of all human conduct^ whether 
exhibited in words or in works. For 
the stress laid on thanksgiving in St 
PauPs epistles generally, see the note 

COL. 



on PhiL iv. d The words wxapurros^, \ 
cvxapcoTciv, evxapiOTui, occur in St 
Paul's writings alone of the Apostolic 
epistles. In this epistle especially 
the duty of thanksgiving assumes a 
peculiar prominence by being made 
a refrain, as here and in iii. 15, 17, 
iv. 2 : see also L 12. 

8 — 15. * Be on your guard ; do not 
suffer yourselves to fall a. prey to 
certain persons who would lead you 
captive by a hollow and deceitful 
system, which they call philosophy. 
They substitute the traditions of men 
for the truth of God. They enforce 
an elementary discipline of mundane 
ordinances fit only for children. Theirs 
is not the Gospel of Christ In Christ 
the entire fulness of the Godhead 
abides fbr ever, having unitod itself 
with man by taking a human body. 
And so in Him— not in any inferior 
mediators — ^ye have your Ufe, your 
being, for ye are filled from His 
fulness. He, I say, is the Head over 
all spiritual beings--call them prin- 
cipalities or powers or what you wilL 
In Him too ye have the true drcum- 
cision— the circumdsion which is not 
made with hands but wrought by 
the Spirit— the circumcision which 
divests not of a part only but of the 
whole carnal body — ^the circumcision 
which is not of Moses but of Christ. 
This circumcision ye have, because ye 
were buried with Christ to your old 
selves beneath the baptismal waters, 
and were raised with. Him from those 
same waters to a new and regenerate 
life, through your faith in the power- 
ful working of God who raised Him 
from the dead. Tes, you— yon Gen- 
tiles who before were dead, when ye 
walked in your transgressions and in 
the undrcumciBion of your nnchastened 
carnal heathen heart— even you did 

12 
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God quicken into life together with 
Ciirist; then and there freely for- 
giving all of us — Jews and Gentiles 
alike — all our transgressions ; then and 
there cancelling the bond which stood 
valid against us (for it bore our own 
signature), the bond which engaged us 
to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which 
was our stem pitiless tyrant. Ay, 
this very bond hath Christ put out 
of sight for ever, nailing it to His 
cross and rending it with His body 
and killing it in His death. Taking 
upon Him our human nature, He 
stripped off and cast aside all the 
powers of evil which dung to it like a 
poisonous garment As a mighty con- 
queror He displayed these His fallen 
enemies to an astonished world, lead- 
ing them in triumph on His cross.' 

8. BXcVrre icr.X.] The form of the 
sentence is a measure of the imminence 
of the peril The usual construction 
with pXtveuf ftfj is a coi\junctive ; e.g. 

In Luke XXi. 8 ^XcVcrc fifj vXavrjOrjre. 

Here the substitution of an indicative 
shows that the danger is real ; oomp. 
Heb. iii 12 /SXerrrrc /Ai/irorc Ifartu hf 
TiVi vpL&v uapdla irovrjpa diriarias* For 
an example of /t^ with a future indi- 
cative see Mar^ xiv. 2 fu^ort ^oroi 
ffopvfiof; and comp. Winer § IvL p. 
631 sq. 

rif] This indefinite ris is frequently 
osed by St Paul, when speaking of 
opponents whom he knows well 
enough but does not care to name : 
see the note on GaL 1. 7. Comp. Ign. 

tStnym, 5 St^riv^g dypoovvT€g dpvovv- 
rcu...r^ de ovoftara avr£v, ovra cEiriOTOy 
avK tbo^i lioi iyypdijtai* 

tru\ayay&p] 'makes you his prey^ 
carries you off body and souL' The 
word appears not to occur before St 
Paul, nor after him, independently of 
this passage, till alate date : e.g. Heliod. 
Aeth. X. 35 oZtos iariv 6 ttjv tp.r\¥ Gv 
ydrtpa av\aycy/i^<rat. In Tatian ad 
Qr<BC, 22 i?/ACt( dc viro rwrmv avKaym- 



ecTTui 6 avXaytaywv Sia 

yela^e it seems to be a reminiscence 
of St PauL Its full and proper mean- 
ing, as appears from the passages 
quoted, is not 'to despoil,' but 'to 
carry off as spoil,' in accordance with 
the analogous compounds, bovXay^- 
yfivy a'K€vay€oy€'iv. So too the closely 
allied word Xa^vpoyoyrti^ in Plut. 
Mor, p. 5 nokffios yap ov Xa^vpay<oy€T 
dperjvf Vit Galb. 5 ra pukv Vakar&Vy 
oTav vTTOXfipioi yiwovToiy \a<f)vpaytrf4'' 
(Tfa-BaL The Colossians had been res- 
cued from the bondage of darkness; 
they had been transferred to the 
kingdom of light; they had been 
settled there as teee citizens (L 12, 
13); and now there was danger that 
they should fall into a state worse 
than their former slavery, that they 
should be carried off as so much 
booty. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 6 alxjiaX»' 
Tl{ovr€9 ywaiKopta, 

For the construction tfarai 6 avka- 
yioy^v see the notes on Gal i. 7, iii 21. 
The former passage is a close parallel 
to the words here, tl fuj rw4s (l<nv ol 
rapafrtrovTts vpat /cr.X. The expres- 
sion o ovXaytr/mv gives a directness 
and individuality to the reference, 
which would have been wanting to tlie 
more natural construction or avXayoH 
yiJcTfi. 

dih rfjs ^(Xoo-cM^uz; icr.X.] ^through 
his philosophy tvhieh is an empty de- 
ceit J The absence of both preposition 
and article in the second clause shows 
that K€vfjs dirdufs describes and quali- 
fies <f>i\oao(l>ias. Clement therefore 
(Strom, vi 8, p. 771) had a right to 
contend that St Paul does not here 
condemn 'philosophy* absolutely. The 

^iXocro^/a tcai K€vrj dirdrrf of this pas- 
sage corresponds to the ^trevd^wfios 
yvAa-ii of I Tim. vi. 2a 

But though 'philosophy' is not 
condemned, it is disparaged by the 
connexion in which it is placed. St 
Chrysostom's comment is not altoge- 
ther wrong, e'lreid^ doicet frtpvhv ttpcu t6 
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airanjr. The term was doubtless used by 
the false teachers themselves to de- 
scribe their system. Though essentially 
Greek as a name and as an idea, it 
had found its way into Jewish circles. 
Philo speaks of the Hebrew religion 
and Mosaic law as rj irarptot ^iXoo^y- 
4>ia {Leg* ad Cai. 23, n. p. 568, de 
iSomn, ii. 18, i. p. 675) or ij 'lovdaiki) 
^iXo<ro^ux {Leg. ad Cai, 33, n. p. 582) 
or 1; icar^ Mdoucr^y <^oo'o0ta {tie Mtit» 
Nom, 39, I. p. 612). The system of 
the £ssenes, the probable progenitors 
of the ialse teachers at Colosssa, he 
describes as 1) dixa frepic/^ye/ar 'EXXi;- 
viK&¥ ovofuirmv <^o(ro^ia (Ofnn,prob. 

lib, 13, n. Pi 459). So too Josephus 
speaks of the three Jewish seots as 
rpcif (l>iko<rofl>iai{Ant, xviii. i. 2, comp. 
B, J. ii. 8. 2}. It should be remem- 
bered also, that in this later age, 
owing to Roman influence, the term 
was used to describe practical not less 
than speculative systems, so that it 
would cover the ascetic life as well as 
the mystic theosophy of these Golos- 
sian heretics. Hence the Apostle is 
here flinging back at these false teach- 
ers a favourite term of their own, * their 
vaunted philosophy j which is hollow 
and misleading.' 

The word indeed could claim a truly 
noble origin ; for it is said to have 
arisen out of the humility of Py- 
thagoras, who called himself ^ lover 

of wisdom,' i^hiva yap thai tn^ov 
a9$pwrop dk\* ^ e€6y (Diog. Laert 
Procem. § 12; comp. Cic. Tu$e, v. 3). 
In such a sense the term would en- 
tirely accord with the spirit and teach- 
ing of St Paul ; for it bore testimony 
to the insuflSdency of the human in- 
tellect and the need of a revelation. 
But in his age it had come to be asso- 
ciated generally with the idea of subtle 
dialectics and profitless speculation; 
while in this particular instance it was 
combined with a mystic cosmogony 
and angelology which contributed a 



fresh element of danger. As con- 
trasted with the power and fulness 
and certainty of revelation, all such 
philosophy was 'foolishness* (i Cor. 
i 20). It is worth obserring that this 
word, which to the Greeks denoted 
the highest effort of the intellect, oc- 
curs here alone in St Paul, just as he 
uses open;, which was their term to 
express the highest moral excellence, 
in a single passage only (Phil. iv. 8 ; 
see the note there). The reason is 
much the same in both oases. The 
Gospel had deposed the terms as 
inadequate to the higher standard, 
whether of knowledge or of practice, 
which it had introduced. 

On the attitude of the fathers to- 
wards philosophy, while philosophy 
was a living thing, see Smith's iie- 
tionary qf the Bible s.v. Clement^ 
who was followed in the main by the 
earlier Alexandrine Others, regards 
Greek philosophy not only as a pre- 
liminary training (irpoiraidcia) for the 
Gospel, but even as in some sense a 
covenant (dia^Ki;) given by God to the 
Greeks {Strom, i. 5, p. 331, vi. 5, p. 761, 
>&. § 8, p. 771 sq.). Others, who were 
the great majority and of whom Ter- 
tuUian may be taken as an extreme 
type, set their faces directly against 
it, seeing in it only the parent of all 
heretical teaching : e.g. de Anim. 2, 3, 
Apol 46, 47. In the first passage, 
referring to this text, he says, 'Ab 
apostolo jam tunc philosophia con- 
cussio veritatis providebatur'; in the 
second he asks, 'Quid simile philo- 
sophu3 et Ghristianus )' St Paul's 
speech at Athens, on the only oc- 
casion when he is known to have 
been brought into direct personal 
contact with Greek philosophers (Acts 
xviL 18), shows that his sfympathies 
would have been at least as strong 
with Clement's representations as with 
Tertullian's. 

Mord K.r.X.] The false teaching is 
described (i) As regards its source — 
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* the traditions of w^'; (2) As regards 
its subject matter— * the rudiments of 

the toorld.' 

rfiv napahoviv JC.T.X.] Other systems, 
as for instance the ceremonial mishna 
of the Pharisees, might fitly be de- 
scribed in this way (Matt. xv. 2 sq., 
Mark vii. 3 sq.): but such a descrip- 
tion was peculiariy appropriate to a 
mystic theosophy like this of the Co- 
lossian false teachers. The teaching 
might be oral or written, but it waa 
essentially esoteric, essentially tradi- 
tional It could not appeal to sacred 
books which had been before all the 
world for centuries. The Essenes, 
the immediate spiritual progenitors 
of these Oolossian heretics, distinctly 
claimed to possess such a source of 
knowledge, which they carefully 
guarded from divulgenoe ; -B. •/". ii. 8. 7 
{rvvTJip^adv ofioiios ra rt t^s alp€a'€ios 
avT»y piffkia km to tAv dyycXojv ovo- 
fiara (see above pp. 89, 90 sq., 95). 
The various Gnostic sects, their direct 
or collateral spiritual descendants, 
almost without exception traced their 
doctrines to a similar source: e.g. 

HippoL HcBT. V. 7 & 4^r}a\ Trapadcdw- 
K€vai "Miapiafivrf rov 'loxo/Sov tov Ku- 
piov TOV ad€\<j>6v, vii. 2(X<l>aa\v €iprjK€vai 
Mar^tap avrois Xoyovr mroKpv<l>ovs otr 
ffKovtre vapa rov (rar^pos, Clem. Alex, 
Strom, vii, 17 (p. 898) naBarrep 6 Bacrt- 
'XddjjSf KCLV TkavKiav iirtypaxffrjTu bibor 
crKoKoPj ds auxovtriv avrot, rhv Hirpov 
€ppjrjv€a' &<ravTCis d^ Kal Ov€lK€vtivop 
6coda bi€MriKO€V€u (^cpovo-iv, yViOplfJLOg 
dc ovTos (ytyw€i UavXov. So too a 
later mystic theology of the • Jews, 
which had many affinities with the 
teaching of the Christianized Essenes 
at C0I08S8B, was self-designated Kab- 
bala or tradition,' professing to have 
been handed down orally from the 
patriarchs. See the note on d7r6«cpv<^ot, 

ii. 3- 

ra oTotxcw] *<^ rudiments^ the 

•elementary teaching^', comp. ver. 20. 

The same phrase occurs again Gal. iv. 



3 (comp. ver. 9). As aroixcta signifies 
primarily 'the letters of the alphabet,' 
so as a secondary meaning it denotes 
'rudimentary instruction.' Accord- 
ingly it is correctly interpreted by 
Clement Strom, vi. 8 (p. 77 1) naOAor . . . 
ovK cTi vcXtvbpoiitiv d^toi rirl n^i^ 'EX- 
XrjviK^v <f>iKoa'(xf>ia»y aroixfui rov xo- 
VfJLOV ravrriy aXXrjyopaPf aroix^uoTitajv 
Tiva oZa-cof (Le. elementary} xai frpo- 

ircubtiay rrjg akrj6€ias (comp. ib, VL 15, 
p. 799), and by Tertullian adv. Marc, 
V. 19 *secundum elementa mundit non 
secundum caelum et terram dicens, 
sed secundum literas seculares.' A 
large number of the fathers however 
explained the expression to refer to 
the heavenly bodies (called oroixt'ia), 
as marking the seasons, so that the 
observance of 'festivals and new- 
moons and sabbaths' was a sort of 
bondage to them. It would appear 
from Tertullian's language that Mar- 
cion also had so interpreted the 
words. On this false interpretation 
see the note on Gal. iv. 3. It is quite 
out of place here: for (i) The context 
suggests some mode qf instruction, 
e.g. T^v irapadocuf tSv avBpfowciP here, 
and doyftaTiC€<r6f in ver. 20; (2} The 
keeping of days and seasons is quite 
subordinate to other external ob- 
servances. The rite of circumcision 
(ver. 1 1), and the distinction of meats 
(7er. 21), respectively, are placed in 
close and immediate connexion with 
ra oToixtM rov Koo'fiov in the two 
places where it occurs, whereas the 
observance of days and seasons (ver. 16} 
stands apart from either. 

rov Kotrfun)] *qfthe fcorld^ that is, 
* belonging to the sphere of material 
and external things.' See the notes 
on Gal. iv. 3, vi 14. 

' In Christ,' so the Apostle seems 
to say, 'yon have attained the liberty 
and the intelligence of manhood; do 
not submit yourseWes again to a rudi- 
mentary discipline fit only for chil- 
dren {ra oTOix^a). In Christ you 
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have been exalted into the sphere of 
the Spirit: do not plunge yourselves 
again into the atmosphere of material 
and sensuous things (rov Koa-fiovY 

ov Kara Xptorov] ^fiot after Christ ^ 
This expression is wide in itself, and 
should be interpreted so as to supply 
the negative to both the precedine 
clauses ; 'Christ is neither the author 
nor the substance of their teaching : 
not the author, for they listen to hu- 
man traditions (jcoroi rfiv wapaboo'w 
t£v av6pwr<ov) ; not the substance, for 
they replace Him by formal ordinances 

{Kara ra oToi;(Cia rot) Koa-fxov) and by 
angelic mediators'. 

9 sq. In explaining the true doc- 
trine which is < after Christy' St Paul 
condemns the two false principles, 
which lay at the root of this heretical 
teaching; (i) The theological error of 
substituting inferior and created be- 
ings, angelic mediators, for the divine 
Head Himself (w. 9, 10) ; and (2) The 
practical error of insisting upon ritual 
and ascetic observances as the foun- 
dation of their moral teaching (w. 1 1 
— 14). Their theological speculations 
and their ethical code alike were at 
fault On the intimate connexion be- 
tween these two errors, as springing 
out of a common root, the Gnostic 
dualism of these false teachers, see 
the introduction, pp. 33 sq., 79, 87, 
114 sq. 

Sri iltXI The Apostle justifies the 
foregoing chaige that this doctrine 
was not Kara Xptarov; 'In Christ 
dwells the whole pleroma, the entire 
fulness of the Godhead, whereas they 
represent it to you as dispersed among 
several spiritual agencies. Christ is 
the one fountain-head of all spiritual 
life, whereas they teach you to seek it 
in communion with inferior creatures.' 
The same truths have been stated be- 
fore (i. 14 sq.) more generally, and they 
are now restated, with direct and im* 



mediate reference to the heretical 
teaching. 

KaToiK€t] \hai its fixed dbode,^ On 
the force of this compound in relation 
to the false teaching, see the note on 
i. 19. 

irav TO nkrip<ofjta'\ *all the plenitude,* 
'the totality of the divine powers and 
attributes.* On this theological term- 
see L 19, and the detached note at the 
end of the epistle. 

rfjf BeorrfTos] ^qf the God/ieadJ 
' Non mode divinse virtutes, sed ipsa 
divina natura,' writes Bengel. For 
the difference between dcon^f ' deitcu^' 
the essence, and Btiorrfs ^dimnitas^ 
the quality, see Trench N, T. Syn. 
§ ii. p. 6. The different force of 
the two words may be seen by a 
comparison of two passages in Plu- 
tarch, Mor. p. 857 A iractv Alyvtrrioit 
OtioTTfTa iroXX^p kcX biKatoavvriv yuap* 

TvpT^a-as (where it means a divine 
inspiration or faculty, and where no 
one would have used St^tjra), and 
Mor. 415 cic de ^pfo<ov €19 bcupovas al 
jSeXrtovcff '^nfxoi Tfjp lAtraPoKrjv Xafifid' 
vovaiPy CIC di baifioviov oXiyai flip tlrt 
Xpov<i^ iroW^ hC dptrrjs xaOapBt'icrat 
iropTOTrcurt QtoTrjfTos fiertaxov (where 
Btwnrros would be quite out of place, 
because all halpovts without exception 
were ^cTot, though they only became 
BtoX in rare instances and after long 
probation and discipline). In the 
New Testament the one word occurs 
here alone, the other in Kom. i. 20 
alone. So also ro B^iov, a very favour- 
ite expression in Greek philosophy, is 
found once only, in Acts xvii. 29, where 
it is used with singular propriety; for 
the Apostle is there meeting the hea- 
then philosophers on their own ground 
and arguing with them in their own 
language. Elsewhere he instinctively 
avoids a term which tends to obscure 
the idea of a personal God. In the 
Latin versions, owing to the XK)verty of 
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the language, both dcon/f and Btiorris 
are translated by the same term divU 
nitoi ; but this was felfc to be inade- 
quate, and the word deitcu was coined 
, at a later date to represent B€orrfs : 
August de Civ, Dei vii. § i,yii. p. 162 
(quoted in Trench) ' Hanc divinitatem 
vel, ut sic dixerim, deitatem : nam et 
hoc yerbo uti jam nostros non piget, 
ut de Gr»oo expressius transferant id 
quod iUi B^onp-a appellant etc' 

cc^fxarucSs] ^bodily-ioiM^ ^eorpo- 
really/ Le. 'assuming a bodily form, 
becoming incamate.^ This is an ad- 
dition to the previous statement in 

i. 19 cv avT^ evb6iaf<rty vavTonKrjpofxa 

jtoroiK^o-oi. The indwelling of the pie- 
roma refers to the Eternal Word, and 
not to the Incarnate Christ: but 0-0- 
fun-iKvg is added to show that the 
Word, in whom the pleroma thus had 
its abode from all eternity, crowned 
His work by the Incarnation. Thus 
while the main statement kotoikh ira» 
TO v\iip€»fia rfjg BtortfTos of St Paul 
eorresponds to the opening sentence 
o \6iyos ^v vpos TOP Qtov Kal 0€os ^v 6 
\ayos of St John, the subsidiary ad- 
Torb aafMTiKOis of St Paul has its 
counterpart in the additional state- 
ment Koi 6 Xoyotf <rap^ rycpcro of St 
John. All other meanings which have 
been assigned to o-tfftariKor here, as 
•wholly' (Hicron« in Is. xi. i sq., nr. 
p. 156, 'nequaquam per partes, ut in 
ceteris Sanctis '),or ' really ' (Aug. Epiit. 
cxlix, n. p. 5 13 ' Ideocorporaliter dixit, 
quia illi umbratiliter seducobant'), or 
'essentially' (Hilar, de Trin, viiL 54, 
IL p. 252 *I>ei ex Deo significat verl- 
tatem etc.,' CyriL Alex, in Theodoret 
Op, V. p. 34 rovT€aTiPy 01J <rxtTiK£tf 
laid. Pclus. JEp, iv. 166 dM rod ovo-i- 
wdor), are unsupported by usage. Nor 
again can the body be understood of 
anythingolse but Christ's human body ; 
as for instance of the created World 
(Theod. Mops, in Rab. Op. yi. p. 522) 
or of the Church (Anon, in Chrysost. ad 
loc,), Accordingto these two last inter- 



pretations TO wX^pnfui TTJt BtorrgTos is 
taken to mean the Universe (*univer- 
sam naturam repletam ab eo') and the 

Church {rrfv €KKXjia'La» irtir\rjp»fuvr]P 
wro Tfjs BeorrfTOS auroO, see Ephes. L 23} 

respectively, because either of these 
may be said to reside in Him, as the 
source of its life^ and to stand to Him 
in the relation of the bo^y to the 
head (vafurruccis). But these forced 
interpretations have nothing to re- 
commend them. 

St Paul's language is carefully 
guarded. He does not say ip o-iofiaTif 
for the Godhead cannot be confined 
to any limits of space; nor (r^yuarotL* 
dm, for this might suggest the un- 
reality of Christ's 4iuman body; but 
trufutriKaSf 'in bodily wise,' ' with a 
bodily manifestation.' The relation 
of avfuertKos to the clause which it 
qualifies will depend on the circum- 
stances of the case: comp. e. g. Plut 
JIfor. p. 424 B XciVcTai Toipvp ro [uavp 
ov roiriit»g oKKa (rafiOTiKW XiyttrBaif 
Le. 'ratione corporis habita,' Athan. 

ESffp. Fid. 4 (L p. 81) iicarfpa Toipvp 
ra ircpi to KTiafia prjr^ trmpariKcis eU 
TOP 'Itjo-ovp ycypcarrai, i. e. ' secundum 
corpus/ Ptolem. in Epiphan. Hcbt^ 
XXxiiL 5 '<<*'^ f^i' fo <l>aip6fupap ical 
(ro)/iariiu3( €KT(\€i(rBat di^pcdi;, Grig. C, 
Gels. iL 69 d<l)airfj ytpiaBai aafiaTiKSs, 
lb. vL 68 Koi (mfuxriKus y€ \dXovfi€Posm 
I a Kal cWc *p avr^^ *and ye are 
in Him/ where cWr should be sepa- 
rated from the following irtirXtipafJ' 
POL ; comp. John xvii. 21, Acts xvii 28. 
True life consists in union with Him, 
and not in dependence on any inferior 
being; comp. ver. 19 ov Kparap t^p 

K€<l>dkjJPy cf ov K.T.'k, 

irc7rXirpa>/icvoi] * being fuHfUledy with 
a direct reference to the preceding 
vXifpco/ia; 'Tour fulness comes from 
His fulness ; His n-Xifptt/ia is trans- 
fused into you by virtue of your in- 
corporation in Him.' So too John 
L 16 cjc Tov irXrjp^fiaros avrov i^fuls 
wapTts ikafiofifp^ Ex>hes. ilL 19 IrafrXij- 
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ptiBfJTt th WOP TO nk^poifta rov Otovj 
iy. 13 €19 fJi€Tpov fj\iKia9 Tov n\rfp<ofxa-' 
Tos TOV XpuTTovj couip. IgD. Ephes, 
init. r^ €v\oyrifi€yif €V fuyiBti Ocou 
iraTpls vXrfpdfiaru Hence also the 
Church, as ideally regarded, is called 
the irXqpafJM of Christy because all His 
graces and enei^gies are communicated 
to her; Ephes. L 23 IJTts ifrrh to aSpa. 
avTOVy TO wXqpctp^ tov tcl nayra iy vor 
vw vkjjpovfjJvov, 

Ss] For the various reading o see 
the detached note. It was perhaps a 
correction made on the &]se suppo- 
sition that cV avT^ referred to the 
frXi7ptt>/uL At all events it must be re- 
garded as an impossible reading; for 
the image would be altogether con- 
fused and lost, if the irXijpofui were 
represented as the head. And again 
i; K€(t>a>Jj is persistently said elsewhere 
of Christ; L 18, ii. 19, Ephes. i 22, 
iv. 15, V. 23. Hilary de IWn. ix. 8 
(n. p. 264) explains the o as referring 
to the whole sentence to thcu eV ovt^ 
ir€7r\rfp»p€vovSf but this also is an in- 
conceivable sense. Again it has been 
suggested that o cWiv (like rovrcariy) 
may be taken as equivalent to tcUicet 
(comp. Clem, Horn, viii 22}; but this 
would require tj Ke<f>aKj, even if it 
were otherwise admissible here. 

1; K€4>akri] The imageexpressesmuch 
more than the idea of sovereignty : the 
head is also the centre of vital force, 
the source of all energy and life; see 
the note on ver. 19. 

waoffg dp)fis x.r.X.] ' <if every prin- 
cipality and poteer^* and therefore 
of those angelic beings whom the 
false teachers adopted as mediators, 
thus transferring to the inferior mem- 
bers the allegiance due to the Head : 
comp. ver. 18 sq. For dpxrjs icol i^ov 
o-iat, see tUb note on L 16. 

II. The previous verses have dealt 
with the theological tenets of the false 
teachers. The Apostle now turns to 
their practical errors; 'Tou do not 
need the circumcision of the flcab; 



for you have received the circumcision 
of the heart. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of this higher circumcision are 
threefold, (i) It is not external but 
inward, not made with hands but 
wrought by the Spirit. (2) It divests 
not of a part only of the flesh, but of 
the whole body of carnal affections. 
(3} It is the circumcision not of 
Moses or of the patriarchs, but of 
Christ*. Thus it is distinguished, as 
regards Jtrst its character, secondly 
its extent, and thirdly its author. 

9r€piCT/xi7^j;re] The moment at which 
this is conceived as taking place is 
defined by tlie other aorists, oi/vra- 
<t>tPTts, aviniy€p6riT€f etc.^ as the time 
of their baptism, when they 'put on 
Christ' 

dpi^ctpoiroii/r^] i.e. 'Immaterial,' 'spi- 
ritual,' as Mark xiv. 58, 2 Cor. v. i. 
So xi^ipojroirjTos, which is used in the 
N. T. of material temples and their 
furniture (Acts viL 48, xviL 24, Hob. 
ix. 1 1, 24, comp. Mark L c), and of the 
material circumcision (Ephes. ii. 11 
T^s Xeyoptvrjs ntpiTopfjs iv aapKi x^^' 
pOTTOUjTOv), . In the LXX X'^poToiTra 

occurs exclusively as a rendering of 
idols (D^^^^K) e.g. Lev. xxvL i, Is. iL 
18, eto.)i false gods {u^rhn Is. xxL 9, 
where perhaps they read D^^^^K), or 
images (D^DDH Lev. xxvi. 30), except in 
one passage. Is. xvi. 12, where it is 
applied to an idol's sanctuary. Owing 
to this association of the word the 
application which we find in the New 
Testament would sound much more 
depreciatory to Jewish ears than it 
does to our own ; e.g. iv x^^poTroiyroit 
#earoix(( in St Stephen's speech, whero 
the force is broken in the received 
text by the interpolation of vaoU. 

For illustrations of the typical sig- 
nificance of circumcision, as a symbol 
of purity, see the note on Phil iii 3. 

ivT§ icr.X.] The words are chosen to 
express the completeness of the spiri- 
tual change, (i) It is not an Mvo-ig 
nor on dn-ddva-ir, but an dirtK^vais, 
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The word anMwns is extremely rare, 
and no earlier instances of it are pro- 
dnoed; see the note on yer. 1 5 ^ircicdv- 
o-a/Licvor. (2) It is not a single mem- 
ber but the whole body, which is thns 
cast aside ; see the next note. Thus 
the idea of completeness is brought 
ont both in the energy of the action 
and in the extent of its operation, as 
in iiL 9 cxfrciEdvcra^icivi tov vdKaihv 

TOV ax&iJLaros je.r.X.] ' ths whole body 
which consists qf the fleshy ie. 'the 
body with all its corrupt and carnal 
affections'; as iii. 5 vtKpwtrare ovw 
ra fi€\rj. For illustrations of the 
expression see Rom. yl 6 ?ya Karap- 
yrjB^ TO irmfJM rfjs dfULpriaSf Tii. 24 tov 
Cttfiaroff TOV Ocoforov rovrov, PhiL iii. 
21 TO fr&iuL TTJi rairciv«»(r€a>9 "/jiimv* 
Thus TO aSfui TTjs irapKos here means 
' the fleshly body ' and not ' the entire 
mass of the flesh'; but the contrast 
between the whole and the part still 
remains. In i. 22 the same expression 
TO o-mfM TTJs irapKos occurs, but with a 
different emphasis and meaning: see 
the note thera 

Tile words r»ir afiapTWpy inserted be- 
tween TOV irtifiaTos and t^s irapKos in 
the received text, are clearly a gloss, 
and must be omitted with the vast 
majority of ancient authorities. 

12. Baptism is the grare of the 
old man, and the birth of the new. 
As he sinks beneath the baptismal 
waters, the believer buries there all 
his corrupt afiecUons and past sins ; 
as he emerges thence, he rises re- 
generate, quickened to new hopes 
and a new life. This it is, because 
it is not only the crowning act of his 
own faith but also the seal of God's 
adoption and the earnest of Qod's 
Spirit Thus baptism is an image of 
his participation both in the death and 
in the resurrection of Christ. See 
Apoit. Corut. ill 17 1) Karadva-is t6 



owctiro0caft7v, 1; dvaHvo'ts to oiwomiot^- 
ptu. For this twofold image, as it 
presents itself to St Paul, see es- 
pecially Rom. vi. 3 sq. 

4v T^ Pairrurft^] 'in the €ict qf 
hapt%gm\ A distinction seems to be 
observed •elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament between fidima-fui 'baptism' 
properly so called, and fiam-ia-fiof 
Mustration' or 'washing' of divers 
kinds, e.g. of vessels (Mark vii 4, [8,] 
Heb. ix. 10). Even Heb. vL 2 j3<nr- 
Ttcfiav Majfisf which at first sight 
might seem to be an exception to this 
rule, is perhaps not really so (Bleek 
ad loc.). Here however, where the 
various readings fiaimirfi^ and fiav- 
Tia-fioTi appear in competition, the 
preference ought probably to be 
given to Paima-fif as being highly 
supported in itself and as the less 
usual word in this sensa There is 
no a priori reason why St Paul 
should not have used fiaima-fios with 
this meaning, for it is so found in Jo- 
sephus Ant xviii. 5. 2 panruriM^ aw- 
uvcu (of John the Baptist). Doubtless 
the form Patma-fia was more appro- 
priate to describe the one final and 
complete act of Christian baptism, 
and it very soon obtained exclusive 
possession of the ground in Qroek ; 
bat in St Paul's age the other form 
PcnrruTfws may not yet have been 
banished. In the Latin Version hap- 
tisma and haptiitntu are used indich 
criminately : and this is the case also 
with the Latin fathers. The substan- 
tive 'baptism' occurs so rarely in any 
sense in St Paul (only Rom. vi. 4, Epb. 
iv. 5, besides this passage), or indeed 
elsewhere in the N. T. of Christian 
baptism (only in i Pet iii. 21), that 
we have not sufficieiit data for a 
sound induction. So far as the two 
words have any inherent difference of 
meaning, jScnrrur/iOf denotes rather the 
act in process and pdimtriui the result 
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13. Tj) parTlfffiaru 



ivf] le, Pairrto'fi^ Others wonld 
onderBtaiid Xpurr^ for the sake of 
the parallelism with yer. ii eV f 
Ka\...t9 ^ KaL But this parallelism is 
not suggested by the sense : while on 
the other hand there is obyiously a 
very dose connexion between avrra" 
kI>€wt€s and tnnniyipBrjTt as the two 
oomplementary aspects of baptism; 
comp. Rom. yi. 4 sq. trvvtra^riittv 
avT^ d&a TOV fianricfiaTos ofO, mtnrtp 
ifytpBrf Xpurroff...oiTr<off K<ii rjfitis.,.€l 
yap <rvp^fnfTOi ywyovap^v rf ofiowp^m 
TOV Bavdrov coiroVf dXX^ koL rrjs 
ayao-rcio-ffox itroyjtBa^ 2 Tim. iL II 
c{ yhp cvvairtBayofitv, icol (rvy^if- 
ao/iiv. In fact the idea of Xpurrf 
must be reserred for wvrfyipBrjfrt 
where it is wanted, ^ye were raited 
together with Him* 

dc^ rrjs nioTtas icr.X.] * through 
your faith in the operation^* ivtpytlaf 
being the objective genitire. So St 

Chrysostom, irivrwws okov icrrlv' ciri- 
<rrcv(rcrr€ 5ri dvvorai o Ocor iytipai^ 
KoL o{iT»s ifyipBriT€. Only by a belief 
in the resurrection are the benefits of 
the resurrection obtained, because 
only so are its moral effects produced. 
Hence St Paul prays that he may 
'know the power of Christ's resurrec- 
tion' (Phil. iii. 10). Hence too he 
makes this the cardinal article in the 
Christian's creed, 'If thou...belieyest 
in thy heart that Qod raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be sayed' 
(Rom. X. 9). For the influence of 
Christ's resurrection on the moral and 
spiritual being, see the note on Phil. 
Lc. Others take rrjs ivtpytlas as the 
subjectiye genitiye, ' faith which comes 
from the operation etc.,' arguing from 
A mistaken interpretation of the par- 
allel passage Ephes. i. 19 (where Kara 
rriv iptpytiaw should be connected, not 
with rovt vurr€vovraf, but with rl t6 



vntppaKkov fuytBos K.rX.), The former 
explanation however yields a better 
sense, and the genitive after m<m£ 
far more commonly describes the ob- 
ject than the source of the faith, ag. 
Rom. iii. 22, 26, Oal. iii. 22, Ephes. iii. 
12, Phil. i. 27, iii 9, 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

13. In the sentence which follows 
it seems necessary to assume a change 
of subject There can be little doubt 
that o Otog is the nominative to trw- 
fCwmoiTfo-fv : for (i) The parallel pas- 
sage Ephes. ii. 4, 5 directly suggests 
this. (2) This is uniformly St Paul's 
mode of speaking elsewhere. It is 
always God who ryctpci, (rvvtydpa^ 
(aowouly <rvv(<»ojroitij eta, with or in 
or through Christ (3) Though it might 
be possible to assign avv avr^ to the 
subject of <rvvt(»(moiTja'fv (see the note 
on 1 20), yet a reference to some other 
person is more natural. These reasons 
seem to decide the subject of owtC<»' 
ofrx}aja-€v. But at the same time it 
appears quite impossible to continue 
the same subject, 6 ecoJ) to the end of 
the sentenca No grammatical mean- 
ing can be assigned to dirtK^wrdfitvof, 
by which it could be understood of 
God the Father. We must suppose 
therefore that a new subject, 6 Xpur^ 
Toty is introduced meanwhile, either 
with ^pK€v or with dnwKfivirdfitvos it- 
self; and of the two the former seems 
the easier point of transition. For a 
similar instance of abrupt transition, 
which is the more natural owing to the 
intimate connexion of the work of the 
Son with the work of the Father, see 
e.g. i. 17 sq. 

KoivfjMs'] i.e. 'you Gentiles.* This 
will appear from a study of the 
parallel passages iii. 7, 8, Ephes. i. 13, 
ii. I sq., II, 13, 17, 22, iii. 2, iv. 17 ; 
see the notes on Ephes. i. 13, and on 
Tj oKpopwrrii} just below. 
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rotg Trapafrrdfuia'tv k-tX,"] 'by reason 
qfpour transgressions etc.' The irar 
panmo flora are the actual definite trans- 
gressions, while the aKpo^varla rrjs 
(rapKos is the impure carnal disposition 
which prompts to them. For the da- 
tive comp. ISphes. iL i, 5, where the 
same expression occurs; see Winer 
Gramm. § xxxi. p. 270. On the other 
hand in Bom. vi. 11 vcxpoif fiiv rg 
dfiaprl^, (mvras dc r^ Of^, the dative 
hajs a wholly different meaning, as the 
context shows. The iv of the received 
tex t^ though highly supported, is doubt- 
less an interpolation for the sake of 
grammatical clearness. 

rg aKpofivariq. icrA.] The external 
fact is here mentioned, not for its own 
sake but for its symbolical meaning. 
The outward uncircumcision of the 
Gentiles is a type of their unchastened 
carnal mind. In other words, though 
the literal meaning is not excluded, 
the spiritual reference is most promi- 
nent, as appears from ver. 11 iv rj 
ourtMirn rov atofutros* Hence Theo- 
dore's comment, aKpopvirriap {eKoke- 
trtv) TO vepiK^a^ai ert rrjp BmiT^njTa. 

At the same time the choice of the 
expression shows that the Colossian 
converts addressed by St Paul were 
mainly Gentiles. 

awfCaMiroujo-fv] It has been ques- 
tioned whether tlie life here spoken of 
should be understood in a spiritual 
sense of the regeneration of the moral 
being, or in a literal sense of the fu- 
ture life of immortality regarded as 
conferred on the Christian potentially 
now, though only to be rei^sed here- 
after. But is not such an issue alto- 
gether superfluous ? Is there any rea- 
son to think that St Paul would have 
separated these two ideas of life f To 
him the future glorified life is only 
the continuation of the present moral 
and spiritual life. The two are the 
same in essence, however tlic accidents 



may differ. Moral and spiritual rege- 
neration is salvation, is life. 

vfMsi] The pronoun is repeated for 
the sake of emphasis. The omission 
in some good copies is doubly ex- 
plained; (i) By the desire to simplify 
the grammar; (2) By the wish to re- 
lieve the awkwardness of the close 
proximity between lifias and 4fuv, This 
latter consideration has led a few 
good authorities to substitute ijfMs for 
vfjLos, and others to substitute vfup for 
ijfiuf. For instances of these emphatic 
repetitions in St Paul see the note on 

L 20 Bt avTov. 

aifv avrm] * with Christ,' as in Ephes. 
iL 5 avv«[c907roir)<r€V r^ Xpior^. On 
the inadmissibility of the reading aurf 
see the note on tU avrov i. 20. 

Xapi(rdfi.€vof] 'having forgiven^ tA 
in Luke viL 42 sq., 2 Cor. iL 7, 10, 
xiL 13, Ephes. iv. 32 ; see aLso the note 
on iii. 13 below. The idea of sin as a 
debt incurred to God (Matt vL 12 ra 
o^fiXif/Aora rjftMVy oompi Luke xL 4) 
underlies this expression, as it does 
also the commoner term for pardon, 
a<f>€<rit 'remission.' The imago is 
carried out in the cancelled bond, 
ver. 14, 

17/uv] The person is changed ; ' not 
to you Gentiles only, but to us all 
alike.' St Paul is eager to claim his 
share in the transgression, that he 
may claim it also in the foiigivenesa. 
For other examples of the change 
from the second to the first person, 
see L 10—13, iu. 3, 4, Ephes. iL 2, 3, 
13, 14, iv. 31, 32, v« 2 (the correct 
reading), i Thess. v. 5, where the mo- 
tive of the change is similar. See also 
Gal iiL 25, 26, iv. 5, 6, where there is 
the converse transition. 

14. cjoXei^as] * having cancelled.* 
The word ef aXc(<^riy, like Biaypaxfxwf 
signifying *to blot out, to erase,' is 
commonly opposed to iyypa<f}(w 'to 
cntci' a naiue, etc.'; o.g. Arist Pa a 
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Vfxa^ aw avTffy x^pia'afxepoi fj/xiv tt- 



dinra 



Ta TrapaTTTU)' 



fiuTUy ^^i^aXeiylras to Kaff ^fxwv j(^eip6ypa<l>ov to?? 



1 181, Lycias c. Nicom. p. 183, Plato 
Resp. yL p. 501 a More especially is 
it BO used in referenoo to an item in 
an account^ e.g. Demosth. e, Aristog, 

i. p. 791 iyypaifiovTak fra»T€s ol o^Xi« 
a'Kavoyres,..i^aXi]\iVTai to o<f>Krjiicu 

TO Koff i^fuiv k.tX'] * the bond Stand- 
ing against usJ The word x^H^oypa- 
tj^ovy which means properly an auto- 
graph of any kind, is used almost ex- 
clusirely for a note of hand, a bond or 
obligation, as haying the ' sign-manual' 
of the debtor or conta*actor : e.g. Tobit 
y. 3 (comp. ix. 5) tdt^Ktv avr^ to x^^P^ 
ypa<l)otff Plut. Mor. p. 829 A rtSy x*'P^ 
ypa<l)my km avufioXcday. It is more 
common in Latin than in Greek, &g. 
Cic I*am, yiL 18 'Misi cautionem chi- 
rographi mei,' Juy. SiU, xyL 41 'De- 
bitor aut sumptos pergit non reddere 
ttummos, yana superyacui dicens 
chirographa ligni' (comp. xiiL 137). 
Hence chirographum, chirograi^barius, 
are frequent terms in the Roman law- 
books; see HessQ Handlexicon zu 
den Quellen des rbmischen Bechts 
s.y. p. 74. 

In the case before us the Jewish 
people might be said to haye signed 
the contract when they bound them- 
selyes by a curse to obserye all the 
enactments of the law (Deut xxyiL 
14 — 26; comp. Exod. xxiy. 3); and 
the primary reference would be to 
them. But ifjfuvy 17/buSir, seem to in- 
clude Gentiles as well as Jews, so that 
a wider reference must be giyen to 
the expression. The doyfuera there- 
fore, though referring primarily to the 
Mosaic ordinances, will include all 
forms of positiye decrees in which 
moral or social principles are embo- 
died or religious duties defined; and 
the 'bond' is the moral assent of the 
conscience, which (as it were) signs 
and seals the obligation. The Gen- 
tiles, though ' not haying a law, are a 
law to thomselyes,' olrivts ivdfiKtfWTM 



TO tpyov Tov voynn) ypawTov iv rats 
Kopdiais avT»iff cvfifAapTvpovo'rff 
avrcSy TTJs avveibij(r€<»s, Kom* ii. 14, 1 5. 

See the notes on Gal. ii 19, iy. 11. 
Comp. Orig. Horn, in Gen. xiil 4 (il 
p. 96). 

ToXs boyfiao'tp] ^consisting in ordi- 
nances': comp. Ephes. ii. 15 rov voyuov 
r&v ivToX&v eV doyfuuruf. The word 
doy/ta is here used in its proper sense 
of a 'decree,' 'ordinance,' correspond- 
ing to doy/iorifco-dc below, yer. 20. 
This is its only sense in the N, T.; 
e.g. Luke il i. Acts xyii. 7, of the 
Emperor's decrees ; Acts xn. 4 of the 
Apostolic ordinances. Here it refers 
especially to the Mosaic law, as in 
JosepL Ant, xv. 5. 3 ra KaXXiara tSv 
toyiiartov jcal r^ ociMTara rcSy iv toIs 
vofiots, PhUo Leg, AIL I 16 (i. p. 54) 
iumipffO'is T&vayiiAv doyfiarnPf 3 Mace. 
L 3 Tmv naTpiiov doyparav, Comp. 

Iren. Fragm, 38 (p. 355 Stieren) where, 
immediately after a reference to our 
text, Tois tSv ^lovttdav doyfjuuri irpoa^ 
ipXivBoL is opposed to wtvparix^s 
Xcirovpyciy. In the parallel passage, 
Ephes. iL 15, this is the. exclusiye 
reference; but here (for reasons ex- 
plained in the last note) it seems best 
to giye the term a secondary and 
more exteusiye application. 

The datiye is perhaps best explained 
as goyemed by the idea of ytypafi- 
yAvav inyolyed in x^H^P°4^^^ (comp. 
Pkt. Ep, yiL p. 243 a to. ytypap^Uva 
rimois) ; as in I Tim. iL 6 ro funprvpiov 
Koipois Idloif, where KcupoU depends 
on an implied fupapTvprffUvov, Other- 
wise it is taken as closely connected 
with Koff ij/Muv, 'the bond which was 
in force against us by reason of the 
ordinances': see Winer § xxxi. p. 273, 
A. Buttmaun p. 8a Possibly an cV 
has dropped out of the text before 
Tols boyfuuriv, owing to the similar 
ending X6iporpA(t)ON€N (comp. Ephes. 
ii. 15); but, if so, the omission must 
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SoyfAatrip^ o nv virevavriov fjfuv^ kui avro ripKev €K 



date from the earliest age, smoe no 
existing authorities exhibit any traces 
of such a reading ; see the note on 
yer. 18 a iopoKev, and comp. Phil. iL 

A wholly different interpretation 
however prevails uniyersallj among 
Greek commentators both here and 
in Ephes. ii. 15. They take roir doy- 
fia&iVf (V doyfuurtvy to mean the ' doc- 
trines or precepts of the Gospel/ and 
so to describe the instrument by 
which the abrogation of the law was 
effected. So Chrysostom, Sererianus, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theo- 
doret, followed by the later commen- 
tators (Ecumenius and Theophylact. 
Strangely enough they do not allude 
to the correct interpretation ; nor (with 
the exception of the passage ascribed 
to Irenseus which is quot^d above) 
have I found any distinct traces of it 
in any Greek father. The grammati- 
cal diflBcuIty would be taken to favour 
this interpretation, which moreover 
was characteristic of the age when 
the battle of creeds was fought But 
it has been universally abandoned by 
modern interpreters, as plainly inap- 
propriate to the context and also as 
severing the substantive bcyfia here 
from theverb ^fuvriCtivinxer.ao. The 
Latin fathers, who had either decretit 
or sententits in their version, were 
saved from this false interpretation; 
e.g. Hilar, de Trin. I 12 (11. p. 10), 
ix. 10 (iL p. 265 sq.X Ambros. ApoL 
Dais, 13 (i. p. 698), de Fid. iiL 2 (n. 
p. 499), August ds Pecc Mer, L 47 
(z.p.26): though they very commonly 
took rotff boyfLaauf, cV hoyiia<n»y to 
refer to the decree of condemnation. 
Jerome however on Ephes. ii. 15 
(vn. p. 581) follows theK^reeks. The 
later Christian sense of doypi, mean- 
ing ^doctrine,' came from its secondary 
classical use, where it was applied to 
the authoritative and categorical 'sen- 
tences' of the philosophers: comp. 
Just Mait ApoL 1. 7 is^. 56 n) oi eV 



EXXi/crt ra ovrotf aptarh boyfurrio'carrti 
tK iravTos rf ivl ovofiari ^cX(xro^iaff 
irpoirayoptvovTcUj Kaiirtp rwv toyyuartiv 
ivtarrimv oyrcov, Gic. Acod, ii. 9 'de 

snis decretis qusB philosophi vocant 
^oyiuxroy^ Senec. Epist, xcv. 10 * Nulla 
ars contemplativa sine decretis suis 
est, qu8B Grseci vocant dogmcUa^ nobis 
vel decreta licet adpellare vel scita 
vel piiknta,' See the indices to Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus, etc., for illustrations 
of the use of the term. There is an 
approach towards the ecclesiastical 
meaning in Ignat Magn. 13 /9r/3ai<o- 
B^tfai iv roiff boypuauriv rov Kvpiov kclL 
r»v dirooTok^Vj Bamab. § I rpia oSv 
doy/iora ifrnv Kvpiov (comp. § 9, 10). 

o ^v ic.r.X.] ^ which woB directly op' 
posed to usJ The former expression, 
TO Koff ijpwp, referred to the validity 
of the bond ; the present, o ^v vmpav- 
riov r)iuv, describes its a4Stive hostility. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the first preposition in viKvavrloi 
mitigates its force, as in virMjKmns^ 
viroXcvitoff, vwofuuvofuu, viroaiffiaivtiVy 
etc. Neither in classical writers nor 
in the lxx has the word any shade of 
this meaning. It is very commonly 
used, for instance, of things which aro 
directly antagonistic and mutually 
exclusive: e.g. Aristot de Gen, 
et Corr. L 7 (p. 323) ^rffiotcpirot... 
<l}rja'\..,r6 avro xol ofioiov c&at ro rr 
iroiovif ffcd TO irourxpv,,>€olKcun dc ol 
Tfnrrov rov rponov Xtyovrtf virfvayrui 
(ie. self-contradictory) <f>aivt<r6ai Xc- 
yciv* aiTtov dc r^r ffvovrtoXoytar icr.X., 
[Plato] Alcib. Sec, 138 SO. T^ /««'- 
vrtrBai ipa vvtvavrlov <rot hoKti r^ 
^povtiv; AA« Uayv ficv oJi^...I39B SO. 
Kai /i^y dvo yc vvtvamla iv\ npayfuvri 
frcoff &v etfj; (Le. how can one thing 
have two direct oppositesl), where 
the whole aiigument depends on this 
sense of virfvtarrios. In compoimds 
with viro the force of the preposition 
will generally be determined by the 
meaning of the other element in the 
compound; and, as iyayriot (tyopri) 
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Tov fixiaov, TrpocfjXwo'a^ avro tw aravpio* '^oTre/cSi;- 



implies locality, a local sense is commu- 
nicated to vTTo. Thus vntvavrios may 
be compared with viraXXao-o-civ, v- 
vayravy vwavTMitiVf vTrorpc^ctv (Xen. 
Cyrop, i. 2. 12 Xj^orar viroBpaiiciv ^ to 
kunt down '), V7re\avv€ip (Xen. Anab. 
i 8. 15 virtkatrasmsavvcarnjartUy^ Tiding 
up'), v^itrroyat (Polyb. i. 50. 6 vir€(mj' 
trt T^v 4avTov vavv avriTrpiopov vols 
ToX(/iio(fy 'hebroughtup' his own ship). 
With this meaning, 'over againsV 
/close in upon,' the preposition does 
not weaken but enhance the force of 
ivatfTtos, so that the compound will 
denote 'direct^' 'dose,' or 'persistent 
opposition.' 

kslL (xirh ^pKt¥ icrA.] ^and He, i. e. 
Christy hath taken it away* There 
is a double change in this clause : (i) 
The participles (x^^^l^'^'^^f c^oXct- 
ilfas) are replaced by a finite yerb. 
(2) The aorists {awtC»<moirja'€v, x^' 
purdft€P0Sf (((ik€i^s) are replaced by 
a perfect. The substitution of ^ptv 
for fpK€v in some copies betrays a 
consciousness on the part of the scribes 
of the dislocation produced by the 
new tense. As a new subject, 6 
mpurrlny must be introduced some- 
where (see the note on yer. 13), the 
ieyerance thus created suggests this 
as the best point of transition. The 
perfect ^pMv, 'He hath removed it,' 
IS suggested by the feeling of relief 
and thanksgiving, which rises up in 
the Apostle's mind at this point. For 
the strong expression aXpeuf ix [tov] 
fjJarov, *to remove and put out of 
sights' comp. Lzx Is. Ivii. 2, Epictet. 
iii. 3. 15, Plut Mor. p. 519 d; so 2 
Thesa. ii 7 f x fjJam/ yhnfrai. 

irpoarixiia-ag «.r.X.] 'The abrogation 
was even more emphatic. Not only 
was the writing erased, but the do- 
cument itself was torn up and cast 
aside.' By frpooi/XoMrar is meant that 
the law of ordinances was nailed to 
the cross, rent with Christ's body, 
and destroyed with His death: see 
the notes on GaL tl 14 di ov [tov 



crravpov] €fiol Kovpjos (the world, the 
sphere of material ordinances) iirrav' 
pcarai Koy^ Kofrfu^^ where the idea is 
the same. It has been supposed that 
in some cities the abrogation of a 
decree was signified by running a 
nail through it and hanging it up in 
public. The image would thus gain 
force, but there is no distinct evi- 
dence of such a custom. 

15* a!!r€KhvaufjL€¥OS «c.r.X.] This 
word appears not to occur at all be- 
fore St Paul, and rarely if ever after 
his time, except in writers who may 
be supposed to have his language be- 
fore them; e.g. HippoL Hear. i. 24 
airtKjbv<raiievo¥ to v&pua o irtpiKtiTai, 
In Joseph. Ant, vi. 14. 2 dircxdvf is 
only a variation for fMrcicdvp which 
seems to be the correct reading. The 
word also appears in some texts of 
Babrius Fab. xviiL 3, but it is merely 
a conjectural emendation. Thus the 
occurrence of antKhvtfrBai here and in 
iil 9, and of oTrcxdva-if above in ver. 1 1, 
is remarkable ; and the choice of an 
unusual, if not a wholly new, word 
must have been prompted by the de- 
sire to emphasize the completeness of 
the action. The force of the double 
compound may be inferred from a pas- 
sage of Lysias, where the two words 
dnobveirBak and iKdveirBai occur toge- 
ther; c. Theomn, i. 10 (p. 117) (fMr 
atciov Ooiixariov dirodcducrdcu fj rov X^^^^ 
vuTKov iKbMtrBau Here however the 
sense of dir€Kdva'dfi€Pog is difficult. 
The meaning generally assigned to it, 
'having spoiled, stripped of their 
arms,' disregards the middle voice. 
St Jerome is chiefly responsible for 
this common error of interpretation : 
for in place of the Old Latin 'exuens 
se,' which was grammatically correct, 
he substituted 'exspolians' in his re- 
vised version. In his interpretation 
however he was anticipated by the 
commentator Hilary, who read 'exu- 
ens' for 'exuens se' in his text Dis- 
carding this sense, as inconsistent with 
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crafxevo^ ra^ dp^ct^ Kal ras i^ovtria^ iSeiyfiaTi" 



the Yoico, wo have the choice of two 
interpretations. 

(i) Tho common interpretation of 
the Latin fathers, *ptating off the 
body/ thns separating dirtxhwraiitvot 
from rhi dpx^s icr.X. and understand* 
ing rffv <rapKa or ro amfia with it ; comp. 
2 Cor. T. 3 Mvadfjiepot. So Novat. de 
Trin, i6 'exutns camem*; Ambros. 
JSxpos, Lue, V. § 107 (l p. 1381) 'ex- 
nens se camem,' comp. ds Fid, iii. 
2 (iL p. 499) ; Hilar, de Trin, I 13 
(n. p. 10) 'exntns camem' (comp. ix. 
10, p. 265), X. 48 (p. 355) 'spolians 
se came' (comp. ix. 1 1, p. 266) ; An- 
gostin. Epist, 149 (il p. 513) 'exuens 
se came/ etc. This appears to have 
been the sense adopted much earh'er 
in a Docetio work quoted by HippoL 
Han** yiii 10 yj^yxo eVc/wy €v ry aiofuxri 
rpa^fccra, direKbvtrafjJvri rb aeifsa naX 

fitxuraau K.r.X. It is SO paraphrased 
likewise in the Peshito Sjrriac and the 
Gothia The reading dittKhvirdiifvo^ 

T^v aapKa Kai ras i^ovtriat (omitting 
rap dpxas Kai\ found in some an« 
dent authorities, must be a corrap- 
tion from an earlier text, which had 
inserted the gloss rrjv <rdpKa after 
dir€Kiv<rdfi(P0Sf while retaining rag 
dpxcif Kal, and which seems to have 
bcNen in the hands of some of the La- 
tin fathers already quoted. This in- 
terpretation has been connected with 
a common metaphorical use of dn-o- 
ivta-Baif signifying 'to strip' and so 
* to prepare for a contest'; e.g. Plut, 

Mor, 811 B irpos vatrav dvodvofifvoi 
rffu noKiTiK^v npa^iVf Died. Sic. ii. 29 
cVl <f>i\oa'o<l>taif dirodvprtf. The seri- 
ous objection to this rendering is, that 
it introduces an isolated metaphor 
which is not explained or suggested 
by anything in the context 

(2) The common interpretation of 
the Greek fathers ; ^having stripped 
qf andptU away the powers of evil,' 
making direitdva'afi€Vof govern rets dfy- 

X^r K.7.X. So Chrysostom, SeYcrianus, 



Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodo- 
ret. This also appears to have been 
the interpretation of Origen, in Matt. 
xii. § 25 (ni. p. 544), ib. § 40 (p. 560), 
in loann. vi § 37 (ly. p. 155), ib. xx. 
§ 29 (P^ 356)* though his language ft 
not explicit, and though his transla* 
tors, e.g. in Libr. les, Horn, vii. § 3 
(n. p. 413), make him say otherwise. 
The meaning then will be as follows. 
Christ took upon Himself our human 
nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 
15). The powers of evil gathered about 
Him. Again and again they aasailod 
Him; but each fresh assault ended 
in a new defeat In the wildemess 
He was tempted by Satan; but Satan 
retired for the time baffled and 
defeated (Luke iv. 13 dirccmy air* 
QVTov Stxpi Kaipov), Through the 
voice of His chief disciple the temp- 
tation was renewed, and He was 
entreated to decline His appointed 
sufferings and death. Satan was 
again driven off (Matt xvi. 23 vnayt 
diri<r» fiov, Xaraya, irKovdctkoif tt ipov : 
comp. Matt viii. 31). Then the last 
hour came. This was the great crisis 
of all, when 'the power of darkness' 
made itself felt (Luke xxii. 53 1} i^ou- 
via rov cKOTcvt ; see above i. 13), when 
the prince of the world asserted his 
tyranny (Job. xii. 30 d dpx^iv rod 
Hoa-pov). The final act in the conflict 
began with the agony of Gethsemane; 
it ended with the cross of Calvary. 
The victory was completa The enemy 
of man was defeated. The powers of 
evil, which had clung like a Nessus 
robe about His humanity, were torn 
off and cast aside for ever. And the 
victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ In His cross wo 
too are divested of the poisonous 
elinging garments of temptation and 
sin and death; rf dnoBtaOai rrjv 
BtnjTorrfTaf says Theodore, fl» wr^p r^t 
Koivijs d<f)€V<€V evtpy€(riat, awtdva-aro 
tidxtlv^v (Le. T»u avTiKtipiimv dvra- 
futmv) r^v avBtvrtuaf ffir€p tKtxPV^o 
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Kaff ^fxSv» For the image of the gar- 
ments comp. Is. Ixiy. 6, but especklly 
Zech. iii i sq., 'And he showed me 
Joshna the high-priest standing be- 
fore the angel of the Lord and Satan 
standing cU hU right hand to retUt 
him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan... 
Kow Joshua iras clothed ?nth filthy 
garments... And He answered and 
spake unto those that stood before 
Ilim, saying, Take away the filthy gar- 
menu from him. And unto him He 
said, Behold, /Aatxe caused thine ini- 
guity to past from thee! In this 
prophetic passage the image is used 
of His type and namesake, the Jesus 
of the Restoration, not in his own 
person, but as the high-jniest and re- 
presentative of a guilty but cleansed 
and forgiven people, with whom he is 
identified. For the metaphor of dire «- 
dv<rafjL€vos more especially, see Philo 
Quod det, pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199) c^oj^a- 
ar6pT€S dc Koi itepdo'dfuvoi ras ivrixr 
vovs aCr^v irfptrrXoKa^ €viuip&9 ixdv*- 
o-oiAtBof where the image in the cour 
text is that of a wrestling bout 

This interpretation is grammatical ; 
it accords with St Paul's teaching; and 
it is commended by the parallel uses of 
the substantive in ver. 11 cV rg drrtiC' 
dvcci Tov (roturros rrjs <rapjcoff,and of the 
verb in iii 9 dweiebva'afitvoi tov iraXatoy 
S»Bp»irov k.tX. The dirtK^o'is accom- 
plished in us when we are baptized into 
His death is a counterpart to the anrcV 
dvo-ir which He accomplished by His 
death. With Him indeed it was only 
the temptation, ?nth us it is the sin 
as well as temptation ; but otherwise 
the parallel is completa In both 
cases it is a divestiture of the powers 
of evil, a liberation from the dominion 
of the flesh. On the other hand the 
common explanation 'spoiling' is not 
less a violation of St Paul's usage 
(iii 9) than of grammatical rule. 

rat dpxoif ic.rA.] What powers are 
especially meant here will appear from 



Ephes. vi. 12 7rpo£ rat dp\dsy rrpot rai 
t^cvfTiaSf wpos Toifs KOVftoKparopas tov 
aKOTOvs TovTOVf wpos r& irvevfULTiKh Ttjs 
voprjptas k.tX. See the note on i. 16. 
4b€tyfjtdTi(rtp\ ' display edi as a vic- 
tor displays his captives or trophies in 
a triumphal procession: Hor. J^st, 
i* 17. 33 'captos ostendere civibus hos- 
tes.' The word is extremely rare; 

Matt. L l^ firj dfK»v avTTjv dc(y/u]rc(r(U 

(where it ought probably to be read 
for the moro common word wapabtvy-' 
furria'at). Act, Paid, et Petr, 33 IXeyc 
vpos TOV \aov iva fxrj povov diro Trjg tov 
Xi/LUDVop dtrarris (ffvytoo'iv dXX^ Kcii dciy- 

parivovtruf ovtov. Nowhere does the 
word convey the idea of ' making an 
example' (irapaBtiypaTiirai) but signi- 
fies simply 'to display, publish, pro- 
claim.' In the context of the last 
passage we have as the consequence, 

JoTc frdvrat tovs tvkafiilg avbpat jSdc^ 
\vTT€crBai Xifitova tov payov koi dvotriov 
avTov jcarayycXXc<y,i.e. to proclaim 
his impieties. The substantive occurs 
on the Rosetta stone 1. 30 (Boeokh, 

O, I, 4^7) '■»' <rvvTtTt\€<rfUv«iiv rA 
irpos TOV deiypaTurpov dtci^opa. 

cV irappria-ia] ^boldly^, not ^publicly! 
As irapprfiria is 'unreservedness, plain- 
ness of speech' (9ray-pf7o-(a,it6 opposite 
being dpprjtria 'silence'), so while 
applied still to language, it may be 
opposed either (i) to 'feai*,' as John 
vii. 13, Acts iv. 29, or (2) to 'an^ 
bigaity, reserve,' Job. xL 14, xvL 
25, 29; but 'misgiving, apprehension' 
in some form or other seems to be 
always the correlative idea. Hence, 
when it is transferred from words to 
actions, it appears always to retain 
the idea of 'confidence, boldness'; e.g. 

I Maca iv. 18 Xij^rrc r^ aicvXa fiera 
vapprfo'ias, Test, xii P(xtr, Rub. 4 o^k 
elxov vapprjtriav arcytVoi th vpwrwitov 
*laK€ifif Job, Ant, ix. la 4 vir* altrx^vris 

T€ TOV OVpfifPffKOTOS dtlVOV Kol TOV pif' 

Kcr* avT^ vappijclaif tlvcu. The idea of 
publicity may sometimes be connected 
with the word as a secondaiy notion. 
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e. g. in Joh, yii. 4» where cy napfnurig^ 
thai 'to assome a bold attitude' is 
opposed to tv KpvjTT^ wouly (comp. 
xviii« 20); but it does not displace the 
priQuu7 sense. 

BpuLfifitvaas] * leading them in tri" 
umph,^ the same metaphor as in 2 Cor. 
ii. 14 r^ irovrorc BpiafAfievom i)/Aar iv 
rf XptfTT^ jcrA., where it is wrongly 
translated in the A. V. ^causeth us to 
triumph.' Here howeyer it is the de- 
feated powers of evil, there the sub- 
jugated persons of men, who are led 
in public, chained to the triumphal 
car of Christ. This is the proper 
meaning and construction of Opta/j^ 
fi€vtufy as found elsewhere. This verb 
takes an accusative (i) of the person 
oyer whom the triumph is celebrated, 
e.g. Pint Fit Aral. s^rovTwAlfiiktcf 
<dpca/i/3fvirf, Thst. et Rom* Comp, 4 
/3<unXr(f iBpiapfitvort : (2) of the spoils 
exhibited in the triumph, e.g. Tatian 
c. Cfrwe, 26 wava'ajirBe \cyovs aXXorpl- 
ovs 6piafAPfvovT€g Kalf Amrtp 6 KoXoior, 
avK Idiots ^inKo<rf*ovfitvoi irrtpoig : (3) 
more rarely of the substance of the 
triumph, e.g. Fit CamiU. 30 o bi 
KafukXos i6pidfifi€va'€, . ,ro9 diroXmXvlag 
carrjpa warpi^s ytvofitvop, i.e. 'in the 
character of his country's sayiour.' 
The passive Bptapft^vtaBai, is 'to be led 
in triumph', 'to be triumphed oyer,' 
e.g. Vit. C, Marc, 35. So the Latms 
say 'triumphare aliquem' and 'trium- 
pharL' 

€v ovr^] Le. r^ oTovptt : comp. 
Ephes. ii. 16 airoKcrraXXofj; rovs aik<(f>o» 
r€povs.,.diaTov (rravpov, Theyiolence 
of the metaphor is its justification. 
The paradox of the crucifixion is thus 
placed in the strongest light — triumph 
in helplessness and glory in shame. 
The oonyict's gibbet is the victor's 
car. 

16 — 19. 'Seeing then that the bond 
is cancelled, that the law of ordinances 
is repealed, beware of subjecting your- 
solyes to its tyranny again. Suffer no 



man to call you to account in the 
matter of eating or drinking, or again 
of the observance of a festival or a 
new mo(m or a sabbath. These are 
only shadows thrown in advance, only 
types of things to come. The sub- 
stance, the reality, in every cajse be- 
longs to the Gospel of Christ. The 
prize is now fairly within your reach. 
Do not suffer yourselves to be robbed 
of it by any stratagem of the fitlse 
teachers. Their religion is an offi- 
cious humility which displays itself in 
the worship of angels. They make a 
parade of their visions, but they are 
following an empty phantom. They 
profess humility, but they are puffed 
up with their vaunted wisdom, which 
is after all only the mind of the flesh. 
Meanwhile they have substituted in- 
ferior spiritual agencies for the One 
true Mediator, the Eternal Word. 
Clinging to these lower intelligences, 
they have lost their hold of the Head ; 
they have severed their connexion 
with Him, on whom the whole body 
depends; from whom it derives its 
vitality, and to whom it owes its unity, 
being supplied with nourishment and 
knit together in one by means of the 
several joints and attachments, so that 
it grows with a growth which comes 
from God Himself.' 

16 sq. The two main tendencies of 
the Colossian heresy are discernible 
in this warning (w. 16 — 19), as they 
were in the previous statement (w. 9 
— 15). Here however the order is 
reversed. The practical error, an ex- 
cessive ritualism and ascetic rigour, 
is first dealt with (vv. 16, 17); the 
theological error, the interposition of 
angelic mediators, follows after (w. 
i8» 19). The first is the substitution 
of a shadow for the substance; the 
second is the preferenceof an inferior 
member to the head. The reversal of 
order is owing to the connexion of the 
paragraphs; the opening subject in 
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17. icrtp GKih, 



the second paragraph being a conti- 
nuation of the concluding subject in 
the first, bj the figure called chiasm : 
comp. Qal. iy. 5« 

itpcycro)] not ^condemn you, but 
^taJce you to tcuk'; as e.g. Kom. xiv. 
3 sq. The judgment may or may not 
end in an acquittal; but in any case 
it is wrong, since these matters ought 
not to be taken as the basis of a judg- 
ment. 

tv Ppma-ti icr.X.] Un ecUififf and 
in drinking'; Rom. xiv. 17 ov yap 
iaruf 1; PaariXtia rov Otov Ppma'i£ Koi 
TTOcrcr, dKka biKoiotrvvrj ic.r.X., Heb. ix. 
10 ciTi Ppiofuuriv Koi iroiuuriv xal dca- 
(fyopoiK pcarrurfUHSj dtiea«o/Mira aapKoSf 
comp. I Cor. viii. 8 fipofia df ^fihs ov 
irapaaTiifr€i r^ Oc^ iE.r.X. The first 
indication that the Mosaic distinctions 
of things dean and unclean should be 
abolished is giren by our Lord Him- 
self: Mark yii. 14 sq. (the correct read- 
ing in yer. 19 being KaBapi{o>vvairrar6. 
pptdfiara). They were afterwards form- 
ally annulled by the vision which ap- 
peared to St Peter: Acts x. 11 sq. 
The ordinances of the Mosaic law 
applied almost exclusively to meats. 
It contained no prohibitions respect* 
ing drinks except in a very few cases ; 
e.g. of the priests ministering in the 
tabernacle (Lev. x. 9), of liquids con- 
tained in ludean vessels etc. (Lev. 
^* 349 36)9 and of I^azarite vows 
(Num. vi. 3). These directions, taken 
in connexion with the rigid obser- 
vances which the later Jews had 
grafted on them (Matt xxiii. 24), 
would be suffident to explain the ex- 

Ereesion, when applied to the Mosaic 
kw by itself, as in Heb. /. c. The rigour 
of the Golossian false teachers how- 
ever, like that of their Jewish proto- 
types the Essenes, doubtless went far 
beyond the injunctions of the law. It 
is probc^ble that they forbad wine and 
animal food altogether: see the intro- 
duction pp. 86, 104 sq. For allusions 

COL. 



in St Paul to similar observances not 
required by the Jaw, see Rom. xiv. 2 
o dc d(rBfv»v Xdxava eV^ict, ver. 21 ica- 
\6v TO firj <f>ayu,v Kpta /u/dc vuTv olvov 
ic.rA., I Tim. iv. 2, 3 ica>Xvota'a)v...airc- 
XftrBcu Ppapdrmv a 6 Qeos ifKTKrtv icrA., 
Tit. L 14 firj frpoo'ixpvT€£,,,ivroKai9 
d»6p<i»irt»if,,.7rfivTa KaBcipa tois KaBapoit. 
The correct reading seems to be /caZ 
cv 9ro<rci, thus connecting together the 
words between which there is a natu- 
ral affinity. Comp. Philo Vit, Moys, 
i. § 33 (11. p. 1 10) dfcnroivacr x^*^^^^ 
avvt(€vyiJL€vov Pp»<rti Kal iroctif Ign. 
Trail, 2 ov yap fiptupartav Koi itotSv 
Cicrlv biOKOvoi, 

€v iiipti] *in the matter qf^ etc. ; 
comp. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3 cV r^ ficpci 
rovro). The expression seems origi- 
nally to mean 'in the division or cate- 
gory,' and in classical writers most 
commonly occurs in connexion with 
such words as nBivatj iromo'Baij dpiO- 
lulv, etc. : comp. Demosth. c. Aristocr, 
§ 146 oaa^-trrpaTiwTTis &v iv aifuv^O'. 
vqrov Ka\ yjrtkov fJi4p€i,..iaTpar€vraii Le. 
'in the capacity of.' Hence it gets 
to signify more widely, as here, ' with 
respect to,' 'by reason of: oomp« 
Philo Quod det pot. im. § 2 (l p. 192) 
€P iUp€U Xoyov rov npoKoiTTovTos Karii 
Tov naripa KOfrfiovyrtu, in JFlacC, 2Q 
(n. p, 542) oo-a «p iuptL x^^"^^^ '^ ^^ 
peas tfXapov, But iBlian F. K viii. 3 

KpiVOVTt9 MKaOTOV fV T^ fl€p€l ^WOV, 

quoted by the commentEvtors, is a false 
parallel : for <I>6pov is there governed 
by Kpivovrtg and cV r^ fupcc means 'in 
his tig-n.' 

iopTrjs ictX] The same three words 
occur together, as an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the sacred times among 
the Jews, in i Chron. xxiii 31,2 Chron. 
li. 4, xxxi 3, Ezek« xiv. 17, Hos. iL 11, 
Justin Dial, 8, p. 226; comp. Is. L 13, 
14. See also CraL iv. 10 rjiUpas vapor 
TripeiO-0€ Koi fujvas Koi icaipaifg koX ivi- 

avTovf, where the first three words 
correspond to the three words used 

13 
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here, though the order is reversed. 
The iofmj here, like the Koipol there, 
refers chiefly to the annual feBtivals, 
the pasfioyer, pentecost, etc. The vto- 
lujvia here describes more precisely 
the monthly festival, which is there 
designated more vaguely as fi^vcf. 
The a-afifiara here gives by name the 
weekly holy-day, which is there indi- 
cated more generally by iiyApai. 

v€oyaivias] See Num. zxviii. ii sq. 
The forms vtofuiivia and vovfufifia seem 
to be used indifferently in the common 
dialect, though the latter is more 
common. In the Attic poviufpia alone 
was hdd to be correct ; see Lobeck 
Phryn, p. 148. On the whole the 
preference should perhaps be given 
to P€Ofirfvlas here, as supported by 
some authorities which are generally 
trustworthy in matters of orthography, 
and as being the less usual form in 
itself 

irafiParnv] ^a Mibhaihrdayi not, as 
the A. v., ^Mbbath days*i for the co- 
ordinated words ioprfjtf v^oya)vlaii\ are 
in the singular. The word irappara 
is derived from the Aramaic (as dis- 
tinguished firom the Hebrew) form 
Knsi^} and accordingly preserves the 
Aramaic termination in a. Hence it 
was naturally declined as a plural 
noun, aaPPara^ a^Pttrmv, The gene- 
ral use of <ni/3/3ara, when a single sab- 
bath-day was meant^ will appear from 
such passages as Jos. Ant i l i o/o- 

Hep rrfw ijt^pavy vpovceyoptvovrts avr^v 
aafiPara, ib, iiL lO. I ifidofjojp ij/Upap 
ffrif trafiPara jcoXctrai, Plut Mor, 
169 *lovdatoi trapParav ovrmp iv 
dypd/arroistcaBf{6iJi€Voi,ib.67l F oifuu dc 
leal rijp rwv a-apparmp iopHjp firj irayra- 
Traaip mrpoorhiopvirop cZycu, Hor. Sat* 
L 9. 69 ' hodie tricesima sabbata.' In 
the New Testament trafipara is only 
once used distinctly of more than a 
single day, and there the plurality of 
meaning is brought out by the at- 
tached numeral; Acts xtii. 2 M <rdp^ 

Pararpiiu 



On the observance of days and sea- 
sons see again GaL iv. 10, Bom. ziv. 
5, 6. A strong anti-Judaic view on the 
subject is expressed in the Epiet ad 
Diogfi. § 4. Origen c. Celt* viiL 21, 22, 
after referring to Thucyd. L 70 foyre 
fopTtjv Sk\o Ti iJycMT^oi jj TO ra fitovra 
npa^aiy says 6 r^Xtiot, del ip rots Xo- 
yoig ^p Ka\ roif tfpyois xal Tott diavoi;- 
fuuri Tov tJ <l>va'€t Kvpiov Xoyov 6eov, 
act iorip avrov cV ratr ^/Atpcus Ka\ del 
ay€i KvpuLKas rjfitpasj and he then goes 
on to explain what is the irapao-xcvi}, 
the vatrx<h the ireynjicoan;, of such a 
man. The observance of sacred times 
was an integral part of the old dispen- 
sation. Under the new they have 
ceased to have any value, except as a 
means to an end. The great principle 
that 'the sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the sabbath,' though 
underlying the Mosaic ordinances, 
was first distinctly pronounced by our 
Lord. The setting apart of special 
days for the service of God is a con- 
fession of our imperfect state, an 
avowal that we cannot or do not de- 
vote our whole time to Him. Sab- 
baths will then ultimately be super- 
seded, when cur life becomes one 
eternal sabbath. Meanwhile the Apo- 
stle's rebuke warns us against attri- 
buting to any holy days whatever a 
meaning and an importance which is 
alien to the spirit of the New Covenant. 
Bengel on the text writes, 'Sabba- 
tum non laudatur, non imperatur; 
dominica memoratur, non prsedpitun 
Qui profundius in mundi n^gotiis hse- 
rent, his utilis et necessarius est dies 
definitus: qui semper sabbaticant, 
m%jori libertate gaudent.' Yes: but 
these last are just they who will most 
scrupulously restrict their liberty, so 
as awpoa-Kowoi ylp€rrBai* 

17. Two ideas are prominent in 
this image, (i) The contrast between 
the ordinances of the Law and the 
teaching of the Gospel, as the shadow 
and the substance respectively; Pbilo 
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de Ckmf. ling, yj (l p. 434) vofiia-arraf 
rh fuv ptfra r&v xp^o-fttiy VKidt rivas 
•oxvffl (ro»fiara>y €tvaiy Joseph. B, J", 
iL 2. 5 trice air alTrf<r6fuvos ^acrcXciar 
^9 ilpiraa-ev 4avr^ t6 v&fUL j comp. 
T\alo%nFlace, 19 (n. p. 541) <nuk vpay- 
liamy Up* ^<raw, ad npayiiora* (2) The 
conception of the shadow as ihrowi 
before the substance (^ di a-rnii ir/>orpc- 
Xcc ToO a-t&fiarosj says a Greek commen- 
tator), so that the Law was a type and 
presage of the Gospel ; Heb. z. i a-Kihp 
tf^nnf 6 Poftos rSw fifWoyrttP ayaB&v 
(comp. TiiL 5). Thus it implies both 
the untubgtaniialUy and Uie mpet' 
9e9iion of the Mosaic ritual 

S] *fehich things', whether dis- 
thictions of meats or observances of 
times. If the other reading ^ be ta- 
ken, it will refer to the preceding 
sentence genenJlyj as if the antece- 
dent were 'the whole system of ordi^ 
nances'. 

r& ii o'Sfia iltX] As the shadow 
belonged to Moses, so *the tubstance 
hehnfft to ChtiiV \ ie. the reality, 
the antitype, in each case is foand in 
the Christian dispensation* Thus the 
passoyer typifies the atoning sacrifice; 
the unlearened bread, the purity and 
sincerity of the true believer; the 
Pentecostal feast, the ingathering of 
the first fruits ; Uie sabbath, the rest 
of God's people ; etc. 

18, The Christian's career is the 
contest of the stadium {dpofiot, Acts 
zz. 24, 2 Tim. It. 7); Christ is the 
umpire, the dispenser of the rewards 
(2 Tim. It. 8) ; life eternal is the bay 
wreath, the victor's prhie (fipafittov, 
I Cor. ix 24, Phil iii. 14). The Co- 
lossians were in a fidr way to win this 
prise; they had entered the lists duly; 
they were running bravely: but the 
false teachers, thrusting themselves hi 
^e way, attempted to trip them up 
or otherwise impede them in the race, 
and thus to rob them of their just 
reward. For the idea of Korafipa* 
fi€V€rm compare especially GaL v. 7 



irp€X€T€ «caX«r rU iffw Miw^tv 
je.r.X. 

Karafipafi€V€TtB)] ^rcb qf the prize^ 
the /SpajSccov'; comp. Bemosth. JUicL 
p. 544 (one of the documents) iirurra- 
fuOa ^rparmpa i&wb Mcid/ov KaTafipa' 
fitvBivra maX napck iramra rk dlKcua 
^lutBtwrOf which presents a close 
parallel to the use of KaraPpaPf^iip 
here. See also Eustath.tn//.i 403 sq. 
(p. 43) KaraPpafi€V€i avTov, tUf <lHMa-iv 
ot fraKatol lb. Opwe. 277, eta The 
&lse teachers at Colosssd are not re- 
garded as umpires nor as successful 
rivals, but simply as persons frustrat- 
ing those who otherwise would have 
won the prize. The word ieara/9/Mij3cv€iy 
is wide enough to include such. The 
two compounds itaraPpapivtip and na- 
paPpaPiv€iv (Plut Mor. p. 535 ol 
vapcfipafii^ovfts iv rois &ywiTi) only 
differin this respect, thatc20>29r»0a<it>n is 
the prominent idea in the former word 
and trickery in the latter. Jerome, 
Epiet* czzi. ad Algae, (t. p. 879), seta 
down this word, which he wrongly 
interprets 'brarium acdpiat advenum 
vos,' as one of St Paul's Cilicisms. 
The passages quoted (whether the 
document in the Midias be authentic 
or not) are sufficient to show that 
this statement is groundless. 

etkwv ^y] 'taking delight inf ^de- 
toting himself to* The ezpression 
is common in the lzz, moM frequently 
as a translation of "2 f &n, i Sam. 
zviiL 22, 2 Sam. zv. 26, i Ehigs z. g, 
2 Chron. iz. 8, P& czi. i, czlvL 10, 
but in one passage of "2 nm, 
I Chron. zzviii. 4. ^ too Tett wii. 
Pair. Aiher i ccky oSv if ^vxh BiKjn 
iv Kok^, Comp. also i Mace. iv. 42 
Otkiftkt vofioVf and see iBtkoBprfo-itila 
below. Against this construction no 
valid objection hasbeen urged. Other- 
wise dtktiv is taken absolutely, and 
various senses have been assigned to 
it, such as 'imperiously* or 'design- 
edly' or 'wilfully' or 'gladly, readily'; 
but these are either unsupported by 
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Qflage or inappropriate to the context 
Leclerc (ad loc.) and Benflej (Crit. 
Sacr, p. 59) coiyectnred Blkyw'j Toup 
(Emend, in Suid, ii. p. 63) more plan- 
aibly iKB^v ; but the passages quoted 
show that po iCorrectiQ];! is needed. 

T<nr€ivp<^pp€rvvii] Humility is a yiee 
with heathen moralists, but a virtue 
with Christian Apostles ; see the note 
on PhiL ii 3. In this passage, which 
(with yer. 23} forms the sole exception 
to the general language of the Apor- 
sties, the divetgence is rather appa- 
rent than real The disparagement is 
in the accompaniments and not in the 
word itself^ Humility, wheiii it be- 
oomes self-eonacious, ceases to have 
any vahie; and self-consciousness at 
least, if sot affectation, is implied by 
BiK^v h. Moreover the character of 
the r€ar€iwo4>pQfrunj in this case is fur- 
ther defined as Bpija-Ktia rwv dyyfkcuv, 
which was altogether a perversion of 
the truth. 

/9pTj<rK€iq] This word is closely con- 
nected wiUi the preceding by the vin- 
culum of the same preposition. There 
was an officious parade of Juimility in 
selecting these lower beings as inter- 
eesaors, rather than appealing di- 
rectly to the th;rone of grace. The 
word refers properly to the extenial 
rites tpf religioQ, and so gets to sig- 
nify an over-scrupulous devotion to 
external forms; as in Philo Quoddet, 

pot, ins. 7 (l. p. 19s) Bprja-Miay dvrl 
po'toTTjTos ^yovfupofj Plutb ViU Alex. 
2 doKet Koi ro $pria'K€V€f,y Ztfofia raig 
KaraKopoif ytV€irBcu kclL irepi€pyoi9 
UpifvpyU^s I oomp. Acts xxvi. 5, and 
see the wellrknown remarks of Cole- 
ridge on James L 26, 27, in Aids to 
E^fieetion p. 14. In the lxx Bptf- 
cK€i0Uff BpfltTKtioj together occur four 
times <Wisd. zi. 16, ziv. 16, 18, 27), 
and in all these examples the refer- 
ence is to idolatrog« or false worship. 
Indeed generally the usage of the 
word exhibits ft tendency to a bad 



T&v dy/eXtfy] For the angelology 
and Angelolatry of these Colossian 
false teachers, more especially in its 
conuexion with Essene teaching, see 
the introduction^ pp. 89 sq., loi sq., 
1 10, 1 1 5 sq. For the prominence which 
was given to angelology jn the specu- 
l9,tions of the Jews generally, see the 
Preaching of Peter quoted in Clem« 
Alex. Strom. v;i. 5 (p. 760) ftijdc Kara 
^lovdaiovt (rifitcBef kclL yap tKcivoi,.. 
ovK ifriaravTai Xarptvovrtg dyyfXois 
Kcu dpxpyy^oig^ Cebus in Orig. c. Gels. 
V. 6 (l. p. 580) ffpnrovoZp r<5y *Jfivtaimv 
BavfMoCietv a^ioWf tl top flip ovpopop km 
Toifs iv T^bt dyytkovs trifipvcri jcr.X., 
comp. ih. i. 26 (p. 344). From Jews 
it naturally spread to Judainng 
Christians ; e. g. Clem^ Hotfi. iiL 36 

oyycXflsy opopara yvtfpcfc^y, viiL 12 sq.. 
Test, xii patr. Levi 3 (quoted above 
pn i. 16). The intei^ast however ex- 
tended to more orthodox circles, as 
appears from the strange passage in 
Ignat. Trail. 5 f'^ ov Bvpai^i ra eVov- 

pdtfiaypd^ai;,,.Bvpafuu potly ra cirov- 
pQvta KoL r^s rmroBtaias rds dyytXiKos 
Koi rag aycrrdo'tis ras dpxopriKos ie.r.X. 
Of angelology among Gnostic sects 
see Iren. ii 30. 6, ij. 32. 5, Orig. c. 
Gels. vi. 30 sq. (i. p. 653), Clem. Alex. 
JSxc. t/ieod. p. 970 sq., Pistis Sophia 
pp. 2, J9, 23, eta 

a iopaKfp K.T.\.] litemJlj Hnvading 
iohat he has seen/ which is generally 
explained to mean 'parading' or 'por- 
ing over his visions.' For this sense of 
iiifiareveiVf which takes either a geni- 
tive or a dative or an accusative, comp. 
Philo de Plant. Noe ii. 19 <l p. 341) 

01 TTpoflrotTtpt^ "XS^povPTts T»p /irioTi;- 
/M»y xal 4v\ vKtov tpffartvoprts avraSs, 

2 Mace ii 30 to fup iijfiartvtw Koi 
vtpX yrdvT«^p noUlcBai Xoyov icatJroXv- 
irpayfioptuf ip rotr Kara pJpos. At a 
later date this sense becomes com- 
mon, e.g. Nemesius de Nai. Horn. 

p. 64 (ed. Matthsei) ovpa»hv cfi/Sarcvci 

7% Be»pi^ In Xen. Symp. iv. 27 cV 
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re, the reading may be doubtful But 
though & 46pM€v singly might mean 
*hi8 Tisions,' and €fi^€v<»p 'bn^^lng 
himself with/ the combination ' inva- 
ding what he has seen,' thus inter- 
preted, is so harsh and incongruous 
as to be hardly possible; and there 
was perhaps some corruption in the 
text prior to aU existing authorities 
(see the note on PhiL ii. i for a par- 
allel case). IKd the Apostle write 

ftf^ (or attipif) K€V€ftPaT€V»vl In thift 

case the existing text ^ieo>p^iK6N€M 
Bat€YCi>n might be explained partly 
by an attempt to correct the form 
cop9 into ahopqi Of couYersely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers 
when confronted with such unusual 
words. This reading had suggested 
itself to me independently without 
the knowledge that, so far as regards 
the latter word, it had been antici- 
pated by others in the coqj'ecture a 
i»pa (or a i<&p€Ut4p) KtvtfifiaTrCciV, The 
word KivfftfiaTiiv 'to walk on empti- 
ness,' ' to tread the air' and so meta^ 
phorically (like dtpoPartlv, alOtpofia' 
TtiVf alBtptiJLParibff etc.) 'to indulge in 
Tain speculations/ is not an uncommon 
word. For its metaphorical settse espe^ 
cially see Plut. Jfor.p.336F ot/t o>f €p€fi' 
fiita KtvifiParovv Koi ot^aXX^/ifvoy vir* 
dvapxldi 1*0 fuyeOos ovrfr, Basil. Op, 
I* p. 135 ^^^ vovp^'fivpia itkcanjBiwfa 
jcal froXXa iccrcfi^anio'airra kY A., ib, I. 
p. 596 (ro0 hi fi^ K€vtfi^attir» 6 vovs, 
8ynes. de Insomru p. 156 ovn yhp ice- 
vtfiParovrras rov£ Xoyovs i^vtyKcof, 

Though the precise form KevtnfiaT€vti» 
does not occur, yet it is unobjection- 
able in itself. For the other word 
which I hare ventured tOr suggest, 
€up(f or aUopq, see Philo de Somn, il 6 
(l p. 665) vfTOrv^ovficyoc M al" 
tipag <^p€V&v KcX KtwoZ ifhxnjfJLarogj ib4 
§ 9 (p. 667) rffv iir altipat ^povyA" 
vrjp K€vfip d6(ajf, Quod Deui immiU. 
§ 36 (l. p. 298) Jiairtp'iv altipag vi- 
vos ^^tvtovg xal dpffiaiov bofjjg ^op<i- 
tr6tu ^arci K€Pov fialpopra. The 



first and last passages more especially 
present striking parallels, and show 
how germane to St Paul's subject 
these ideas of 'suspension or ba- 
lancing va the air' (i^pa or oiwpa) 
and 'treading the void' (iccycfi^arevciy) 
would be,' as expressing at once the 
spiritual pride and the emptiness of 
these speculative mystics; see also de 
Somn, ii 2 (p. 661) ip/f^prrat Koi rh 
TTjf K€Vfji oo^fy €9 rjpy »s €9 apfiOf 
but TO Kov(j>op dpaPaip€tj (^wti* 
fi€po9 Koi p^Tt»pop i<oprfKcii$ iavtip. 

The substantive, wpa or atrnpoy is used 
sometimes of the instrument for sus- 
pending, sometimes of the position of 
suspension. In this last sense it de- 
scribes the pcMsing of & bird, the floats 
ing of a boat on the waiters, the ba- 
lancing on s roper, and the lika Hence 
its expressiveness when used as a me- 
taphor. 

In the received text a negatr^e is 
inserted, h p^ itipoK^ ipfiarwmp. 
This gives a very adequate sense *in» 
trtuUng into those things which he 
has not seen^; ov yap tUtp oyyiXovf, 
says Chrysostom, lutl ovru btdK€iTai oSr 
Id^p : comp. Ezek. xiiL 3 ovdi roit irpo^ 
<t>rjT€vova'af dnfh icap9ias avT»p ital r^ 
HoBciKov pij P'ktirovo'ip, But^ though 
the diflSculty is thus overcome, this 
cannot be regarded as, the original 
reading of the text, the antherities 
showing that the negative was an after 
insertion. See the detached note on 
various readings 

For the form iopoxcy. Which is bet- 
ter supported here than idpwctPy see 
the note on iL i. 

€Ik§ <^(novp^pog] 'taifily puffed up/ 
Their profession of humility wtifi a 
cloke fot excessive pride: for, as 
St Paul says elsewhere (i Cor. viii. 
i), 17 yp£<ris ifnxriol. It may be ques- 
tioned whether dte^ should be con- 
nected with the preceding or the fol- 
lowing words. Its usual position in 
St Paul, before the words which it 
(Rom. xiii. 4, i Cor. xv. 2, 
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Kparwv Tfjp jce^aXiji/, i^ ov Trap to cwfia Sta twu d<j>tSif 



Gal. iy. 11— there is an exceptional 
reason for the exceptional position in 
GaL iii. 4}— points to the latter con- 
struction. 

Tov poof KjrX] 'the mind qf hii 
fieihi Lcnnenlightenedbythe Spirit; 
comp. BouL Tui* 7 rh 4>p6infiJLa rrjf 
irapKos, It wonld seem that the 
AposUe is here taking up some watch- 
word of the false teachers. They 
doubtless boasted that they were d^ 
rected vir& rov woff. Yes, he answers, 
but it is o vovt TTJs aapKos vfuSv. (}om* 
pare Rev. ii. 24, where the favourite 
Gnostic boast yam<rK€af rii fiaBta is 
characterized by the addition of tov 
SaroKo (see ChJUxUans p. 2981 note 3). 
Comp. August Co^f, x. 67 'Quern 
invenirem qui me reoondliaret tibi ? 
Ambiendum mihi fait ad angelos? 
Qua prece? quibus sacramentis? 
Multi conantes ad te redire, neque 
per se ipsosvalentes, sicut audio, ten- 
tayeruut hnc et inciderunt in deside- 
rium curiosarum yisionum et digni 
habiti sunt illusionibus. Elati enim 
te quesrebant doctrine fiistu, etc.* 

19. av 4cpar«*v] ' not holding /a9t.* 
This is the most common construction 
and meaning of Kpareuf in the New 
Testament; e.g. Mark vii. 8 H^cyrc« 

rijtf €¥To\rjtf TOV GcoG xporcirc Ti)y 
frapadoo-iv tSv ai^p«9r<ov; comp. Cant. 
liL 4 ttpoP hv ^yawTfortv 17 ^xi M<^ 
impaniau aJroy jcol ovk. 6<f>^Ka ovtw, 

Tijw Kc^oXify] ' the Head* regarded 
as a title, so that a person is at once 
suggested^ and the relative which 
foUowB is masculine^ c£ 01^; comp. the 
parallel passage, Ephes. iv. 16 os itrrw 

k.tX The supplication and worship 
of angels is a substitution of inferior 
members for the Head, which is the 
only source of spiritual life and eneigy. 
See the introduction pp. 34, 78, loi 
sq., ii5sq. 

dta n»v difMw icrA.] 'through the 
junctures and ligaments' Galen, when 
describing the structure of the human 



frame, more than once specifies the 
elements of union as twofold: the 
body owes its oompaotness partly to 
the articulation, partly to the iritach' 
ment; e.g. Op. o. p. 734 (ed. KQhn) 
tfari dc o rposroff T^f tnfwBitnns ovtSw 
dirrbt Korii y^i^^t o i>*^ mpos icarck 
SipBpov, 6 di €T€po9 ttarh a'Vfiil>vaiP, 
Similarly, though with a more general 
reference, Aristotle speaks of two 
kinds of union, which he describes 
as a^i; 'contact' and avii^vo'is 
* cohesion' respectively ; MetapK iv. 4 
(p. I0I4)dui^cpri dc o-v/i^vo-iff A<j>ijf 
tvBa piv yhp ovBiw napk Trfv d^^y mpow 
dyayiaj itwuy iv bi Tots avp,v€<l>vK6oiw 
tori Ti Iy ro avrh iv (i/i^oty o itomi 
dvri TOV dnrta^ai <rvpirt<t>VKanu koI 
€lvai ly «.r.X., Phys. Ause, iv. 6 (p. 
213) Tovrois aKJiij itrra^ trvfi^fwrif dc, 
OTOP 3ifKf>« cvcpyctf €V ycMtvncu (comp. 

ib, v. 3, p. 227), Metaph. x. 3 (p. 107 1) 
Saa iariv diftj jcol pifj wii^vortu The 
rehktion of contiguous surfaces and 
the connexion of different parts to- 
gether effect structural unity. This 
same distinction appears in the A- 
postie's language here. Contact and 
attachment are the primary ideas in 
df^ and irvvb^cpM respectively. 

Of the function of a^iy, 'contact,' in 
physiology (ircpl dffnjs r^f iv toIs ifivin' 
icfur) Aristotie spedcs at some length 
in one passage, de Qen, et Corr. L 6 
(p. 322 sq.). It may be mentioned, 
as Ulustrating St Paul's image, that 
Aristotie in this passage lays great 
stress on the mutual sympathy and 
influence of the parts in contact, de- 
scribing them as vaBifriMiL ml iroti^ruca 
and as icunjrixa xal jcinpxk vir* clXXifX«i>y. 
Elsewhere, like St Paul here, he uses 
the plural al d^nii ; de Cado L 1 1 (p. 
280) Th &f€v xfiBopas ore fuv hp ore M 

fu) 6Vf oloV TQS d<l}ds, ZiTi 2iv€V TOV ^Ci- 

p€0'6<u vpofTMpov octroi voTtpov ovK itaiVf 
de €hn. et Corr. i 8 (p. 326) ovrc yc^ 
jcor^ r^ff d<l}iis rifd«x<vai tiuvat Ikd 
t£v biatf}€afmv oSrt bid t£v irop^y, Hk 
§ 9 (p. 327) c2 ydp duucpip€a-$<u bvvarai 
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icai avpSearfJuov einxopnyovfjievov Kai avvfiifia^ofjuevov 



dwarop yhp buufttBfjvai', OOmp. [Plat.] 
AxioefL, p. 365 ▲ avw9ik.9yyApw ras 
Q^i fcol rf amfum pti/iaXcoy. It is 
quite clear from these passages of 
Aristotle, more especially from the 
distinctioii of a4>al and iropoi, that al 
afjtai are the joiningSy the junctures. 
When applied to the human body 
they woidd be ' jointB,' provided that 
we use the word accurately of the re- 
lations between contiguous limbs, and 
not loosely (as it is often used) of the 
parts of the limbs themselres in the 
neighbourhood of the contact Hip- 
pocrates indeed used ai^ asa physio- 
logical term in a different sense, em- 
ploying it as a synonyme for o/x^ora 
ie. the fasciculi of muscles (see (Mea 
Op. xiz. p. 87), but this use was quite 
exceptional and can have no place hera 
Thus al a^ will be almost a synonyme 
for ra SipBpa, differing however (i) as 
being more wide and comprehensire, 
and (2) as not emphasizing so strongly 
the adapUjUion of the contiguous 
parts. 

The considerations just uiged seem 
decisire as to the meaning of the 
word. Some eminent modem critics 
howerer explain al aifxd to be 'the 
senses,' following Theodoret on Ephes. 

ir. 16 6xfiifjp df r^v aXtrBtitrw wpwrtfy^ 
ptwrtp^ /ircidi) Koi adrtf pla rAv ircyrr 
aZo-^frff^y, icai dno rov fUfMJvs r6 wap 
tipofuun. St Chrysostom had led the 
way to this interpretation, though his 
language is less explicit than Theo- 
doret'Sb To such a meaning how- 
ever there are fettal objections, (i) 
This sense of a4>4 is wholly unsup- 
ported. It is true that toudi lies at 
the root of all sensations, and that 
this &ct was recognised by andent 
phydobgists: e.g. Anstoi de Anim. 

^ 13 (p* 435) ^^ t^^ y^ ^<Mif ovdc- 

fiiap iMxtrai SXX/fp aurOifvtp tx*i». But 
here the connexion ends; and unless 
more cogent examples not hitherto ad« 



dnced are forthcomiog, we are justified 
in saying that al dt^ could no more 
be used for al a2<r^o-ciff, than in 
English ' the touches' could be taken 
as a synonyme for 'the sensea' (2) The 
image would be serioudy marred by 
such a meaning. The 6^ and (rvr- 
dc(rfio» would no longer be an ex- 
haustive description of the dements 
of union in the anatomical structure; 
the coigunction of things so incon- 
gruous under the vinculum of the 
same artide and prepodtion, di^rmp 
d<l>€ip Koi tnfMo'yMP, would be un- 
natural; and the intrusion of the 
' senses' would be out of place, where 
the result specified is the supply df 
nourishment drnxopfiyovfjitpop) and the 
compacting of the parts (avpflifiaCo' 
fupop). (3) All the oldest versions, the 
Latin, the Syriac, and the Memphitic, 
explain it otiierwise, so as to refer in 
some way to the connexion of the 
parts of the body; e.g. in the Old 
Latin it is rendei^ nexus here and 
junctura in Ephes. iv. 16. 

avpdiafusp] 'bands,* ligaments,* The 
Greek (rvyd«r/M>f, like the English 'liga- 
ment,' has agenend and aspedal sense. 
In itsgeneral and comprehendve mean- 
ing it denotes any of the connecting 
bwds which strap the body together, 
such as musdes or tendons or liga- 
ments properly so cdled ; in its spedal 
and restricted use it is a 'ligament' 
in the technical sense; comp. Qalen 
Op. IV. p. 369 trvvbfVfLot yap iartPy 6 

yOVP IdUtSi OV KOtP&S OPOIioCofAfVOSf (Tl*- 
fUl P€Vfmd€g fff OOTOV fUP OpfuifUPOP 

wayrmt duartffnfKhg di ^ fit iarovp ^ wit 
fivp. Of the vM^o'fioi or ligaments 
properly so called Galen describes at 
Iragth the several functions and uses, 
more especially as binding and holding 
together the diap$fMi<nit; Op. i. 236^ 
n. 268, 739, m. 149, IV. 2, etc., comp, 
TiuL Locr. de An, Mund. p. 557 onr- 
titrfiQit mrrap Klpaauf roir Mvpoit 
cnwa^c rd SipBpa {Opuse, MythoL ete. 
ed. Gale). In our text indeed oiw 
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av^ei T^i/ av^rjo'iu tov QeoO. ^ei diredaveTe (rvu XpKTT^ 



l^afiot must be taken in its compre- 
hensive sense; but the relation of the 
a^oi to the trvvhtfTfioi, in St Paul still 
remains the same as that of the biap^ 
Opiaatis to the <Tvvb«rfioi in Galon. 

tirixopTfyovfitpoy ic.t.X.] The two func- 
tions performed by the d^ai and trvv 
d€<rfioi are Jlrst the supply of nutri- 
ment etc. (Jirixoprjyovfi€vov)f and se- 
condly the compacting of the frame 
(awfiifiaCofxevov), In other words 
they are the communication of life 
and energy, and the preservation of 
unity and order. The source of all (c( 
ov) is Christ Himself the Head; but 
the channels of communication (dt^ 
tSv jc.r.X.) are the different members 
of His body, in their relation one to 
another. For iirixopr^yovyxvov * bounti- 
fully furnished' see the note on GaL 
iii. 5. Somewhat similarly Aristotle 
speaks of a-mfui icdXXicrra 7r€<t>vKof Koi 
ic€xoprjyfjfi€voyy Pol, iv. I (p. 1288). 
For examples of xopriyia applied to 
functions of the bodily organs, see 

Galen. Op, in. p. 617 eV rais tluirvoaif 
X'^PVJ'^ i^XP^^ votoTrfTof, Alex. Probl, 
i. 81 TO rrXtia-Tov rfjt Tpo<l}TJ£ r^dapov- 
fiivov ;ifopi7y€tTa* vpos yhftaiv rov tto- 
60VS. For avvPiPaC6fi€vov, 'joined to- 
gether, compacted', see the note on 
ii. 2. In the parallel passage, Ephes. 
iv. 16, this part of the image is more 
distinctly emphasized, avvapfjto\ovfA€- 
vov kclL avpfiiPa(6fji€vou. The difference 
corresponds to the different aims of 
the two epistles. In the Oolossian 
letter the vital connexion with the 
Head is the main theme; in the 
Ephesian, the unity in dirersity among 
the members. 

ovfei TTiv aC^a-of Jc.r.X.] By the two- 
fold means of contact and attach- 
ment nutriment has been diffused and 
structural unity has been attained, 
but these are not the ultimate result; 
they are only intermediate processes; 
the end is growth. Comp. Arist. 
Metaph, iv.4(p. 1014) av^ritnv c^ct d* 
irtpov T« &WT€<rBai koi (rvfin€<f)vK€' 



vat...dta0€pe& dc frvfixf^vfris ai(f>fjs, where 
growth is attributed to the same two 
physiological conditions as here. 

TOV Q€pv] i.e. 'which partakes of 
God, which belongs to God, which 
has its abode in God.' Thus the finite 
is truly united with the Infinite; the 
end which the false teachers strove 
in yain to compass is attained; the 
Gospel vindicates itself as the true 
theanthropism, after which the human 
heart is yearning and the human in- 
tellect is feeling. See above p. 117 
sq. With this conclusion of the sen- 
tence contrast the parallel passage 
Ephes. iv. 16 r^y aS^aiv rov aaifuxrot 
7roi€iTai €if olKodofMTJp iavTov iv 
dydiFff, where again the different 
endings are determined by the dif- 
ferent motives of the two epistles. 

The discoveries of modem physi- 
ology have inyested the Apostle's 
language with far greater distinctness 
and force than it can hare worn to 
his own contemporaries. Any expo- 
sition of the nervous system more 
especially reads like a oommentaiy on 
his image of the relations between the 
body and the head. At every turn we 
meet with some fresh illustration 
which kindles it vrith a flood of light. 
The Tolitdon communicated from the 
brain to the limbs, the sensations of 
the extremities telegraphed back to 
the brain, the absolute mutual sym- 
pathy between the head and the 
members, the instantaneous paralysis 
ensuing on the interruption of con- 
tinuity, all these add to the com- 
pleteness and life of the image. But 
the following passages will show how 
even ancient scientific speculation was 
feeling after those physiological truths 
which the image involves; Hippocr. 
de Morb. Saer. p. 309 (ed. Foese) Kara 
ravra voiii(c» rov cyiccf^MiXov dvvafuv 
7r\€i<mjv c'xfii' cV r^ dv6p<air<^...ol 9c 
o^^aXfiol Ka\ ra ovara Kal rj ykao'a'a 
Ka\ al x^'^P^^ "^^^ o^ irodtSy oia ov o cy«c€- 
(fnikos yivmaKUy roiavra vmjpfTovai..* 
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airo Tiav o"TOi;^c/ft)i/ tov KocjioVy ti w^^touTe^ ev Kocfita 



cp dc rhv avp€at9 6 €yK€<l>a\os iariv 6 
dtayycXXa)v...du>ri <^i7fil rov eyjC€<^aXoy 
etyoi TOV 4pfirjv€vovTa rffv trut^ciy, ai dc 
4^p€V€s SKKtOi Huofui €Xov(ri r§ rvxg 
K€KTrffififov, . .Xryovo-i W rivts w '0poi^ 
o/zry r§ Kapdijf Koi rb dvuofiepop rovro 
€<m Ka\ TO <l)povTl(oi^ TO di ovx ovrag 

Ttv dXXa ndirr<ov Tovrew 6 cyicc'c^aXof 
aiTios iari»..,irp&TOi altrBaptToi 6 iy- 
iC€<^aXo( r«0y iv r^ a-dfiari eVcomw 
(where the theory is mixed up with 
some cmions physiological specnla- 
tioDs), Galen. Op, l 235 avtos hi 6 
^yK€<f>aKo9 &n fiiv dpx^ TOi£ vtvpotf 
Sfratri Tijt dwdfieas c<rrcy, ivapy&s 
€pa$ofUP,.. vmpou he ws carrbs toi£ 
VfvpotSf oJ^«i> 4K€iim flraXiv mpov ti 
fjtopioy €mir€firr€if fj vrjyri th avTaw 
tarivy tr &bf)\op, ib. IV. p. II apxTf fitP 
yap avT&p (Le. t&p vnfpop) 6 €yKt<f>akat 
€<rTi, Ka\ TO, TrdSrf th avTov (fiipei^ olov 
tlv apovpop Tiva ttjs \0yumKfj9 ^x9*' 
ZK^trit ^ €vr€vO€Py olop npepvov Ttvos 
-ftf dMpoP dvi^KOPTos fuyoy 6 pc»tuu6s 
iari five\hs,..arvfiirap If oiSt» t6 <r£fia 
ti€TaKafipdp«i di ovt&p irpwrit yuh Koi 
liakurra jtttn^crfodr, eVl TavTjj d* cdvOif' 
ir€<»Sj XIV. p. 313 avTff yap (i.e. ij 
lec^oXi;) KaOcatep tis dicpmrokis i<m tov 
ctofAOTOs KcA t£p Tiiu&Tar»p icai dpoy- 
Kmtyrartap dpOpdirois ala-Bija-etiP oliofni' 

ptop, Plata had made the head the 
central oi^gan of the reason {Tim. 69 
sq.: see Grote's Plato iil pp. 272^ 
287, Ariitotls n. p. 179 sq.), if in- 
deed the ^)ecalations of the Timssnis 
may be regarded as giving his serious 
physiological views ; but he had postu* 
lated other centres of the emotions 
and the appetites, the heart and the 
abdomen. Aristotle, while rightly re- 
fusing to localise the mind as mind, 
had taken a retrograde step physio- 
logically, when he transferred the 
centre of sensation from the brain to 
the heart ; e.g. d6 Part, Anim. u, 10 
(p. 656). Galen, criticizing his pre- 
decessors, says of Aristotle drjXot can 
KaTtyp»Kcks fup avTOv (he,. tov iyMffidr 



Xov) rcXcoy dxprfirrlaPf <f>aP€pSs ^ o/m>- 
Xoyeip aldovfi€Pos (Op. IIL p. 625). The 
Stoics however (Z^pop koX Xpva-tmrof 
dfut Ty <r<f>€Ttpa x^pf iroprC) were even 
worse offenders ; and in reply to them 
more especially Galen elsewhere dis- 
cusses the question irorepov cyiccS^aXo; 
7J Kopdia TTjp dpxrjp ex^h Op, V. p. 213 
sq. Bearing in mind all this diversity 
of opinion among ancient physiologists, 
we cannot fail to be struck in the 
text not only with the correctness of 
the image but also with the propriety 
of the terms; and we are forcibly 
reminded that among the Apostle's 
most intimate companions at this time 
was one whom he calls 'the beloved 
physician' (iv. 14). 

20—23. 'You died with Christ to 
your old life. All mundane relations 
have ceased for you. Why then 'do 
you— you who have attained your 
spiritual manhood — submit still to 
the rudimentary disciplineof children ? 
Why do you— you who are citizens of 
heaven— bow your necks afresh to 
the tyranny of material ordinances, as 
though you were still living in the 
world ? It is the same old story again ; 
the some round of hard, meaningless, 
vexatious prohibitions, 'Handle not,' 
' Taste not,' 'Touch not' What foUy ! 
When all these things — these meats 
and drinks and the like — ^are earthly, 
perishable, wholly trivial and unim- 
portant! They are used, and there 
is an end of them. What is this, but 
to draw down upon yourselves the 
denunciations uttered by the prophet 
of old 1 What is this but to abandon 
God's word for precepts which are 
issued by human authority and incul- 
cated by human teachers } All such 
things have a show of wisdom, I grant 
There is an officious parade of re* 
ligious devotion, an eager affectation 
of humility; there is a stem ascetio 
rigour, which ill-treats the body : but 
there is nothing of any real value 
to check indulgence of the flesh.' 
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Soyfiari^earOe; **M^ ayj^ fiti^e yevaij juijSc dlyif^ **(a 



2a From the theological tenets of 
the false teachers the Apostle turns 
to the ethical — from the objects of 
their worship to the principles of 
their condnct The baptism mto 
Oluist^ he srgmesy is death to the 
world. The Christian has passed 
away to another sphere of existence. 
Mundane ordinances have ceased to 
hare any Talne for him, because his 
mundane life has ended. They be- 
long to the category of the perishable ; 
he has been tran^ted to the region 
oftheetenial. It is therefore a denial 
of his Ghristiani^ to subject himself 
again to their tyranny, to return once 
more to the dominion of the world. 
See again the note on iii i. 

tl oirc^cSycrc] ' if ye disd, when ye 
were bapticed into Christ' For this 
connexion between baptism and death 
see the notes on ii ii, iiL 3. This 
death has many aspects in St Paul's 
teaching. It is not only a dying with 
Christ, 2 Tim. ii. 11 c2 y^ ovmhtc^o- 
w/Acy ; but it is also a dying io or /rom 
someUiing. This is sometimes repre- 
sented as ftn, Bom. ri. 2 oirtwts mrtBct- 
vofU¥ 7% afiapri^ (comp. TV. 7, 8) ; 
sometimes as seif, 2 Cor. r* 14,1$ ipaol 
irayrcff mr€$a»op,,.lifa ol ffivrtg firfxtri 
4qvtoU {maiv; sometimes as the lau>j 
Bom. rii. 6 Kanipy^Ofjiitp ano rov yo- 
ftov dwoBcofom'ts, QsL ii. 19 dia vofiov 
pofjL^ dtr€$a»o¥ ; sometimeB still more 
widely as the world, regarded as the 
sphere of all material rules and all 
mundane interests, so here and iii 3 
6art&6)ftrt yap. In all cases St Paul 
uses the aorist dviBwfw^ nerer the 
perfect riSmfKa ; for he wiedies to em« 
phasize the one absolute mm, which 
was mariced by the change of changes. 
When the aorist is wanted, the com- 
pound verb diro^i^o'xcivis used ; when 
the periect, the simple verb Bw^tnixw ; 
see Buttmann ^tff/*. Qramm, § 114. 
This rule holds uniTcrsally in the 
Greek Testament 

dir^ T&p oroiX' ^**^ 'K.rX] La 'from 



the rudimentary, disciplinary, ordi* 
nances, whose sphere is the mundane 
and sensuous': see the note on ver. 
8. For the pregnant expression dfro- 
$aimp dro COmp. GaL T. 4 itanipyrfirjfrt 
diro ILpurrw (so too Bom. yiL 2, 6), 
2 Cor. xL y<l>$apj,,.diro rijg cnrXon^or, 
and see A. Buttmann p. 277 note. 

doyfufr/fccr^ff] *ar6 ye overridden 
with precepUf ordinanceeJ In the 
Lxx the verb ioyiiarlC€»» is* used seve- 
ral times, meaning 'to issue a decree,' 
£sth. iii c^ I Es<&. ri. 33, 2 Mace x. 
8, XT. 36,3 Maca It. ii. Elsewhere 
it is applied most commonly to the 
precepts of philosophers; e.g. Justin 
ApoL L y ol dp ^EXXijcrt ra avroU 
dp€<rrii doyfiarltraprtf ^k iravr^g r^ 
M dyofurri <l>i\oa'otl>ias irpoaayopcv- 
ovrat (comp. § 4), Epict iiL 7. 17 sq. 
tl Btktis c&oA <l>^60tt<f>os,,,lkryfUKriCmp 
ra al<rxpd. Here it would include 
alike the doypara of the Mosaic law 
(ver. 14) and the doy/Mzro of the 'phi- 
losophy' denounced above (rer. 8). 
Both are condemned; the one as super- 
seded though once authoritative, the 
other as wholly vexations and un- 
warrantabla Examples are given in 
the following verse, /i^ a^ «.rX 
For the construction here^ where 
the more remote object, whidi would 
stand in Uie dative with the active 
voice (2 Mace x. 8 4doypdTurap..,T^ 
rmp 'lovdaW tdwti), becomes .the 
nominative of the passive, compare 

XpflpoTidia-Baii Matt iL 12, 22, di<KO- 

ptitrBfu Mark x. 45, and see Winer 
§ xxxix. p. 326, A. Bottmann pu 163, 
Kfihner § 378, n. p. 109. 

21. Ml) 9e^ K.rX] The Apostle dis- 
paragingly repeats the prohilntions of 
the &lse teadiers in their own words, 
'Handle not, n'either taste, neither 
touch.' The rabbinical passages quoted 
in Sch5ttgen show bow exactly St 
Paul's language reproduces, not only 
the spirit, but even the form, of these 
iiyunctions. The Latin ccmunenti^ 
ton^ Hilaiy and Pdagius, suppose 
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those prohibitionB to be the Apostle's 
own, thus makiDgaoomplete shipwreck 
of the sense. So too St Ambrose de 
Noe et Area 25 (i. p. 267), dsAbr.t 
6 (l p. 300X We may infer from the 
langoage of St Angostine who argaes 
against it, that this was the popdar 
interpretation in his day : Epiti. cziz. 
(XL p. 512} 'tanqnam pneoeptam pu- 
tatnr apostdi, nesdo quid tangere, 
ga8tare,attaniinare,prohibentis.' The 
ascetic tendency of the age thus 
&stened npon a slight obscurity in 
l^e Greek and miMle the Apostle 
recommend the very practices which 
he disparaged. For a somewhat simi» 
hur instance of a misinterpretation 
commonly receiyed see the note on 
rois d6yiuuruf yer. 14. Jerome how- 
eyer (l p. 878} had rightly interpreted 
the passage, illustrating it by the pre* 
cepts of the Talmud. At a still earlier 
date Tertullian, Adv, Mare. y. 19, 
giyes tiie correct interpretation, 

'These pn^ibitions relate to defile- 
ment contracted in divers ways by 
contact with impure objects. Some 
were doubtless reenactments of the 
Mosaic law ; while others would be 
exaggerations or additions of a rigor- 
ous asceticism, such as we find among 
the Essene prototypes of these Coloa- 
sian heretics, e.g. the ayoidance of oil, 
of wine, or of flesh-meat^ the shunning 
of contact with a stranger or a re- 
ligious inferior, and the like; see pp. 
85 sq. For the religious bearing of 
this asceticism, as springing from the 
dualim of these heretical teachers, 
see aboye pp. 79, 104 sq. 

Sbltg] The diiOTerence between ^frrc(r> 
Au and ^iyyoMiv. is not great^ and in 
some passages where they occur toge- 
ther, it is hard to dlstmgoish them: 
e.g. Exod* zix. 1 2 vpwrix'^ iavroit rov 
oMi/S^Mu tU rh opos Jtol B ly ttp n oiJ- 
rov* vas 6 d^a/iciroff rov Zpovg Bopot^ 
TffXcvr^ircijEur. Baceh.6iy ovr tfOiytp 
oSff ^^a^ ^iMAvfAiuUdeO&n^tCorr* 
i 8 (p. 326) tihrloi yiyv€TM ^^dft€va 



Dion OhrySb Or. xzxiy. (n. p. 50) ol 
^ €K napMpyou npoo'laaip dwrofifpoi 
fjLovop rov ftpdyfums, ^awap ol <nroyd$r 
BiyyapovT9£y Themist Paraphr. 
ArUt, 95 rifiw h^ a^v aur£p H wi toOa i 
rmp tdfrBrjrmp oMtyjcacby* xal yap roilf* 
popa adr^s cV rw inrtvBai jcal Biy* 
yip tip. But S/ttTwBat is the stronger 
word of the twa This arises from 
the fact that it frequently suggests, 
though it does not necessarily inyolye, 
the idea of a voluntary or conscious 
effort^ ' to take hold of '--a suggestion 
which is entirely wanting to the co» 
lourless word Biyyatmip; comp. The- 
mist Faraphr, ArisL 94 17 r«y (m«y 
(10^ Kplais coTi jtal dpTiKriy^tt rov Biy^ 

yapopTos. Hence in Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. 
5 ori ov, ^kSmi, opA, Srcof ptp rov aprtm 
^V^9) cif ovd«y Ti)y x^^f^ dna^ptpoPf 
Stop df rovrwy ripos B lyji Sy €^Bvs otroKo- 

Baipti T^y X*^ ^^^ ^ x*<P^M<>'^/>a icr A. 
Thus the w<»dschosenin the Latin Ver- 
sions, tangere for amtcBai and attami' 
nars or earUrectar^ for Biytlp, are un« 
fortunate, and ought to be transposed. 
Our English Version, probably influ- 
enced by the Latin, has erred in the 
same direction, translating ivrto'Btu 
by 'touch' and Btytip by 'handle.* 
Here again they must be tnmsposed. 
' Handle' is too strong a word for ei- 
ther; though in default of a better it 
may stand for SwrtoBai, which it more 
nearly represents. Thus the two words 
a^ and Biyus being separate in mean- 
^?> ycvoir may well interpose ; and the 
three together will form a descending 
series, so that, as Besa (quoted in 
Trench N. T. Syn. § xviL pu 57) well 
expresses it, 'decrescente semper 
oratione, intelligatur orescere super* 
stitio.* 

On the other hand k^ has been 
interpreted here as referring to the 
relation of husband and i^fe, as e.g. 
in I Cor. yii i yvyouc^^ /i^ cbrrco' Au ; 
and the prohibition would then be 
illustrated by the teaching of the he- 
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reiics in i Tim. iv. 3 K»\v6vrap ya/xcZv. 
But, whatoTor likelihood there may be 
that the Colossion false teachers also 
held this doctrine (see above p. 85 sq.), 
it nowhere appears in the context, 
and we should not elpect so import- 
ant a topic to be dismissed thus cur- 
sorily. Moreorer Biyya»€w is used as 
commonly in this meaning as airrta-Btu 
(see Oataker Op. Grit. p. 79, and ex- 
amples might be multiplied); so that 
all ground for assigning it to anrta- 
$4u especially is removed. Both air- 
r€a$€u and ^cyydvctv refer to defile- 
ment incurred through the sense of 
touchy though in difierent degrees; 
' Handle not, nor yet taste, nor even 
touch.* 

22. ' Only consider what is the real 
import of this scrupulous avoidance. 
Why, you are attributing an inherent 
value to things which are fleeting; 
you yourselves are citizens of eternity, 
and yet your thoughts are absorbed 
in the perishable.' 

a] ^ which things J Le. the meats 
and drinks and other material objects, 
regarded as impure to the touch. The 
antecedent to of is implicitly involved 
In the prohibitions firi a^ k.tX 

iariv tif (^Bopaii] ^are destined for 
corruption.' For similar expressions 
see Acts viii. 20 cTi; c/r diraiKuav 
(comp. ver 23 ccr x^^^^ ntKpias Kal 
avvd€<rfiOP adiKiag...ovTa\ 2 Pet. il 12 

ycytmnjfjJva th aXoxrtv jcai xfiBopcaf, 

For the word 4>Bopdy involving the idea 
of 'decomposition,' see the note on Gal. 
Ti. 8. The expression here corresponds 
to €hd<l>€bpwya€KfiaX\€Tai (^mrojpev^rcu), 
Matt. xt. 17, Mark vii. 19. 

t^ ctiroxp^o'ti'] ' in the consuming.* 
Comp. Senec. de Vityheat. 7 'in ipso 
usu sui peritmamT While the verb 
dfroxp<5fiat is common, the substantive 
itrr6xpri<ris is extremely rare: Plut. 
Mor. p. 267 f x'^ipctv Tois TOtavrmi 
awoxprjo-fai tCtii tnxrroKtus rc3v irtpvtr^v 
(i.ei 'by such modes of consuming and 
abridging superfluities'), Dion. Hal. 



A. i2. i. 58 iv diroxp^trei yijs fuUpas, 
Tue unusual word was chosen for its 
expressiveness: the XRV^^^ here was 
an dir6xpi)<rts ; the things could not 
be used without rendering them unfit 
for further use. The subtlety of the 
expression in the orighial cannot be 
reproduced in any translation. 

On the other hand the clause is 
sometimes interpreted as a continua- 
tion of the language of the ascetic 
teachers; 'Touch not things which all 
lead to ruin by their abuse.' This in- 
terpretation however has nothing to 
recommend it It loses the point of 
the Apostle's argument ; while it ))ut8 
upon etvat €ls <l>Bopciif a meaning which 
is at least not natural 

Kara k.tX] connected directly with 
w. 20, 21, so that the words a eoTi».v« 
r§ d7roxp^o'€i are a parenthetical com- 
ment. 

TO ivraKfjurra K.rX] The absenCe of 
both preposition and article before d&- 
batrtioKtag shows that the two words 
are closely connected. They are placed 
here in their proper order; for hfraK- 
fjLora describes the source of authority 
and dUkuTKoXiaf the medium of com- 
munication. The expression is taken 
ultimately from Isaiah xxix. 13, where 
the words run in the lxz, ndrtjw dc 

o-c/Soin-ai fir, ISMxtKovtts iH'aKpara d»* 
BfHovrav Koi diSao-icaXtaff. The Evan- 
gelists (Matt XV. 9, Mark viL 7), quot- 
ing the passage, substitute in the latter 

clause dtbaa'KovT€g didcuricdkias cpfaX- 
fuxra dpQpt&wtov. 

The coincidences in St Paul's lan- 
guage here with our Lord's words as 
related in the Gospels (Matt xv. 
I — ^20, Mark vii. i — 23) are strildng, 
and suggest that the Apostle had this 
discourse in his mind, (i) Both alike 
argue against these vexatious ordi- 
nance ffom the perishableness of 
meats. (2) Both insist upon the indif- 
ference of such things in themselves! 
In Mark viL 19 the Evangelist em« 
phasizes the importance of our Lord's 
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words on this occanon, as practically 
abolishing the Mosaic distinction of 
meats by declaring all alike to be 
clean {Ka$apiCa>v; see the note on yer. 
i6). (3) Both alike connect such or- 
dinances with the practices condemn- 
ed in the prophetic denunciation of 
Isaiah. 

23. 'All such teaching is worthless. 
It may bear the semblance of wisdom ; 
but it wants the reality. It may make 
an officious parade of religious B<sryice ; 
it may vaunt its humility; it may 
treat the body with merciless rigour; 
but it entirely fails in its chief aim. 
It is powerl^ to check indulgence of 
the flesh.' 

oTiva] 'w^ich sort qf things.^ Not 
only these particular precepts, iM,fj a^^ 
k,tX»^ but all precepts falling under 
the same categoiy are condemned. 
For this force of artva as distinguished 
from 9, see the notes on GaL iv. 24, 
T. 19, Phil. iv. 3. The antecedent 
here is not ivrakfua-a Koi didaa-Ka" 
\iag ic.f.X., but the prohibitions given 
in ver, 21. 

Xoyov fiev k.tX'] 'having a reputa- 
tion for tDUdoniy but not the reality. 
The corresponding member, which 
should be introduced by dc, is sup- 
pressed; the pppositive clause being 
postponed and appearing later in a 
new form, ovk iv r^fij nvi ic«r.X. Such 
0uppressioi)3 are common in classical 
writers, more especially in Plato ; see 
Kiihn/er § 531, n. p. 813 sq., Jelf § 766, 
and comp. Wiper § Ixiii p. 719 sq. 
St Jerome therefore is not warranted 
in attributing St Paul's language here 
to 'imperitiaarti8grammaticsB'(jB|pif^. 
cxxi. Op. II. p. 884). On the contrary 
it is just the license which an adept 
in a language would be more likely 
to toke tjban a novice. 

In this sentence "h^qyop Zxovra xro" 
<l>iaf IB best taken as a single {uredicate, 
80 that fOTiv is disconnected from 
Ixtn^o- Otherwise the construction 
gaT}¥ tf^Qtrra (fpr ?)(€*) would be 



supported by many parallels in the 
Greek Testament; see Winer § zlv. 

p. 437. 

The phrase Xoypv c^c* vivos, so far 
as I have observed, has four meaningK. 
(a) Two as applied to the thinking 
Butfject, (i) *To take account of, to hold 
in account) to pay respect to': ag. 
jEsch. Prom, 231 fiporSv dc rw ra- 
\(uir<op<ov "koyov ovk ttrx^v ovd^va, De- 
mosth. de Cor on. § 199 c&frrp 17 dofijr 
tj irpoyovtav fj rod fi,f\XovTog alSvos 
€ix« Xoyov, Plut Vit. Philop. 18 ir£s 
a^^ov €Ktlvov \6yov cxetv roD dvdpos 

K.r.X. (ii) 'To possess the reason or 
account or definition of,' 'to have t» 
scientific knowledge of;' Plato Oorg. 

p. 465 A T€xvi]v dc avrriv ov <l>rffu givm 
aXX* €iijF€tpiaVf on ovk ?;f«i XoyoK oi5- 
diva £v fFpoatl>€p€i, onola arra Hiv ^v- 
ai» iurlvy and so frequently. These 
two senses are recognised by Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. i. 13 (p. 1102), where ho 
distinguishes the meaning of the ex- 
pressions ^x^'*' Xoyoy roO irarpbs tj t£v 
ff>iko»v and cxccv Xoyov ro>v paBtfTiKCiv. 
O) Ti^o as applied to the object qf 
thought, (iii) *To have the credit or 
reputation of,' as hera This sense of 
cx«tv Xoypv, 'to be reputed,' is more 
commonly found with an infinitive: 
ag. Plato Epin. 987 B apros 'A^podi- 
rrfg ilvtu fr^ibov txft Xoyov. (iv) 'To 
fulfil the definition of^ to possess the 
characteristics, to have the nature of ; 
ag. Philo Fit. Cont. 4 (n. p. 477) Ua- 
Ttpov df mfyijf Xoyov tfxovj Plut. Mor, 
p. 037 I> '^o dc ®ov ovTt dpxfji J^xc* Xo- 
yov, ov yap v4>iO'TaTtu vp&rov, oCtm 
okou ^f^viv, drcXcff yap iirriv, ib. 640 9 
del irpor to ifiifinrrtvofuvov x^p^^ Xoyov 
cxciv f6 dc^o/Mvov. The senses of Xo- 
yov cxe&v with other constructions, or 
as used absolutely, are very various, 
e.g. 'to be reasonable,' 'to hold disr 
course^' 'to bear a ratio/ etc., but do 
not come under consideration here. 
Nor again does such an expression as 
Plut Mor. p. 550 fup-c TOP Xoyov 
fXfov Toy vofioOeroVf 'not being in posy 
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BOBsion of, not knowing, the intention 
of the legislator'; for the definite ar- 
ticle removes it from the categoiy of 
the cases considered. 

cV t&eXoBpntrKtUf] Sn eolunteeredf 
self-imposed, officious, supererogatory 
service* One or both of these two 
ideas, (i) 'excessire readiness, officious 
seal/ (ii) 'afiectation, unreality,' are in- 
Tolred in this and similar compounds; 
e.gt 4$t\o^ov\€la, ^BeXoKaKJiO'iSj /dcAo- 

\oirp6(€vosi these compounds being 
used most frequently, though not al- 
ways (as this last word shows), in a 
bad sense. This mode of expression 
was naturalised in Latin, as appears 
from Augustine Eptet (»lix. 27 (n. 
p. 514) 'Sic enim et yulgo didtur qui 
divitem affectat thelodires, et qui s»- 
pientem thelosapiens, et cetera hi^us- 
modi'. Epiphanius, when writing of 
the Pharisees, not content with the 
word here supplied by St Paul, coins 
a double compound tSiXoirtpurovBprj' 
cricua, HofT, L 16 (p. 34). 

rafrciyo0po(rvi^] The word is here 
disparaged by its connexion, as in tcr. 
18 (see the note there). The force of 
ff^eXo- may be regarded as carried on 
to it. Real genuine rmrtwo^pofrCpii 
is commended below; iii. 12. 

a^idc(^ crafuiror] ^hard treatment 
qfihe body.' The expression d^ccdccv 
rov (Ttjfiaror is not uncommon, being 
used most frequently, not as here of 
ascetic discipline, but rather of cou- 
rageous exposure to hardship and 
danger in war, e.g. Lysias Or. Fun. 
25, Joseph. B. J, iii. 7. 18, Ludan 
Anaeh. 24, Plut Fit Perid. 10; in 
Plut Mor. pu 137 howerer of a stu- 
dent's toil, and t6. p. 135 b, more gene- 
rally of the rigorous demands made 
by the fM>ul on the body* The substan- 
tive o^cidf M or it^thia does not often 
occur. On. the forms in -eta and -(a 
deriyed from adjectires in -ijf see 
Buttmann Ai^f. Chramm. § 119, n. 
p. 416 sq. The great preponderance 



of manuscript authority favours the 
form a<ti€ib€i(f, here: but in such ques- 
tions) of orthography the fiict car- 
ries less weight thui in other matters. 
The irol before d^cidct^ should proba- 
bly be omitted ; in which Case d(l>€id€iif, 
becomes an inistrumental dative, ex- 
plaining \6yov txovra <ro<l>iaf. While 
the insertion would naturally occur to 
scribes, the omission gives more point 
to the sentence. The dBekoBpijaxtia 
Koi rtm€ivo<l>po<ruyrf as the religious 
elements are thus separated from the 
d0f idcui (rtt/uoroff as the practical rulei 
OVK iv Ti/ig jcrA.] 'yet not really qf 
any value to remedy indulgence qf 
the fleeh.^ 80 interpreted the words 
supply the oppositive clause to \oyop 
fup tfx^"^^ trotjiiasf as the presence of 
the negative ovk naturaUy suggests. 
If the sentence had been undisturbed, 
this oppositive clause would naturally 
have been introduced by dc, but the 
interposition of cV tBikoBprfa-KtUf ir.r.X. 
has changed its form by a sort of at- 
traction. For this sense of h rifiS 
Gomp. Ludan Merc eond. 17 r^ Kau^ 
rmw virobrffWTttv iv nnj TUfi Koi circ/ic- 
Xc/f i<rriv: similariy Horn. IL ix. 319 
cV dc Ij Tifii k.tX The preposition 
irpof , like our English */or\ when used 
after words denoting utility, value, 
suffidency, etc., not uncommonly in- 
troduces the object to cheek or prevent 
or cure which tbe thing is to be em* 
ployed. And even though utility may 
not be directly expressed in words, 
yet if the idea of a something to be 
remedied is present, this prepontion 
is freely used notwithstanding. See 
Isocr. Phil 16 (p. 85) irpof Tobf PapPd' 
povs xri^^f^^y Arist. II. A, iii. 21 (p* 
522) irvfi^fpct vp6t rht ^lappoias 17 rot* 
avnj fuSXicrro, de Reepir, 8 (p. 474) 
dvayKti ylifia-Bat KQTaijrv^iWf c{ ficXXci 
T€v^€<rB<u awnfpias' rovro yhp fioifBti 
vpof Tcainiv rijv ^opcxv, Ludan Piic. 
27 xpri€ripo¥ yovv Kiai vphs ^Keivovf rb 
roiovrov, Galen Op. xn* p. 399 XP^i"*^ 
vtf ye riwt nphs rb vaBot dpKvtUf rrt* 
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arty p. 420 rov dmrrot avrh nphs <iA«»- 
V€Kias ^aXiucfM»(r€iff JCrA., p. 430 awt- 
6TjKaF..,<f>apfiaKa irpo£ ptovaus rpixaSf 
p. 47^ j3pa;(uran7y ^X^*^^ dvya/uv ttff 
irpof r^ irpoKtifuvop avfurrmfia, p. 482 
rovro dc ical irp^c r^ tV Skt^ rf trafutri 
4(aif$i^fiaTaa<l}6dpaxp4fifi6v€aTUfy'p,^ 1 4 
XP>lor4oif d( ira<ri rotr apityfypofifUvois 
PorfBiJuaai irpos r^ yivop^vat di tfyKov 
(TIP Kt<l>akakyiagy p. 60 1 KoKXtoTov npos 
avTTJp <f>apfjLaKOP iyxe6fi€P0P vapbivov 

livpmf. These examples from Galen 
are only afew ont of probably some hun- 
dreds, which might be collected from 
the treatise in which they occur, tiie 
de Compoiitiane Medieamentorum, 

The iiuiguage, wluch the Colossian 
false teachers would use, may be in- 
ferred from the account given by Philo 
of a Judaic sect of mystic ascetics, 
who may be regarded, not indeed as 
their direct, but as their collateral 
ancestors (see p. 66, note 2, p. 94), the 
Therapeutes of Egypt ; de Fit Cent 
§ 4 (iL p. 476 sq.) rpiKfrntruf virh <ro- 
<l>lag hrru^fxtpoi nkovalmg Koi A^ovrnt 
rh doyfiara X^PVfY^^^t ^^ ical...fio- 
\i£ di' l{ iffAtp£v diroytvtvBai rpa^ 
ff^s dvayKaiof, . .aiTOvmu d^. . .dptov cv- 
rcXQ, Jtot ti'^rop aXtf^.norop vb»p pofict' 
Tuuop auToi£ €aTip...v\jia'fiop^p ms 
cX^pov rt tedi /r^SovXov iitrpafoiitpoi 
i^rjs ml a-tipairos. St Paul appar 
rently haa before him some similar 
exposition of the yiews of the Colos- 
sian heretics, either in writing or 
(more probably) by report from Epa- 
phras. In reply he altogether denies 
the claims of this system to the title 
of tro4>^ 9 1^0 disrates the value of 
these doyfiara; he allows that this 
frXTfCftopi is the great evil to be check- 
ed, the fatal disease to be cured; but 
he will not admit that the remedies 
prescribed have any substantial and 
lasting efficacy. 

The interpretation here offered is 
not new, but it has been strangely 
overlooked or despised. The pas- 
sages adduced will I tnut show the 



groundlessness of objections which 
have been brought against it owing to 
the use of the preposition; and in all 
other respects it seems to be far pre- 
ferable to any rival explanation which 
has been suggested. The favourite 
interpretations in ancient or modem 
times divide themselves into two 
classes, according to the meaning as- 
signed to fTpOS w\lJ€rfJLOPTlP TTJS COpKOf* 

(i) It is explained in a good sense: 
' to satisfy the reasonable wants of the 
body.' In this case ovk iv rifti rtpl is 
generally interpreted, 'not holding it 
(the body) in any lumour.* So the 
majority of the fetthers, Greek and 
Latin. This has the advantage of 
preserving the continuity of the words 

OVK ip rtfty rt»\ npos itkyivpop^p x.r A. : 

but it assigns an impossible sense to 
irXi/o-ftoi^ rijs trapKos. For nkriapop^ 
always denotes ' repletion '» 'suifeit- 
ing', 'excessive indulgence', and can- 
not be used of a reasonable attention 
to the physical cravings of nature; as 
Galen says. Op, XV. p. 1 13 troyrttir cZ«»- 
Bor»v ov fiopop larp&p oKKh xal rw SX" 
\mv 'EXXiJftty rh rris ifKriapoinjs tpopua 
fioXXov irtir /iri^pciy raXt vircp^o- 
Xacff r^ff 0'Vfifi€Tpov iro(rori;roff : 
and certainly neither the Apostle nor 
the Colossian ascetics were likely to 
depart from this universal rule. To 
the long list of passages quoted in 
Wetstem may be added such refer- 
ences as Philo Leff. ad CaiL § i (il 
p. 546), Clem, Horn, viii. 15, Justin 
Dial. 126, Dion. Alex, in Euseb. HJE. 
TiL 25 ; but they might be increased 
to any extent. (2) A bad sense is 
attached to vXfjaiiop^f as usage de- 
mands. And here two divergent in- 
terpretations have been put forward. 
(i) The proper continuity of the sen- 
tence is preserved, and tiie words ovk 
ip Tifi§ Ttp\ n-pot nhiapop^p rrjg oapKos 
are r^^arded as an exposition of the 
doctrine of the false teachers from 
their own point qf view. So Theo- 
dore of UoptuesUai ov rlfuoip pofuCop- 
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III. *Ei ovp cvi/riyepdtiTe tw XpiCTw, to, apco ^ly- 
TCLTey ov 6 XpKTTO^ io'Tiu €1/ ^€^ia Tov Qsov Kadi^/xei/o^* 



ras TO duL irdtfTcnv nkrjpovv rfjv aapKa, 
dKKii yap fioKkov alpovfi€vovs drnxfo-Bm 
TOP TToXXcDV dm Trjy roy vofiov frapdbo- 
truf. This able expoBitor hQwover is 
eyidently dissatisfied, for he intro- 
duces his explanation with the words 
aa-a<f)f£ fiiv cWf, jSovXcrai dc elirtlv 
fcrX; and his explanation has not 
been adopted hj others. Either the 
sentence, sp interpreted, becomes flat 
and unmeaning, though it is obviously 
intended to clinch the whole matter ; 
or the Apostle is made to confirm the 
value of the verv doctrines which he 
is combatii)g. (li) The sentence is 
regarded as discontinuous; and it is 
interpreted, * not qf any real value* 
(or ' not consisting in anything com- 
mendable*, or *not holding the body 
in any honour^ but * tending to gra- 
tify the carnal desires' or 'mind'). 
This in some form or other is almost 
universally adopted by modem inter- 
preters, and among the ancients is 
found in the pommentator Hilary. 
The objections to it are serious, (a) 
The dislocation of the sentence is in- 
explicable. There is no indication 
either in the grammar or in the voca- 
bulary that a separate and oppositive 
clause begins with irpos lOirjapovfiv 
jc.r.X., but on the contrary everything 
points to an unbroken continuity, (ff) 
The sense wh^ch it attaches to TrXi^q- 
fwvjj TTjs <rapK6s is either forced and 
unqi^tural, or it makes the Apostlp 
say what he could not have said, If 

7rkri<rfiovfl Trj% q-apKOi COuld have the 

sense which Hilary assigns to it^ ' ^ar 
gina camalis sensus traditio humana 
est', or indeed if it could mean ' the 
mind of the flesh' in any sense (fis {t 
is generally taken by moderp poQi- 
mentators), this is what St Paul might 
well have said. But obviously nkna- 
fiovfj Tijs a-apKOf conveys a very differ- 
ent idea from such expressions as to 
{ftvtr^ovfrBfu vni tov poo^ ttjs aapKop 



(ver. 1 8) or to <f>p6vrjfia Trjs oupKos 
(Rom. viiL 6, 7), which include pride, 
self-suflSciency, strife, hatred, bigotry, 
and generally everything that is earth- 
bound and selfish. On the other hand, 
if TrKija-pov^ rfj^ aapKos be taken in its 
natural meaning, as applying to coarse 
sensual indulgences, then St Paul 
could not have said without qualifi- 
cation, that this rigorous asceticism 
conduced trpos irXi^cr/iov^y Ttjg trapKos. 
Such language would defeat its own 
object by its extravagance, 

III. 1—4. *If this be so ; if ye were 
raised with Christy if ye were trans- 
lated into heaven, what follows 7 Why 
you must realise Uie change. All your 
aims must centre in heaven, where 
reigns the Christ who has thus ex- 
alted you, enthroned on God's right 
hand. All your thoughts most abide 
in heaven, not on the earth. For, I 
say it once again, you have nothing to 
do with mundane things: you died, 
died once for all to the world: you 
are liviog another life. This life in- 
deed is hidden now : it has no out- 
ward splendour as men count splen- 
dour; for it is a life with Christ, a life 
in God. But the veil will not always 
shroud it Christy our life, shall be 
manifested hereafter; then ye also 
shall be manifested with Him and the 
world shall see your glory', 

I. c^ odv avvrjytpBifTt JK.rA.^ ^ J[f 

then ye were raieed, not ^have been 
raised* The aorist tnnnjyipBrfrfi like 
aiTt6av€T9 (ii. 20), refers to their bap- 
tisni ; and the tl ovu here is a resnmp- 
tion of the c^ Jn iL 20. The sacra- 
ment of baptism, as administered in 
the Apostolic age, involved a twofold 
symbolism, a death or burial and 
a resurrection: see the not9 on ii. 
12. In the rite itself these were re- 
presented by two distinct acts, the 
disappearance beneath the water and 
the ^piergenc^ from the water: but 
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^ra ai/w (f)poi/eiT€, firi ra eirX Tti^ yij^. ^aTreddvere yap, 
Kal fi ^ft)i) vfitav KeKpxnrrai crvu rw Xpitrrw ev rw 0€w* 



in the change typified by the rite they 
are two aspects of the same thing, 
Mike the concave and convex in a 
circle/ to #Be an old simile. The ne- 
gative side— the death and burial — 
implies the positive side-^the resnr- 
rection. Hence the form of the Apo- 
stle's resumption, tt diriBdvert, c2 o^i» 

awriyfp0fjT€. 

The change involved in baptism, if 
truly realised, most pervade a man's 
whole nature. It affects not only his 
practical conduct^ but his intelleetnal 
conceptions also. It is nothing less 
than a removal into a new sphere of 
being. He is translated from euih 
to heaven; and with this translation 
his point of view is altered, his stan- 
dard of judgment is wholly ehanged. 
Matter is to him no longer the great 
enen^; his position towards it is one 
of absolute neutrality. Ascetic rules, 
ritual ordinances, have ceased to have 
any absolute value, irrespective of 
their effects. All these things are of 
the earth, earthy. The material, the 
transitory, the mundane, has given 
place to the moral, the eternal, the 
heavenljf. 

rck ay«o fiyrfire jt.rA.] 'Cease t<| 
concentrate your eneiigies, your 
thoughts on mundane ordinances, and 
realise your new and heavenly life, of 
which Christ is the pole-star.' 

iw df (c$ icrX] ^being seated on the 
right hand qf Qod^ where lea^/Aewc 
must not be connected with i<rruf ; 
see the note on cnr6Kpvil)oij ii 3. This 
participial clause is pertinent and 
emphatic, for the session of Christ 
implies the session of the believer 
also ; Ephes. ii. 4—6 6 dc ecor. . .17^. . . 

(rw((»o7roiij<r€v Koi avv^y€ip€y koH 

trvvtKaBia-fv cV rois ^irovftapioig iv 
Xpurr^ 'Irfo-oO k.tX, ; comp. Rev. iiL 2 1 
B pucmvy d«Mroi» avrf Ka6iirai fter^ tfiov 
cV rf Bpovij^ futVf ttff Koym tvliaja-a koX 
ixoBitra yutrii rov irarpor iiov iv rf 

COL. 



$p6va avTov, in the message addressed 
to tne principal church of this dis- 
trict: see above p. 42. Bo/Sot, says 
Chrysostom, trov t6u yovy mn/yayt row 
^fUTtpov; fr£s ^poyi^/iortxavrovf /irXi^- 
pe»<7ff fuyakov; o^k ifpKfi T^ cvtt c2- 
vthf, ovBij O^ 6 Xpicrros ^<mir, oKkh 
ri; *Ep dc{c$ rov Gcov KoBijfittvos' iKti" 
$€¥ XoiTToy j^¥ yrjv opdof iropco'iccva^f. 

2. ra avta] The same expression 
repeated for emphasis; 'You must 
not only eeek heaven ; you must also 
think heaven.' For the opposition of 
rd Svn and ra M Ttjg yrjg in connexion 
with ^povcty, comp. PhiL iii. 19, 20 
oi rk ivlyeia il>popovPT€s, i^fimyyap 
rhvokirtvfia iv ovpavoXs .vvapx^^i 
see also Tbeoph. ad Autol. U. 17. 
Extremes meet Here the Apostle 
points the antithesis to controvert a 
Gnostic asceticism: lathe Philippian 
letter he uses the same contrast to 
denounce an Epicurean sensualisnu 
Both alike are guilty of the same fun- 
damental error; both .alike concen- 
trate their thoughts .on material, mun- 
dane things. 

3. itnBaprrt] '^e died^ in baptism. 
The aorist aurtBamrt denotes the past 
act; the perfect iccitpvirrat the perma- 
nent effects. For dar^Bcamm see the 
notes on iL 12, 20. 

jtcxpinrroi] *tf hidden^ is buried 
out of sights to the world\ The Apo- 
stle's argument is this: 'When you 
sank under the baptismal water, f eu 
disappeared for ever to the world. 
You rose again, it is true, but you 
rose only to Ood. The world hence- 
forth knows nothing of your new life, 
and (as a consequence) your new life 
must know nothing of the worid.' 
'Neque Christum,' says Bengel, 'ne- 
que Christianos novit mundus; ac ne 
Christianiquidem plane seipso8';comp. 
Joh. xiv. 17—19 TO irp€vfia rffg akif- 
B€ias b 6 Koapos ov dvparai Xafitlvy ^rt 
ov Btnpfi avTo ovdi yivioaKti 

14 
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vfxeU (Tvv avTw ^avepcodijo'earde Iv So^tj. 

4- 4 i^ ^M- ^^' 



Tore Koi 



avTO| vyxis \jof\ yivtio-Ktrt avTo..,o ko- 

pctrc /£€* ori iy«» (a, Kol v fie is 
fifcf re. 

4. o XpuTTos] A fourth occur* 
rence of the name of Christ in this 
context; oomp. ver. 2 r^ Xpiar^, 6 
Xpunotf Ter. 3 <rvy ry Xpurr^. A 
pTonoan would have been more natu- 
ral, but less emphatic. 

17 C»^ Vl*^^] '^^ ^ <^ advance on 
the previous statement^ 17 (afi vfuiv 
KeKptmrm avv r^ Xpiar^, in two re- 
spects: (i) It is not enough to have 
said that the life is shared toith Christ 
The Apostle declares that the life is 
Christ Comp. i Joh. t. 12 o tx«i>p rov 
vlov tx€i T^v C^^^f Igo- EpJhes. 7 ^^ ^d- 
Mir^ (tafi akqBivTi (of Christ), Smym, 
4 'li7(rovff Xpurros to dKriBivov iffimp pjvy 
JSphes. 3 'li/erovs Xptaror ro ddUacpiTOP 
^fiMv (fjvj Magn. l 'Ii^croO Xptorov rov 
biOiravTos r\pMV (rjp, (2) For vfiaiv is 

substituted iyV<Sy* The Apostle hastens 
to include himself among the reci- 
pients of the bounty. For this cha- 
racteristic transition from the second 
person to the first see the note on n, 
13. The reading vfimp here has very 
high support, and on this account I 
have given it as an alternative; but 
it is most probably a transcriber's cor- 
rection, for the sake of uniformity 
with the preceding. 

roTt Ka\ vfMMis K.rX.] 'The veil which 
now shrouds your higher life from 
others, and even partly from your^ 
selves, will then be withdrawn. The 
world which persecutes, despises, ig- 
nores now, will then be blinded with 
the dazzling glory of the revelation.' 
Comp. I Joh. iiL I, 2 o Koafuts ov 
yuftia-Ket iJ/Aas, cri ovk tyvrn avTov, 
dyamfToi, pOi* rtKPa Bfov ta-fuvy kclL 
ovir€^ i(f>avpfdSri ri iaop^Ba' oUbofuv 
on iav <j>av€pia&^, opoioi aur^ iao- 
fit6a ic.rA.| Clem. Rom. 50 01 ^a]/€p»- 



6i)<T0VTai (or <l>a»€po\ tfrovrai) iv tJ eiri- 
fTKoirj TTJs paaiKeias rov Xpiarov, 

iv ho^li] Joh. zvii. 22 r^ bo^v fjv 
bibtoKOi fioi, d<dcoKa avToiSy Rom. viii. 1 7 
iva ical avvdo(aa'Bmfifv, 

5 — 1 1 . 'So then realise this death 
to the world; kiU all your earthly 
members Is it fornication, impurity 
of whatever kind, passion, evil desire? 
Or again, is it that covetousness which 
makes a religion, an idolatry, of greed ? 
Do not deceive yourselves. For all 
these things Qod's wrath will surely 
come. In these sins ye, like other 
(Gentiles, indulged in times past, when 
your life was S)>ent amidst them. But 
now everything is changed. Now you 
also must put away not thb or tiiat 
desure^ but all sins whatsoever. An- 
ger, wrath, malice, slander, filthy 
abuse ; banish it from your lips. Be 
not false one to another in word or 
deed; but cast ofi* for ever the old 
num with his actions, and put on the 
new, who is renewed £rom day to day, 
growing unto perfect knowledge and 
re&shioned after the image of his 
Creator. In this new life, in this 
regenerate man, there is not, thwe 
cannot be, any distinction of Greek or 
Jew, of circumcision or uncircumd- 
sion; there is no room for barbarian, 
for Scythian, for bond or free. Christ 
has displaced, has annihilated, all 
these; Christ is Himself all things 
and in all things.' 

5. The false doctrine of the Gnos- 
tics had failed to check sensual indul- 
gence (ii. 23). The true doctrine of 
the Apostle has power to kill the 
whole carnal man. The substitution 
of a comprehensive principle for 
special precepts — of the heavenly life- 
in Christ for a code of minute ordi- 
nances — at length attains the end 
after which the Gnostic teachers have 
striven, and striven in vain. 
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aKadaptriavy TrdQo^y eiridvixiav Kaiaivy Kai Trjv ttXcoj/- 



f^€HpwraT€ ovv] i.a 'Garry oat this 
principle of decUh to the world (ii. 20 
diTf^oycrc, iii 3 ajrtB6»m), and kill 
OTerything that is mundane and car- 
nal in your being.' 

ra lUXrf k.t,\.] Each person has a 
twofold moral personality. There is 
in him the 'old man/ and there is in 
him also 'the new' (ry. 9, 10). The 
old man with all his members must 
be pitilessly slain. It is plain that to, 
fUXff here is used, like ayBpwrot in 
yer. 9, not physically, but morally. 
Our actual limbs may be either ra cVl 
rtjf yrjs or rii cV roit wpavoiSf accord- 
ing as they are made instruments for 
the world or for Christ : just as we — 
our whole being — ^may identify our- 
selves with the nakaios ivBp^frot or 
with the vcof HwBfHdnfii of our twofold 
potentiality. For this use of the phy- 
sical, as a symbol of the moral of 
which it is the potential instrument, 
compare Matt v. 29 sq. c^ M o offiBaK' 
IMS (rev 6 debtor fTKovbakiiti o-e, S^^cXc 
avroy iiLrX, 

I have ventured to punctuate 
after ra cVX rijs yfjs. Thus nopvtiav 
K.r.X. are prospectiTe accusatives, 
which should be governed directly by 
some such word as oiro^co-^c. But 
several dependent clauses interpose ; 
the last of these incidentally suggests 
a contrast between the past and the 
present ; and this contrast, predomi- 
nating in the Apostle's mind, leads to 
an abrnpt recasting of the sentence, 
vvv\h% diroBtcBt Ktii vfitts ra iravra, 
in disregard of the original construc- 
tion. This opposition of fror€ and vvp 
has a tendency to dislocate the con- 
struction in St Paul, as in i. 22 wyi d^ 
dnoicanfKkayrfTt {or afroKorrjXXa^tvjfi. 26 
pvv dc €<l>a»€pciBrj : see the note on this 
latter passage. For the whole run of 
the sentence (the parenthetic relative 
clauses, the contrast of past and pre- 
sent, and the broken construction) 



compare Ephes. ii. i — 5 Koi v^...cV 
alt iroT€. . . ^v oh Ka\„. irorc . . .0 ft^ Stos. . . 
jMil ovras ijixas crvvcfttoiroiJja'cy. 

With the common pimctuation tiie 
interpretation is equally awkward, 
whetlier we treat ra fie\r} and irop- 
veiay K.r.X. as in direct apposition, or 
as double accusatives, or in any other 
way. The case is best put by Seve< 
riauus, a-apKa xoXei rrjv ifiapriaVf ^s Ka\ 
rtk fitkff KaTapiBfitt,*.6 irakaios itfBpa' 
vot iariv ro (t^portifia ro rijs dfiaprias^ 
fitkri dc avrov al irpa$€ts r&v dfiaprvf^ 
/Aorov; but this is an evasion of the 
difficulty, which consists in the direct 
apposition of the instruments and the 
activities, from whatever point they 
are viewed. 

fropv€lav K.r.X.] The general order 
is horn, the less comprehensive to the 
more oomprehensiva Thusvopveta is 
a special kind of undeanness, while 
wcaBapo-Ui is undeanness in any form, 
Ephes. V. 3 nopvtia di Kai dicaBaparia 
naaa ; comp. GaL v. 19 iropvcta, <iica- 
dapa-la, «l(r«Xyffta, with the note there. 
Thus again naBott though frequently 
referring to this class of sins (Rom. i. 
26, I Thess. iv. 5), would include other 
base passions which do not fall under 
the category of aKaBaptrioy as for in- 
stance gluttony and intemperance. 

jraBoSy tmBvpiav] The two words 
occur together in i Thess. iv. 5 fiif iv 
7ra0€i iniBviiias. So in a passage closely 
resembling the text, Qal. v. 24 o2 dc 
rev Xptarov 'liycroO rijp <rapKa iaravpcy 
a-ay aitp rois iraBjfiaa'Uf koI rats iniBv 
/xiair. The same vice may be viewed 
as a naBos from its passive and an cVi- 
Bvftia from its active sid& The word 
fTTiBvfiia is not used here in the re- 
stricted sense which it has e.g. in 
Arist £th, Nic. ii. 4, where it ranges 
with anger, fear, etc., being related 
to waBot as the species to the genus 
(see GaL L c. note). In the Greek 
Testament iviBvpia has a much more 
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e^iapy f]Ti^ ecTTLV elhwXoXaTpeiaj *Si* a epx^Tai tj opyri 



comprehensiTe Bense; e.g. Job. viii. 44 
ras iirtdvfiias tov irarpos v^imv Bfktrf 
noittp. Here, if anything, iinBvfiia 
is wider than iraSos. While fraOo^ in- 
cludes all ungovernable affections, cVi- 
^fiia Kaici reaches to all evil longings. 
*ldoVf sitys Chrysostom, y«viK&s to vau 
€iin'€' iravra yhp iiriBvfiia kokxi^ fiaa-KO^ 
via, opYJy Xwnf. The epithet is added 
because im^fiia is capable of a good 
sense : oomp. i Cor. x. 6 imBvfXTfTas 

KOK&V. 

Kal r^y YrXeovcfiov] ^and especially 
covetotunesi,* Impurity and covet- 
ousness may be said to divide between 
them nearly the whole domain of hu- 
man selfishness and vice; 'Si avaritia 
prostrata est, ezsurgit libido' (Cypr. 
de Mort. 3). The one has been already 
dealt with ; the other needs now to be 
specially denounced; comp. Ephes. 
▼• 3 iropyc/a dc xal OKoBapa'ia Traaa ^ 
irk€ov€$Uu * Homo extra Deum/ says 
Bengel (on Rom. i 29), 'quserit pabu- 
lum in creatura materiali v^l per vo- 
luptatem vel per avaritianu' Comp. 
Test, aii Patr. Jud. 18 ^ivKa^afrOt 
oSp, TtKva fUJVy S^o Tfjs iropvfiat xal TTJg 
<^(Xapyvpuif . • .^i ravra a0urr$ vofun) 
ecov. Similarly Lysis Pythag. 4 {Epi- 
stoL OrcBC. p. 602, ed. Herdier) 01/0- 
pa^iu d* dy avT»y [i.e. the vices] 
nparop €ir€\B»p riif fueripas, aKpaa-iop 
Tf Ka\ v\fOV€$iap' afiffxta dc iroKvyoyoi 

w€<l>vKa»m It must be remembered 
that ifktovt$la is much wider than 
<l>t\apyvpla (see Trench N. T. Spn. 
§ xxiv, p. 77 sq.), which itself is called 
piCa iravTov r&v Ktucap (l Tim. vi. lo). 
The attempt to give irk(ov€$ia here 
and in other passages the sense of im- 
purity' (see e.g. Hammond on Rom. 
i. 29) is founded on a misconception. 
The words irXeoycitrciy, n-Xeovefia, will 
sometimes be used in relation to sins 
of uncleanness, because such may be 
acts of injustice also. Thus adultery 
is not only impurity, but it is robbery 
also : hence i Thoss. iv. 6 to ftfj vntp- 
fiaivtiv jcal ir\tov€KT€iv iv r^ vpaypari 



TOV adfX0ov avTov (see the note 
there). In other passages again there 
will be an accidental connexion ; eg. 
Ephes. iv. 19 els ipyaa-iav dKoBapa-iat 
iraoTjs iv nXeovf^iqif i.e. 'with greedi- 
ness,' 'with entire disregard for the 
rights of others.' But nowhere do 
the words in themselves suggest this 
meaning. Here the particles kqI ttjv 
show that a new type of sin is intro- 
duced with n\tov€^iav: and in the 
parallel passage Ephes. v. 3 (quoted 
above) the same (Ustinction is indi- 
cated by the change ftx)m the con- 
junctive particle Kal to the disjunctive 
fj. It is an error to suppose that this 
sense of irXeoye^ta is supported by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iiL 12 (p. 551 sq.) 
w yap 1; irXeovcfta nopvela Xcycroi, t^ 
avT<ipK€Uf, ivavTiovp,(vrj. On the con- 
verse error of explaining oKoBapiria to 
mean 'greediness,' 'covetousness^' see 
the note on i Thess. iL 3. 

Utis jc.t.X.] *for it is idolatry* \ 
comp. Ephes. v. 5 TrXeoycfcn^r, ^ (or Off) 
ioTiv ilUceiko^arprjgy Polyc. Phil. II 
'Si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur* (see 
Philippians p. 63 on the misimder- 
standing of this passage). The cove- 
tous man sets up another object of 
worship besides God. There is a sort 
of religious purpose, a devotion of the 
soul, to greed, which makes the sin 
of the miser so hateful The idea of 
avarice as a religion may have been 
suggested to St Paul by our Lord's 
words, Matt vi. 24 od tvvao-Be Gc^ 
dovXevfiv KCLt fuifuovq, though it is a 
mistake to suppose that Mammon was 
the name of a Syrian deity. It ap- 
pears however elsewhere in Jewish 
writers of this and later ages: e.g. 
Philo de Mon, i. 2 (11. p. 214 sq.) wok- 
TaxoBtv fiiv dpyvpiov Kal ;^pva'iW cjctto- 
pi(ov(rij TO dc iropia-Biv fos ayaXfia Bttov 
iv ddvTois Bija-avpoffAiXaKovinv (with the 
whole context), and Shemoth Rabba 
fol. 121. 3 'Qui opes suas multiplicat 
per foenus, ille est idololatra' (with 
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TOV &€0V* 

i^rJTe ev toutois* 



ev 0T9 Kol vfxek TrepieTrartia'aTe TroTEy ots 



^VVvl Ze OLTT 



odeo'd 



« «^ 



€ Kai vfX€L^ Ta TravTUj 



othor passages quoted by Wetstein and 
SchSttgen on Ephes. v. 5). St Chry- 
sostom, Horn, in Johann. Ixv (yiil 
p. 392 sq.), enlarges on the cult of 
wealth — the consecration of it, the 
worship paid to % the sacrifices de- 
manded by it: 17 dc <l>iKapyvpia 'k€y€i, 
Ouaov fioi rfju cavrov yltvxrjvf koL irtiOtC 
op^s otovs ifx^i' ficafiovs, ota dtx^Tai Bv- 
liara (p. 393). The passage in Tesi, 
^i Pair. Jud. 18 1; f^Ckagyvpla, vpos 
•€tdoi>\a obrjyti is no real parallel to St 
Paul's language, though at first sight 
it seems to resemble it. For ^rt?, 
'seomg that it^' see the note on Phil. 

iv. 3« 

6, 7. hi & K,rX.] The received 
text requires correction in two points, 
(i) It inserts the words eVi rovff viovff 
rrjs dirttBdas after rov Oeov. Though 
this insertion has preponderating sup- 
port, yet the words are evidentiy in- 
terpolated from the parallel passage, 
Ephes. T. 6 dth ravra yhp tpxfrai 17 
opyfj TOV Oeov cytI tovs vlovs rfjs dirti- 
Btiaf* We are therefore justified in 
rejecting them with other authorities, 
few in number but excellent in cha- 
racter. See the detached note on va- 
rious readings. When the sentence is 
thus corrected^ the parallelism of Bt 
a...^ otr jcal...may be compared with 
Ephes. i. II hf Koi fxkrfp^Brjp^v. . .cV f 
Koi vfUis**-iv f KcuinaT€v<ravTts €<rff>pa- 
yia'Bip'€j and iL 21, 22 eV f Tratra [i)] 
o2Kodo/i^...fV f Koi vfi(i£ (rvvotKobo- 
fufiaBf, (2) The vast preponder- 
ance of authority obliges us to substi- 
tute ToxfTOis for avrotff. 

6. tpxtroi] This may refer either 
to the present and continuous dispen- 
sation, or to the future and final judg- 
ment. The present tpxea-Bai is fre- 
quently used to denote the certainty 
of a future event, e.g. Matt xviL 11, 
Job. iv. 21, xiv. 3, whence 6 €px6p^vof 
is a designation of the Messiah : see 
Winer § xL p. 332. 



7. cV off jc.r.X.] The clause €7rl Tovr 
vlov£ rfjs dirtiB^ias having been struck 
out, cV oh must necessarily be neuter 
and refer to the same as hi oL Inde- 
pendently of the rejection of the 
clause, this neuter seems more proba- 
ble in itself than the masculine : for 
(i) The expression frfpitrartlv iv is 
most commonly used of things, not of 
persons, especially in this and the 
companion epistle: iv. 5, Ephes. ii. 2, 
10, iv. 17, V. 2 ; (2) The Apostle would 
hardly denounce it as a sin in his Co- 
lossian converts that they 'walked 
among the sons of disobedience'; for 
the Christian, though not of the world, 
is necessarily in the world: comp. i 
Cor. V. 10. The apparent parallel, 
Ephes. ii. 3 iv oh koL rfpAt frdyr^s dve^ 
aTpd<l}rjfM€v irorr iv rais iiriBvplcuf rijf 
aapKot ^pMv (where oXs seems to bo 
masculine), does not hold, because the 
addition iv rais iiriBvfiiais iltX. makes 
all the diflferenoe. Thus the rejection 
of the clause, which was decided by 
textual considerations, is confirmed by 
excgetical reasons. 

Koi vfj,€h] 'ye, like the other heathen* 
(i. 6 Koi iv v^tv), but in the next 
verse kcu vp^ls is rather *ye your- 
selves,' 'ye notwithstanding your for- 
mer lives.' 

or* i^Tf jcr.X.] 'When ye lived in 
this atmosphere of sin, when ye had 
not yet died to the world.' 

iv Tovrois] *in these things* We 
should have expected avrotr, but 
T0VT019 is substituted as more empha- 
tic and condemnatory : comp. Ephes. 
V. 6 did ravra yap tfpxfrtu k.tX, The 
two expressions (rjv iv and vtpiirartlv 
iv involve two distinct ideas, denoting 
the condition of their life and the cha- 
racter of their practice respectively. 
Their conduct was conformable to 
their circumstances. Comp. GaL v. 25 
c2 (£p^v irvtvparij irvrvfiari koi oroi- 
X^^p^V' 
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8. The errors of the past suggest 
the obligations of the present Thus 
the Apostle returns to the topic with 
which the sentence commenced. But 
the Yiolence of the contrast has broken 
up the grammar of the sentence ; see 
the note on ver. 5. 

ra 3r<Wa] * not only those vices which 
have been specially named beforo 
(ver. 5 ), but all of whateyer kind.' The 
Apostle accordingly goes on to spe- 
cify sins of a wholly different type 
from those already mentioned, sins 
of uncharitableness, such as anger, 
detraction, malice, and the like. 

ofyyi^v, BvfjLov] * anger, tcrathJ The 
one denotes a more or less settled 
feeling of hatred, the other a tumul- 
tuous outburst of passion. This dis- 
tinction of the two words was fixed 
chiefly by the definitions of the Stoics : 
Diog. Laert yIL i 14 o dc Bufios i<mv 
ofjyri apxofii^. So Ammonius Bvfibg 
fup c'oTi vpoa-Kaipogj opyfj dc froXvxpo- 
yios funfiriKaKia, Greg. Naz. Carm, 34 
(ir. p. 612) Bvfios fi€v i(mv dBpoos C^a-ig 
<f>ptv6sf opyrj dc Byfios ip,iiiv«iv» They 

may be represented in Latin by ira 
osid/uror; Senec. de Ira ii. 36 *Aja- 
cem in mortem egit furor, in furorem 
ira,' and Jerome in Ephes. iv. 31 'Fu- 
ror incipiens ira est': see Trench 
iV. T. Syn, § xxxyIi, p. 123 pqi On 
other synonymes connected with Sv 
fiot and 6pyij see the note on Ephes. 
iv. 3 r. 

KOKiay] 'malice! or ' malignity , as 
it may be translated in default of a 
better word. It is not (at least in the 
New Testament) vice generally, but 
the vicious nature which is bent on 
doing harm to others, and is well de- 
fined by Calvin (on Ephes. iv. 31) 'ani- 
mi pravitas, quee humanitati et cequi- 
tati est opposita.' This will bo evi- 
dent from the connexion in which it 
appears, e.g. Rom. 1. 29, Eph. iv. 31, 
Tit iiL 3. Thus koklq and irovrjpUi 



atrefc- 



(which frequently occur together, ag. 
I Cor. V. 8) only differ in so fiir as the 
one denotes rather the vicious dispo- 
sition, the other the active exercise of 
it The word is carefully investigated 
in Trench N. T. Syn, § xi. p. 35 sq. 

p\aait>T)fUa»] ^ evil speaking, rail- 
ing, slandering! as frequently, e.g. 
Rom. iii. 8, xiv. 16, i Cor. iv. 13 (v. L), 
X. 30, Ephes. iv. 31, Tit iii. 2. The 
word has the same twofold sense, 'evil 
speaking' and 'blasphemy,' in classi- 
cal writers, which it has in the New 
Testament 

al<rxpo\iyYiap] */oul'mouthed abuse! 
The word, as used elsewhere, has two 
meanings : (i) ^Filthy-talking! as de- 
fined in Clem. Alex. Pcsd, ii. 6 (p. 
189 sq.), where it is denounced at 
length: comp. Arist PoU vii. 17, Epict 
Man, 33, Plut. Mor. 9, and so com- 
monly; (2) * Abusive language! as 
e.g. Polyb. viii. 13. 8, xiL 13. 3, xxxi. 
I a 4. If the two senses of the word 
had been quite distinct, we might have 
had some difficulty in choosing be- 
tween them here. The former sense 
is suggested by the parallel passage 
Ephes. V. 4 alirxporrji jcal fi»po\oyla ) 
cvrpon-eXta ; the second by the con- 
nexion with fi\a(r<l)rjfua here. But 
the second sense is derived from the 
first The word can only mean 'abuse,' 
when the abuse is 'foul-mouthed.' 
And thus we may suppose that both 
ideas, 'filthmess' and 'evil-speaking,' 
are included here. 

9. dtr(icbvaafi(voi icr.X.] 'putting 
off! Do these aorist participles de- 
scribe an action coincident with or 
prior to the V^cvdca^e? In other 
words are they part of the command, 
or do they assign the reason for the 
command? Must they be rendered 
'putting off,' or 'seeing that ye did (at 
your baptism) put off*? The former 
seems the more probable interpreta- 
tion; for (i) Though both ideas are 
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fbnnd in St Paul, the imperative is the 
more usual ; e.g. Rom.ziii. 1 2 sq. mro6<a- 
luOa oZv ri cpya rov o'/corov^i cVdvcrw- 
litBa dc TO. oirXa rov ^HjOTOi.^JvhxxratrBt 
TOV Kvpiov ^Jria-ovir Xptorov, Ephes. YL 1 1 
€M<raa-6€ Trfv niivoTrXiav with ver. 1 4 
arrJTe ovv...Mva'dfjL€POi je.r.X.y I Thess. 
▼. 8 yi]<f>»fjL€V €pSv<rafitvoi Jcr.X. The 

one exception is Gal iii. 27 00-oi yap 

€h XpiifTop epairTia6rfT€j Xpia-roif cVc- 

dv<ra<r$t. (2) The 'putting on' in 
the parallel passage, Ephes. iv. 24, is 
imperative, not affirmative, whether 
we read iMa-aaOai or Mva-aaBf, 
(3) The participles here are followed 
immediately by an imperative in the 
context, ver. 12 Mva'aad€ oiTy, where 
the idea seems to be the same. For 
the synchronous aorist participle see 
Winer § xlv. p. 430. St Paul uses 
dnfK^xxTopLfvoi^ ivdva'afi€voi (not ajrcic- 
dvoficvoi, cVdvoficvot), for the same 
reason for which he uses ivbvfravBe 
(not cVdvctr^c), because it is a thing to 
be done once for all. For the double 
compound djr€Kdv€<rBai see the notes 
onii. II, 15. 

vdkcuov HvOpanrov] as Rom. vi. 6, 
Ephes. iv. 22: With this expression 
compare 6 cftt, 6 Z<r» SufBpmiroSf Rom. 
vil. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, Ephes. iii. 16 ; 6 
Kpimrhs Trjs Kopbiag Mpmros, I Pet. 
iii. 4 1 o fiiKpos pjov dpBpwiroff ' my in- 
significance,' Polycr. in Euseb. H.E. 
v. 24. 

I a rbp v4ov jc.rA.] In Ephes. iv. 
24 it is MvfraxrBaii top Ktiivov ApBpw 
VQP, Of the two words vios and koit 
posf the former refers solely to time, 
the other denotes quality also; the 
one is ilew as being young, the other 
new as heing fresh: the one is op- 
posed to long duration, the other to 
effeteness; see Trench N. T, JSfyn. 
§ Ix. p. 206. Here the idea which is 
wanting to rcor, and wliich jcau^of gives 



in the parallel pasfsage, is more than 
supplied by the ad*dition top opokm- 

POVflfVOP K.T.\. 

The P€os or kcupos &pBpa7ros in these 
passages is not Christ Himself, as the 
parallel expression Xpiarop tpdvaor 
o-Bai might suggest, and as it is actu- 
ally used in Ign. Ephes, 20 th top jcot- 
pop &pBpaurop *lrj<rovp Xpcoroy, but the 
regenerate xmm formed after Christ. 
The idea here is the same as in kqw^ 
KTio'is, 2 Cor. V. 17, Gal. vi. 15 : comp, 
Rom. vL 4 i^(up6n)s £a>$r, Barnab. 16 
iy€p6yL(Ba Ktupol, irdkip <( dpx^s jtri^o- 
ftevoi. 

TOP dpaKaivovfi€Pop'\ ^ichich is ever 
being renewed/ The force of the pre- 
sent tense is explained by 2 Cor. iv. 
16 o licro) rjfjiSp [6,vBpc»7ros] dpcuceuPovTai 
riliipq. Koi i)ficp9« Compare also the 
use of the tenses in the parallel pas- 
sage, Ephes. iv. 22 sq. djroBeaBai, dpa- 
ptov<rBaif ivhxxraxTBau For the op- 
posite see Ephes. iv. 22 top wdkcuop 
dpBpavop TOP <ltB€ip6fi€P0p K'T.\, . 

€(£ circyvoMTiy] ^unto perfect know- 
ledge, the true knowledge in Christ, 
as opposed to the false knowledge of 
the heretical teachers. For the im- 
plied contrast see above pp. 44, 99 sq. 
(see the notes on L 9, ii. 3), and for 
the word tiriypwrit Uie note on L 9. 
The words here are to be connected 
closely with mpoKatpoup/epop: comp. 
Heb. vi 6 jrdktv dpaKaipl^eip ett fie- 
Tovoiap, 

Kcer fUopa k.tX1 The reference is 

to Gen. L 26 «cal «&ev 6 Btot IIoci;- 
(To^ev UpBptaTTOP KOT (lK6pa ^fiertpap 
jcrA. ; comp. ver. 28 kot c2«ova Otov 
€irotrio'tp avTop. See also Ephes. iv. 24 
TOP KaLp6p ipBp4oirop top kcct^ Stop jcri- 
trBh/To, This reference however does 
not imply an identity of the creation 
here mentioned with the creation of 
Genesis, but only an anal(>gy botwocu 
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the twa The spiritual man in each 
believer's heart, like the primal man 
in the beginning of the world, was 
created after Ood's image. The icatv^ 
KTio-is in this respect resembles the 
dpxala KTiins. The pronoun avrop 
cannot be referred to anything else 
but the ¥€09 &v6pwros, the regene- 
rate man; and the aorist Kriaavros 
(compare m-ur^cVa in the parallel 
passage Ephes. iy. 24) refers to the 
time of this avay^vm^tris in Christ 
See Bamab. 6 dvaKaivtvat tjfms cV 

SXXop rvnop..,wra» d^ ivavXafrtrov- 
Tog ttJrov ifftasf after which Gen. L 26 
is guoted. The new birth was a re- 
creation in God*s image ; the subse- 
quent life must be a deepening of this 
image thus stamped upon the man. 

The allusion to Genesis therefore 
requires us to understand rov KTi<ra^ 
Tos of God, and not of Christy as it is 
taken by St Chrysostom and others; 
and this seems to be demanded also 
by the common use of 6 ieri<ras. But 
if Christ is not oKtia-as, may He not be 
intended by the §IkAp tov Krio-avTos 1 
In £iitvour of this interpretation it may 
be ui:ged (i) That Christ ebewhere is 
called the Wxo^y of God, i. 15, 2 Cor. 
iy. 4; (2)'That the Alexandrian school 
interpreted the term in Gen. L 26 as 
denotuig the Logos; thus Philo de 
MundL Op. 6 (l. p. 5 h) rh apxtrwop 
frapa^iyfia, Idia tAp ld^»v o Gh)D Xo- 
yos (comp. ib. §§ 7, 23, 24, 48), Fragm. 
n. p. 625 H dprjrbp yhp' ovdtp aireiKopia^ 
Orjpiu irpoff t6p ayo»rara» Koi irarepa 
tAp S\»p idvparOf oKXa npof top devre^ 
pop 6coy OS iartp iKtivov Xoyor jc.r.X. 
Leg. AlUg. i. 31, 32 (l p. 106 sq.). 
Hence Philo speaks of the first man 
as €lit»p fUopos (de Mund. Op. 6), and 
as iroyicaXov irapcidtiyfiaTog frayjcaXov 
fufifffia (ib. § 48). A pn^ant mean- 
ing is thus given to koto, and kqt* tU 
Kova is rendered 'after the fashion (or 
pattern) of the Image.' But this in- 
terpretation seems very improbable in 



St Paul; ior(i) In the parallel pas- 
sage Ephes. iv. 24 the expression is 
simply Kara ecoi^, which may be re- 
garded as equivalent to icar c^«c6va rov 
KTi<rapros here ; (2) The Alexandrian 
explanation of Gen. L 26 just quoted 
is very closely allied to the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas (for the €Ik»p, so in- 
terpreted, is the archetype or ideal 
pattern of the sensibfe world), and 
thus it lies outside the range of those 
conceptions which specially recom- 
mended the Alexandrian terminology 
of the Logos to the Apostles, as a fit 
vehicle for communicating the truths 
of Christianity. 

II. Sirov] Le. 'in this regenerate 
life, in this spiritual r^on into which 
the believer is transferred in Christ.' 

oJic m] 'Not only does the dis- 
tinction not exist, but it cannot exist' 
It is a mundane distinction, and there- 
fore it has disappeared. For the 
sense of «yi^ negativing not merely the 
fiact^ but the possibility, see the note 
on GaL iiL 28. 

^EXXi/yicrA.] Comparing the enume- 
ration here with the parailel passage 
Gal. iii 28, we mark this difference. 
In Galatians the abolition of all dis- 
tinctions is stated in the broadest 
way by the selection of three typical 
instances; religious prerogative ('lov- 
iaiost''FXKffp), social caste (dovXor, cXcv- 
$€pos), natural sex (Spa-eVf Bfjkv). Here 
on tiie other hand the examples are 
chosen with special reference to the 
immediate circumstances of the Co- 
lossian Church, (i) The Judaism of 
the Colossian heretics is met by "EXkrfv 
Koi 'lovdatof, and as it* manifested it- 
self especially in enforcing circumci- 
sion, this is further emphasized by 
ntpiTOfjJj Ktu dxpoPvaria (see above, 
P" 73)- (2) Their Gnosticism again is 
met by PapPapog, ^kvOtis. Thoy laid 
special stress on intelligence, penetrar 
tion, gnosis. The Apostle offers the 
full privileges of the Gospel to barban 
rians and even barbarians of the low- 
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est type (see p. 99 sq.). In Rom. L 14, 
the division ^EXXi^criV re kcu. papfidpoi? 
IB almost synonymons with o-oipoU 
r€ Koi dyoi^rocff. (3) Special cir- 
cumstances, connected with an emi- 
nent member of the Church of Colos- 
sie, had directed his attention at this 
moment to the relation of masters and 
slaresL Hence he cannot leave the 
subject without adding dov\o9, e'Xcv- 
^cpo£, though this has no special bear- 
ing on the Colossian heresy. See 
above p. 33, and the note on iii. 22, 
together with the introduction to the 
Epistle to Philemon. 

n€piTOfiri ictX] Enforcing and ex- 
tending the lesson of the previous 
clause. This abotition of distinctions 
applies to religious privilege, not only 
as inherited by birth f £XXi;v jcai 'lov- 
daios), but also as assumed by adop- 
tion (trtpiTOfurf ical dic/Mi/9voTia). If it is 
no advantage to be bom a Jew, it is 
none to become as a JeW; comp. i Cor. 
vii 19, GaL v. 6, vi. 15. 

pdp^apos] To ihe Jew the whole 
world was divided into *lovSaioi and 
'EXXijvf ff, the privileged and unprivi- 
leged portions of mankind, religious 
prerogative being taken as the line of 
demarcation (see notes GaL ii 3). 
To the Greek and Roman it was 
similarly divided into "EXkif^s and 
fiapfiapoi, again the privileged and 
miprivileged portion of the human 
race, civilisation and culture being 
now the criterion of distinction. 
Thus from the one point of view the 
*£XXi7ir is contrasted disadvantage- 
ously with the 'lovdaZbr, while from 
the other he is contrasted advantage- 
ously with the fidpffapos. Both dis- 
tinctions are equally antagonistic to 
the Spirit of the Gospel. The Apostle 
declares both alike null and void in 
Christ The twofold character of the 
Colossian heresy enables him to strike 
at these two opposite forms of error 
with one blow. 
The word fiapfiapos properly deno- 



ted one who spoke an inarticulate, 
stammering, unintelligible language ; 
see Max Miiller Lectures on the Sci- 
ence qf LangtAoge ist ser. p. 81 so., 
114 sq., Farrar Families qf Speech 
p 21: com:). I Cor. xiv. 11. Hence 
it was adopted by Greek exclusiveness 
and pride to stigmatize the rest of 
mankind, a feeling embodied in the 
proverb vas fi^ "EWrjv fiapfinpos (Ser- 
vius on Verg. JEn, ii. 504); comp. 
Plato Polit. 262 E t6 fitv ''EXKijvikop 
<os ly diro wavrav d<f>aipovvT(S X^P^^t 
avp.irao'i d^ rots SXkoit y<Vr(rcy.../9dp- 
fiapov fti$ JcXijo'rc frpoatmovrts avro 
k.tX., Dionys. HaL Rhst xi. 5 ^vrkovp 
di rh €6voSf *E\kfjv ff Papfiapos k.tX. 
So Philo Fit. Moys. ii. 5 (n. p. 138) 
speaks of to Iffuav Tfitjfia roO dydpti" 
YTtfy y€vov9y TO PapfiapiKop, as opposed 
to TO 'EXXijwKoif. It is not necessary 
to suppose that they adopted it from 
the E^ptians, who seem to have call- 
ed non-Egyptian peoples berber (see 
Sir G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson*s He- 
rod, ii 158); for the onomatopoeia will 
explain its origin independently, Stra- 
bo xiv. 2. 28 (p. 662) olfiat dc to fidp- 
Papop Kar opxi^s tKW^<PapJJfT6ai ovt»£ 
Kor^ ovofiOTOfroiiap 'iwi t»p dv<r*Kfl>6p«s 
KoL <rjcXi;p»ff jcol Tpax^t^s Xakovprnp^ nis 
TO ParrapiCeiv ilt.X. The Latins, 
adopting the Greek culture, adopted 
the Greek distinction also, e.g« Cio. de 
Fin> ii. 15 ' Non solum Grsecia et Ita- 
lia, sed etiam omnia barbaria': and 
accordingly Dionysius, Ant Rom, i.69, 
classes the Romans with the Greeks 
as distinguished from the 'barbarians' 
— this twofold division of the human 
race being taken for granted as abso- 
lute and tinal. So too in v. 8, having 
mentioned the Romans, he goes on to 
speak of ol dXXoc ^£XXi;yc(. The older 
Roman poets however, writing from a 
Greek point of view, (more than half 
in irony) speak of themselves as bar- 
bari and of their country as barbana; 
e.g. Plaut MiL Olor, ii. 2. 58 * pootsd 
barbaro' (of Nsevius), Asin. Prol. 11. 
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' MaocQs Tortit barbare,' Pcm, ML 2. 
21 Mu barbaria boves.' 

In this classification the Jews ne- 
cessarily ranked as * barbarians.' Afc 
times Philo seems tacitly to accept 
this designation {Vit.Moys, l.c); but 
elsewhere he resents it, Leg. ad Cai, 

31 (11. p. 57^) VJT^ <l}povijiiaT09t «f fl^V 
Zvtoi tSv biafiaXXovroiv fiiroitv av^ Pap- 
PapiKoVf <og d' lx€i TO aXi7^cs', cXfv^c- 
piov Koi tvy€vovs. On the other hand 
the Christian Apologists with a true 
instinct glory in the ^ barbarous' ori- 
gin of their religion : Justin JpoL i. 
5 (p. 56 a) oXX^ Kal iv fiap^poi£ v«r' 
avTOv roO Aoyov pop^o^Bivros Ka\ dv- 
BpwTfiv y€POfUvov, ib. § 46 (p. 83 d) cV 
pappapoif di *Afipaafi icr.X., Tatian. 
€Ui GrcbC 29 ypa<f>ai9 Ttahf ivrvx^ur 
Pap^piKoiSt ib. 31 rov dc (yiciwrfjp) 
irdo'Tft fiap^apov uv(l>ias apxriyovt ib. 35 
rfj^ Kaff ijpJas fiap^apov ^(Xoo'o<^tar. 
By glorying in the name they gave a 
practiced comment on the Apostle's 
declaration that the distinction of 
Greek and barbarian was abolished in 
Christ In a similar spirit Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 16 (p. 361) endeavours to 
prove that ov ftovov <l>ikoa'o(l>ta£ dWa 
Kal nda-rjt irx*Bo» t€x>^* cvpcral fiap" 
papoi, 

*Not till that word barbarian^* 
writes Prof. Max Miiller (L a p. 118), 
' was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind and replaced by brother , not 
till the right of all nations of the world 
to be classed as members of one genus 
or kind was recognised, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our 
science. This change was effected by 
Christianity... Humanity, is a word 
which you look for in vain in Plato or 
Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one 
family, as the children of one God, is 
an idea of Christian growth : and the 
science of mankind, and of the lan- 
guages of mankind, is a science which, 
without Christianity, would never havo 
sprung into life. When people had 
been taught to look upon all men as 



brethren, then and then only, did the 
variety of human speech present itself 
as a problem that called for a solution 
in the eyes of thoughtful observers: 
and I therefore date the real begin- 
ning of the science of language from 
the first day of Pentecost... The com- 
mon origin of mankind, the differences 
of race and language, the susceptibi- 
lity of all nations of the highest men- 
tal culture, these become, in the new 
world in which we live, problems of 
scientific^ because of more than scien- 
tific interest' St Paul was the great 
exponent of the fundamental principle 
in the Christian Church which was 
symbolized on the day of Pentecost, 
when he declared, as here, that in 
Christ there is neither "EXXijy nor 
/Sap/Sopor, or as in Kom. i. 14 that ho 
himself was a debtor equally ^'EXXiyao^ 
re Kcti pap^apois. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament (besides those quoted) in 
which fiapPapot occurs is Acts xxviii. 
2, 4, where it is used of the people of 
Melita. If this Melita be Malta, they 
would be of Phcenician descent. 

2«ri/^ff] the lowest type of barba- 
rian. There is the same collocation 
of words in Dionys. Halic. B/iet. xi 
5y 6 iranfp, ftdpfiapos, 2Kv0T)Sy Wof, 
iEsch. €. dies, 172 2«cv^f, fidpfiapofy 

iXKr^iflC^p rfj <f><»vfl (of Demosthenes). 
The savageness of the Scythians was 
proverbial. The earlier Greek writers 
indeed, to whom amne ignotum was 
pro magnificOj had frequently spoken 
of them otherwise (see Strabo vii. 3. 
7 sq., p. 300 sq.). ^chylus for instanoo 
called tliem eijvopai 2Kv6at, Fragm, 
189 (comp. Eum. 703). Like the 
other Ilyperboreans, they were a 
simple, righteous people, living be- 
yond the vices and the miseries 
of civilisation. But the common 
estimate was far different, and pro- 
bably far more true: e.g. 3 Maca 

vii. 5 vopov 2kv6S» dypidTtpav.'.iOfio- 

rrjra (comp. 2 Macc. iv. 47), Joseph. 
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ToS Qeovy ayioi [jcai] i^yairt^fxivoiy aTrXdyx^^ oiKTip/ULOVj 



cAp, iL 37 ^Kv$ai,.,ppa)(y r&v Btfplwf 
buL^ipwTMSy Philo Leg. ad Cau 2 
(IL p. 547) %apfuer&v ytinj koX Sku^iSv, 
aircp ovx ^rraif i^ypimrcu t£p Ff pfui»i- 
K»v, TertulL adv. Mare. i. i * iScytha 
totrior/ In VU.Moys. ii. 4 (i. p. 137) 
Philo seems to placo the Egyptians 
and the Scythians at the two extremes 
in the scale of barbarian nations. The 
passages given in Wetstein from das- 
fiical writers are hardly less strong in 
the same direction. Anacharsis the 
Scythian is said to have retorted ipntl 
dc irayrer "'EXXi^vf f atevBiCova-iVf Clem. 
Strom. L 16 (p. 364). 

The Jews had a special reason for 
their unfavourable estimate of the 
Scythians. In the reign of Josiah 
hordes of these northern barbarians 
had delug:ed Palestine ai^ a great 
part of Western Asia (Ilorod. i. 103 
— 106). The incident indeed is passed 
over in silence iu the historical books; 
but the terror inspired by these in- 
vaders has found expression in the 
prophets (Ezek. xxviii, xxxix, Jer. i. 
13 sq., VL I sq.), and they left behind 
them a memorial in the Greek name 
of Both-shean, 2Kv6»vir6\ts (Judith iii. 
10, 2 Maca xii. 29: oomp. Judges I 
27 Lxx) or Sxv^on-oXir, which seems to 
have been derived from a settlement 
on this occasion (Plin. N. H. y. 16; 
see Ewald Oe^ch. iii. p. 689 sq., Grove 
s. ▼. ScythopolU in Smith's BiH, 
Diet.). 

Hence Justin, Dial. § 28 (p. 246 a.), 
describing the largeness of the new 
dispensation, says kclv Sitv^r rj m ^ 
HfpoTfSy tx,fi dc r^v roC Sfov y^wriv 
jcal Tov XpioTov avrov xal (pyKaaafi 
ra atiovui dtjea(a...0tXoff iarl r^ Bcf, 
where he singles out two different but 
equally low types of barbarians, tho 
Scythians being notorious for their 
ferocity, the Persians for their licen- 
tiousness (Clem. Alex. Pwd. i. 7, 
p. 131, Strom, iii. 2, p. 515, and tho 
Apologists generally). So too tho 
Pseudo-Lucian, PAt/o^/m 17, sati- 



rising Christianity, KP. rode tlire, c2 xoi 
r^ tSv 2xv^<Sy cv r^ ovpav^ tyxapir^ 
rovo-i. TP. froyra, ti rvxoi yc xP^^'''os 
Koi i» €$v€in. From a misconception 
of this passage in the Colossians, 
heresiologers distinguished four main 
forms of heresy in the pre-Christian 
world, fiapPapiirftoty a-KvOiaftog^ eXXi;- 
Kc<r/i6r, lovbiUirfAos; SO Epiphan. Epiit. 
ad Acac 2 0'a<lt»g yap vtpl rourtop tAv 
Ttaa-ap^v alpio'ttov o airo<rroXo( ivvrt' 
fjMV €<fnif '£y yap Xpurr^ *hi<rov ov fiap^ 
fiapog, ov Sicv^ff, wx 'EXXi^y, ovk 'Iov- 
daiogf dKKa Koivrj ktIo-is: oouip. ffar. 
i 4f 7 sq., L pp. 5, 8 aq., Anaceph. u. 
pp. 127, 129 sq. 

rd. wdvra k.tX'] ^Christ is all 
things and in all things.' Christ 
has dispossessed and obliterated all 
distinctions of religious prerogative 
and intellectual preeminence and so- 
cial caste; Christ has substituted 
Himself for all these; Clirist occupies 
the whole sphere of human lifo and 
permeates all its developments; oomp. 
Ephes. L 23 roO ra iraira cV wao-iv irXi;- 
povfjLfPov. For r^ iroyro, which is 
stronger than ol irayrts, see GaL iii. 
22 avvtkktio-tp 1} ypafjnj ra irairra vwo 
aiuLprioM with the nota In this pas* 
sage 4p TTcuruf is probably neuter, as 
in 2 Cor. xi 6, Pha iv. 12, i Tim. iii 
1 1, 2 Tim. ii. 7, iv. 5, Ephes. iv. 6^ vi. 
i6. 

In the parallel passager GaL iii. 28 
the corresponding clause is iroyrcr 
Vfnh cZr core tp Xptorf 'l^otm. The 
inversion here accords with a chief 
motive of the epistle, which is to as- 
sert the absolute and universal supre- 
macy of Christ; comp. i. 17 sq., iL 
10 sq., 19. The two parts of the anti- 
thesis are combined in our Lord's 
saying, Joh. xiv. 20 vfuis cV 4fwi, jcayci 



€P vpiy. 



12—15. * Therefore, as tho elect of 
God, as a people consecrated to His 
service and specially endowed with 
His lovo, array yourselves in hearts of 
compassion, in kindliness and humi- 
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Xp^o'TorriTa, TaTreLvotppoarvvnVy TrpavTrjTa, /JLaKpoOv" 



lity, in a gentle and yielding spirit 
Bear with one another, forgive freely 
among yourselves. As your Master 
forgave you His servants, so ought ye 
to forgive your fellow-servants. And 
over all these robe yourselves in lovo; 
for this is the garment which binds 
together all the graces of perfection. 
And let the one supreme umpire in 
your hearts, the one referee amidst 
all your difficulties, be the peace of 
Christ, which is the destined goal of 
your Christian calling, in which is 
realised the unity belonging to mem- 
bers of one body. Lastly of all j show 
your gratitude by your thanksgiving/ 
12. €M<raa$€ ovf] * Put on there- 
fore^ as men to whom Christ has be- 
come all in all. The incidental men- 
tion of Christ as superseding all other 
relations gives occasion to this argu- 
mentative oZv\ comp. iii. i, 5. 

w iKKtKToi rov ecov] ' as elect ones 
of God! Comp. Rom. viil 3, Tit i. I. 
In the Gospels jcXf;roi and ikkcicToi are 
distinguished as an outer and an in- 
ner circle (Matt xxiL 14 ttoXXoI yap 
tiiruf tcKriToij okiyoi dc eieXcxroi), xXi^ro/ 

being those summoned to the privi- 
leges of the Gospel and €K\€Kroi those 
appointed to final salvation (Matt. 
zxiv. 22, 24, 31, Mark xiii.-2o, 22, 27, 
Luke xviiL 7). But in St Paul no 
such distinction can be traced. Witli 
him the two terms seem to be coex- 
tensive, as two aspects of the same pro- 
cess, kXriToi having special reference to 
the goal and cjcXcktoi to the starting- 
point The same persons are ' called' 
to Christ, and ' chosen out' from the 
world. Thus in i Thess. L 4 cidorcr 
T^v iKXoyfjv vfjMv k.tX. the word clearly 
denotes election to Church-member- 
ship. Thus also in 2 Tim. ii. 10, where 
St Paul says that he endures all things 
dia Tovs eicXeicrovff, adding tva Koi avrol 
aaTripias Tvx<*>(nif x.r.X., the uncertainty 
implied in these last words clearly 
shows that election to final salvation 
is not meant In the same sense he 



speaks of an individual Christian as 
'elect,' Rom. xvL 13. And again in 
I Cor. i. 26, 27 /SXcVrrc T^v kXfjo'tp 
vfx»v...Ta /i<Spa rov K6<rfwv cfcXc^ro, 
the words appear oa synonymes. The 
same is also the usage of St Peter. 
Thus in an opening salutation he ad- 
dresses whole Christian communities 
as €Kk(KTOL (i Pet i i ; comp. v. 13 ij 
ovviKkeKTrj €v BapvXSvi, i.e. probably 
cKieXi^o-ca), as St Paul under sinular 
circumstances (Rom. i 6, 7, i Cor. 
i. 2) designates them «cXf;roi ; and in 
another passage (2 Pet L 10) he ap- 
peals to his readers to make their 
icX^o-ip and cfcXoyi; sure. The use of 
sicktKTos in 2 Joh. I, 13, is apparently 
the same; and in Apoc xvii. 14 o2 
fitr aOrov icXi^roi koi VicXefcroi koi wi- 
aroi this is also the case, as we may 
infer from tlie addition ol marol, which 
points to those who have been true to 
their 'calling and election.' Thus the 
Gospels stand alone in this respect. 
In fact cfcXoyi) denotes election by 
God not only to final salvation, but to 
any special privilege or work, whe- 
ther it be (i) Church-membership, as 
in the passages cited from the epistles ; 
or (2) The work of preaching, as when 
St Paul (Acts ix. 15) is called o-xcOor 
cicXoy^r, . the object of the 'election' 
being defined in the words following, 
Tov Pa<rrd<r(u to opofid fiov ivwtiov 
[t»v] iBv&v re ical fiaaiKwp #c.r.X. ; or 

(3) The Messiahship, i Pet iL 4, 6; or 

(4) The fatherhood of the chosen 
people, as in the case of Isaac and Ja- 
cob, Rom. ix. 11; or (5) The faithful 
remnant under the theocracy, Rom. 
xi. 5, 7, 28. This last application pre- 
sents the closest analogy to the idea 
of final salvation: but even here St 
Paul treats KKfja-is and cxXoyi} as co- 
extensive, Rom. xi. 28, 29 Kara bi rfjv 
cxXoy^y dyaTrrjToi dta roiig warepas* 
dfitrafiekrjTa yap rd xop^'^^/^i'a <cai ij 
JcX^o-iS TOV 6coO. 

ayioi icr.X.] Theso are not to bo 
taken as vocatives, but as predicates 
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fxiav ^^ dvexofxevoi dAAifXcoj/, koI ;^ajt)i^oju€i/0£ eai/ro??. 



farther defining the meaning of exXex- 
roi All the three terms iKXtxrol, 
aycoi, rjyawijfifvoiy are transferred 
from the Old Covenant to the New, 
from the Israel after the flesh to the 
Israel after the Spirit For the two 
former comp. i Pet. ii. 9 yivos fKkdcrov 
...t$vo£ ayiop; and for the sense of 
&yioi, Hhe consecrated people of God/ 
see the note on PhiL i. i. For the 
third word, ifyamffitvot, see Is. y. i 
^A<rfi> Brj T^ riycanifUvfi^ ic.r.X., Hos. 
ii. 25 rrfv ovK i^yamifUvriv ^yainjfiftnjy 
(as qnoted in Rom. ix. 25). In the 
New Testament it seems to be used 
always of the objects of God's love ; 
e.g. I Thess. i 4 cidores, ddeX</>o^ ijyct- 
mffupoi vno Orov, rrjp cjcXoy^v vfJMP^ 
2 Thess. ii 13 dtf\<l)oi ^can\iUvoi ^irh 
Kvpiov (comp. Jade i); and so proba- 
bly Rev, XX. 9 r^p nokip rijp ifyoTnyfie- 
vffp. For the connexion of Ood's elec- 
tion and God's love see Rom. xi. 28 
(quoted above), i Thess. 1. c. The xal 
is omitted in one or two excellent 
copies (though it has the great pre- 
ponderance of authorities in its fa- 
vour), and it is impossible not to feel 
how much the sentence gains in force 
by the omission, ejcXcjcrol 6eoO, Sytoi^ 
ijycanifupoi} comp. I Pet. iL 6. 

inrXayxva o^xrcp/xov] 'a heart of 
pity,* For the meaning of airKayxva 
see the note on PhiL L 8, and for the 
whole expression comp. aTrKdyxya ikt- 
ovs Luke i.78, Test xiiPatr, Zab. 7, 8. 

Xpvio'roTrjra /c.rA.] The two words 
Xpijcrronjff and ranuPo4ipo<rvvti, ^kind- 
liness' and 'humility,' describe the 
Christian temper of mind generally, 
and this in two aspects, as it affects 
either (i) our relation to others {xp^o^ 
r&ni%\ or (2) our estimate of self {ra- 
ir€ipo<fipoavvfi)» For xpfi<^oTrit see the 
note on Gal. v. 22: forrairctvo^poo-vm;, 
the note on PhiL ii. 3. 

npauTTfra jcr.X.] These next two 
words, vpavrqt and fioKpodvpIa, de- 
note the exercise of the Christian 
temper in its outward bearing to- 



wards others. They are best distin- 
guished by their opposites. npavrri? 
is opposed to 'rudeness, harshness,' 
dypioTTft (Plato Symp. 197 d), xoXfiro- 
rr/ff (Anst. H,A,\x. l); fiaxpoBvpia to 
'resentment, revenge, wrath,' opyij 
(Prov. xvi. 32); o^yxoXia (Herm. Mand. 
V. I, 2). For the meaning of lAaKpa- 
dvfiia see above, on L 1 1 ; for the form 
of irpaCnji (frpaorrjs), on Gal. V. 23. 
The words are discussed in Trench 
N, T, Syn, § xlii. p. 140 sq., § xliiL 
p. 145 sq., § liii p. 184 sq. They ap- 
pear in connexion Ephes. iv. 2, Ign. 
Polyc. 6 fttucpoOvfiija'aTt oSp fi€T aXXi;- 
X<op ip irpavTifTi* 

13. aXXifXwy, iavroisi] The pro- 
noun is varied^ as in Ep^e?. iv. 32 
ylvtirBe eh dXXi^Xovr XP7<^^^' "X^P^" 
Coiupoi iavroTs jc.r.X., I Pet. iv. 8 — 10 
rijp els iavTo^t dydmfp exrcv^ txovT€9 
,..<f>iX6^tPoi c2( dXX^Xovs—fh 4a%f, 
Tovs avTo [to x^p£0'fia] duucovovvrcff. 
The reciprocal favT»p differs from the 
reciprocal dXXifXtf ir in emphasizing the 
idea of eorporcUe unity: henoe it is 
more appropriate here (comp. Ephes. 
iv. 2, 32) with ;(ap((oft(vo« than with 
av€xoftevoi; comp. Xen. Mem, Hi. 5. 16 
dvrX fjjp rov avptpyeip iavroig nk avp." 
<l>€popray tinjptd(ov<riP dXXifXoir, jcal 
(jiBopovcip «avrot£ fiahXop 7 rois ^X- 
Xocr d»3p«»Trois...K(ii wpoaipovyreu /ioX- 
Xop o^T» K€pdai»€ip air' dXX^XttK f 
(rup<o<f>fXovpT€9 avTovs, where the pro- 
priety of the two words in their re- 
spective places will be evident : and 
ib. iL 7> 12 dprl v<f>op<»fi(P»p iavras 
i)dc«»r dXXifXaff tt^ptWy where the vari- 
ation is more subtle but not less ap- 
propriate. For instances of this use of 
iavT»p see Bleek HehrUerbritfni. 13 
(P* 453 8q)» Kuhner Griech, Oramm. 
§ 455 (n. p. 497 aq.)- 

xapi'Cop^f yoi] Le. 'forgiving'; see the 
note on ii. 13. An a fortiori argn- 
n:ent lurks under the use of iavrois 
(rather than dXXifXoir): if Christ for- 
gave them, much more should they 
forgive themseloes. 
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idp TI5 TT/Oos Tipa €xn fJiOfxtpny" Kadw^ Kai 6 Kvpio^ 



c -» 



« -» 



exctpKraro vixtv^ ovtw^ Kai vfi€i^* 



^^iwi 'rratriv Se tovtoi^ 



ftofKp^v] *a complaint! As fi€/x- 
<^ccr^«i8 Ho find fault with/ referring 
most oommonly to errors of omission, 
so fjuifi<f>ri here is regarded as a debt^ 
which needs to be remitted. The 
rendering of the A. V. *a quarrel' 
(ssqaerela) is only wrong as being an 
archaismu The phrase fAOfKJirjv tx^iv 
occurs sereral times in classical Greek, 
bat generally in poetry: e.g. Eur. 
Or est. 1069, Arist Pclx 664. 

KaOm na\ ic.r.X.] Tills teust not be 
connected with the preceding words, 
but treated as an independent sen- 
tence, the KoB^^ Kai being answered 
by the ovr^os kuL For the presence of 
icoi in both clauses of the comparison 
see the note on i. 6. The phenomenon 
is common in the best classical writers, 
e.g. Xen. Mem. L 6. 3 Sfnrtp koX r&v 
oXXcoy Ipyooy ol bihaa-KciKoi. . .otrio Kai 
av K.rA.; see the references in Hein- 
dorf on Plato Phcedo 64 c, Sophist, 
217 B, and Kiihner Chriech, Gramm, 

§ 524 (IL p. 799). 

o Kvpioff] This reading, which is 
better supported than o XpiaroSf is 
also more ezpressi? e. 1 1 recalls more 
directly the lesson of the parable 
which enforces the duty of fellow- 
sarvant to fellow-servant; Matt.xviiL 
27 airkayxyiO-Bfls dc o Kvpiog rov 
iovXov iKtivov dir€kv(rtp avrov Ka\ to 
dorcioy d<f>rJK€v avr^ k.t.\.: conip. below 
iy. I €IB6t€s on Kol V/XC(£ <X«r6 KVplOP 

iv ovpav^. The reading Xpiaros perhaps 
comes fix)m the parallel passage Ephes. 

iv. 32 ;(api^ofi«voi kavrols, KaB^t kcX o 
©€0£ ev XpiOT^ €x^P^^**^^ '1a***' (*^^ vp.'ip). 

ovrms Kai v/ncZr] BC. x^p'^C^^^^ *^^' 
roc£. 

14 «ri naciv] ^over and above all 
these' comp. Luke iii 20 npoa-€dr}K€v 
Koi TovTo cVt irafTiv, In Luke xvi. 26, 
Ephes. vL 16, the correct reading is 
probably iv naa-iv. Love is the outer 
garment which holds the others in 
their places. 



tt)v dydmiv] SC. iMtraa-Be, from ver. 
12. 

o] *which thing ' i.e.^\0Ye*; comp. 
Ephes. V. 5 nXtoviKTjjs, o €(rTiv tibako- 
"KarpT^Si Ign. Rom. 7 &pTOv Gc ov ^cXo, 
o i<mv aap( XpioroG, Magn. lo pxra- 
^oKtaBt th V€av Cufirjp 6 lorip 'liyo-ovr 
Xpitrroff TralL 7 dvcucr^aao'de kavrovs 
cV frtoTfi o €imv O'ap^ rov Kvpiov. 

Though there are various readings in 
the passages of the Ignatian Epistles, 
the o seems to be right in overy case. 
These instances will show that o may 
be referred to tj)i» dycnnjv alone. O- 
therwise we might suppose the ante- 
cedent to be TO tvdvaaaBcu rrjv dydmjPy 
but this hardly suits the sense. The 
common reading i7rcr is obviously a 
scribe's correction. 

<rCvB*apos K.T.X.] *the bond (^per- 
fection^ i.e. the power, which unites 
and holds together all those graces 
and virtues, which together make up 
perfection. Udvra iKtipa^ says Chry- 
BOStom, avni (Tvoi^cyyei* oircp ap tXiqn^ 
dyaBoPf ravTTfs dirovoiis ovbcp €<mp 
c>CKa iiappti: comp. Clem. Rom. 49 
TOP htapxtp TTJi dydnnii tov Otov tIs 
ivvarai i^yi^aao-Bai; Thus the Pytha- 
goreans (Simplic. in Epictet p. 208 a) 
trtpiairms tSp aXkcup dperSp t^p ^tX/av 
MyMP K(ii avphta-pop avTrjp ircur£p rov 
dp€T^p TKtyop. So too Themist. OrtU. 
^ (P* 5 0) PafrikiKfj {dp€Trj) irapa rds 
akXas fls rjp ^vp^ovprai koi ai XotTra/, 
woTr€p €ls plap KoptxfiriP dprjpp^pai. 
The word will take a genitive either 
of the object bound or of the binding 
force: e.g. Plato Polit. 310 a. tovtop 
BuoTtpop elpai TOP $vpb€(rpop dperijs 
p.€p&p (jyvfftas dpopoitdP «cal hii Tapavria 

<l}tpop€vtoPf where the dperfj (wbti and 

the p>€prj <f>v<r€ci>s (vvdcTrat. We have 
an instance of the one genitive (the 
objective) here, of the other (the sub- 
jective) in Ephes. iv. 3 cp r^ avpbia-fua 
TtJT tipijprjs (see the note there). 
Another explanation makes avpifa-- 
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ij elpYivfi Tov XpitTTOu fipa^eveTia iv toU Kap^lais vfxtov, 
64S n^ Kai eKXtjOtire ev ivl (rwfxaTi. kui evx^p^o'TOi 



fioi = ovv0«(ris here, 'the bundle, the 
totality/ as e.g. Herodian. iv. 12 ndv 
ra rhv avybto'fJLov tAv iirioroX&y (comp. 
Ign. TraU, 3 avvb^trnov dttofTToktav)', 
bat this unusual metaphor is highly 
improbable and inappropriate here, 
not to mention that we should expect 
the definite article o avybtanos in this 
case. With either interpretation, 
the function assigned to aycani here 
is the same as when it is declared to 
be wKi^piofia pofwv, Rom. ziiL 10 (comp. 
Gal. y. 14). See also the all-embracing 

office which is assigned to it in i Oor. 

.«. 

ZlJl. 

15. 1} tlprivri TOV XptoTov] 'Christ's 
pMCBf* which He left as a legacy to His 
disciples : Joh. sir. 27 etp^mrip a<l>irtfii 
v/Aty, €lprjvTjv TTJy ifitfv dida>/u vfUP] 
cmnp. Ephes. ii. 14 avros yap iariv 17 
€lprivti TffjL^v with the context The 
common reading 4 tlpn^rj tov B€ov has 
a parallel in PhiL iy. 7. 

tipafi€V€T»] ^he umpire J for the 
idea of a contest is only less promi- 
nent here, than in fipcfittov i Oor. iz. 
34, PhiL iii. 14 (see the note there). 
SnidiOK tv^v firolficeif <V rots Xoytcr/ioTf , 
writes Ohrysostom, jcal aySpa mi HffKr^ 
a%p Koi ppaPtvr^v, Whereyer there 
is a conflict of motiyes or impulses or 
reasons, the peace of Christ must step 
in and decide which is to preyail: Mi) 
Ovftbs Ppafitv€T»t says Ohrysostom 
again, p,^ i^iXovcucio, pjj dyBptimiinj 
€lpi^' 1; yiip dvBptmimj tlp^vrj €K tov 
apvpta-Bai yiVcrcu, ^jc tov p^ribtv iracrxttp 
dctifoy. 

For this metaphor of some one 
paramount consideration acting as 
umpire, where there is a conflict of 
intemid motiyes, see Polyb. ii. 35. 3 

diroM t6 yiyvop^pop virb t»v Tcikaroiv 
dvp.^ paWow fj \oyi<rp,^ /Spo/Scve- 
(T^i, Philo de Migr, Abr. 12 (i. p. 
446) vop9V€TM 6 &<f>pav bi dpx^r€p<av 
6vfiov T€ Koi firtOvpias dt\,,,T0P ijvioxov 



Koi ppapevrijv \6yov diroPakdv 
(comp. de Ehriet. 19, i. p. 368), Jos. 

B* J, yi. 2. 6 ifipafitvt ras roKpas o>.. 
4>6fios. Somewhat similarly rvxf) 
(Polyb. xxyiL 14. 4) or <l>vaii (Athen. 
xy. p. 670 a) are made fipa^tvtuf. In 
other passages, where 6 Beos or to 
Ofiop is said /3pa/3cvcty, this implies 
that, while man proposes, God dis- 
poses. In Philo dXi^Stia ppafi€vov<ra 
(Quirer, div. her, 19, i. p. 486) is a 
rough synonyme for iXii^eta dtjca^ovo-a 
{de Abrah, 14, n. p. 10, etc): and 
in Josephus {Ant tL 3. i) buM^tiv and 
ppafifveip are used together of the 
same action. In all such cases it ap- 
pears that the idea of a decision and 
an award is promment in the word, 
and that it must not be taken to de- 
note simply rule or potcer. 

€ls fjp K.rX.'] Oomp. I Cor. yii. 15 
€P bi flprivn K€Kki]K€p ijfiar o Bcof. 

cV fvi (rtapari] *As ye were called as 
members of one body, eo let there 
be one spirit animating that body': 
Ephes. iy. 4 ^^ fr&pa kcX tp irP€vpa, 
This passage strikes the keynote of 
the companion Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (see esp. ii. 16 sq., iy. 3 sq.). 

€vxdpi<rroi] 'And to crown all for- 
get yourselyes in thanksgiying towards 
God': see the notes on i. 12, ii. 7. The 
a4^ectiye tvxdpi<rros, though not oc- 
curring elsewhere in the Greek Bible^ 
is not uncommon in classical writers, 
and like the English 'grateful,' has 
two meanings; either (1) 'pleasurable' 
(e.g. Xen. Oyr. ii. 2. i); or (2) 'thank- 
ful' (e.g. Boeckh O, I, no. 1625), as 
here. 

16, 17. 'Let the inspiring word of 
Christ dwell in your hearts, enriching 
you with its boundless wealth and en- 
dowing you with all wisdom. Teach 
and admonish one another with psalms, 
with hymns of praise, with spiritual 
songs of all kinds. Only let them be 
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yipetrde. '^*0 \6yo^ tov Xptcrov ivoiKeirto ev v/jup ttXoi/- 



pervaded with grace from heaven. 
8ing to God in your hearts and not 
with jour lips .only. And generally ; 
whatever ye do, whether in word or 
in deed, let everything be done in the 
name of Jesus Christ. And (again I 
repeat it) pour out your thanksgiving 
to God the Father through Him.' 

16. *0 Xoyor TOV XpicrroC] * the word 
of Christ^ TOV XpioTov being the sub- 
jective genitive, so that Christ is the 
speaker. Though 6 Xoyor tov ecoO 
and o Xoyof Tw Kvpiov occur fre- 
quently, o \6yos TOV XpioTov is found 
here only. There seems to be no di- 
rect reference in this expression to 
any definite body of truths either 
written or oral, but 6 \6yos tov XpiC' 
TOV denotes the presence of Christ in 
the heart, as an inward monitor: 
comp. I Joh. ii. 14 o \6yos tov GroO 
cV vfj^p iJL€V€if with ib, L 10 6 \6yos av- 
Tov ovK tfoTiv €v ^fMiv, aud SO pcrhaps 
Acts xviii. 5 ,avv€Lx*To r^ Xoy^ (the 
correct reading). 

^vvfilv] Hn your hear tSy not ^ among 
you'; comp. Rom. viii. 9, 11 r^ ivoiKovv 
avTov irveviia iv vfiiv^ 2 Tim. i. 5, 1 4, 
and Lev. xxvi. j[2, as quoted in 2 Cor. 

vi. 16, tvoiKrjtrv iv avTols, 

irkovcitas] See above p. 43 sq., and 
the note on i. 27* 

4v iraoTi <ro<f>tqi\ ^in every kind of 
wisdom' It seems best to take these 
words with the preceding clause, 
though Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 4 (p. 194) 
attaches them to what follows. For 
this position of cV iraa^ vo<^iq., at the 
end of the sentence to which it refers, 
comp. i. 9, Ephes. 1. 8. The connexion 
here adopted is also favoured by the 
parallel passage Ephes. v. 18, 19 (see 
the note below). Another passage i. 

28 VOv6€TWVT€S fTOVTa &v6pCI>7r0V KCLl 

Mao'KovTfs ndyra avBpiOTrov €V vd<rjj 
ao4>lq. has a double bearing : while the 
connexion favours our taking cV iraojj 
croffiiq. here with the following words, 



the order suggests th^fr being at- 
tached to the preceding clause. 

hthao'KovTws jc.rA.] The participles 
are here used for imperatives, as fre- 
quently in hortatory passages, e.g. 
Kom. xii. 9 sq., 16 sq., Ephes. iv. 2, 3, 
Hebr. xiii. 5, i Pet. ii. 12 [?], iii. i, 7, 9, 
15, 16. It is not, as some insist, that 
the participle itself has any imperati- 
val force ; nor, as maintained by others, 
that the construction should be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of ^ prece- 
ding parenthesis or jof a verb sub- 
stantive understood or b^ any other 
expedient to obtain a r<^^ar gram- 
matical structure (see Winer, § xlv. 
p. 441 sq., § Ixii p. 707, § IxiiL p. 716, 
§ Ixiv. p. 732). But the absolute par- 
ticiple, being (so far as regards mood) 
neutral in itself, takes its colour from 
the general complexion of the sen- 
tence. Thus it is sometimes indica- 
tive (e.g. 2 Cor. viL 5, and frequently), 
sometimes imperative (as in the pas- 
sages quoted), sometimes optative (as 
above, ii. 2, 2 Cor. ix.11, comp. Ephes. 
iii. 17). On the distinction of dida- 
cTKciv and vovBfTuv see the note on i. 
28 ; they describe respectively the posi- 
tive and the negative side of instruc- 
tion. On the reciprocal eovrovr see 
the note on iiL 13. 

^cikpuoU x.r.X.] to be connected with 
the preceding sentence, as suggested 
by Ephes. v. 18 sq. aKKa vkrjpova^t ip 
TTvevfiari^ \cikovvT€s iavrolt \iv\ ^raX- 
lioii Koi vfivois KCii t^daif {irv€VfJiaTiKais\, 
^Bovr€s Kal ytwXkotnrts rg Kop^i^ vfi£w 
T^ Kvpia. The datives describe the 
instruments of the !Ubaxn &nd yov- 

6€a'L(L 

The three words '^aX/mor, vfivos, o)di7, 
are distinguished, so far as they are 
distinguishable, in Trench N. T, Syn, 
§ IxxviiL p. 279 sq. They are cor- 
rectly defined by Gregory Nyssen in 
Psalm, c. iii (l. p. 295) 'ylrakfiof fUv 
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eavTOv^ yl/aX/uLoi^ iy/ui/ois taSai^ irvevixariKah iv Ttj 



fAttnj Tov fitkovg fxera ptjftarav cVt^o^* 
yif<ris.,,viJtvos d< 17 cVt rocf vvapxcvaiy 
ijfiip ayaOoig dpandefjJvTj rf Gc<3 cv^i;- 
fua; see also HippoL p. 191 sq. (ed. 
de La^^arde). In other words, while 
the leading idea of irakfiot is a musi- 
cal accompaniment and that of {ffufw 
praise to God^ t^d^ is the general word 
for a song, whether accompanied or 
unaccompanied, whether of praise or 
on any other subject Thus it was 
quite possible for the same song to 
be at once '^roX/xos', ^/tyo^, and ^di;. 
In the text the reference in ^roX/totr, 
we may suppose, is specially, though 
not ezdusiyely (i Cor. adv. 26), to 
the Psalms of David, which would 
early form part of the religious wor- 
ship of the Christian brotherhood. 
On the other hand Hftvoig would more 
appropriately designate those hymns 
of praise which were comx>osed by the 
Christians themselves on distinctly 
Christian themes, being either set 
forms of words or spontaneous effu- 
sions of the moment The third word 
^dmff gathers up the other two, and 
extends the precept to all forms of 
song, with the limitation however that 
they must be Trvcv/un-cica/. St Chry- 
sostom treats vftvoi here as an advance 
upon ylraXputi, which in one aspect they 
are ; ol ^oX/io/, he says, wayra txovtrwy 
oX di vfivoi vaKiv ovdcK iv6p<oinvov' 
Srav cV Tols ^tikfioU fid^, rort jcal (jfi» 
povs €i(rer(u, art Otiortpov wpayfuu 

Psalmody and hymnody were highly 
developed in the religious services of 
the Jews at this time : see Philo in 
Flaee. 14 (n. p. 535) iraywxM dc bia- 
TtXio-ajfTts iv Hfivots Koi t^Ms, ds Vit, 
CofU, § 3 (iL p. 476) iroMvo-uf ^a-fxara 
icai vfiifows «iff Bthv htk irayroiav furpap 
Koi fukwVf i pvBfjMis 4r€fi3nr€poig dvay' 

Kai»t x'^P^^'^^h § 10 (P- 4S4) o dvor 
aras ip»w ^dci ntwoifjiuvov tls rhv 
Ocoir, fj Koivitv avTos irtirotriKt^g fj dp" 
Xtuop Tiva tSp iraXoc iroirfrav' fUrpa 
yap jcal fUXri KarciktXoiiratrt iroXXa €n»p 

COL. 



TpifUrpwPy frpocroditfy, vpvtAP^ irapa- 
(nrovdc(o»y, tra/xi/Scd/utty, arcurlptoVf x^ 
ptxaPf OTpoxfiais TroXvorpo^otr « J iutftt' 
fierprifttvap jcrA., § Z Z (p. 485) q,bov<Ti 
netroirffjjpow ih top Btov vfipovs iroX- 
Xoif fi€Tpoit Kal ftcXccrc iLr,X^ with 
the whole context They would thus 
find their way into the Christian 
Church from the very beginning. 
For instances of singing hymns or 
psalms in the ApostoUc age see Acts 
iv. 24, xvi 25, I Cor. xiv. 15, 26. 
Hence even in St PauTs epistles, more 
especially his later epistles, fragments 
of sudi hymns appear to be quoted; e.g. 
Ephes. V. 14 (see the note there). For 
the use of hymnody in the early Church 
of the succeeding generations see Plin. 
Epist z. 97 'Ante lucem oonvenire, 
earmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere 
secum invicem,' Anon. {Hippolytus] in 
Euseb. H. E, v. 28 ^raX/M>l dc oo-oi jcal 
fdol dbtkf^p dw dpx^js vfto iTi- 
aT»p ypcu^tiatu top Aoyov roO Ocov rup 
XpioTOP vpvovffi 6€o\oyovPT€s. The 
reference in the text is not solely or 
chiefly to public worship as such. 
Clem. Alex. Pofd, ii 4 <p. 194) treats 
it as applying to sociaJ gatherings; 
and again Tertullian says of the agape, 
JpoL 39 'Ut quisqne de scripturiA 
Sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest, 
provocatur in medium Deo canere,' 
and of the society of husband and 
wife, Ad Uxor, ii. 8 'Sonant inter 
duos psalmi et hymni, et mutuo pro- 
Tocant quis melius Domino suo cantet' 
On the iMsalmody etc of the early 
Cliristians see Bingham Antiq. ziv. 
c. I, and especially Probst Lehre und 
Oehet p. 256 sq. 

ip tJ x<^P*^*] **** God's ffraee^i 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 12 ovk 4p <ro4>Uf. a-ap* 
KiKff aXX' ip x^'P'*'* Otov, These 
words are perhaps bestconnected with 
the preceding clause, as by Chryso- 
stom. Thus the parallelism with ip 
ndajn o-txt^iq, is preserved. The cor- 
rect reading is ip rg x^*'''h ^^^ i^ 
xdpir4. For 1} x^P^^7 'Divine grace,' 

15 
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irav 6 Ti eav 7roifJT€ Iv Xoyto i\ iv ^pyto^ irdpra ev 
ovofxaTi Kvpiov lijcroi?, €vx<^pi(^TOvpT€s T«5 Qew irarpl 
I avTOv. 



Bee Phil. i. 7 ovvKoivayovs fiov rrjg 
xapiro? with the note. The definite 
article seems to exclude all lower 
senses of x^^^ hero, such as * accept- 
ableness/ * sweetness' (see iv. 6). The 
interpretation 'with gratitude,' if 
otherwise tenable (oomp. 1 Cor. x. 30), 
seems inappropriate here, because the 
idea of thanksgiving is introduced in 
the following yerse. 

^^ovT€s jcr.X.] This external mani- 
festation must be accompanied by the 
inward emotion. There must be the 
thanksgiving of the heart, as well as 
of the lips; comp. Ephes. v. 19 a^vres 
Koi yfroKkoyrts r§ Kopbiq. (probably the 
correct reading), where r^ Kapblq, 
^with the heart' brings out the sense 
more distinctly. 

17. irav 8 Ti K.T.\.] This is proba- 
bly a nominative absolute, as Matt x. 
32 iras oZv ooTis ofioKoy^ati... ofio' 
Xoyi^ira) Kaya iv avr^ (comp. Luke 
xii. 8), Luke xii. 10 naso^ ipii Xoyov 
.,.d<l>€6ii<r€Tai avr^f John xvii. 2 irav 
o dedoxcar avVf, licioTj avroig ic.r.X.; 
comp. Matt vii. 24 (v. I.). 

travra] SC. iroutrr, as the following 

9vxapi<rrovvr€s suggests; comp. ver. 

23- 
4v ovofjMTi «c.r.X.] This is the great 

practical lesson which flows from the 

theological teaching of the epistle. 

Hence the reiteration of Kvp/o>, cy 

Kvpiw, etc., vv. 18, 20, 22, 23, 24.* See 

above p. 104. 

tvxapioTovvTts] On this refrain see 
the notes on L 12, iL 7. 

r^ Gc^ warpl] This, which is quite 
the best authenticated reading, gives 
a very unusual, if not unique, colloca- 
tion of words, the usual form being 
either o ©cop xal wanip or Btos vanjp. 

The jcai before trarpi in the received 



text is an obvious emendation. See 
the note on i. 3, and the appendix on 
various readings. 

18 — 21. *Ye wives, be subject to 
your husbands, for so it becomes you 
in Christ. Ye husbands, love and 
cherish your wives, and use no harsh- 
ness towards them. Ye children, be 
obedient to your parents in all things; 
for this is commendable and lovely in 
Christ. Ye parents, vex not your 
children, lest they lose heart and grow 
sullen.' 

18 sq. These precepts, providing 
for the conduct of Christians in private 
households, should be compared with 
Ephos. V. 22 — vi. 9, 1 Pet ii. 18— iii. 7, 
Tit ii. I sq.; see also Clem. Rom. i, 
Polyc. Phil. 4 sq. 

AI ywaiKfs] * Ye tcives* the nomina- 
tive with the definite article being 
used for a vocative, as frequently in 
the New Testament, e. g. Matt xi. 26, 
Mark v. 41, Luke viii. 54; see Winer 
§ xxix. p. 227 sq. The frequency of 
this use is doubtless due to the fact 
that it is a reproduction of the He- 
brew idiom. In the instances quoted 
from classical writers (see Bern- 
hardy Syntiix p. 67) the address is 
not so directly vocative, the nominative 
being used rather to define or sdect 
than to nanmon the person in ques- 
tion. 

ToU a»bpaKriv\ The Ihlois of the 
received text may have been inserted 
(as it is inserted also in Ephes. v. 24) 
from Ephes. v. 22, Tit ii. 5, i Pet iii. 
I, 5, in all which passages this same 
injunction occurs. The scribes how- 
ever show a general fondness for this 
adjective; e. g. Mark xv. 20, Luke ii. 3, 
Acts L 19, Ephes. iv. 28, i Thess. ii. 
15, iv. II. 
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K€v €U Kvpi(0. '^Oi ai/Sj069, dyairdre ra^ yvvaiKa^ Kai 
fArj wiKpaivecrde irpo^ avrd^. ^°Ta T€fci/a, v7raK0V€T€ 
TO?? yovevciv KaTci Trdvra* tovto yap evdp^aTOv eo'Tiv 
ev Kvpi(p. *'Oi iraTepe^y firi epeQi^ere rd reKva v/awi^y 
*iva fxri ddvfxwo'iv* ^*Oi iovXoiy vwaKOvere Kara irdvra 



avrjKtv] The imperfect, as Epbes. ▼. 
4 a ovK dvfjKtv (the correct reading) ; 
comp. Clsm. Horn. Contest 3 rov^w 
fifl fterodovMU x^*") ^^ ^ vpo<rrJK€v, 
Xen. de Re Equettr, xil 14 & bnrapx^ 
irpoa7JK€v €ld€vai re Koi nparrtiv; and 
see D'Orville on Charito yiii. 2 (p. 699 
sq.). The common uses of the imper- 
fect tfdeif hrptntv, etc., in classical wri- 
ters do not present a very exact 
IMirallel; for they imply that the thing 
which ought to have been done has 
been left undone. And so we might 
interpret Acts zxii. 22 ou yap KoBfj- 
Kfv avTov Cov (the correct reading). 
Here however there can har^y be 
any such reference; and the best 
illustration is the English past tense 
'ought' (=*owed'), which is used in 
the same way. The past tense per- 
haps implies an essential a priori 
obligation. The use of xpl^i hcPn^y 
occasionally approximates to this ; e.g. 
Eur. Andr* 423. 

The idea of 'propriety' is the link 
which connects the primary meaning 
of such words as ovificciv, vpooi^KttVf 
Ka6^K€iyy 'aiming at or pertaining to/ 
with theur ultimate meaning of moral 
obligation. The word dn;jcety occurs 
in the New Testament only here and 
in the coutemporaiy epistles, Ephes. 
T. 4, Philem. 8. 

c'y Kvpugi] probably to be connected 
with nig dvfJK€v^ rather than with vn-c^- 
ratTQ'tfrBt ; comp. ver. 20 rvapcorov 
i<rTUf iv Kvpitf, 

19. fifj niKpalvtaBt x.r.X.] ^ show no 
HtternesSy behave not harshly^; comp. 
Lynceus in Athen. vi. p. 242 irtKpay- 
Btlri irpos Tiva T»y avCiomaPf Joseph. 
Ant, V. 7. I d€i»££ irpor tov£ tov di- 
Kaiov wpoiarapAvovs €KTriKpaiy6fi€yos, 
Plut. Jiior, p. 457 ^ irpo£ yvvaia dia- 



niKpaivovTau So also niKpaivftrBai hri 
Ttva in the Lxx, Jerem. xliv (xxxvii). 
15, 3 Esdr. iv. 31. This verb vriKpai- 
v€<r6ai and its compounds occur fre- 
quently in classical writers. 

20. Korh ndvra] as ver. 22. The 
rule is stated absolutely, because the 
exceptions are so few that they may 
be disregarded. 

ciJapeoTov cWip] ' is well pleasing, 
commendable' The received text 
supplies this adjective with a dative 
of reference r^ Kvp/o (from Ephes. 
T. 10), but iv ILvplff is unquestionably 
the right reading. With the reading 
thus corrected rvaptorovy like dyfiKnv 
ver. 18, must be taken absolutely, 
as perhaps in Rom. xiL 2 ro OiXrifia 
TOV &€ov TO dyaOov Kcti tvdptarov jcal 
rAfiov: oomp. PhiL iv. 8 otra a-tfufd 
^..Btra ir/xMT^tX^. The qualification 
cV Kvpi^ implies 'as judged by a 
Christian standard,' 'as judged by 
those who are members of Christ's 
body.' 

21. cpr^i^rrf] 'provoke, irritate.' 
The other reading napopyiCert has 
higher support, but is doubtless taken 
from the parallel passage, Ephes. vL 4. 
' Irritation' is the first consequence of 
being too exacting with children, and 
irritation leads to moroseness (dOv^ 
fiia). In 2 Cor. ix. 2 iptBiCftp is used 
in a good sense and produces the 
opposite result, not despondency but 
energy. 

dOvfiao-iv] 'lose heart, become spi- 
ritless,' i. e. 'go about their task 
in a listless, moody, sullen frame of 
mind.' * Fractus atiimtis,' says Ben- 
gel, ' pestis juventuti&' In Xen. Cyr, 
i. 6. 13 dBvfiia is opposed to irpoBvfiia, 
and in Thua ii. 88 and elsewhere 
dBvfidv is opposed to 6apu€iv» 

IS— 2 
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ToTs KaTci aapKU KVpioiSy firj iv ocpdaX/jLO^ovXeia 015 
dpOptoTrdpecKOiy dW iv dirXoTviTi KapZia^y Kpofiovfxevoi 
TOP Kvpiop. ^^o edv TTOifjre, bk yj^v)(ri^ ipyd^ecde cJs 

'Ye slaves, be obedient 12 fjJj tis o^^aX/xodovXor oXX* «»£ ^c- 

XodcWorof. This happy expression 
would seem to be the Apostle's own 
coinage. At least there are no traces 
of it earlier. Compare e^cXo^/n/o-Kcuz 
11 23. The reading 6<f>Bakfiobov\*iq. 
is better supported than o<^aX/iodot>- 
XfiMs, though the plural is rendered 
slightij more probable in itself by its 
greater difficulty. 

dv6p<ondpt<rK04] again in Ephes. ti. 
6. It is a Lxx word, Ps. HI 6, where 
the Greek entirely departs from the 
Hebrew: comp. also dvOpwraptcKtip 
Ig^ Rom. 2, dvBpmrrapifrKtia Justin 
ApoL i 2 (p. 53 b). So oxkoapta-KJis 
or oxXoopco-jcof, Timo Phlias. in Diog. 
Laert iv. 42 (yv. 11.). 

ibrXonyri Kopbias] as in Ephes. yL 5, 
i. e. * with undivided service'; a lxx 
expression, i Ghron. xxix. 1 7, Wisd. i. i . 

Toy Kvpiov] ^the one Lord and 
Master/ as contrasted with roU Kara 
adpKa KvpLois : the idea being carried 
out in the following verses. The re- 
ceived text, by substituting top eeov, 
blunts the edge of the contrast. 

23. ipyaittrOt] L e. ' do it dili- 
gently/ an advance upon froi^rc. 

ovK dv6pmrois\ For the use of ov 
rather than it:fj in antitheses, see Wi- 
ner § Iv. p. 601 sq. The negative 
here is wholly unconnected with the 
imperative, and refers solely to r^ 

24. airo Kvpiov] ' However you may 
be treated by your earthly masters, 
you have still a Master who wiU re- 
compense you.' The absence of the 
definite article here (comp. iv. i) is 
the more remarkable, because it is 
studiously inserted in the context, vv. 
22 — 24, rov KvpioPy T^ Kvpi^f r^ Kv- 
pi^ In the parallel passage Ephes. 
vi 8 it is napa Kvpiov : for the differ- 
ence between the two see Gal. i 12. 



22 — ^iv. I. 
in all things to the masters set over 
you in the flesh, not rendering them 
service only when their eyes are upon 
yon, as aiming merely to please men, 
but serving in all sincerity of heart, as 
living in tiie sight of your Heavenly 
Master and standing in awe of Him. 
And in everything that ye do, work 
fiuthfully and with all your soul, as 
labouring not for men, but for the 
great Lord and Master Himself; know- 
ing that ye have a Master, from whom 
ye will receive the glorious inheritance 
as your recompense, whether or not 
ye may be defrauded of your due by 
men. Tes, Christ is your Master and 
ye are his slaves. He that does a 
wrong shall be requited for his wrong- 
doing. I say not this of slaves only, 
but of masters also. There is no par- 
tiality, no respect of persons, in Qod*s 
distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. Therefore, ye masters, do ye 
also on your part deal justly and equi- 
tably by your sUves, knowing that ye 
too have a Master in heaven.' 

22. 02 dovXot] The relations of 
masters and slaves, both here and in 
the companion epistle (Ephes. vi 
5 — 9)9 are treated at greater length 
than is usual with St Paul Here 
especially the expansion of this topic, 
compared with the brief space assign- 
ed to the duties of wives and husbands 
(vv. 18, 19), or of children and parents 
(vv. 20, 21), deserves to be noticed. 
The fact is explained by a contempo- 
rary incident in the Apostle's private 
life. His intercourse with Onesimus 
had turned his thoughts in this di- 
rection. See above, p. 33, and the in- 
troduction to the Epistle to Philemon : 
comp. also the note on ver. 1 1. 

6<f>BakfU)dovk€Uf] * eye-sercieej as 
Ephes. vi 6 : comp. AposL Const, iv. 
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TflJ Kvpi(p, Kal ovK dvdptairoKj ^ei^ore^ on diro Kvpiov 
aTToXiiiJiyp'earde ti]P dvTaTro^oariv Trj^ KXripovofxia^* tw 
Kvpitp Xpiarr^ SovXevere* ^6 yap ddiKwv KOfxiareTai o 



r^v diToirodoinv] 'the juit recom^ 
pensej* a common word both in the 
liXS and in claawcal writers, though 
not oocarring elsewhere in the New 
Testament; comp. avrmrodofia Luke 
xiy. 12, Rom. xL 9. The double com- 
pound inyolyes the idea of 'exact re- 
quital' 

TTJs Kkrfpovofilas] 'which eofuistt in 
tJie inheritance/ the genitive of appo- 
sition : see the note on Tfjv fupida rov 
KKi^povy L 12. There is a paradox in- 
volved in this word : elsewhere the 
Mfkos and the Kkripopofios are con- 
trasted (Matt. xxL 35 — 38, eta, Rom. 
viiL 15—17, Gal iv. i, 7), but here 
the dovXos is the KKripopofios. This he 
is because, though dovXos avBptLirnv^ he 

is av€KevB€po9 Kvpiov (l Cor. vii. 22) 

and thus KKijpovofios dia Gcoi) (GaL iv. 
7) ; oomp. Hermas Sim. v. 2 tva avy^ 
Kkripopofios ytvtjrai 6 dovXos rf v2f 

(with the context). 

rf Kvpi<^ K.r.X.] i. e. 'you serve as 
your master the great Master Christ* 
This clause is added to explain who 
is meant by the preceding dno KvpLov. 
For this application of Kvpios com- 
pare (besides the parallel passage, 
Ephes. vL 6—9) I Cor. viL 22 o yap 
cy Kvpl^ KhjStis dovXoff atrtX^vBtpos 
"Kvpiov taritf k.t,\. It seems best to 
take dovXcvcrf here as an indicative, 
rather than as an imperative; for (i) 
The indicative is vranted to explain 
the previous air6 Kvpiov.; (2) The im- 
perative would seem to require tie rf 
Kvpi^, as in Ephes. vL 7 (tlie correct 
textX On the other hand see Rom. 
xii II. 

25. o yhp diucvif ttrX Who is 
this unrighteous person ) The slave 
who defrauds his master of his ser- 
vice, or the master wlio defrauds his 
slave of his reward } Some interpret- 
ers confine it exclusively to the- for- 
mer; others to the latter. It seems 



best to suppose that both are included. 
The connexion of the sentence 6 yap 
cSdiKov (where y^P, not dc, is certainly 
the right reading) points to the slave. 
On the other hand the expression 
which follows, TO dUcatop «ecd tj^f Itro- 
n^ra K.r.X., suggests the master. Thus 
there seems to be a twofold reference; 
the warning is suggested by the case 
of the slave, but it is extended to the 
case of the master ; and this accords 
with the parallel passage, Ephes. vi. 8 
tKaoTos o i^ irouiajf ayaBop rovro Kopl^ 
crcroi irapa Kvpiov, c?rc dovXos etrc 
ffXcv^rpoff. 

The recent fault of Onesimus would 
make the Apostle doubly anxious to 
emphasize the duties of the slave to- 
wards the master, lest in his love for 
the offender he should seem to con- 
done the offence. This same word 
ijdifcijo-fy is used by St Paul to describe 
the crime of Onesimus in Philem. 18. 
But on the other hand it is the Apo- 
stle's business to show that justice 
has a double edge. There must be a 
reciprocity between the master and 
the slave. Thephilosophers of Greece 
tanght, and the laws of Rome assumed, 
that the slave was a chattel But a 
chattel could have no rights. It would 
be absurd to talk of treating a chattel 
vrith justice. St Paul places the reh^ 
tions of the master and the slave in a 
wholly different light Justice and 
equity are the expression of the Di- 
vine mind : and with God there is no 
irpoiroMtoXiifi^lticL With Him the daims 
of the slave are as real as the claims 
of the master. 

Kofuam-ai} For this sense of the 
middle, 'to recover,' 'to get back,' 
and so (with an accusative of the thing 
to be recompensed), 'to be requited 
for', see e.g. Lev. xx. 17 apapriap Kofu- 
ovpT€U, 2 Cor. V. 10 KOfUoTirai ticaaros 
ra diii Tov (rwfictrofl COmp. Bamab. 
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i^diKtiaePy kui ovk ecrnv Trpoo'coTroXfJiJL'^ia. IV. ^Oi 
Kvpioiy TO ZiKaiov Kai Tf]V LtroTYiTa Toi^ Soi/\ois Trapi" 
'Xeadej elZore^ on Kal vfneh €;;^€T€ Kvpiop Iv ovpavw. 

§40 Kvpioi dirpotrcoiroKiifnrrtds Kpivti 



TOP KocfioV iKaarro^f Ka6m£ tiroirja'd^y 

KoftUiTtu, In the parallel passage 
Ephes. yL 8, the form is certainly ko- 
fiio-erat I here it is more doubtful, the 
authorities being more equally divided 
between t^ofntlTot and KOfiia-ereu, See 
however the note on yvrnpicrova-iv iv. 9. 

irpoc-airdKfjfiilfia'] On this word see 
the note GaL ii. 6. This irpoo-tMroXi^/i- 
-^(o, though generally found on the 
dde of rank and power, may also be 
exercised in fieiTOur of the opposite; 
Levit. xiz, 15 ov Xi)if^ npotronTrov irrm- 
Xov ovdi fiff BavfJiotrgs rrpoa-toTtov dvva- 
<rrov. There would be a tendency in 
the mind of the slave to aflsume that, 
because the irpoo-inm-oKrjfi'^ia of man 
was on the side of the master, there 
must be a corresponding npo<rc»Tr<^ 
'krjfiiria of God on the side of the 
slave. This assumption is corrected 
by St Paul. 

IV. I. T^v laoTTfTa] ^equtif/* ^fair- 
ness' ; compu Pluti^o/. et Popl Comp. 3 
vofuiv la-oTTira vapfx^yrnv, Somewhat- 
flimilarly Lysias Or. Fun. 77 (speak- 
ing of death) ovr€ yiip rovs nourfpovt 
vntpop^ ovT€ ToifS dya&ovs $avpA(€iy 
dXK* taov tavrov irapt^ft ireunvm 
It seems a mistake to suppose that 
ia-oTTfs here has anything to do with 
the treatment of slaves as equals 
(comp. Philem. 16). When connected 
with TO dUatoPy the word naturally sug- 
gests an even-handed, impartial treat- 
ment, and is equivalent to the Latin 
CBQuitas: comp. Arist Tbp. vi. 5 (p. 
143) o rfjv bucawavmiv (Xcyo»v) t^ivtao- 
TTfTOs iroiryruaiv $ Biav€p.f}riKqv rov 7<roi;, 
Philo de Great. Princ. 14 (11. p. 373) 
tcm. yhp ItroTTjSp-'fiqtTfp ducatocrvnjr, 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6 (p. 764) fura 
diKaio<rvtn}s Koi (cron^ror ri;^ trpos rovr 
€7na-Tp€<f)o»Ta9, Thus in Arist Eth, 
Nic. V. I TO dUaiov and to ta-op are 
rogardctd as synonymes, and in Plut 



Mor. p. 719 the relation of iVon;? to 
diKGLOTTi^ is discussed. The word here 
is used in the same sense in which the 
adjective occurs in the common ex- 
pressions Xcros diKacmJf, Xffos aKpoan^Sy 
etc. Philo, describing the Essene 
condemnation of slavery, says, OmrL 
prob. lib. 12 (IL p. 457) KaTayLvcoo-icowri 
re T^y dc(nror<Si/, ov jjlovop ms adtxttv, 
la-oTtira \vfjuuvofi€vc»y, ak\h Koi »s da-t" 
fiSv «e.r.X., but he possibly does mean 
'equality' rather than 'equity/ 

irapixffBe] * exhibit on your part* 
The middle frap^xttrBca, * to afford from 
oneself,' will take different shades of 
meaning according to the context, as 
Ho furnish one's quota^ (e.g. Herod, 
viii. I, 2) or * to put forward one's re- 
presentative ' (esp. of witnesses, e. g. 
Plato Apol. 19 i>). Here the idea is 
'reciprocation,' the master*8 duty as 
corresponding to the slave's. 

?XCT6 Kvpiopl as Ephes. vi. 9 ; comp. 

I Cor. vii. 22 o eXeu^fpof KkrjBtig dov- 

\6s €<TTIP XpiOTOV. 

2 — 6. 'Be earnest and unceasing 
in prayer ; keep your hearts and minds 
awake while praying : remember also 
(as I have so often told you) that 
thanksgiving is the goal and crown of 
prayer. Meanwhile in your petitions 
forget not us — myself Paul — my fellow- 
labourer Timothy — your evangelist 
Epaphras— all the teachers of the 
Gospel ; but pray that God may open 
a door for the preaching of the word, 
to the end that we may proclaim the 
free offer of grace to the Gentiles— 
that great mystery of Christ for which 
I am now a prisoner in bonds. So 
shall I declare it fearlessly, as I am 
bound to proclaim it Widk wisely 
and discreetly in all your dealings with 
unbelievers; allow no opportunity to 
slip through your hands, but buy up 
every passing moment Let your lan- 
guage be always pervaded with grace 
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*T^ TTpotrevx^ irpocKaprepeirey yptiyopovpre^ ev 
avT^ ev evxctpiorria' ^TTpoarevxofxepoi afxa kui irepi tjiawv, 
*iva 6 0€O9 dvoL^ij Yiixiv dvpav rod \6yoVy XaXtiorai to 
IxvarrnpLOv tov XpicrToOy SC o Kai ^idefxar ^'iva (Jyape^ 



and seasoned with salt So will you 
know how to give a fit answer to each 
man, as the occasion demands/ 

2. irpoa-KapTtptiTt] * cling dosely 
to\ ^remain constant to' (comp. Mark 
ill. 9, Acts viii. 13, z. 7), and so 'con- 
tinue stedfast in/ This word occurs 
again with r^ irpoaev^y rais n-pocrct;- 
xatsy Acts i. 14, ii. 42, vi. 4, Rom. xiL 
12. The construction is with a simple 
dative both in the New Testament 
(II. cc.) and in classical writers, except 
where it stands absolutely (Acts ii. 46, 
Rom. xiii 6). The injunction here 
corresponds to the adLoktiirros npotr- 
fvx€(r^r of I Thess. V. 17. 

yp^yop6vin€i] Long continuance in 
prayer is apt to produce listlessness. 
Hence the additional charge that the 
heart must be awaken if the prayer 
is to have any value. The word is not 
to be taken literally here, but meta- 
phorically. In Matt. xxyi. 41 etc.,7pi;- 
yoptirt jcal irpoa^vxtadf, the idea is not 
quite the same. 

€¥ tvxapurrufl as the CTown of all 
prayer ; see the notes on i. 12, ii. 7. 

3. ^pMv\ *usy* *the Apostles and 
preachers of the Gospel,' with refer- 
ence more especially to Timothy (i i) 
and Epaphras (iy. 12, 13). Where 
the Apostle speaks of himself alone, 
he uses the singular (yer. 3, 4 dcd«/uai, 
4^av€po»o-<o). Indeed there is no rea- 
son to think that St Paul ever uses an 
^epistolary' plural, referring to him- 
self solely : see the note on i Thess. 
111. I 

Ufa k.tX] On the sense of u^a after 
npoa-€vx<fO'Sai etc, see the note on L 9. 

dvpav ToO Xoyov] 'a door of admis- 
sion for the f/Dord* i.a *an oppor- 
tunity of preaching the Gospel/ as 
I Cor. xyi. 9 ^pa yap fioi dv4t^ytv 
fAeyoKri xai 4v€pyrig^ 2 (Jor. iL 12 



Ovpas fiot ctiff<^\uinii «v Kvpto : COmp. 
Plut. Mor. p. 674 D moTTtp irv\rj£ c£v* 
oixBfia-TjSy ovK d»T€<rxov .,.avif€ia-tov<n 
ircan'odafirois aKpodfiaa-iv. Similarly cicro- 
dos is used in i Thess. i. 9, iL i. The 
converse application of the metaphor 
appears in Acts xiv. 27 rfvoi(€P rots 
t6v€a-w &vpav mtrr^ms, where the door 
is opened not to the teachers, but to 
the recipients of the Gospel. Accord- 
ing to another interpretation (suggest- 
ed by Ephes. yi. 19 ha fioi do^ \6yos 
iv dvoi^ti TOV oTofiaros fiov) it is ex- 
plained * the door of our speech,' i.a 
'our mouth': comp. Ps. cxli (cxl). 3, 
Mic. yii 5, Ecdus. xxviii. 25. But the 
parallel passages do not favour this 
sense, nor will the words themselves 
admit it. In that case for i^iAtv Bvpav 
TOV Xoyov we should require TJ71/ dvpav 
T&v Xoycjy [i7/i»y]. 'The word ' here is 
*the Gospel,' as frequently. 

XaX$o-aO * so as to speaki the in- 
finitive of the consequence, like dhivai 
yer. 6; see Winer § xliy, p. 400. 

TO fivar^piov icrX] i.e. the doctrine 
of the free admission of the Gentiles. 
For the leading idea which St Paul 
in these epistles attaches to 'the mys- 
tery ' of the Gospel, see the note on 
i.26. 

d(' 5] St Paul might haye been still 
at large, if he had been content to 
preach a Judaic Gospel. It was be- 
cause he contended for Gentile liberty, 
and thus ofiended Jewish prejudices, 
that he found himself a prisoner. See 
Acts xxi. 28, xxiL 21, 22, xxiy. 5, 6, 
xxv. 6, 8. The other reading, di ov, 
destroys the point of the sentenca 

Koi dcdffiat] 2 Tim. iL 9 fJ^^xP^ ^^ 
/LuSr, Philem. 9 no^l ^« Ka\ d€afuos. 

4. tva <f>avfpwrt» icr.X.] This is 
best taken as dependent on the pre- 
yious clause ha 6 e«df...rov Xpcorov. 
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poiaru) aiJro, cJs Se? fie \a\tjarai. ^ev (ro(j>ia 'Trepi'TrareiTe 
7r/oo9 TOi/s €^«> Tov Kuipov i^ayopa^ofuvoi* ^6 A070S 



For instanoes of a double mi, where 
the second is not coordinated ?rith, 
but subordinated to, the first, see the 
note on Gal. iii. 14. The immediate 
porport of the Colossians' prayers 
must be that the Apostle shonld have 
all opportunities of preaching the 
Gospel: the ulterior object, that he 
should use these opportunities boldly. 
5. 4v 4ro<l>ltt\ Matt. z. 16 yip€<ri* 

Tovs Z(m] ' those without the pale ' 
of the Churchy the unbelievers ; as in 
I Cor. T. 12, 13, I Thess. iv. 12. So ol 
€$mB€Pf I Tim. iii. 7. The believers on 
the other hand are ol law, i Cor. ▼. 12. 
This mode of speaking was derived 
from the Jews, who called the heathen 
CP^\V>nn (SchSttgen on i Cor. Le.\ 
translated ol cmror Ecclu& ProL and 
ol tf^wBtv Joseph. Ant, xv. 9. 2. 

€(ayopa[6fitvoi ic.r.X.] ^buying up 
the opportunity for yourselves^ let- 
ting no opportunity slip you, of saying 
and doing what may further the cause 
of God' : comp. Ephes. v. 16. The ex- 
pression occurs also in Dan. ii. 8 oVki 
on KOipop VfMiff c^ayopafere^Le. 'are 
eager to gain time.' Somewhat simi- 
lar are the phrases top xp^^^^ K€pdaL- 
yciiS TO irapop KfpbaLptuf, In much the 
same sense Ignatius says, Polyc 3 
Tov£ KOipoht MrapwfBapt. For this 
sense of t^ayopdC» 'coemo' (closely 
allied in meaning to a-vpoyopdCc^), see 
Polyb. iii. 42. 2 d^tfyopaae irap avr&p 
ra rr popo^Xa Kkota iravra ic.rA., 
Plut Fit, Crass. 2. More commonly 
the word signifies 'to redeem' (seethe 
note on GaL iii. 13), and some would 
assign this sense to it here ; but no ap- 
propriate meaning is thus obtained.. In 
Mart. Polyc, 2 bta pMt ^pas r^y aloh- 
viop KoKaariP i^ayopaCop^POL it means 
' buying ofl^^ a sense in which i^fapu" 
cr^oi occurs several times. The reason 
for the iiviunction is added in Ephes. 
V. 16, ore al ifp4pai voptipal tlirip: the 



prevailing evil of the time? makes the 
opportunities for good more precious. 

6. ip x«P«"] ^foith grace^/avour* 
La 'acceptaUeness,' 'pleasingness'; 
comp Eocles. x. 12 \6yoL {rroparot 
cro<^v X^^fy ^8. xliv (xlv). 3 i$*xyBn 
X^P^s €P xciXeo-t (Fov, Ecdus. XXL 16 cVl 
X^iXxivs avptrov wp€OijaTrcu X9f^^' ^^ 
classical writers x^P^^ Xoy«»y is a still 
more common connexion; e^g.Demosth. 
e, Phil i. 38, Dionys» H^ de Lys, 
§§ 10, II, Plut. Vit. Mar. 44. 

oXart] comp. Mark ix. 50 iav dc rh 
okas apokop ytprjfrai^ ri^ ripi avro 

dpTVfrtTt; ^X^^ ^^ ^^"^^^^^^ '^^^ 
salt has a twofold purposa (i) It 

gives a flavour to the discourse and 

reoommends it to the palate: comp. 

Job vL 6 c2 ppnBrja'trtu Epros 2irrv 
akos; €l dc Kol ttrri ysvpa ^p ptjpaan 
Kfpoh; in which passa^ the first 
clause was rendered by Symmachns 
/iifn fip»6q<ftT(u dpaprvTop r^ fiij 
txftySka; This is the primary idea 
of the metaphor here, as the word rip- 
Tvptpos seems to show. (2) It preserves 
from corruption and renders whole- 
some; Ign. Magn. 10 dkio'Brfre tp 
avr^ UKL pxj diaif^ckpff rts €P vpZpy 
€ir§\ dno r^ff oo-pijt iKtyxOria^aQt, 
Hence the Pythagoi-ean saying, Diog. 
Laert. viii. i. 35 <'^ SKfs na» a-c^ovo'ip 
6 Ti KM n-apoX^oxri. It may be in- 
ferred tliat this secondary applica- 
tion of the metaphor was present to 
the Apo8tle*s mind here, because in 
the parallel epistle, Ephes. iv. 29^ he 

says ira£ Xoyor aanpos in. rov <rro- 
paros vpMp p^ €K7rop€V€a6«^ icwr.X. In 
the first application the opposite to 
aXoTi ^pfTvptPOi would be pMpos 'in* 
sipid' (Luke xiv. 34) ; in the second, 
atarpos 'corrupt* 

Heathen writers also insisted that 
discourse should be 'seasoned with 
salt'; e.g. Cic. de Orat. i. 34 'faoetia- 
rum quidam lepos quo, tanquam sale, 
perspergatur omnis oratio.' They 
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^Ta Kar ifxe irdvTa ypcopicei vfxiv Ti;;^iko9 6 dyu" 



likewise dwelt on the connexion be- 
tween xopts and oXe^ ; e.g. Flat Mor, 

akXifKoKf cDcnrep aXtrX to2s \6yois ci^ij" 
^vova-i rr^v dcfirp(j3i;p,p. 697 D (comp. p. 
685 a) ol voXKoX ^aptras K.akov(nv \tov 
SKcl^, Zn cirl r^ irXriora fiiypvfi«vos 
fvapfMora rj yrvtrti xak frpoaxl>ikfj noiei 
jcal KtxapiO-fjJva, p. 669 A i; dc r<Sy cikAy 
dvvafus. . 'X^^^ avT^ Kal lidotniv npoa-' 
TiOrjaiy Dion. Chrys. Or. xviii. § 13. 
Their notion of 'salt' however was 
wit^ and generally the kind of wit 
which degenerated into the ctJrpcnrc- 
Xijoi denounced by St Paul in Ephes. 
T. 4 (see the note there). 

The form Skas is common in the 
Lxx and Greek Testament. Other- 
wise it is rare : see Buttmann Oramm, 
L p. 22Q, and comp. Plut Mor. 668 f. 

fldfvai] ^90 as to know'; see the note 
on XoX^crot Yer. 3. 

tv\ Udarif] 'Not only must your 
conyersation be opportune as regards 
the time; it must also be appropriate 
as regards the person.' The Apostle's 
precept was enforced by his own ex- 
ample, for he made it a rule to be- 
come rois naatv ircarra, tva frdprns rt- 
vitt a-wqj (i Cor. ix. 22). 

7—9. *Tou will learn everything 
about me from Tychicus, the beloved 
brother who has ministered to me 
and served with me faithfully in the 
Lord. This indeed was my purpose 
in sending him to you: that yon might 
be informed bow matters stand with 
me, and that he might cheer your 
hearts and strengthen your resolves 
by the tidings. Ouesimus will accom- 
pany him — ^a faithful and beloved bro- 
ther, who is one of yourselves, a Co- 
lossian. These two will inform you of 
all that is going on here.' 

7. Ta KOT ifii irdpTa\ *all thai 
relates to me*; see the note on 
Phil. i« 13, and comp. Bion in Diog. 



Laert. iv. 47. So Acts xxv. 14 ra Kara 
TOP UavXop. 

yvwp/o-et] On this word see the 
note PhiL i. 22. 

Ti/xixof] Tychicus was charged by 
St Paul at this s.ome time with a more 
extended mission. He waa entrusted 
with copies of the circular letter, 
which he was enjoined to deliver in 
the principal churches of proconsular 
Asia (^ee above, p. 37, and the intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians). This mission would bring him 
to Lstodicea, which was one of these 
great centres of Christianity (see p. 8) ; 
and, as Colossse was only a few miles 
distant^ the Apostle would naturally 
engage him to pay a visit to the Co- 
lossians. At the same time the pre- 
sence of an authorised delegate of St 
Paul, as Tychicus was known to be, 
would serve to recommend Onesimus, 
who owing to his former conduct 
stood in every need of such a recom- 
mendation. The two names Tvxucos 
and 'Otn^a-^fio^ occur in proximity in 
Phrygian inscriptions found at Alten- 
tash (Bennisoa'?) Boeckh 3857 r. sq. 
appx. 

Tychicus was a native of proconsu- 
lar Asia (Acts xx. 4) and perhaps of 
Ephesus (2 Tiro. iv. 12: &ee Philippi- 
ane p. 1 1). He is found with St Paul 
at three different epochs in his Ufe. 
(i) He accompanied him when on 
his way eastward at the dose of the 
third missionary journey A. D. 58 (Acts 
XX. 4}, and prolmbly like Trophimus 
(Acts xxi. 29) went with him to Jeru- 
salem (for the words ^xP^ ^^ 'Atriw 
must be struck out in Acts xx. 4). It 
is probable indeed that Tychicus, to- 
gether with others mentioned among 
St Paul's numerous retinue on this 
occasion, was a delegate appointed by 
his own church according to the Apo- 
stle's injunctions (i Cor. xvi* 3, 4} to 
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Kvpiw* ^op €7r6)u>/^a Trpds 

bear the contributions of his brethren 
to the poor Christians of Judsea ; and 
if so, he may possibly be the person 
commended as the brother ov 6 thrai- 

vos €V T^ evayyeXt® bta itaa&v TcSi/ eV- 
KXj;(rt<5y(2 Cor. vili. i8): but this will 
depend on the interpretation of the 
best supported reading in Acts xz. 5 
ovTOi hi 7rpoa'(\66vTfs tfuvov rjfias iv 
Tpoadbt. (2) We find Tychicus again 
in St Paul*s company at the time with 
which we are immediately concerned, 
when this epistle was written, proba- 
bly towards the end of the first Ro- 
man captivity, a.d. 62, 63 (see Philip- 
pians p. 3 1 sq.). (3) Once more, at the 
close of St Faults life (about a. d. 67), 
he appears again to have associated 
himself with the Apostle, when his 
name is mentioned in connexion with 
a mission to Crete (Tit. iii. 12) and 
another to Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 12). 
For the legends respecting him, which 
are slight and insignificant, see AcL 
tSdnct. BolL April 29 (ui. p. 619). 

Tychicus is not so common a name 
as some others which occur in the 
New Testament, e. g. Onesimus, Tro- 
phinius; but it is found occasionally 
in inscriptions belonging to Asia Mi- 
nor, e. g. Boeckh C, L 2918, 3665, 
[3857 c], 3857 r, (comp. 3865 i, etc.); 
and persons bearing it are commemo- 
rated on the coins of both Magnesia 
ad Mseandrum (Mionnet iii. p. 1 53 sq., 
Suppl. Yi. p. 236) and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum {ih. iv. p. 70). The name 
occurs also in. Roman inscriptions ; e.g. 
Muratori, pp. dccccxvii, mcccxciv, 
MMLV. Along with several other 
proper names similarly formed, this 
word is commonly accentuated Tuxtjcdr 
(Chandler Greek Accentuation § 255), 
and so it stands in all the critical 
editions, though according to rule 
(Winer § vi. p. 58) it should be Tvx^kos. 

KOI TTurros ict.X.] The connexion of 
the words is not quite obvious. It 
seems best however to take iv Kvpia 



SiaKOPO^ Kai (tvpSovXo^ iu 
villas eU avTO Tovro, liva 

as referring to the whole clause ttcotop 
hiaKovos Koi (TvvBovXos rather than to 
avvhovXos alone: for (i) The two sub- 
stantives are thus bound together by 
the preceding maros and the following 
cV Kvpi^ in a natural way : (2) The at- 
tachment of CV Kvpi^ to TTioTos iiaxo- 
vos is suggested by the parallel pas- 
sage Ephes. vi. 21 Tvx'^ko^ o dyamp-ov 
ad(X<^09 Koi niOTos bioKovov iv Kvpco». 
The question of connecting iv Kvpita 
with dd(\<f>6s as well need not be en- 
tertained, since the idea of dSekKliosy 
'a Christian brother,' is complete in 
itself: see the note on Phil. i. 14. The 
adjective vurros will here have its 
passive sense, Hrustw^orthy, stedfast,' 
as also in ver. 9: see GalcUians p. 
iS4 8q. 

hioKovos] ^ minister y but to whom? 
To the churches, or to St Paul him- 
self] The following <rvvbovKos sug- 
gests the latter as the prominent idea 
here. So in Acts xix. 22 Timothy and 
Erastns are described as hvo ratv dia- 
KovovvTov avra, Tychicus himself also 
was one of several who ministered to 
St Paul about that same time (Acts 
XX. 4). It is not probable however, 
that dioKovos has here its strict official 
sense, *a deacon,' as in Rom. xvi. i, 
Phil. i. I, I Tim. iii 8, 12. 

avvhovKos] The word does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in St Paul, except in 
L 7, where it is said of Epaphras. It is 
probably owing to the fact of St Paul's 
applying the term in both these pas- 
sages to persons whom he calls diaxo- 
voi, that <Tvvdov\os seems to have been 
adopted as a customary form of ad- 
dress in the early Church on the part 
of a bishop, when speaking of a deacon. 
In the Ignatian letters for instance, 
the term is never used except of dea- 
cousj Ephes. 2, Magn. 2, Philad. 4, 
Smym, 12. Where the martyr has 
occasion to speak of a bishop or a 
presbyter some other designation is 
used instead. 
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yvtoTe TCL irepl f)iJ,cov kui irapaKaXearj Tas KapSia^ vjulwu^ 
^crvv 'Opriaifiw t£ TTtCTTto Kai dywrrriTta aSe\^^, 6s 
etrrip i^ vfxtHv. Traj/ra vfxiv yptoplo'ova'ip tu wde. 



8. tirtfiylra] 'I sendy or '/ have 
sent/ ein-f/i^a beiug the epistolary 
aorist; see the note on typa^^a, GaL 
yL II. Tychicus appears to have ac- 
companied the letter itself. For simi- 
lar instances of the epistolary ^ntfv^a^ 
ivitrTfCKa, etc., see 2 Cor. viii. i8, 22, 
iz. 3, Ephes. vi. 22, PhiL ii. 25, 28, 
Philem. 11, Hebr. xiii. 22, Polyc. 
Phil, 13. 

yvtorf r^ ircpl i^fuoy] This mnst be 
preferred to the received reading, yvf 
TCL irep\ V/JU0I/, for two independent 
reasons, (i) The preponderance of 
ancient authority is decidedly in its 
favour. (2) The emphatic tls avro 
TovTo tua seems imperatively to de- 
mand it. St Paul in the context 
twice states the object of Tychicus' 
visit to be that the Colossians might 
be informed about the Apostle's own 
doings, rh kot iyut irdvra yvtapltrtt vfuy 
(ver. 7), and navra vfuv yvapio-ovaiv ra 
ode. JEIe could hardly therefore have 
described 'the very purpose' of his 
mission in the same breath as some- 
thing quite different 

It is urged indeed, that this is a 
scribe's alteration to bring the passage 
into accordance with Ephes. vL 21. 
But against this it may fairly be ar- 
gued that, on any hypothesis as re- 
gards the authorship and relation of 
the two letters, this strange varia- 
tion from ypart rit irrpl rjfM^v to yv^ 
ra irtpi vpmv in the author himself is 
improbabla On the other hand a 
transcriber was under a great temp- 
tation to substitute yv^ fur yv&rt ow- 
ing to the following TrapoKCLKtarj, and 
this temptation would become almost 
irresistible, if by any chance irtpl vfiSv 
had been written for irtpX ^fi^v in the 
copy beforo him, as we find to be the 
case in some mss. Bee the detached 
note on various readings. 

ifapaKoXiirrj «c.r.X.] i.e. 'encourage 



you to persevere by his tidings and ex- 
hortations.' The phrase occurs again, 
Ephes. vi. 22, 2 Thess. ii. 17 : see above 
ii. 2. The prominent idea in all these 
passages is not comfort or consolation 
but perseverance in the right way. 

9. aifv *Oin]aiii<jii] See above, p. 33, 
and the introduction to the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

r^ iriar^ ic.r.X.] The man whom the 
Colossians had only known hitherto, 
if they knew him at all, as a worthless 
runaway slave, is thus commended to 
them as no more a slave but a brother, 
no more dishonest and faithless but 
trustworthy, no more an object of con- 
tempt but of love; oomp. Philem. 11, 
16. 

yvoapiaovo-iv] This form has rather 
better support from the mss than 
yvapiovaiv: see also above, ilL 25. On 
the Attic future from verbs in 'i[<i» in 
the Greek Testament generally see 
Winer § xiii. p. 88, A. Buttmann p. 32 
sq. Is there any decisive instance of 
these Attic forms in St Paul, except in 
quotations from the lxx (e.g. Bom. x. 
19, XV. 12)? 

I o— 14. 'I send you greeting from 
Aristarchus who is a fellow-prisoner 
with me; from Marcus, Barnabas' 
cousin, concerning whom I have al- 
ready sent you directions, that you 
welcome him heartily, if he pays you 
a visit; and from Jesus, surnamed 
Justus; all three Hebrew converts. 
They alone of their fellow-countrymen 
have worked loyally with me in spread- 
ing the kingdom of God; and their 
stedfastness has indeed been a com- 
fort to me in the hour of trial. Greet- 
ing also from Epaphras, your fellow- 
townsman, a true servant of Christ, 
who is ever wrestling in his prayers on 
your behalf, that ye may stand firm 
in the faith, perfectly instructed and 
fully convinced in every will and pur- 
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pose of God. I bear testimony to the 
earnestneBs with which he labours for 
you and the brethren of Laodicea and 
those of Hierapolis. Greeting also 
from Luke the physician, my very 
dear friend, and from Demas.' 

lo. The salutations to Philemon 
are sent from the same persons as to 
the Golossians, except that in the 
former case the name of Jesus Justus 
is omitted. 

*AptoTapxof] the Thessalonian. He 
had started with St Paul on his voy- 
age from Jerusalem to Rome, but 
probably had parted from the Apostle 
at Myra (see Philippians p. 33 sq.)> 
If so, he must have rejoined him 
at Rome at a later date. On this 
Aristarchus see PhUippiam p. 10, 
and the introduction to the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. He would be 
well known in proconsular Asia, which 
be bad yisited from time to time; 
Acts xix. 29, XX. 4, xxTli. 2. 

crvi^atx/Mi^^^^o^ (^v] In Philem. 23 
this honourable title is withheld from 
Aristarchus and given to Epaphras. 
In Rom. xvi 7 St Paul's kinsmen, 
Andronicus and Junias, are so called. 
On the possibility of its referring to a 
spiritual captivity or subjection see 
Philippians p. 1 1. In favour of this 
meaning it may be urged, that, though 
St Paul as a prisoner was truly a dcV 
fuoiy he was not strictly an aZ;(/idX»rof 
'a prisoner of war' ; nor could he have 
called himself so, except by a confu- 
sion of the actual and metaphorical. 
If on the other hand avvaixfULKtaros 
refers to a physical captivity, it cannot 
easily be explained by any known fact. 
The incident in Acts xix. 29 is hardly 
adequate. The most probable solu- 
tion would be, that his relations with 
St Paul in Rome excited suspicion 
and led to a temporary confinement. 
Another possible hypothesis is that 
he voluntarily shared the Apostle's 
captivity by living with him. 
ViapKoi] doubtless John Mark, who 



had been associated with St Paul in 
his earlier missionary work; Acts xlL 
25, XV. 37 sq. This commendatory 
notice is especially interesting as be- 
ing the first mention of him since the 
separation some twelve years before, 
Acts XV. 39. In the later years of the 
Apostle's life he entirely effaced the 
unfavourable impression left by his 
earlier desertion ; 2 Tim. iv. 1 1 tanv yap 

This notice is likewise important in 
two other respects, (i) Mark appears 
here as commended to a church of 
proconsular Aaia^ and intending to 
visit those parts. To the churches of 
this same region he sends a salutation 
in I Pet. V. 13; and in this district 
apparently also he is found some few 
years later than the present time, 
2 Tim. iv. 1 1. (2) Mark is now resid- 
ing at Rome, His connexion with the 
metropolis appears also from i Pet ▼. 
13, if Ba/3vX<uy there (as seems most 
probable) be rightly interpreted of 
Rome ; and early tradition 8X>eaks of 
his Gospel as having been written for 
the Romans (Iren. ill l i; oomp. 
Papias in Euseb. H, E. iiL 39). 

o dvfyfnos] Hhs cotuinJ The term 
dv€yfnoi is applied to cousins german, 
the children whether of two broUiers 
or of two sisters or of a brother and 
sister, as it is carefully defined in 
Pollux iii. 28. This writer adds that 
avravc^iot means neither more nor 
less than di^e^tot As a synonyme 
we find f £adcX^of, which however is 
condemned as a vulgarism; Phryn. 
p. 306 (ed. Lobeck). Many instances of 
dye^noi are found in different authors 
of various ages (e.g. Herod. viL 5, 82, 
ix. 10, Thucyd. L 132, Plato Charm. 
154 B, Oorg, 471 B, Andoc. de Myst, 
§ 47, Isaeus Hagn. Her, § 8 sq., 
Demosth. c. Macart, § 24, 27, etc., 
Dion. Hal.^. RX 79, Plut Vit. Thee, 
7, Vit. CcBs, I, ViL Brut. 13, Lucian 
Dial. Mori. xxix. i, Hegesipp. in 
Euseb. U, E. iv. 22), where the relar 
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tionahip is directly defined or already 
known, and there is no wavering as to 
the meaning. This sense also it has in 
the Lxx, Num. zzxYi. 1 1. in very late 
writers however (e.g. lo. Malalas 
'Ckron, xvii. p. 424, la Damasc. cuiv. 
Const, Cab. 1 2, n. p. 62 1 ; but in Theodt 
H,B. V. 39; which is also quoted by 
E. A. Sophocles Or. Lex, b.^v. for 
this meaning, the text is doubtM) 
the word comes to -be used for a 
nepheWy properly ddcX^idoOr; and 
to this later use the rendering of 
our English versions must be traced. 
The German translations also (Luther 
and the Zurich) have 'Nefie.' The 
earliest of the ancient versions (Latin, 
Syriac, Egyptian)'Beem all to translate 
it correctly; not so in every case ap- 
parently the later. There is no reason 
to suppose that St Paul would or 
could have used it in any other than 
its proper sense. St Mark's relation- 
ship with Barnabas may have been 
through his mother Mary, who is men- 
tioned Acts xii. 12. The incidental 
notice here explains why Barnabas 
should have taken a more favourable 
view of Mark's defection than St 
Paul, Acts XV. 37 — 39. The notices m 
this passage and in 2 Tim. iv. 1 1 show 
that Mark had recovered the Apo- 
stle's good opinion. The studious re- 
commendation of St Mark in both 
passages indicates a desire to efface 
the unfavourable impression of the 
past 

The name of Mark occurs in five 
different rehitions, as (i) The early 
disciple, John Mark, Acts xiL 12, 25, 
XV. 39 ; (2) The later companion of St 
Paul, here and Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 
II; (3) The companion and 'son' of 
St Peter, i Pet. v. 13 ; (4) The evan- 
gelist; (5) The bishop of Alexandria. 
Out of these notices some writers get 
three or even four distinct persons 
(see the note of Gotelier on Apost 
CkmsL il s?)* Even Tillemont (Afem. 
Eecl, II. p. 89 sq., 503 sq.) assumes two 



Marks, supposing (i) (2) to refer to 
one person, and (3} (4) (5) to another. 
His main reason is that he cannot 
reconcile the notices of the first with 
the tradition (Euseb. H, E, ii. 15, 16) 
that St Mark the evangelist accom- 
panied St Peter to Home in jl d. 43, 
having first preached the Gospel in 
Alexandria (p. 5 1 5). To most persons 
hovrever this early date of St Peter's 
visit to Rome will appear quite ir- 
reconcilable with the notices in the 
Apostolic writings, and therefore 
with them Tillemont's argument will 
cany no weight But in fact Euse- 
bius does not say, either that St Mark 
went with St Peter to Rome, or that 
he had preached in Alexandria &^or0 
this. The Scriptural notices suggest 
that the same Mark is intended in all 
the occurrences of the name, for they 
are connected together by personal 
links (Peter, Paul, Barnabas) ; and the 
earliest forms of tradition likewise 
identify them. 

Ba/»Ki/3a] On the affectionate tone 
of St Paul's language, whenever he 
mentions Barnabas after the colli- 
sion at Antioch (Gal ii. 11 sq.) and 
the separation of missionary spheres 
(Acts XV. 39), see the note on GaL ii 
13. It has been inferred from the 
reference here, that inasmuch as Mark 
has rejoined St Paul, Barnabas must 
have died before this epistle was 
written (about a.d. 63); and this has 
been used as an argument against 
the genuineness of the letter bear- 
ing his name (Hefele Sendtchr. d. 
Apost. Bamab. p. 29 sq.); but this 
ailment is somewhat precarious. 
From I Cor. ix. 6 we may infer that 
he was still living, a.d. 57. The 
notices bearing on the biograpliy of 
Barnabas are collected and discussed 
by Hefele, p. i sq. 

cXa/3crf tvrokas] These injunctions 
must have been communicated pre- 
viously either by letter or by word of 
mouth: for it cannot be a question 
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here of an epistolary aorist. The 
natural inference is, that they were 
sent by St Paul himself, and not by 
any one else, e.g. by St Peter or St 
Barnabas, as some hare suggested 
Thus the notice points to earlier com- 
munications between the Apostle and 
Colossse. 

But what was their tenour? It 
seems best to suppose that this is 
given in the next clause iav €\$7j 
ic.r.X. By an abrupt change to the 
orcUio recta the injunction is repeat- 
ed as it was delivered; comp. Ps. 
CV (civ), 15 fjKfy^v virip avro^v /3o- 
iriKeU' Mi) a^^rivBt K.rX. After verbs 
signifying 'to command, charge, etc.,' 
there is a tendency to pass fi'om the 
oblique to the direct ; e.g. Luke v. 14, 
Acts i 4, xxiii. 22. The reading de- 
(aa-Sai gives the right sense, but can 
hardly be correct. If this construc- 
tion be not accepted, it is vain to 
speculate what may have been the 
tenour of the injunction. 

II. Koi ^Irja-ovs] He is not men- 
tioned elsewhere. Even in the Epi- 
stle to Piiilemon his name is omitted. 
Probably he was not a man of any 
prominence in the Church, but his 
personal devotion to the Apostle 
prompted this honourable mention. 
For the story which makes him bishop 
of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, see Le 
Quien Oriens Christ iii. p. 633. 

*Iov<7rof] A common name or sur- 
name of Jews and proselytes, denot- 
ing obedience and devotion to the 
law. It is applied to two persons in 
the New Testament, besides this Je- 
sus; (i) Joseph Barsabbas, Acts i. 23; 
(2) A proselyte at Corinth, Acts xviii. 
7. It occurs twice in the list of early 
Jewish Christian bishops of Jerusa- 
lem, in Euseb. H. E. iii. 35, iv. 5. It 
was borne by a Jew of Tiberias who 
wrote the historv of the Jewish war 



(Joseph. Vit. §§ 9, 65), and by a son 
of the historian Josephus himself (i&. 
§1). It occurs in the rabbinical writ- 
ings (KDDV or ^tDDV, Schottgen on 
Acts i. 23, Zunz Judennamen p. 20), 
and in monumental inscriptions from 
Jewish cemeteries in various places 
(Boeckh C, L no. 9922, 9925 ; Revue 
Archeologlqtie i860, 11 p. 348; Gar- 
rucci Dissertazioni Archeologiche tl 
p. 182). So also the corresponding 
female name Justa (Garrucci /. c, p. 
180). In Clem, Horn, ii, 19, iii. t^^ iv. 
I, xiii. 7, the Syrophoenician woman 
of the Gospels is named 'lovora, 
doubtless because she is represented 
in this Judaizing romance as a prose- 
lytess (trpo<nj\vroff xiii. 7) who strictly 
observes the Mosaic ordinances (n)^ 
vojUfiov dv(id(^afjL€vrj iroKiTeiav ii. 20), 
and is contrasted with the heathen 
'dogs' (ra ^Binj toiKora kvo-ip ii. 1 9) 
who disregard them. In some cases 
Justus might be the only name of the 
person, as a Latin rendering of the 
Hebrew Zadok; whUe in others, as 
here and in Acts i 23, it is a surname. 
Its Greek equivalent, 6 dUauiSt is the 
recognised epithetof James the Lord*B 
brother: see GalatianSy p. 348. 

ol ovT€s IC.T.X.] i.a 'converts from 
Judaism' (see the note Gal ii. 12), 
or perhaps 'belonging to the Cir- 
cumcision'; but in this latter ca»e 
irepiToyjjs, though without the article, 
must be used in a concrete sense, 
like rfji ir€piToiirjs, for 'the Jews.' 
Of Mark and of Jesus the fact is 
plain from their name or their con- 
nexions. Of Aristarchus we could not 
have inferred a Jewish origin, inde- 
pendently of this direct statement. 

fiovoi] i.e. of the Jewish Christians 
in Rome. On this antagonism of the 
converts from the Circumcision in the 
metropolis, see Philippians p. 16 sq. 
The words however must not be closely 
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pressed, as if absolutely no Jewish 
Christian besides had remained friend- 
ly; they will only imply that among 
the more prominent members 01 
the body the Apostle can only name 
these three as stedfast in their alle- 
giance : comp. Phil, il 20 ovbtva tx<» 
2<ro\Ja/xov...oi frdvrts yap k.t.X. (with 

the note). 
rffv /SacrtXciav x.r.X.] See the note on 

i. 13- 

oirtves k.tX'] 'men whom I found 
etc.'; comp. Acts xxyiii 15 ovr Ih^v 
6 IlavXor €vxapiarriorai r^ 6(^ tKafitv 
OaptroSf and see Philippians p. 17. 
For oItiv€£, not specifying the indi- 
viduals, but referring them to their 
class characteristics, see the notes on 
Gal. iv. 24, V. 19, PhiL iiL 7, iv. 3. 

iraprjyopia] ^encourogementy ^com- 
fori^ The range of meaning in this 
word is even wider than in vapap,v 
Ola or irapaKkrjais (see the note PhiL 
ii. i). The verb irapriyopdv denotes 
either (i) 'to exhort, encourage' (He- 
rod, y. 104, ApoU. Rhod. ii. 64}; 

(2) 'to dissuade' (Herod, ix. 54, 55); 

(3) *to appease,' * quiet' (Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 13, Mor. p. 737 0); or (4) *to 
console, comfort' (uEsch. Bum, 507). 
The word however, and its derivates 

irapriyopia, iraprjyoprffjLOy iraprjyopiKOSf 
traprjyopTfTiKOf, were used especially as 
medical terms, in the sense of 'as- 
suaging/ 'alleviating'; e.g. Hippocr. 
PP- 392, 393» 394, Galen xiv. p. 335, 
446, PluL Mor, pp. 43 n, 142 d; and 
perhaps owing to this usage, the idea 
of consolation, comfort, is on the whole 
predominant in the word; e.g. Plut 
Mor. p. 56 A rat eVi rols drvxJfMO'i 
traprjiyopiasy p. 1 1 8 A rots d<f)cupovp^yoif 
ras Xviras di^ rijs ytwalas Koi <rtfivrjs 
vaprjyopiasy Vit. Cim. 4 €n\ iraprffoptq. 
Tov wtvBovs. In Plut Mor. p. 599 b 
vaprjyopia and ovvrjyopia are contrast- 



ed, as the right and wrong me- 
thod of dealing with the sorrows of 
the exile; and the former is said to 
be the part of men 7rappT}a'ta(ofi€va>v 

KoX dibaaKovrav ore to XwelfrBai jtal 
ranavovv iavrov iiii iravri fuv S^xpri' 
urov toTi K.r.\, 

12. 'Efra<f>pas] His full name would 
be Epaphroditus, but he is always 
called by the shortened form Epa- 
phras, and must not be confused with 
the Philippian Epaphroditus (see Phi- 
lippiuns p. 60), who also was with St 
Paul at one period of his Roman 
captivity. Of Epaphras, as the evan- 
gelist of Colossoe, and perhaps of the 
neighbouring towns, see above, pp. 29 
sq., 34 sq. 

o «f i5/LuSv] '«?Ao belongs to you,' 
' toko is one qf you,' i. e. a native, or 
at least an inhabitant^ of Colossse, as 
in the case of Onesinius ver. 9 ; comp. 
Acts iv. 6, xxi. 8, Rom. xvL 10, 11, 
I Cor. xii. 16, PhiL iv. 22, eta 

dovXos X. 'I.] This title, which the 
Apostle uses several times of himself, 
is not elsewhere conferred on any 
other individual, except once on 
Timothy (PhiL i. i), and probably 
points to exceptional swvices in the 
cause of the Gosjk)! on the part of 
Epaphras. 

dyc(>yiC6fi€vos] * wrestling' ; comp. 
Rom. XV. 30 {rvvaytuviirao'Bai fiot iv 
rals irpoo-fv^ats. See also the great 
dywvia of prayer in Luke xxiL 44. 
Comp. Justin Apol. ii. 13 (p. 51 b) 
Kal €vxofifvos Kai nafifidxtas dyavi(u' 

P^vog. See also L 29, ii. i, with the 
notes. 

o-TaBiJTt] * stand fast,' doubtless the 
correct reading rather than trnjr€ 
which the received text has; comp. 
Matt, n, 9, xxvii. 11^ where also the 
received text substitutes the weaker 
word. 
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v€v\ripo<l>opijfi€voi\ */ully persiuid- 
ed^ The verb n\rjpo<l>opuv has several 
senses. ( i ) ' To fulfil^ accomplish ' ; 2 
Tim. It. 5 rffv duucoviap aov irKrfpo- 
<f>6prnroVy ib. ver. 17 ro Krjpvyfia wkrf' 
poifioprf&j, Clem, Bom, xix. -24 irtirXif- 
p<xl)opirjfi€p<0y vvv ijHif rpiotp fj fiepav. 
So perhaps Hermas Sim. 2 irXtjpoclyo' 
povai TOP vXaivTov ai}r<Sy...fl'Xi;po<^o-> 
povcri ras ^x^^ mrmv, though it is a 
little difficult to carry the same sense 
into the latter clause, where the word 
seems to sigmfy rather 'to satisfy.' 
(2) *To persuade fully, to conyince*; 
Rom. iy. 21 nXripo^pijOfls on o cn^y- 
ytkrai Bvpotos iurtv Koi vrotijcrat, xiv. 
5 cV r^ id(a» voX ifkripoff^opAaBm, Clem. 
Bom. 42 frKripo<f>opTj6€vr€S dih rfjs ava" 
arao't^s k.t.X., Ign. Magn, 8 tU ro 
irki)po<lioprj6rjpai rotfs dirfiSovvTOg, ib. 1 1 
7rfv\rjpoff>oprja6cu eV tJ ytmn^ati «e.rA., 
Philad, inscr. cV r^ avaurdtr^i avrov 
ir€irkijpoff>opi}fi€vg «v irainrl ikUi^Smrym. 
I ir€n\ripo<l)opjfjJvovs tls rov Kvpiov 
rjpMVy Mart. jgn. 7 iikripo<^oprj(rai rovs 
daOevtts ripag cVl roiff npoytyovociv, 
Clem. Horn, Ep. ad lac. 10 ndrKtipo^o- 
pijfupos oTi tK 6cov dtjca/ov, ib. xvii. 
13, 14, xix. 24 avvtriOefiriv tot vrX^po- 
<t)opovfitvos. So too Lxx Ecdes. viil. 1 1 
€n\Tjpo<l>op!^6r) Kapbia rov rroifia'ai ro 
irovripop. (3) ' To fiir ; Rom. XV. 1 3 wXiy- 
po<l>op^a'ai vjiag vcurrff x<'fw (a doubtful 
▼. 1.), Clem. Rom. 54 ^^^ fr€v\ripo<f>oprifi€- 
pos dycanjs ; Test, ant, PaXr. Dan. 2 r§ 
irK€OP€(ia €ir\fjpo<l>op^$rjp rfj'9dpaip((rtag 
avrovy where it means ''I was filled 
with,' i.a 'I was fully bent on,' a 
sense closely allied to the last From 
this account it will be seen that there 
is in the usage of the word no 
justification for translating it 'most 
surely belieyed' in Luke i. i r£p 

ir€nXifpo<f)oprjfjL€vmp cV ijp^'ip vpayfidrcap, 
and it should therefore be rendered 
'fulfilled, accomplished.' The word 
is almost exclusively biblical and ec- 
clesiastical; and it seems clear that 
the passage from Ctesias in Photius 



{Bibl. 72) voXKots Xoyocr koi opKois 
ir\7]po^opi^(rapr€g Mfyo/Sv^oy is not 
quoted with verbal exactness. In 
Isocr. Trapez. § 8 the word is now 
expunged from the text on the autho- 
rity of the Hss. For the substantive 
nXripofpopia see the note on iL 2 above. 
The reading of the received text here, 
ircvXf;pa)/iici/o&, must f»e rejected as of 
inferior authority. 

€p iTovri JC.T.X] *in every thing 
willedhy God* ; comp. i Kings ix. 11. 
So the plural ra BeXijfurra in Acts 
xiii. 23, Ephes. iL 3, and several times 
in the lxx. The words are best con- 
nected directly with ireir\ripo<l>opfjfupoi. 
The passages quoted in the last note 
amply illustrate this construction. The 
preposition may denote (i) The abode 
of the conviction, as Rom. xiv. 5 eV r^ 
Ibuj^ pot; or (2) The object of the 
conviction, as Ign. Magn. 11 eV r^ 
y€vprl(r€if Philad, inscr. ip rj dpaard" 
o-ec; or (3) The atmosphere, the 
surroundings, of die conviction, as 
Philad. inscr. (v iroprl ikt^i. This 
last seems to be its sense here. The 
connexion oraBqrt.^iv^ though legiti- 
mate in itself (Rom. v. 2, i Cor. xv. 
i), is not favoured by the order of 
the words here. 

13. iro\vp itopopI ^rnuch toU^ both 
inward and outward, though from the, 
connexion the former notion seems to 
predominate, as in dy^pa iL i ; comp. 
Plat. Phcedr. p. 247 b vovos t€ /cal 
oycay €ltrxai"os ^Xd vpoKtirai. Of the 
two variations which transcribers 
ha^e substituted for the correct read- 
ing pjkop emphasizes the former idea 
and Kxmop the latter, f he true read- 
ing is more expressive than either. 
The word vopos however is very 
rare in the New Testament (occur- 
ring only Rev. xvL lo, 11, xxL 4, 
besides this passage), and was there- 
fore liable to be changed. 

KcX reap ic.tA.] The neighbouring 
cities are taken in their geographical 
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vfiojv Kai TcSv ev Aao^iKia Kal twv ev ^lepairoXei. 
^^ dcrira^eTai vjna^ AovKci^ 6 larpo^ 6 dyairriTO^y Kal 
Afj/xa^. 



order, oommenciDg from Golossse ; see 
above, p. 2. Epaphras, though a Co- 
loBsian, may have been the eyangelist 
of the two larger cities also. 

AaobiKlif] This form has not the same 
overwhelming preponderance of au- 
thority in its favour here and in w. 
15, 16, as in ii i^ but 4s probably cor- 
rect in all these places. It is quite 
possible however, that the same per- 
son would write AaobiKia and Aoodixf la 
indifferently. Even the form Aao- 
din/a is found in Mionnet, SnppL vn. 
p. 581. Another variation is the con- 
traction of Aaod- into Aad- ; e. g. Aa- 
biKTjvos, which occurs frequently in the 
edict of Diocletian. 

14. AovKaf] St Luke had traveled 
vnth St Paul on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. i sq.). He 
had also accomjuinied him two 
years later from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Acts xxvii. 2 sq.). And now again, 
probably after another interval of two 
years (see Philippian* p. 31 sq.), we 
find him in the Apostle's company. 
It is not probable that he remained 
with St Paul in the meanwhile {Phi- 
lippians p. 3$), and this will account 
for his name not occurring in the 
Epistle to the Philippian& He was 
at the Apostle's side again in his 
second captivity (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

Lucas is doubtless a contraction 
of Lucanus. Several Old Latin hss 
write out the name Ltteantu in the 
superscription and subscription to the 
Gospel, just as elsewhere Apollos is 
written in full Apollonius. On the 
frequent occurrence of this name Lu- 
canus in inscriptions see Ephem, 
Epigr, it. p. 28 (1^74). The shortened 
form Lucas however seems to be 
rare. He is here distinguished from 
ol ^rrcff U w€piToitrjt (ver. 11). This 
alone is fatal to his identification 
(mentioned as a tradition by Origen 

COL. 



ad loe.) with the Lucius, St Paul's 
* kinsman ' {ije. a Jew ; see Philip- 
piang pp. 17, 171, 173), who sends 
a salutation from Corinth to Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 21). It is equally fatal to 
the somewhat later tradition that he 
was one of the seventy {Dial, e. Marc. 
§ I in Orig. Op. I. p. 806, ed. De la 
Rue ; Epiphan. Hasr. 11. 1 1 ). The iden- 
tification with Lucius of Cyrene (Acts 
xiii. 13) is possible but not probable. 
Though the example of Patrobius for 
Patrobas(Rom. xvL 14) shows that such 
a contraction is not out of the ques- 
tion, yet probability and testimony 
alike point to Lucanus, as the longer 
form of the Evangelist's name. 

o larpoi] Indications of medical 
knowledge have been traced both in 
the third Gospel and in the Acts; see 
on this point Smith*4 Voyage and 
Shipwreck qfSt Paul p. 6 sq. (ed. 2). 
It has been observed also^ that St 
Luke's first appearance in company 
with St Paul (Acts xvi. 10) nearly syn- 
chronizes with an attack of the Apo- 
stle's constitutional malady (GaL iv. 
13; '4); 80 that he may have joined 
him partly in a professional capacity. 
This conjecture is perhaps borne out 
by the personal feeling which breathes 
in the following 6 aycnrryroi. But 
whatever may be thought of these 
points, there is no ground for ques- 
tioning the ancient belief (Iron. iii. 14. 
I sq.) that the physician is also the 
Evangelist St Paul's motive in spe- 
cifying him as the physician may not 
have been to distinguish him from any 
other bearing the same name, but to 
emphasize his own obligations to his 
medical knowledge. The name in this 
form does not appear to have been 
common. The tradition that St Luke 
was a painter is quite late (Niceph. 
Gall. ii. 43). It is worthy of notice 
that the two Evangelists are men- 
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^^'AcTrdcaarde tov^ ev AaodiKia d^€\(f)ov^ Kai Niz/u- 



(fyai/ Kai Tviv Kar oTkov avriov eKKXYiciav. ^^Kal 



orav 



tioned together in this context, as also 
in Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 1 1. 

o ayaiTTfTosi] * the beloved one^ not to 
be closely connected with o larpos, for 
o aycnnjTos is complete in itself; comp. 
Philem. i, Rom. xvi. 12 (comp. vv. 5, 
^9 9)} 3 Joh. I. For the form compare 
the expression in the OoFpels, Matt. 
iiL 17, etc. o vlot funt, 6 ayamyrot ic.r.X. ; 
where a comparison of Is. xlii. i, as 
quoted in Matt xii. 18, seems to show 
that o dycnn^roff k,t.\, forms a distinct 
clause from 6 vlos fiov. 

ArjfjMsi] On the probability that this 
person was ar Thessalonian (2 Tim. iv. 
10) and that his name was Demetrius, 
seethe introduction to the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. He appears in 
close connexion with St Luke in Philem. 
24, as here. In 2 Tim. iv. 10 their 
conduct is placed in direct contrast, 
Arifias yye tyKartXintv. . . AoGiear €<rrlv iio^ 
vos fifT tfjLov, There is perhaps a fore- 
shadowing of this contrast in the lan- 
guage here. While Luke is described 
with special tenderness as 6 larpo^y 6 
dyaiTTjTos, Demas alone is dismissed 
with a bare mention and without any 
epithet of commendation. 

15 — 17. * Greet from me the bre- 
thren who are in Laodicea, especially 
Nymphajs, and the church which as- 
sembles in their houseu And when 
this letter has been read among yon, 
take care that it is read also in the 
Church of the Laodiceans, and be sure 
that ye also read the letter which I 
have sent to Laodicea, and which ye 
will get from them. Moreover give 
this message from me to Archippus ; 
Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received from me in Christ, and 
discharge it fully and faithfully.' 

15. NvfK^oy] as the context shows, 
an inhabitant of Laodicea. The name 
in full would probably be Nymphodo- 
ru4, as Artemas (Tit. iiL 1 2) for Arte- 
midorus, Zenas (Tit, iii. 13) for Zeno- 



dorus, Theudas (Acts v. 16) for The- 
odorus, Olympas (Rom. xvi. 15) for 
Olympiodorus, and probably Hennas 
(Rom. xvi. 14) for Hermodorus (see 
Philippians p. 174). Other names in 
ar occurring in the New Testament 
and representing different termina- 
tions are Amplias (Ampliatus, a v. L\ 
Antipas (Antipater), Demas (Deme- 
trius ?), Epaphras (Epaphroditus), Lu- 
cas (Lucanus), Parmenas (Panne- 
nides), Patrobas (Patrobius), Silas 
(Sylvanns), Stephanas (Stephanepho- 
rus), and perhaps Junias (Junianus, 
Rom. xvi. 7). For a collection of 
names with this contraction, found in 
different places, see Chandler Greek 
Accentuation § 34 ; comp. Lobeck Por 
thol. p. 505 sq. Some remarkable 
instances are found in the inscrip- 
tions ; c. g. *A(ricXaf , AvifioaBaSj Aio/iar, 
'EpfioyaSy Nuco/iar, 'Oio/o-ar, Tpo<^aff, 
etc. ; see esp. Boeckh (7. /. iii. pp. 1072, 
1097. The name Nymphodorus is 
foond not unfrequently ; e.g. Herod, 
vii. 137, Thuc. ii. 29, A then. i. p. 19 f, 
vi. p. 265 c, Mionnet Suppl, yi. p. 88, 
Boeckh C. I. no. 158, eta The con- 
tracted form Nufi</>as however is very 
rare, though it appears to occur in a 
Spartan inscription, Boeckh C /. 
no. 1240 Evrvxof Nvi^a. In Murat. 
MDXXXV. 6, is an inscription to one 
Nu. AquUius NymphaSf a freedman, 
where the dative is Nymphadi, 
Other names from which Nymphas 
might be contracted are Nymphius, 
Nymphicns, Nymphidius, Nymphodo- 
tus, the first and last being the most 
common. 

Those, who read avrris in the fol- 
lowing clause, take it as a woman's 
name (Nu/i^ai/, not Nufi<^av) ; and the 
name Nymphe, Nympha, Nympa, etc., 
occurs from time to time in Latin in- 
scriptions; e. g. Inscr, Ilisp, 1099, 
1783? 3763, Inscr, As. Prov. etc. 525, 
Murator. cmxxiv. i, mclix. 8, mcoxcv. 
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dvayvcocrdfj Trap* vfxiv 1} iTntrToXri, Troincrare 'iva Kai 



9, MDXOL 3. But a Doric form of the 
Greek name here seema in the highest 
degree improbable. 

rriv KOT olcov fe.r.X.] The same ex- 
pression is used of Prisca and Aquila 
both at Rome (Rom. xvi. 5) and at 
Ephesus (i Cor. xvi. 19), and also of 
Philemon, whether at Colossse or at 
Laodicea is somewhat uncertain (Phi- 
lem. 2); comp. Acts xii. 1 2 Trjv oIkiov Tfjs 
Map(aff...ov ^cav iKavol avPfjOpoicrfiePoi 
Koi vpo<rtvxofitvoij and see Philippi- 
ans p. 56. Perhaps similar gather- 
ings may be implied by the expres- 
sions in Rom. xyi. 14, 15 rovs (rvv av- 
T019 dB^X^ofvSf roits avv avroTr wavras 
ayiovs (Probst Kirchliche Disciplin 
p. 182, 1873). Bee also Act Mart. 
Jtutin. § 3 (II. p. 262 ed. Otto), Clem, 
Recogn, x. 71 'Theophila8...domus 
suae ingentem basilicam ecclesiae no- 
mine consecraret' (where the word 
' basilica' was probably introduced by 
the translator Ruffinus). Of the 
same kind must have been the * colle- 
gium quod est in dome Sergiae Pau- 
linse ' (de Rossi Bama Sotterranea i. 
p. 209) ; for the Christians were first 
recognised by the Roman Government 
as ' collegia' or burial clubs, and pro- 
tected by this recognition doubUess 
held their meetings for religious wor- 
ship. There is no clear example of a 
separate building set apart for Chris- 
tian worship within the limits of the 
Roman empire before the third cen- 
tury, though apartments in private 
hofDses might be specially devoted to 
this purpose. This, I think, appears 
AS a negative result from the passages 
collected in Bingham rm. 1. 13 and 
Probst p. 181 sq. with a different view. 
Hence the places of Christian assem- 
bly were not commonly called vaoi till 
quite late (I gnat. Magn, 7 is not 
really an exception), but oIkoi Gcov, 

oUoL iKKkr)tn&v, oIkoi tvKn^pioiy and the 

like (Euseb. H, R viL 30, viii. 13, 
ix. 9, etc.). 
avrAv] The diflSculty of this read- 



ing has led to the two corrections, av- 
Tov and avrrjsy of which th^ former 
appears in the received text, and the 
latter is supported by one or two very 
ancient authorities. Of these alter- 
native readings however, ovtov is con- 
demned by its simplicity, and avHjs 
has arisen from the form Nu/i(^av, 
which prima fade would look like a 
Roman's name, and yet hardly can be 
so. We should require to know more 
of the circumstances to feel any con- 
fidence in explaining avrtip. A sim- 
ple explanation is that ovrwv denotes 
* Nymphas and his friends', by a trans- 
ition which is common in classical 
writers; e.g. Xen,Anah. iiL 3. 7 vpoa-- 
J7« fi€v {MidpMTris)'»'7rp6f roiif *EXkrf 
vas' €ir(\ d* (yyvg €yevovro K.r.X., iv. 
5- 33 f^f"^ ^* ^X^ov irpor ILupivof^ov^ 
KaTtXdfifiavoy koi tKtipovs o-ktjvovv- 
ras: see also Kiihner Gramm, § 371 
(iL p. 77\ Bemhardy Syntax p. 288. 
Or perhaps rovs iv AaoB^Ki^ dif\<l)ovs 
may refer not to the whole body of the 
Laodicean Church, but to a family of 
Colossian Christians established in 
Laodicea. Under any circumstances 
this €KKkrio-ia is only a section of i; 
KaobiKt»¥ iKKKijaia mentioned in ver. 
16. On the authorities for the vari- 
ous readings see the detached note. 

16. ^ imoToKi^] 'the letter*, which 
has just been concluded, for these 
salutations have the character of a 
postscript; comp. Rom. xvi. 22 T/p- 
Tios 6 ypw^as rrjv tiriaroKi^v, 2 Thess. 
iiL 14 dta TTJ£ eVioToA^y, Mart, Polyc, 
20 TTiv tiriaToKrjp dtOYrcft^c^f. Such 
examples however do not countenance 
the explanation which refers tfypa^a 
vpXv iv tJ iiri<rroKj in I Cor. v. 9 to 
the First Epistle itself, occurring (as 
it does) in the middle of the letter 
(comp. 2 Cor. vii. 8). 

'7rov^a'aT€ 7va] 'cause tJiat/ so John 
XL 37, Apoc. xiii. 15. In such cases 
the iva is passing away from its earlier 
sense of design to its later sense of 
result. A corresponding classical 
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ip Ty AaoiiKetov iKKXria-ia di/ayi/caa-O^, Kal Trjp eK 
Aao^Kia^ *iva Kal vfxeh duayvcSre. ^'^Kai eiiraTe 'Ap- 
Xi'TTTTw^ B\€7r€ Trju ^laKOPiav 17V TrapiXafie^ eu Kvpiw^ 
'Iva avTriv TrXtjpoh. 



expression is ttouIv »r or on-oar, e. g. 
Xen. C^r, vi. 3. 18. 

A similar charge is given in i Thess. 
T. 27. The precaution here is proba- 
bly suggested by the distastefulness 
of the Apostle's vramings, which might 
lead to the suppression of the letter. 

rfjv cV Aao^Ktas] i. e. ' the letter left 
at Laodioea, which you will procure 
thence.' For this abridged expres- 
sion compare Luke xi. 13 o Trariip 6 
c( ovpavov dttCTM TTVfVfia'SyioVf xyi. 26 
(y. 1.) fujbi ol tKeldiv Trpbs iifias 
bimrfp^a-iVy Susann. 26 <ds dc fJKov(rav 
T^v Kpavy^v (V r^ vapabfitr^ ol ck ttjs 
olxiasy 9la-(7ri^br}<rap k.tX. For instances 
of this proleptic use of the preposi- 
tion in classi^ writers, where it la ex- 
tremely common^ see Kiihner (7r.§ 448 
(11. p. 474), Jelf Gr. § 647, Matthias 
Or, § 596 : e.g. Plat. ApoL 32 b tovs 
ovK dvcXoficvovff Toifs €K TJjff vav/MxlciSy 
Xen. Oyr, viL 2. 5 apnaa-ofitvot to. ex 
T»v olKtMVf Isocr. Paneff. § 187 r^v 
(v^fioviop T^v €K TTJs *A(rta£ tit ttjv 
Evprniniv liuiKOfii<r(Ufi(v. There are 
good reasons for the belief that St 
Paul here alludes to the so-called 
Epistle to the Ephesians, which was 
in fact a circular letter addressed to 
the principal churches of proconsular 
Asia (see .above p. 37, and the intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians). Tychicus was obliged to pass 
through Laodicea on his way to Co- 
losssB, and would leave a copy there, 
before the Golossian letter was deli- 
vered. For other opinions resjMScting 
this 'letter from Laodioea' see the 
detached note. 

tpa Koi v/i€ip4c.T.X.'] * see that ye also 
read,* At first si^it it might seem as 
though this iva also were governed by 
iroiijo-orc, like the former; but, inas- 
much as woija-art would be somewhat 



awkward in this connex ion, it is perh aps 
better to treat the second clause as 
independent and elliptical, (fiXewfTt) 
tva K,T.\, This is suggested also by 
the position of rfjv €k AaobiKias be- 
fore ivaj COmp. GaJ. ii. 10 fiovov rmv 
frra>;^(5v Xva fjunrifiovtwop^v (with the 
note). Ellipses before ha are fre- 
quent; e.g. John ix. 3, 2 Cor. viii. 13, 
2 Thess. iii. 9, i Job. ii. 19. 

1 7. Kai cwrarf ] Why does not the 
Apostle address himself directly to 
Archippus ? It might be answered that 
he probably thought the warning 
would come with greater emphasis, 
when delivered by the voice of the 
Church. Or the simpler explanation 
perhaps is, that Archippus was not 
resident at Colossse but at Laodicea: 
see the introduction to the Epistle 
to Philemon. On this warning itself 
see above, p. 42. 

BXcTTf] 'look to^ as 2 Joh. 8 fiXiirert 
4avTovs iva fi^ #e.r.X. More commonly 
it has the accusative of the thing to 
be avoided ; see PhiL ill 2 (with the 
note). 

rrjv biaKovtav] From the stress which 
is laid upon it, the dioxofm here would 
seem to refer, as in the case of Timo- 
thy cited below, to some higher func- 
tion than the diaconate properly so 
called. In Acts xii. 25 the same 
phrase, irkrjpovv t^v hiaKovlayy is used 
of a temporary ministration, the col- 
lection and conveyance of the alms far 
the poor of Jerusalem (Acts xi. 29) ; 
but the solemnity of the warning here 
points to a continuous office, rather 
than an immediate service. 

irapiKd^ei] i e. probably Trap* iiioxL 
The word suggests, though it does not 
necessarily imply, a mediate rather 
than a direct reception : see the note 
Gal. i. 12. Archippus received the 
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dairao'ixo^ r^ e/x^ X^V' YlavXov. Mpri/xopeveTe 
fjiov Twv SecfjidSi/. 'H xa/t)is fxed' vfxdSu. 



chai^ge immediately from Bt Paul, 
though ultimately from Christ * Non 
enim sequitur*, writes Bengel, 'a 
Domino (i Cor. xi. 23), sed in Domi" 
noJ 

trXiypoIf] ^fulfil* i.e. ^dueharge 
yW/y'; oomp. 2 Tim. iv, 5 n^v dcoico- 
via» <rov iiKrjpoff>6priiro¥, 

18. 'I add this salutation with my 
own hand, signing it with my name 
Paul. Be mindful of my bonds. 
God's grace be with yoU'.' 

'O aoTrao-fioff jcr.X-] Th6< letter was 
evidently written by an amanuensis 
(comp. Rom. xvi. 22). The final salu- 
tation alone, with the accompanying 
sentence ^yi/fiovcvrrr ic.r.X., was in the 
Apostle's own handwritiog. This 
seems to have been the Apostle's 
general practice, even where he does 
not call attention to his own signature. 
In 2 Thess. iii. 17 sq., i Cor. xvi. 2r, 
as here, he directs his readers' notice 
to the fact^ but in other epistles he 
is silent In some cases however he 
writes much more than the final sen- 
tence. Thus the whole letter to 
Philemon is apparently in his own 
handwriting (see ver» 19}, and in the 
Epistle to the Galatians he writes a 
long paragraph at the close (see the 
note on vi. 11). 

'^i ^vi X^H^^ IlavXov] The same 
phrase occurs in 2 Thess. iiL 17, i Cor. 
xvi.. 2 1. For the construction comp. 
e.g. Philo Leg. ad Cat. 8 (n. p. 554) 
f/ioy ioTi Tov Maxpttyoff tfpyov Talos, 
and see Kixhner § 406 (il p. 242), Jelf 

§467. 

t£v Sta-fuip] His bonds establish 
an additional claim to a hearing. He 
who is suffering for Christ has a right 
to speak on behalf of Christ The 



appeal is similar in Epbes. iiL 1 rovrov 
Xapcv ty^ IlavXog 6 dio-fuos tov X. *I^ 
which is resumed again (after a long 
dig^ression) in- iv. i Yrapa#eaX» odv vims 
cytt o dicrfuos iv Kvpl^ d^lmg ircpi- 
irarrjcrai K.r.X. (comp. vi 20 vwtfi od 
irp€crfifv» iv (SXvcm). 80 too PhileuL 
9 TouyvTos &v »f DoiiXof ... dco/uoff 

XpcoTov ^irjcrov. These passages seem 
to show that the appeal here is not for 
himself, but for his teaching— not for 
sympathy with, his sufferings but for 
obedience to the Gospel His bonds 
were not his own ; they were ra htcriih 
TOV fJa^cXiov (Philem. 13). In Heb. 
X. 34 the right reading is not roU dco^ 
ftois fAov, but rotff btcTfkiois <rwtnar 
Br^frart (comp. xiii 3). Somewhat simi- 
lar is the appeal to his ariyiwra in 
Gal. vi. 17, 'Henceforth let no man 
trouble me.' See the notes on Philem. 
10, 13. 

'H xopis K.r.X.] This very short form 
of the final benediction appears only 
here and in i Tim. vi 21, 2 Tim. iv. 22. 
In Tit iii. 15 irdvr»v is inserted, and 
so in Heb. xiii. 25. In Ephes. vi 24 
the form so hr agrees with the ex- 
amples quoted, that 1) x<>P«^ u used 
absolutely, though the end is length- 
ened out In all the earlier epistles 17 
xopis is defined by the addition of rov 
Kvpiov [i7/i»v] 'I170-0V [XpioToO]; I Thess. 
V. 28, 2 Thess. iii. 18, i Cor. xvi. 23, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, GaL vi 18, Rom. xvi. 
20, [24], Phil. iv. 23. Thus the abso- 
lute 17 x^^^ in. the final benediction 
may be taken as a chronological note. 
A similar phenomenon has been al- 
ready observed (rj ckicXto-/^^ rmif ck- 
KKrjcrlais) in the opening addresses: 
see the note on i 2.. 
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On some Various Readings in the Epistle^. 



Prepon- 
derant 
evidence 



Harmon- In one respect the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians hold a unique 
istio read- position among the Epistles of St Paul, as regards textual criticism. They 
^SB- alone have been exposed, or exposed In any considerable degree, to those 

harmonizing tendencies in transcribers, which haye had so great an influence 

on the text of the Synoptic Gospels. 

In such cases there is sometimes no difficulty in ascertaining the correct 

reading. The harmonistic change is condemned by the minority of the 

oldest and best authorities; or there is at least a nearly even balance of 
correct external testimony, and the suspicious character of the reading is qnit« 
reading ; sufficient to turn Uie scale. Thus we cannot hesitate for a moment about 

such readings as L 14 dca rov aSfiaros aCrov (from Ephes. L 7), or iii. 16 ^aX- 

fiois Kal VfAVois Ka\ ^dair irv€vfAariKaiSj and r^ Kvpi^ (for r^ 0€^) in the 
same Terse (both from Ephes. y. 19). 
(2) against In other instances again there can hardly be any doubt about the text, 
the correct even though the vast preponderance of authority is in favouj* of the harmo- 
reading. Q^g^jQ reading; and these are especially yaluable because they enable us 
Examples, to test the worth of our authorities. Such examples are: 
iii. 5 iii. 6. The omission of the words <Vl rovs vlov£ ttjs dneiBtlas (taken 

words in- from Ephes. v. 6). Apparently the only extant hs in favour of the omission 
serted. ig 3. Iq D however they are written (though by the first hand) in smaller 
letters and extend beyond the line (in both Greek and Latin), whence 
we may infer that they were not found in a copy which was before the tran- 
scriber. They are wanting also in the Thebaio Version and in one form of the 
^thiopic (Polyglott). They were also absent from copies used by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Pced. iii. n, p. 295, where however they are inserted 
in the printed texts; Strom, iii. 5, p. 531), by Cyprian {Epist, Iv. 27, p. 645 



^ The references to the patristic quo- 
tations in the following pages have all 
been verified. I have also consulted 
the Egyptian and Syriac Versions in 
every case, and the Armenian and 
Latin in some instances, before giving 
the readings. As regards the msb, I 
have contented myself with the colla- 
tions as given in Tregelles and Tisch- 
endorf, not verifying them unless I 
had reason to suspect an error. 

The readings of the Memphitic Ver- 
sion are very incorrectly given even by 
the principal editors, such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf; the translatito of 



Wilkins being eommonly adopted, 
though full of errors, and no attention 
being paid to the various readings of 
Boetticher^s text. Besides the errors 
corrected in the following pages, I 
have also observed these places where 
the text of this version is incor- 
rectly reported; ii. 7 iif avr-g not 
omitted; ii 13 the second ifias not 
omitted ; ii. 17 the singular {8)i not the 
plural (dO ; iiu 4 (ifuStf, not 4jfiiSif ; iii« 
16 T(f Oci^ not T(p Kvpl<p; iii. aa rdtr 
KiSpiw, not r6p Gcoi^; iv. 3 doubtful 
whether 81 8 or 9i Hw; and probably 
thM'O are o&ers. 
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ed. Hariel), by an unknown writer {de Sing, Cler, 39, in Cypr. Op. m. p. 2 1 5), 
by the Ambrodan Hilary (ad loc.), and by Jerome {Epist. xiv. 5, l p. 32) 
though now found apparently in all the Latin mss. 

iii. 21. ^p(BiC(T€ is only found in B K and in later hands of D (with its iii. ^u 
transcript E) among the uncial mbs. All the other uncials read irapopyi(fTe, iptBi^trt, 
which is taken from Ephes. vi. 4. In this case howevef the reading of B is 
supported by the greater number of cursives, and it accordingly has a place 
in the received text. The versions (so far as we can safely iuler their read- 
^^&) Sfo almost entirely with the majority of uncials. The true readings of Syriao 
the Syriac versions are just the reverse of those assigned to them even by version 
the ctiief critical editors, Tregelles and Tischendorf. Thus in the Feshito, ™jft7|"" 
the word used is the Aphel of i\l) the same mood of the same verb being 

employed to translate napopylCfiVy not only in Rom. x. 19, but even in 
the {yarallel passage Ephes. vL 4. The word in the text of the Harclean 

is the same, ^^.Oi\Ji^, but in the margin the alternative ^ C\j^^ 

is giveiL White interprets this as saying that the text is iptBLCert and ^e 
margin n-opopyiCcrc, and he is followed by Tregelles and Tischendorf. But 
in this version, as in the Peshito, the former word translates napopyiCtiv in 
Rom. X. 19, Ephes. vi. 4; while in the Peshito the latter word is adopted 
to render cpc^i^ciy in 2 Ck>r. ix. 2 (the only other passage in the N. T. 
where cpc^tCciv occursX In the Hardean of 2 Gor. ix, 2 a different word 
from either, iu»iu», is used. It seems tolerably dear therefore that 

vapopyiCer€ was read in the text of both Peshito and Harclean here, while 
€p€6iCtT€ was given in the margin of the latter. The Latin versions seem Latin 
also to have read napopyiCfrt ; for the Old Latin has ad iram (or in tram versions, 
or ad iracundiam) provocare, and the Vulgate ad tndignationem provo- 
eare here, while both have ad iracundiam provocare in Ephes. vL 4 
The Memphitic too has the same rendering ^(oitT in both passages. Of 
the earlier Greek fathers Clement, Strom, iv. 8 (p. 593), reads iptBiC^r* : 
and it is found m Chrysostom and some later writers. 

These examples show how singularly free B is from this passion for Great 
harmonizing, and may even embolden us to place reliance on its authority value of B. 
in extreme cases. 

For instance, the parallel passages Ephes. y. 19 and CoL iii 16 stand Parallel 
thus in the received text : passages. 



Ephestans. 
XoXot/vrrf iavrois ^oXfiocr Koi vft- 
i^tff Ka\ tubals irveifiiaTiKOis ^boprtt 

rf Kvp(c». 



GoLOSSiAN?. CoL iii. 16, 

dibda-KOPTfs Ktii yov3iTovvT9s €av-Eph.v. 19. 

7rv€vfiaTiKaU iv x°P*^* ^iiovrtf iv rj 
Kapdiq. vyMV r^ Kvp(^. 



And A carries the hannonizing tendency still further by inserting iv 
X^^Ti before ^bovrts in Ephes. from the parallel passage. 
In B they are read as follows : 

MdcTKOVTtg Koi VOv6tTOVVT€9 iov- 



XoXovvrcff iavroif iv ^oKfioig Koi 
XoiTCff TJ KOpdtq, vfA»v rf Ktipi^. 



rovr ^(ikfAOif (ifivots ^ftacv nvtvpM- 
TiKois iv T§ X^P'^^ fiovTts iv rais 
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Altera- Here are seven divergences from the received text, (i) The insertion of cV 
tions for before ^ciXfuns in Ephes.; (2) The omission of km, km, attaching yltakftdis, 
ofharmon- ^f*^^^* ^datr in Col.; (3) The omission of trvcvfuvriiuu^ in Ephes.; (4) The 
izing. insertion of rg before x^""^ ^ ^^^'t (5) ^^^ omission of cV before r^ Kop- 
dtg in Ephes. ; (6) The substitution of rait KopiUus for r^ Kopbiq in CoL : 
(7} The substitution^f r^ Be ^ for rf Kvpi<^ in CoL 

Of these seven divergences the fourth alone does not affect the question : 

of the remaining six, the readings of B in (2), (6), (7) are supported by the 

great preponderance of the best authorities, and are unquestionably right 

In (i)^ (3), (5) however the case stands thus: 

iv ^aXfidit. (i) CV ^aXfu»iff B, P, with the cursives 17, 67**, 73, 116, 118, and the 

Latin, d, e, vulg., with the Latin commentators Yictorinus, Hilary, 
and Jerome. Of these however it is clear that the Latin autho- 
rities can have little weight in such a case, as the preposition 
might have been introduced by the translator. All the other 
Greek hss with several Greek fathers omit iv. 
TptvfMTi' (3) irptvfiaTiKais omitted in B, d, e. Of the Ambrosian Hilary Tischen- 
jcflur. dorf says ^fluct. lectio'; but his comment 'In quo enim est' 

spiritus, semper spiritualia meditatur' seems certainly to recog- 
nise the word. It appears to be found in every other authority. 
rj Kopdl^ (5) Tg Kopbuf K* B with Origen in Cramer's Caitena, p. 201. 

iv rg KopbUf K L, and the vast majority of later uss, the Armenian 
and ^Uuopic Versions, Euthalius (Tischendorf s ms), Xheodoret, 
and others. The Hardean Syriac (text) is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles in favour of cV rg xopdcf , but it is im- 
possible to say whether the transUtor had or had not the pre- 
position. 
cV raU Kopdiais K'A D F G P, 47, 8^; the Old Latin, Vulgate, Mem- 
phitic, Peshito Syriac, and Gothic Versions, together with the 
* maiigin of the Hardean Syriac; the fathers Basil (11. p. 464), 

Victonnus (probably), Theodore of Mopsuestia, the Ambrosian 
Hilary, Jerome, and others. Chrysostom (as read in the existing 
texts) wavers between cV rg Kapbuf, and tv rats Kapbiaig. This 
form of the reading is an attempt to bring Ephes. into harmony 
with Col, just as (6) is an attempt to bring CoL into harmony 
with Ephes. 
It will be seen how slenderly B is supported ; and yet we can hardly 
resist the impression that it has the right reading in all three cases. In the 
omission of irv€VfiariKaU more especially, where the support is weakest^ this 
impression must, I think, be very strong. 
Excellence This highly favourable estimate of B is our stailing-point; and on tho 
^_' ^_®^®®' whole it will be enhanced as we proceed. TLus for instance in L 22 and ii 2 
we shall find this ms alone (with one important Latin fiEither) retaining the 
correct text; in the latter case amidst a great complication of various read- 
ings. And when again, as in iv. 8, we find B for once on the side of a reading 
which might otherwise be suspected as a harmonisUc change, this support 
alone will wdgh heavily in its favour. Other cases in which B (with more 
or less support) preserves the correct reading against the mass of authorities 
arc ii. 2 nay wkovrof, ii 7 rj niarti, ii 13 rots irapawrt^iuuTw (omitting cV, 



where. 
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• 

T. 12 araBrjTfy together with 9eyeral instances which will appear in the 
coarse of Uie following investigation. On the other hand its value niust 
not be overestimatecL Thus in iv. 3 t6 fiwmipiov rod Xptarov 61 h koI 
iidffiai^ there can be little doubt that the great nuyority of ancient autho- Falsa 
rities correctly read dt' o, though B F G have di* ov: but the variation is f®^"^^ 
easily explained. A single stroke, whether accidental or deliberate, alone 
would be necessary to turn the neuter into a masculine and make the 
relative agree with the substantive nearest to it in position. Again in 
ii. 10 09 ffWiy 1; ic€<f>aXiiy the reading of B which substitutes 6 for 69 is 
plainly wrong, though supported in this mstance by D F G 47*, by the Latin 
text d, and by Hilary in one passage {de Trin. ix. 8» u. p. 263), though else- 
where (ib. L 13, L p. 10) he reads 5. But here again we have only an in- 
stance of a very common interchange. Whether for grammatical reasons or 
from diplomatic confusion or from some other cause, five other instances of 
this interchange occur in this short epistle alone; i. 15 o for of F G ; L 18 c^ 
for 5f F G; i. 24 os for S C D* etc.; i. 27 op for 5 « C D K L etc.; iil 14 os 
for o iC*^ I). Such readings again as the omission of km oItwikvoi l 9 by 
£ K, or of di avTov in i 20 by B D**^ F G etc., or of 17 iiriarok^ in iv. 16 Ly 
B alone, need not be considered, since the motive for the omission is 
obvious, and the authority of B will not carry as great weight as it would 
in other cases. Similarly the insertion of 17 in L 18^ 17 dpxj, by B, 47, 6y**, 
b**, and of muin ii 15, nai i6t ly iidrurfv, by B alone, do not appear to deserve 
oonsiderationy because in both instances these readings would suggest 
themselves as obvious improvements. In other cases, as in the omission of 
r^s before y^r (L 20), and of cVi in cV ivl atdfuari (iii 15), the scribe of B has 
erred as any scribe might err. 

The various readings in this epbtle are more perplexing than perhaps 
in any portion of St Paul*s Epistles of the same length. The following de- 
serve special consideration. 

i. 3 Tto 9€cJ) nATpi'. 

On this very unusual collocation I have already remarked in the notes ^ 3 7$ 
(p. 1 33). The authorities stand as follows : ^'V "'*^/^» 

(1) rf B€^ narpi B C* 

(2) T^ Bt^ T^ trarpi D* F G Ghiysostom. 

One or other is ako the reading of the Old Latin (d, e, g, harl.''^), of the 
Memphitic, the two Syriac (Peshito and Harclean), the iEthiopic, and the 
Arabic (Erpenius, Bed well, Leipzig) Versions ; and of Augustine (de UhiL 
EccL 45, IX. p. 368) and Cassiodorus (11. p. 135 1, Migne). 

(3) rf Bt^ naX warpi K A 0* D° K L P and apparently all the other 
MBs; the Vulgate and Armenian Versions; Euthalius (Tischendorfs us), 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (transL)^ Theodoret, the Ambrosian Hilary, and 
others. 

A comparison of these authorities seems to show pretty clearly that 
rf Btf narpi was the original reading. The other two were expedients 

^ In this passage B (with some few expression (ii. 4, i Cor. iv. i, Bev. x. 
other authorities) has roG Oeov for roO 7 ; comp. i Cor. ii. i, v.l.) for a less 
XpcffTov, thus substituting a commoner common (Ephes. iii. 4). 
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for getting rid of a very unnsnal collocation of words. The scribes have 

compared felt the same difficulty again in iii. 17 evxapcoroOm-cf rf 6*^ irarpi di' 

withiii.17, avToVf and there again we find km inserted before irarpL In this latter 

instance however the great preponderance of ancient authority is in 

favour of the unusual form r^ ^e^ narpL 

and I 17, It is worth observing also that in i. 12, where rf irarpi has the highest 

support, there is sufficient authority for r^ 6€^ narpi to create a suspicion 

that there too it may be possibly tlie correct reading. Thus tA 3€£ narpi 

is read in K 37, while 6€^ r^ irarpi stands in F G. One or other must have 

been the reading of some Old Latin and Vulgate texts (f, g, m, fuld), of the 

Pcshito Syriac, of the Memphitic (in some texts, for others read r^ narpi 

simply), of the Arabic (BedweU), of the Armenian (Uscan), and of Origen 

(IL p. 451, the Latin translator); while several other authorities, Qreek 

and Latin, read r^ 6t^ koI varpL 

Unique There is no other instance of this collocation of words, 6 Oeos irar^p, 

eoUoca- in the Greek Testament, so far as I remember; and it must be regarded 

^^ as peculiar to this epistle. 

i. 4 THN AfiinHN [hN €X€T€]. 

i* 4 Here the various readings are ; 

L'/" «x«rej. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ A N C D* F G P 17, 37, 47; the Old 

Latin and Vulgate, Memphitic (apparently), and Hardean 

Syriao Versions; the Ambrosian Hilary, Theodore of 

Mopsuestia (transL), and others. 
(3) TTjv ayamiv nji/. D° K L ; the Peshito Syriac (apparently) ; 

and Armenian (apparently) Versions; Chrysostom, Theo- 

doret and others. 
If the question were to be decided by external authority alone, we 
could not hesitate. It is important however to observe that (2) conforms 
to the parallel passage Philem. 5 aKovt^v <rov r^v ayamiv koL t^v iriariv $k 
?Xf(r, while (3) conforms to the other parallel passage Ephea i. 15 koI [rrjv 
dyomiv] rfjv (is irdvras roiis ayiovs. Thus, though rjp fx'Tc is so highly sup- 
ported and though it helps out the sense, it is open to suspicion. Still the 
omission in B may be an instance of that impatience of apparently super- 
fluous words, which sometimes appears in this ms, 

i. 7 YTiep HM(jc>N Aia'konoc. 

I to Here there is a conflict between mss and Versions. 

vvip iifjLw, (i) i/fwGv A B «* D* F G, 3, 13, 33, 43, 52, 80, 91, 109. This must 

also have been the reading of the Ambrosian Hilary 
though the editors make him write 'pro vobis *), for he ex- 
plains it 'qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice ApostolV 
(2) vp&v K« D*» K L P, 17, 37, 47, and many others; the Vul- 
gate, the Peshito and Harclean Syriac, the Memphitic, 
Gothic, and Armenian Versions; Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (transL)^ and Theodoret (in their respec- 
tive texts, for with the exception of Chrysostom there 
is nothing decisive in their comments), with others. 
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The Old Latin is doubtful ; d, e having vdbii and g nohit. 

Though the oommon confusion between these two words even in the 
best uss is a caution against speaking with absolute certainty, yet such 
a combination of the highest authorities as we have here for rjft»v does 
not leave much room for doubt: and considerations of internal criticism 
point in the same direction. See the note on the passage. 

i. 12 TcJ) IKANCOCANTL 

Against this, which is the reading of all the other ancient authorities, i. ii 
vfo have Uta^iiffapTL 

(2) rf Kaki<ravTi D* F G, 17, 80, with the Latin authorities d, e, 

f, g, m, and the Gothic, Armenian, and ^thiopio Ver- 
sions. It is so read also by the Ambrosian Hilary, by 
Didjmus de TVin, iii. 4 (p. 346), and by Vigilius Thap- 
sensis c, Varim. I 50 (p. 409). 

(3) rf KoXco-an-i nai iKavSa-avrif found in B alone. 

Here the confusion between Ta>iiK^iNCOC<\NTi and Ta>iK^^6C<\NTi would 
be easy, more especially at a period prior to the earliest existing mss, 
when the iota adscript was still written; while at the same time jcoXcVavri 
would suggest itself to scribes as the obvious word in such a connexion. It 
is a Western reading. 

The text of B obviously presents a combination of both readings. 

i. 14 In CO 6X0M6N. 

For tx^fiev B, the Memphitic Version, and the Arabic (Bedwell, Leipzig), i. 14 
read Maxofitv, This is possibly the correct reading. In the parallel pas- ^xo^c^ or 
sage, Ephes. L 7, several authorities (K* D* the Memphitic and iEthiopic ^^^xo/"'? 
Versions, and the translator of Irenteus v. 14. 3) similarly read tcrxofitv for 
Zxoiitv, It may be conjectured that tfaxofittf in these authorities was a 
harmonistic change in Ephes. i. 7, to conform to the text which they or 
their predecessors had in Col. L 14. Tischendorf on Ephes. L c. says * aut 
utroque loco txofitv aut ta-xofLtv Paulum scripsisse puto'; but if any infer- 
ence can be drawn from the phenomena of the mss, they point rather to a 
different tense in the two passages. 

i. 22 AnOKATHAAArHTC. 

This reading is perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great value i ii 

of B. <£iro<canyX- 

The variations are ; Uy^rr^. 

(i) airoKonyXXayi/rf B. This slso seems to be the reading of 
Hilaiy of Poitiers In ad Pialm. 9 (l p. 270), who trans- 
fers the Apostle's language into the first person, ' cum 
aliquando essemus alienati et inimid sensus ejus in factis 
malis, nunc autem reconciliati sumus corpore carnis ^us.' 

(2) airojcon^XXiuajrai 17. 

(3) dTTOKaraKkaytyrtf D* F G, and the Latin authorities d, e, g, 
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u. 1 
ToO Oeov 

XpiOTOVm 



Original 
reading. 



Yaria- 
tiouB; 



(a) by in- 
terpreta- 
tion, 



(fc)by 
omissior, 



m, the Gothic YersioD, the translator of IreDseiu (▼. 14. 2), 
and others. 
(4) afl-ofconSXXafcy, all the other authorities. 
' Of these (2) is obviouslj a corruption of (i) from similarity of sound; 
and (3) is an emendation, though a careless emendation, of (i) for tlie sake 
of the grammar. It should have been diroKoraKXayfyraf. The reading 
therefore must lie between diroKarTJWayriT€ and dirofcan^X^o^ey. This latter 
however is probably a grammatical correction to straighten, the syntax. 
In the Mempbitic a single letter ^t for ^q would make the difference 
between dnoKcmjXkayrjrt and cwrofcan/XXa^cy; but no yariation from the 
latter is recorded. 

ii. 2 TOY 0€of, XP^CTof. 

The various readings here are very numerous and at first sight per- 
plexing; but the result of an investigation into their several claims is far 
from unsatisfactory. The reading which explains all the rest may safely 
be adopted as the original 

(i) TOY ©€0Y XP'CTOY. 

This is the reading of B and of Hilary of Poitiers, de Trtn, iz. 62 
(l p. 306), who quotes the passage sacrainenti Dei ChrUti in quo etc., and 
wrongly explains it ' Deus Christus sacramentum est* 

All the other variations are derived from this, either by explanation or 
by omission or by amplification. 

fiy explanation we get ; 

(2) TOY 0€OY €CTIN XPICTOC, 

the reading of D, with the Latin authorities d, e, which have Dei quod 
est Christiu. So it is quoted by Yigilius Thapsensis e, Varim. L 20 
(p. 380), and in a slightly longer form by Augustine de Tritu xiii 24 (vul 
p. 944) mysterium Dei quod eat Christiu Jesue, 

(3) TOY 0€OY €N XPICTO). 

So it is twice quoted by Clement of Alexandria Strom, y. 10 (p. 683), ib, 
12 (p. 694); or 

TOY 0€OY TOY €N XP^CTCO, 

the reading of 17. 

So the Ambrosian Hilary (both text and commentary) has Dei in 
Christo, And the Armenian has the same lengthened out, Dei in Chrislo 
Jesu (Zohrab) or Dei patrie in Christo Jeeu (Uscan). 

(4) Domini quod de Christo 

is the ^thiopic rendering. Whether this represents another various read- 
ing in the Greek or whether the paraphrase is the translator's own, it is 
impossible to say. 

The two following variations strive to overcome the dificulty by 
omission j 

(5) TOY eeoY, 

the reading of D by a eecor.d hand, of P, 37, 67**, 71, 80^ 1 16. 

(6) TOY XP'CTOY, 

the reading of Euthalius in Tischendorfs ms; but Tiscbendorf adds 
the caution 'sed non satis apparet'. 
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All the remainiDg readings are attempts to remedy tbe text by ampli- (c) by am- 
ficaUon. They fall into two classes; those which insert irarpor so as to plific**ioJi; 
make Xpurrov dependent on it, (7), (8), and those which separate Qtov from 
Xpurrov by the interposition of a xai, (9), (10), (i i). 

(7) TOY 6€0Y HATpOC XR'CTOY, 0) by in- 
the reading of ^^ (by the first hand). Tischendorf also adds b*^ and ^^^^i^K 
o"'; but I read Scrivener's collations differently (Cbrf. Aug. p. 506) : or povona 

TOY 6€0Y HATpOC TOY XP'^'*"®Y» Xpurrov; 

the reading of A G, 4. 

One or other is the reading of the Thebaic Version (given by Gries- 
bach) and of the Arabic (Leipz.)* 

A. lengthened form of the same, Deipatris CliristiJesUy appears in the 
oldest Hss of the Vulgate, am. fuld. f : and the same is also the reading 
of the Memphitic (Boetticher). 

(8) TOY ©eoY KAI HATpOC TOY XP'^'*"^Y« 

80 K (the third hand) b"^^ 0^, and a corrector iu the Harclean 
Syriaa 

(9) TOY PeOY KAI XP'CTOY, (u)by 
the simplest form of the other class of emendations by amplification, separatisg 
It is found in CyriL Thet. p. 287. ^^"^ fr?°^ 

y x \ Xpurrov 

(10) TOY 0€OY HATpOC KAI TOY XP'^TOY. by a con- 

So 47, 73, the Peshito Syriac (ed. princeps and Schaaf). And so it junction, 
stands in the commentators Chrysostom (but with various readings) and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia {Spicil. Soksm. i. p. 131 Dei pairis et Christie 
but in Rab. Maur. Op, vl p. 521 Dei patris Christi Jesu), 

Pelagios has Deipatris et Christi Jeiu, and so the Memphitic (Wilkins). 

(11) TOY 0€OY KAI HATpOC KAI TOY XP'^TOY- The oom- 

This, which may be regarded as the latest development, is the reading J?^^ *®^* 
of the received text It is found in D (third hand) KL, and in the great develop- 
minority of cursives; in the text of the Harclean Syriac, and in Theodoret ment. 
and others. 

Besides these readings some copies of the Vulgate exhibit other varia- 
tions; e.g. demid. Dei pairis et domini nostri Chrieti Jeeu^ tolet. Dei 
Chrieti Jesu patris et Domini. 

It is not necessary to add any remarks. The justification of rov GeoO 
Xpurrov as the original reading will have appeared in the variations to 
which it has given risa The passage is altogether an instructive lesson in 
textual criticism. 



ii. 16 In Bpcocei k^i In ndcei. 

In this reading B stands alone among the mss ; but it is supported by il 16 
the Peshito Syriac and Memphitic Versions, by TertulHan (adv. Marc. v. icalor ff? 
19), and by Origen {in loann, x. § 11, iv. p. 174). The testimony of Ter- 
tulllan however is invalidated by the fact that he uses et as the connecting 
particle throughout the passage; and the Peshito Syriac also has 'and' for 
^ in the two last clauses, though not in the second. 
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The rest have eV pp<atrii rj iv vocrtu This may be explained as a very 
obvious, though not very intelligent, alteration of scribes to conform to the 
disjunctive particles in the context, $ cV ii*pti ioprrif fj vtofirivlas fj aafifiarmw. 

In this same context it is probable that B retains the right form ¥€o- 
fijfvias (supported here by F G and others) as against the Attic povfirjvias. 
In the same way in iii. 25 Koiiia-erai and ir. 9 yv^plaavcrw B (with some 
others) hajs resisted the tendency to Attic forms. 

ii. 18 <^ €Op^iK€N. 

That this is the oldest reading which the existing texts exhibit, will 
appear from the following comparison of authorities. 

(1) h UpoKtv (i6paK€v) A B «* D* 17*, 28, 67**1 the Old Latin au- 

thorities d, e, m ; the Memphitic, ^thiopic, and Arabic (Leipr) 
Versions; Tertull. c. Marc, y. 19 ('ex visionibus angelicis'; 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen (c. Cels, t. 8, 
^' P- 5^3> though the negative is here inserted by De la Rue, 
and in Cant, ii, in. p. 63, in his quw videt) ; Lucifer {De non 
conv. c. hcer, p. 782 Migne) ; the Ambrosian Hilary (ad loc. 
explaining it 'Inflantur motum pervidentes stellarum, quas 
angelos vocat'). So too the unknown author of Qucett, ex 
N, T. ii. 62 in August Op, iii. Appx. p. 1 56. Jerome (EpUt. 
cxxi ad Alg, § 10, i. p. 880) mentions both readings (with and 
without the negative) as found in the Greek text : and Augus- 
tine (Epist. 149, II. p. 514), while giving the preference to qitie 
non viditf says that some mss have qticB vidit, 

(2) a iiri €i^paK€v {i6paK€v) (T C D**" K L P, and the great majority of 

cursives; 

(3) a OVK €<DpaK(P F G. 

The negative is also read in g ; in the Vulgate, the Gothic, both the 
Syriac and the Armenian Versions ; in the translator of Origen In Rom. ix. 
§ 42 (iv. p. 665), in Ambrose in Psalm, exviii Exp, xx. (i. p. 1222), and in 
the commentators Pelagius, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia {Spic, 
SoUsm,, I. p. 132 * quse nee sciunt'), Tlieodoret, and others. 

From a review of these auUiorities we infer that the insertion of tlie 
negative was a later correction, and that a idpcucev (or iopaKtv) represents 
the prior reading. In my note I have expressed my suspicion that a c»/xi- 
K€v (or iopaKtv) is itself corrupt, and that the original reading is lost 

The unusual form iopcuctv is found in K B^ C D P, and is therefore to be 
preferred to iapaKtv. 

ii. 23 [k<\i] <\(t)eiAiA CcbM<\T0C. 

Here jcai is found in all the Greek copies except B, but is omitted in 
these Latin authorities, m, the translator of Origen {In Bom. ix., § 42, rv. 
p. 665), Hilary of Poitiers {Tract, in xiv Ps. § 7, p. 73), the Ambrosian 
Hilary, Ambrose {de Noe 25, p. 267), and Paulinus {Epitt 50, p. 292 sq.). We 
have more than once found B and Hilary alone in supporting the correct 
reading (i. 22, ii. 2); and this fact gives weight to their joint authority here. 
The omission also seems to explain the impossible reading of d, e, which 
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have in rdigione et humilitate sensus et vexationem corporis, where for 
et texationem we should perhaps read ad vexationem, as in the Ambrosian 
Hilary. There was every temptatioD for a scribe to insert the Kal so as to 
make o^ctdta range with the otlier datives : while on the other hand a finer 
api)reciation of the bearing of the passage suggests that St Paul would have 
dissociated it, so as to give it a special prominence. 

A similar instance occurs in iii. 12 o»f eVXerroi rov Oeov, ayiot kcll rjyw 
m\fi€voiy where B omits the Kal with 17 and the Thebaic Version. In 219 
Koi ayioi is read for aytoi kcu. The great gain in force leads to the suspicion 
that this omission may be correct, notwithstanding the enormous prepon- 
derance of authority on the other side. 



iv. 8. rNcx)T€ TA nep'i HMoiN. 

Of the various readings of this passage I have already spoken (p. 29 sq., iv. g 
note I, p. 235). yv^€ ''« 

The authorities are as follows : *"*^ wt^p. 

(1) yvSrt T^ ntpl rjfiSv A B D*F G P, lo, 17, 33, 35, 37, 44, 47, 71, 

III, 116, 137; d, e, g; the Armenian and ^thiopic Versions; 
Theodore of Mopsuostia^, Theodoret', Jerome (on Ephes. vi. 
21 sq., vn. p. 682), and Euthalius (Tischendorfs mb). This 
is also the reading of M^, except that it has vfx£v for ij/mSv. 

(2) yv^ TCL 7r€p\ vfjMv J*" C D*' K L and the majority of cursives; 

the Memphitic, Gothic, Vulgate, and both Syriac Versions ; 

the Ambrosian Hilary, Jerome (on Philem. i, vii. p. 748), 

Chrysostom (expressly), and others. 
The internal evidence is considered in the note on the passage, and 
found to accord with the vast preponderance of external authority in favour 
of yvSrt rh, irepl 17/Mov. The reading of K by the first hand exhibits a 
transitional stage. It would appear as though the transcriber intended it 
to be read yv^ n ra wtpi vfuiv. At all events this is the reading of 1 1 1 The vari- 
and of lo. Damasc. Op, 11. p. 214. The variation yv& ra trtpl vfimv is tlius ^^ ^®*d- 
easily explained, (i) i}/i<Sir would be accidentally substituted for vfi&p; (2) yvciT€ ^^ ff^ 
would then bo read yv^ re; (3) the awkward and superfluous rt would be for. 
omitted. In illustration of the tendency to conform the persons of the 
two verbs yv^, irapaieaXffcri?, (see p. 235) it may be mentioned that 17 reads 
yvcivif irapaKak€aTjT€y both here and in Ephes. vi. 22. 



1 It is true that in the text {Spicil 
Solesm, I. p. 123, Bab. Maur. Op. vii. 
p. 539, Migne) he is credited with the 
later Latin reading ut cognoscat qua 
eirca vos sunt, bat his comment im- 
plies the other ; ' Quoniam omnia 
Tobis nota faciei Tychicus ilia qnsB 
erga me sunt, propterea a me directus 
est com Onesimo fratre qui a vobis 
venerat, ut nota vobis faciant qua9 
erga nos sunt [^yvune rd irepl ^[aQv] 



et oblectent vos per snum adventum 
[=«rai irapaKaKh'o rds Kapdlat vfitaf], 
omnia quae hie aguntur manifesta 
facientes vobis.* See Spicil. Soletm. 
1. c. ; the comment is mutilated in 
Bab. Maur. Op. 1. 0. 

' In the text ; but in the commen- 
tary he is made to write &a 71^4; ydp^ 
fpritri, rd w€pl iifiw, an impossible 
reading. 
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iv. 15. KAT oTkON AYT(I)N. 

iv. 15 The readings here are: 

oiVw. (,) ^^^^^ K A C P, 5, 9, 17, 23, 34, 39, 47, 73 ; together with the 

Memphitic Version, the Arabic (Leipz.), and Euthalius (Tisch- 
endorfs ms). The Memphitic Version is oommonly bnt 
wrongly quoted in favour of avrov, owing to a mistranslation 
of Wilkins. But both Wilkins and Boetticher give witliont 
any various reading noTiu, i. e. oUov avrSp, This seems al^o 
to be the reading of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Spic Solesm. 
I. p- 133) QUCB in domo eorum est ecclena; though in Rab. 
Maur. Opf vi. p. 540 his text runs qum in dftmo fjiu est ecch- 
tiam, and he is made to say Nympkam cum omnibiu iuis 
qui in domo ^us sunt, 

(2) avrfjuBey** 

(3) avrov D F G R L and the great m^gority of cursives; and so 

the Gothic Version, Chrysostom, and Theodoret (the latter 
distinctly). 
The singular, whether avrov or avr^Sf is. the reading of the old Latin 
and Vulgate, which have fo^t &iid of the Armenian. The pronoun is also sin- 
Nymphai gular in the Peshito and Harclean Syriac In this language the same con- 
^Lff^''*" sonants express masculine and feminine alike, the difference lying in the 
^ pointing and vocalisation. And here the copies are inconsistent with them- 

selves. In the Peshito (both the editio princeps and Schaaf) the proper 

name is vocalised as a feminine NumpKe (=Ni;fi^7), and yet coAua;a 
TheSyriao ^^ treated as having a masculine affix, kot oUov avrov. In the text of the 
versions. Harclean cnuUl is pointed thus, as a feminine aiSTfis ; while the margin 

gives the alternative reading cxaJUl (without the point) = avrov. The name 

itself is written Nympha, which according to the transliteration of this version 

might stand either for a masculine (as Barnabas Luka^ in the context, for 

Bapvc^as , Aov«ar) or for a feminine (since Demos, Epaphras, are written with 

The Latifl an s)K The Latin ^'ei^ leaving the gender undetermined, the Latin commen- 

author- tators were free to take either Nymphas or Nympha; and, as Xympha was a 

^ ^^ common Latin form of Nv/t^i;, they would naturally adopt the female name. 

So the commentator Hilary distinctly. 

It should be added that the word is accentuated as a masculine tnjfKJMv 
in D* L P, and as a feminine vviixf>a» in B* and Euthalius (Tischendorf s us). 

^ More probably the latter. In later donbtlesa considered the name 
Bom. xvi the terminations -a and elf to be a contraction for Julianus. The 
for the feminine and masculine names proper Syriao termination -a seems 
respectively are carefully reproduced only to be employed for the Greek -oj 
in the Harclean Version. In ver. 15 in very familiar names such as Bar- 
indeed we have Julias^ but the trans- naha, Lukct, 
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On the meaning of irXrjpwfia. 

TnE verb liKijpwv has two senses. It signifies either (i) 'To fill', 'e.g. The mean - 
Acts ii. 2 fir\ripw<r€P olov rbv oIkov; or (2) 'To fulfil, complete, perfect, ^^S^t the 
accomplish*, e.g. Matt xxtI. 56 iva ir\rfp<D6»aip al ypa(f>aif Rom. xiiL ^ ^t^ ^^^ 
vofwv 7ren\^pc9Ktv, Acts xii. 25 TrXripaa-avrts rrfv btaKoviav, The latter sense 
indeed is derived from the former, but practically it has become separate 
from it. The word occurs altogether about a hundred times in the New 
Testament, and for every one instance of the former sense there are at 
least four of the latter. 

In the investigations which have hitherto been made into the significa- False issue 
tion of the derived substantive n-X^pco/ui, as it occurs in the New Testa- raised 
ment, an almost exclusive prominence has been given to the former mean- respecting 
ing of the verb; and much confusion has arisen in consequence. The ' */***'** 
question has been discussed whether TrXif/oco/xa has an active or a passive 
sense, whether it describes the filling substance or the filled receptacle : 
and not unfrequently critics have arrived at the result that different 
grammatical senses must be attached to it in different passages, even resulting 
within the limits of the same epistle. Thus it has been maintained that ^ theolo- 
the word has a passive sense 'id quod impletur' in Ephes. i. 23 r^ eVicXijo-i^ ^g^QQ 
rjrif tariv to trmfia avroVf to Trkrjpmfia rov to. irayra iv waciv ifkrfpovfuvov, 
and an active sense 'id quod implet' in Ephes. iii. 19 ipa irKi]p<i>6fjTt fh nav 
TO ir\rip»fM Tov 6eov. Indeed so long as we see in vKrip(wv only the sense 
*to fill', and refuse to contemplate the sense 'to complete', it seems im- 
possible to escape from the difficulties which meet us at every turn, other- 
wise than by assigning to its derivative n-Xi^pco/ia both an active and a 
passive sense; but the greatest violence is thus done to the connexion of 
theological ideas. 

Moreover the disregard of lexical rules is not less violent ^ Subs tan- and disre^ 
tives in -/ta, formed from the perfect passive, appear always to have a gard of 
passive sensa They may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing; 6'^*°"i'*'* 
they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, or the product of 
the action ; but in any case they give the result of the agency involved in Meaning 
the corresponding verb. Such for example are ayycX/m 'a message', ayipja ^f s'lhstan- 
'a knot', dpyvptDfia 'a silver-made vessel', /3ovXcv/mx 'a plan', biKai<ofia 'a . 
righteous deed' or 'an ordinance', ClTrjfui 'an investigation', xi^pvyfui 'a 
proclamation', KaXvfia 'a hindrance', oiM'mapja 'a likeness', opayia 'a vision', 



^ The meaning of this word irX-^pufia 
is the sabjeot of a paper De vocis rXi}- 
pw/jM vario sentu in N, T. in Storr's 
Opuic. Acad. i. p. 144 sq., and of an ela- 
borate note in Fritzsche's Rom. 11. p. 
469 sq. Storr attempts to show that 
it always has an active sense *id quod 
implet* in the New Testament. Fritz- 
sehe rightly objects to assigning a 
persistently active sense to a word 
which has a directly passive termi- 
nation: and he himself attributes to 

COL. 



it two main senses, 'id qnod imple- 
tor* and 'id quo res impletnr*, the 
latter being the more common. He 
apparently considers that he has sur- 
monnted the difficulties involved in 
Storr* 8 view, for he speaks of this last 
as a passive sense, though in fac^it is 
nothing more than 4d quod implet' 
expressed in other words. In Bom. 
ziii. 10 rXi^pupxi v6p,ov he concedes an 
active sense 'legis completio', h. 0. 
'observatio'. 
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vrp&na 'a carpet', a-tfmLpmixa 'a ronnd thing', etc. In many cases the 
same word will have two meanings, both however passive ; it will denote 
both the completed action and the result or object of the action: e.g. 
Sfmayfia the ^robbery' or the 'booty', carraXKayfjM the 'exchange' or the 
Uhing given or taken in exchange', 3rjp€VfLa the 'hunt' or the *prey', 
irarrifia the 'tread' or the 'carpet', and the like. But in all cases the word 
is strictly passive; it describes that which might have stood after the 
active verb, either as the direct object or as the cognate notion. The 
apparent exceptions are only apparent Sometimes this deceptive appear- 
ance is in the word itself. Thus Kakvfifia 'a veil' seems to denote 'that 
which corerM\ but it is really derived from another sense and construction 
of KakvTTTuv, not 'to hide', but 'to wrap round' (e.g. Horn. Tit v. 315 npocBt 
dc ol ir/7rXo(o ^xuiwjv irrvyp.* fVaXv^cv, xxL 3?1 too-otiv ol Sicriv KaBvv€pB€ 
KoXv^o)), and therefore is strictly passive. Sometimes again we may be led 
astray by the apparent connexion with the following genitive. Thus in 
Plut. Mor. 78 E dijXcofui Tov npoKojrr€ip the word does not mean, as might 
appear at first sights 'a thing showing', but 'a thing shown', 'a demon- 
stration given^ ; nor in 2 Thess. i. 5 tvbeiyfM rfjf biKalas npia-€»s must we 
explain Mfiy fia 'a thing proving', but 'a thing proved', *a proof. And 
the same is probably the case also with such expressions as <njfxwoai«»p 
tpiBitrpLa (Critias in Athen. xiii. p. 600 d), rofov pOfui (^sch. Pers, 147), 
and the like ; where the substantives in -/ta are no more deprived of their 
passive sense by the connexion, than they are in vno^mua nob»if or arpmfUL 
leXivifjs; though in such instances the license of poetical construction may 
often lead to a false inference. Analogous to this last class of cases is Eur. 
Troad, 824 Zrivoi tf^fis kv\Uh»v n-Xi/pcD/ui, xoXXioray Xarpciav, not 'the filling*, 
but 'the fulness of the cups, the brimming cups, of Zeus.' 

Now if we confine ourselves to the second of the two senses above 
ascribed to irXi^povv, it seems possible to explain ifkr^p^pja. in the same way, 
at all events in all the theological passages of St Paul and St John, without 
doing any violence to the grammatical form. As nkripovv is 'to complete', 
so 9rX?;pa>fia is 'that which is completed', i.e. the complement^, the full 
tale, the entire number or quantity, the plenitude, the perfection. 

This indeed is the primary sense to which its commonest usages in 
classical Greek can be most conveniently referred. Thus it signifies (i) 
'A ship's crew': e.^, Xen. Hdl. i. 6. 16 biarh tK iroW&v wkrjpiofAaTvv cV 
oXlyat (paOf) cVX€X€;(^ai rovs apitrrovs ipiras* In this sense, which is very 
frequent, it is generally explained as having an active force, 'that which 
fills the ships' ; and this very obvious explaDation is recommended by the 
fact that nkripoly vavi^ is a recognised expression for 'manning a ship', e.g. 



1 The English word complement has 
two distinct senses. It is either (i) 
the ^omplete set, the entire quantity 
or number, which satisfies a given 
standard or cadre, as e. g. the com- 
plement of a regiment; or (ii) the 
number or quantity which, when added 
to a preexisting number or quantity, 
produces completeness ; as e. g. the 



complement of an angle, Le. the anglo 
by which it falls short of being a 
complete right angle. In other words, 
it is either the whole or the part. As 
a theological term, T\-fip<apA oorre« 
sponds to the first of these two senses ; 
and with this meaning alone the word 
* complement' will be used in the fol* 
lowing dissertation. 
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Xen. Hell i. 6. 24. But irk^pmna is used not oqIj of the crew which mans 
a ship, but also of the ship which is manned with a crew ; e.g. Polyb. L 49, 
4* 5 ''^^ vapovtrlojf r&v frXi/pd>/iarof>y...ra frpoo^roof irapaytyovora irXi/po*- 
fuira, Lncian Ver, HlsU iL 37, 38, airo dvo irXrjp^fucrnv iyLaxovro. . .irtvrt yap 
el^ov nXifpoifioTa ; and it is difficult to see how the word could be trans- • 
ferred from the crew to the ship as a whole^ if the common explanation 
were correct Fritzsche {Rottl il p. 469 sq.), to whom I am chiefly indebted 
for the passages quoted in this paragraph, has boldly given the word two 
directly opposite senses in the two cases^ explaining it in the one ' ea quibus 
naves complentur, h.e, yel socii navales yel milites classiarii yel utrique', 
and in the other 'id quod completur, v.c navigium' ; but this severance of 
meaning can hardly be maintained. On the other hand, if we suppose that 
the crew is so called as ' the complement', (Le. 'not that which fills the 
ship', but 'that which is itself full or complete in respect of the ship')> 
we preserve the passive sense of the word, while at the same time the 
transference to the fully equipped and manned vessel itself becomes natural 
In this sense ' a complement' we have the word used again of an army, 
Aristid. Or, L p. 381 /Lufrf avTdpK€is €<r€(rB(u irXifpa»/xa iyos o2«cciov arpaTtvfiaTos (i)^ * Popu* 
frapafrxfo-Oau (2) It sometimes signifies ' the population of a city', Arist ^^<>i^' 
Pol.m, 13 (p. 1284) /il) fuvToi dvvoTol irX^pwpa napaaxicBai iroXeoop (comp. 
iv. 4, p« 1 291). Clearly the same idea of completeness underlies this 
meaning of the word, so that here again it signifies ' the complement' : 
comp. Dion. HaL ^. i2. vi« 5^ ^^^ ^ okiyov kclL ovk d^iofiaxov vXrfpoafAorof 
t6 irXeiov iart dijfiorixov ic.r.X., Eur, Ion 663 t»v ^iXcoy nXi^pofi dBpoi<ras (3) * Total 
* the whole body of his friends'. (3) 'The entire sum', Arist Vesp. 660 ^o^^' 
rovT»v ir\^pa>iia rdkaPT iyyvs durxiKia yiyverai T^p^v^ 'From these sources a (4) 'Entire 
total of nearly two thousand talents* accrues to us'. (4) 'The full term', *«™^' 
Uerod. iii. 22 dybeiKovra fi* trta [6r}s irXqpcapa dv^pl pxutporarov irpoKieaBai. (s) * Pulfll- 
(5) 'The perfect attainment', ' the full accomplishment', e.g. Philo de Abr. ^^^* 
46 (n. p. 39) 9rXi{p<ofux xpi7<n'<Sy iXnidav, In short the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word generally, though perhaps not universally, is neither 'the 
filling material', nor 'the vessel filled'; but 'that which is complete in 
itself, or in other words 'plenitude, fulness, totality, abundance'. 

In the Gospels the uses of the word present some difficulty, (i) In Use of 
Matt ix. 16 acpci yap ro irkijpapa avrov dirh rov Ipariov Koi x^^P^^ cx^o-pa .?/^f^ 
ytvrraiy it refers to the imfiXrfpa paKovs dyvd4>ov which has gone before; but p^jg^ 
vkripfApa need not therefore be equivalent to hrlpXrjpa so as to mean the Matt ix. 
patch itself, as is often assumed. The following pronoun avrov is most i6. 
naturally referred to inifiXtjpa; and if so irXijp<apa describes 'the com- 
pleteneie', which results from the patch. The statement is thus thrown 
into the form of a direct paradox, the very completeness making the 
garment more imperfect than before. In the parallel passage Mark Mark ii« 
IL 21 the variations are numerous, but the right reading seems certainly ^'* 
to be alpti t6 nXi^pnpa dir* avrov , rb Katvop rov naXaiov icr.X, The received 
text omits the preposition before avroif, but a glance at the authorities is 
convincing in favour of its insertion. In this case the construction will be 
a1p€i rb nXijpwpa (nom.) dir* avrov (i. e. rov Ipariov, which lias been men- 
tioned immediately before), ro Kotvbp (irXi;/>«/yia) rov iraXcuov {Ipariov); 
'The completeness takes away from the garment^ the new compUtmeu 

17—2 
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of tfao old garmenV, where tbe paradox is put still more emphatically. 
Mark yL (2) In Mark vi. 43 the right reading is Koi rjpav Kkacfiarfoy bcadtKa jcoc^t- 
^^' vovs irXiJpw/iara, i.e. * full* or * complete measures', where the apposition to 

itoif>tvovs obviates the temptation to explain frXfip»/tara as 'ea quee im- 
Mark yUl plent'. On the other hand in Mark yiii. 20 iroa-iop (nrvptdoop Trki^pmiiara 
^°' nXatTfiaTiov rfpare; this would be the prima facie explanation ; oomp. 

Eccles. iv. 6 dyaSov eoTt YrXi;pa>/ia dpoKos avafirav<rt<!09 vvrcp likrifmiurra dvo 
bpoKmv fiox^ov. Bat it is objectionable to give an active sense to nXrjpmfta 
under any circumstances ; and if in such passages the patch itself is meant^ 
it must still be so called, not because it iills tlie hole, but because it is 
itself fulness or full measure as regards the defect which needs sup- 
plying. 
Usage in From the Gospels we pass to the Epistles of St Paul, whose usage 
St Paul's bears more directly on our subject. And here the evidence seems aU to 
I Oor 3L ^"^ "^ ^^® R^ino direction* (i) In i Cor. x. 26 tov Kvplov yap 1} yfj kol to 
26, frXiJpoifui avrrjs it occurs in a quotation from Ps. xxiv (xxiii). i. The ex- 

pressions TO irXijpafia ttjs yfff, to irXiipmpa. ttjs Sakaa-oTfgj occur several times 
in the lxx (ag. Ps. xcvi (xcv). 11, Jer. viii 16), where to vki^pfofia is a 

translation of t(^D} & word denoting primarily ' fulness', but having in its 
secondary uses a considerable latitude of meaning ranging between ' con- 
tents' and 'abundance'. This last sense seems to predominate in its 
Greek rendering irKripatfia, and indeed the other is excluded altogether in 
Bom. xiii. some passages, e.g. Cant. v. 13 cVl TrXi^pco/iara vh&r<ov. (2) In Rom. xiiL 10 
'^* liKripapA vofiov 17 dydirrj, the best comment on the meaning of the word is 

the context, ver. 8 6 dyait^v tov ftepov pofiov 7r€7r\/j poKtv, so that frXifpa>/ia 
hero means the 'completeness' and so 'fulfilment, accomplishment': see 
Rom. XV. the note on Gal. v. 14. (3) In Rom. xv. 29 cV 7rX);pa)/iari evXoyias XptoroC 
^9* iXtva-ofiai, it plainly has the sense of 'fulness, abundance'. (4) In Gal. 

vu ^^' ^' ^^' 4" ^^^ ^^ »/X^€v TO TrXifpcufia tov xpovov and Ephes. i. 10 cZr olKovofiiap tov 
P . 1. 10. ^Xi;p(»/iarof ruv Koupav, its force is illustrated by such passages as Mark 
i. 15 irrTrXifpcorai o xaipos Koi ijyyiKev ij paaikfia K,T.\.f Luke xxi. 24 oxpt 
ov 7r\7jp(i>6£a-tv Kaipol iducav (comp. Acts iL I, vii. 23, 30, ix. 23^ xxiv. 27), so 
that the expressions will mean 'the full measm'e of the time, the full tale 
Rom. xi. of the seasons'. (5) In Rom. xi. 25 rndpcuo-is dnb fiepovs T^*la-paij\ ytyo- 
• ^' v(u axpis ov TO frXiJpo>/Mi r<Sv iBv&v tlatkOjij it secms to moan ' the full num- 

ber', 'the whole body', (whether the whole absolutely, or the whole rela- 
tively to God's purpose), of whom only a part had hitherto been gathered 
Rom. XI. into the Church. (6) In an earlier passage in this chapter the same 
expression occurs of the Jows^ xi. 12 rt bt to irapdirT€opa avr&v YrXoOror 
jcoc/xov Koi TO rJTTTipja avTcav irkovTo^ tOvav, iroata /laXXov to TrXffpoo/juz avTap. 
Here the antithesis between rJTTrjfia and irXiiptDtia, 'failure' and * fulness', is 
not sufficiently direct to fix the sense of 7r\ijp<oiia ; and (in the absence of 
anything to guide us in the context) we may fairly assume that it is used 
in the same sense of the Jews hero, as of the Gentiles in ver. 25. 
General Thus, whatever hesitation may be felt about the ex^t force of the 

result. word as it occurs in the Gospels, yet substantially one meaning runs 
through all the passages hitherto quoted from St Paul In these TrXtjpcD/xa 
has its proper passive force, as a derivative from irXrjpovv 'to make com- 
plete'. It is ' the full complement, the entire measure, the plenitude, the 
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fulness'. There is therefore a presumption in favour of this meaning in* 

other passag^es where it occurs in this Apostle's writings. 

We now come to those theological passages in the Epistles to the Theologi- 

Golossians and Ephesians and in the Gospel of St John, for the sake of cai V^^- 

which this inycstigation has been undertaken. They are as follows; saf^ea in 

CoL i. 19 cV avr^ fvb6KT}(r€v nay to irXi^pofui Kuroijc^crai. Golossians 

Col. ii. 9 €V avT^ KaToiKel nay rb 7rKijp<afia rrjs Beonjrog a-mfiaTLKoiSy Koi *P^ Ephe- 

cWc €V avT^ nenkrjpcofjJvoi. 

Ephes. i. 23 avTov €8*DKtv KtijxikTJv vfTcp woyra rj iKKkrja-ia, fjrig iarlv t6 

o'SfjLa avTov^ to irXrjpayfia tov tcl iravra iv ircuriv nXrjpovp.€vov. 
Ephes. iiL 19 iva nXrjpadrJTe €ls nav to nXT^pfOfia tov Qcov, 
Ephes. iv. 13 tls dvbpa TeXeiov, tig {xtTpov ifKiKtas tov frXrjpafjLaros tov 

XpiOTOV. 

John i. 14, 16 Koi 6 \6yos a-ap^ iyivero Ktii ia-KT^vtaafp iv rjpXv {kqI iBta- gt John 
adfifda T^v Bo^av avrovy bo^av (as fiopoycvovs napa rrarpos) 7r\i]pT}s xaptrog 
Koi d\rj$(ias.,.€K tov n\Tip<op.aTos oCtov ^fi€ls irairrts fXa^ofitu Kai x^P^*' ^^^ 
XapiTog, 

To these should be added two passages from the Ignatian Epistles^ Ignatius. 
which as belonging to the confines of the Apostolic age afford yaluablo 
illustration of the Apostolic language. 

Ephes* inscr. 'lyvanof, 6 koI Ofo<f>6po9, 7*7 evXoyrjpivjj iv fieytdet Qtov 
narpos ir\rip<ofutTt*»-TTJ cKfcXi;(rtg rj d£iofiaKapi(rTc^ t§ ova-ij iv *E0cVa> ic.r.X. * 

Trail, inscr. ^lyvmoSf 6 koI Q€o<l>6pos...iKK\Tj(ri(} oyiff r^ ovtrjj iv TpaXXf- 
o'iV..*$v Kal daTra{^ofuu iv tS nXrjpafMTiy iv d7ro<rTo\tK& ;(apajicr^pf» 

It will be evident^ I think, from the passages in St Paul, that the word The term 
vXfjpcofjui * fulness, plonitade*, must have had a more or less definite theo- ^^^ ? '®" 
logical value when he wrote. This inference, which is suggested by the ^^^^ 
frequency of the word, seems almost inevitable when we consider the form 
of the expression in the first passage quoted. Col. L 19. The absolute use 
of the word, jpov to fl-Xifp^/xa ' all the fulness', would otherwise be unintelli- 
gible, for it does not explain itself. In my notes I have taken 6 6eor to be 
the nominative to eJdo/o^o-cv, but if the subject of the verb were nav to 
irXqponfia, as some suppose, the inference would be still more necessary. The 
word however, regarded as a theological term, does not appear to have been 



1 The first of the two passages is 
contained in the short Syriao recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, though loosely 
translated ; the other is wanting there. 
I need not stop to enquire whether the 
second was written by St Ignatius him- 
self or by an interpolator. The inter- 
polated epistles, if they be interpolated, 
can hardly be later than the middle 
of the second century and are therefore 
early enough to afford valuable illus- 
trations of the Apostles' language. 

* The common texts read koI irXrfp^ 
fxari, but there can be little doubt 
(from a comparison of the authorities) 
that Kai should be struck out. The 



present Syriao text has et perfecta for 
xXi^/M^ftarc ; but there is no reason 
for supposing that the Syriao trans- 
lator had another reading beforo 
him. A slight change in the Syriao, 

T^LxLsnaXJD for fdjAs^ULSnO, 

would bring this Version into entire 
aocordance with the Greek; and the 
confusion was the more easy, because 
the latter word occurs in the imme- 
diate context. Or the translator may 
have indulged in a paraphrase ac- 
cording to his wont ; just as in tl^e 
longer Latin Version irXrfpibfULTi here 
is translated rejpleta. 
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adopted, like so many other expressioDB in the Apostolic writers^ from the 
derived nomenclature of Alexandrian Judaism* At least no instance of its occur- 
from Pa- rence in this sense is produced from Philo. We may therefore coiyectare 
^^^t^i *"^^ that it had a Palestinian origin, and that the Essene Judaizers of Culossse, 
andxiaT^' whom St Paul is confronting, derived it from this source. In this case it 
would represent the Hebrew KtD, of which it is a translation in the txz, 
and the Aramaic r^lAcL^sO or some other derivatiye of the same root, 

such being its common rendering in the Peshita 

It denotes The sense in which St Paul employs this tsrm was doubtless the sense 

thetotality which he found already attached to it. He means, as he explicitly states in 

vine n^- ^^ second Christological passage of the Golossian Epistle (ii. 9), the ple- 

ors, etc. roma, the plenitude of ' the Godhead' or ' of Deity'. In the first passage 

in the Go- (L 19), though the word stands without the addition rfjs Btonjrog, the signi- 

loBsian fication required by the context is the same. The true doctrine of Uie one 

letter. Christ, who is the absolute mediator in the creation and government of the 

world, is opposed to the false doctrine of a plurality of mediators, 'thrones, 

dominions, principalities, powers'. An absolute and unique position is 

claimed for Him, because in Him resides 'all the pleroma', ie. the full 

complement, the aggregate of the Divine attributes, virtues, energies. This 

is another way of expressing the fact that He b tlie Logos, for the Logos is 

# the synthesis of all the various dwifutSy in and by which God manifests 

Himself whether in the kingdom of nature or in the kingdom of grace. 
Analogy to This application is in entire harmony with the fundamental meaning of 
its usage the word. The term has been transferred to the region of theology, but in 
elsewhere: j^g]f i^ conveys exactly the same idea as before. It implies that all the 
^'^' several elements which are required to realise tlie conception specified are 

in Philo, present, and that each appears in its full proportions. Thus Philo, describing 
of the the ideal state of prosperity which will result from absolute obedience 
^^°^7* to Xlod's law, mentions among other blessings the perfect development of 
the family : ' Men shall be fathers and fathers too of goodly sons, and women 
shall be mothers of goodly children, so tliat each household shall be the 
pleroma of a numerous kindred, where no part or name is wanting of all 
those which are used to designate relations, whether in the ascending line, 
as parents, uncles, grandfathers, or again in the descending line in like 
manner, as brothers, nephews, sons' sons, daughters' sons, cousins, cousins' 
and in 80ds» kinsmen of all degrees V So again Aristotle, criticizing the Re- 
Aristotle, public. of Plato, writes ; ' Socrates says that a city (or state) is composed of 
of the fQur classes, as its indis])ensable elements (tSv a>rayK(uaTdT«»v): by these ho 
state. means the weaver, the husbandman, the shoemaker, and the builder; and 
again, because these are not sufficient by themselves, he adds the smith 
and persons to look after the necessary cattle, and besides them the mer- 
chant and the retail dealer: these together make up the pleroma of a 
city in its simplest form {ravra wavra yivrrai irki^p^fia r^g irp^drrjg froXcMff); 

^ See the notes on Gol. i. 15 sq. f Mftarot tQw S<ra irt4>rifii^ai r.r.X. 

' de Pram, et Pan, 18 (11. p. 425). The construction of the subsequent 

The important words are w flKcurrw^ part of the sentence is obscure; and 

tltKw rXi^pv/ia e&oi rdkvatfSpJInrov cvy- for 6fiolovt we should probably read 
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tbiuB he assumes that a city is formed to supply the bare necessities of life 
(rcSy dvayKalmp x°^*^) ^tc.'^. From these passages it will be seen that tbe 
adequacy implied by the word, as so used, consists not less in the variety 
of the elements than in the fulness of the entire quantity or number. 

So far the explanation seems clear. But when we turn from the Colos- Transition 
sian letter to the Bphesian, it is necessary to bear in mind the different ^om Co- 
aims of the two epistles. While in the former the Apostle's main object ^^^^ ^ 
is to assert the supremacy of the Person of Christ, in the latter his prin- gians. 
cipal theme is the life and enei^y of the Church, as dependent on Christ*. 
So the pleroma residing in Christ is viewed from a different aspect, no 
longer in relation to God, so much as in relation to the Church. It is that Corre- 
plenitude of Divine graces and virtues which is communicated through sppnding 
Christ to the Church as His body. The Church, as ideally regarded, the ^^^^ 
bride ^without spot or wrinkle or any such thing', becomes in a manner ^Xi^pw/Aa 
identified with Him'. All the^ Divine graces which reside in Him are to tho 
imparted to her; His * fulness' is communicated to her: and thus she may Church. 
be said to be His pferoma (i 23). This is the ideal Church. The actual 
militant Church must be ever advancing, ever struggling towards the 
attainment of this ideal Hence the Apostle describes the end of all 
offices and administrations in the Church to be that the collective body 
may attain its full and mature growth, or (in other words) may grow up 
to the complete stature of Christ's fulness \ But Christ's fulness is God's 
fulness. Hence in another passage he prays that the brethren may by 
the indwelling of Christ be fulfilled till they attain to^the pleroma of God 
(iii. 19). It is another way of expressing the continuous aspiration and 
effort after holiness which is enjoined in our Lord's precept^ 'Ye shall 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect'^ 

The Grospel of St John, written in the first instance for the same Gospel of 
Churches to which the Kpistle to the Ephesians was sent, has numerous and St John. 
Btriking points of resemblance with St Paul's letter. This is the case here. 
Aa St Paul tells the Ephesians that the ideal Church is the pleroma of 
Christ and that the militant Church must strive to become the pleroma 
of Christy BO St John (L 14 sq.) after describing our Lord as fiopoyeviisy 
i.e. the unique and absolute representative of the Father, and as such 
' full (vr\4prjs) of grace and of truth', says that they, the disciples, had 
'received out of His pleroma' ever fresh accessions of grace. Each indi« 



^ Arisi Pol iv. 4 (p. 1991). 

* See the notes on Col. ii. 19 (p. 
«66). 

* Ephes. V. «7 sq. 

^ The Apostle in this passage 
(Ephes. iy. 15) is evidently contem- 
plating the ooUective body, and not 
the indiyidual believers. He writes ol 
rdrrtSf not wdirr€Sf and dripa rAcior, 
not dvdpas TtXtlovt. As ne has said 
before iplixd^Ttp ^fiQv id6$ri [rj] xdpis 
irard ri /Airpow r^f SwpeSif toO Xpi- 
0-rova, 80 now he describes the result of 



these various partial graces bestowed 
on individuali to be the unity and 
matore growth of the whole^ ' the 
bnilding up of the body*, fux/A Karw 
Hjctafiep ol rdyrts tit rifp iv6riiTa... 
ff/f dvdpa riKdWt fls fUrp<0 ^Xix/af rov 
rXripiltfjLaTQt rov Xpi<rrov, This cor- 
porate being mast grow up into the 
one colossal Man, the standard of 
whose spiritual and moral stature is 
nothing less than the pleroma of 
Christ Himself. 
• Matt. V. 48. 
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sects. 



vidual belieyer in his degree receives a fraction of that pleroma which is 
communicated whole to the ideal Church. 

The use of the word is not very different in the Ignatian letters. St 
Ignatius greets this same Ephesian Church, to which St Paul and St John 
successively here addressed the language already quoted, as 'blessed in 
greatness by the pleroma of God the Father', i.a by graces imparted 
from the pleroma. To the TralMans again he sends a greeting ' in the ple- 
roma', where the word denotes the sphere of Divine gifts and operations, so 
that €v r^ Trkrfp^fMart is almost equivalent to tv ra> Kvpi^ or tp t^ wvtvfiaru 

When we turn from Catholic Christianity to the Gnostic sects we find 
this term used, though (with one important exception) not in great fre- 
quency. ProbaUy however, if the writings of the earlier Gnostics had 
been preserved, we should have found that it occupied a more important 
place than at present appears. One class of early Gnostics sepan^d the 
spiritual being Christ from the man Jesus; they supposed that the Christ 
entered Jesus at the time of His baptism and left him at the moment of 
His crucifixion. Thus the Christ was neither bom as a man nor suffered 
as a man. In this way they obviated the difficulty, insuperable to the 
Gnostic mind, of conceiving the connexion between the highest spi- 
ritual agency and gross corporeal matter, which was involved in the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation and Passion, and which Gnostics of 
another type more effectually set aside by the theory of docetism, ie. by 
assuming that the human body of our Lord was only a phantom body and 
not real flesh and blood. Irenseus represents the former class as teaching 
that ' Jesus wa» the receptacle of the Christ', and that the Christ ' de- 
scended upon him from heaven in the form of a dove and after He had 
declared (to mankind) the nameless Father, entered (again) into the pie- 
rinthiawv roma imperceptibly and invisibly '^ Here no names are given. But in 
another passage he ascribes precisely the same doctrine, without however 
naming the pleroma, to Cerinthus*. And in a third passage, which links 
together the other two, this same father, after mentioning this heresiarch, 
again alludes to the doctrine wMch maintained that the Christ, having 
descended on Jesus at his baptism, ' flew back again into His own ple- 
roma*'. In this last passage indeed the opinions of Cerinthus are men- 



TheCe^ 



^ ill. 16. 1 'Quoniam autem sunt 
qui dicnnt lesum quidem reoeptaoulnm 
Christi fuisse, in qnem desnper quasi 
colombom descendisse, et quum indi- 
casset innominabilem Patrem, ineom- 
prehensibiliter et invisibiliter intrasse 
in pleroma' , 

^ i. 26. I 'post baptismmn deseen- 
disse in emu ab ea principalitate^ quie 
est super omnia, Christum figura co- 
lumbflB; et tunc aimuntiasse incog- 
nitum Patrem et virtutes perfecisse : 
in fine autem revolasse iterum Christum 
de lesu et lesum passum esse et 
resurrexisse, etc.^ 

' iii. II. I * iterum revolasse in suum 



pleroma'. This expression is the con- 
necting link between the other two 
passages. This third passage is quoted 
more at length, above, p. 112. In this 
passage however the reference of illi 
in 'quemadmodum illi dicunt' is 
doubtful. Several critics refer it to 
the Yalentinians, and certainly some 
characteristic errors of the Yalentinian 
teaching are specified immediately 
after. The probable explanation seems 
to be that«it is intended to include 
the Gnostics generally, and that Ire> 
nsens mentions in illustration the 
principal errors of Gnostio teaching, 
irrespective of the schools to •which 
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tioned in ooxmexion with those of other Gnostics, more especially the 
y alentinians, so that we cannot with any certainty attribute this expression 
to Cerinthus himself. But in the first passage the unnamed heretics who 
maintained this return of the Christ 'into the pleroma' are expressly dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians; and presumably therefore the allusion 
is to the Oerinthians, to whom the doctrine, though not the expression, is 
ascribed in Uie second passage. Thus there seems to be sufficient reason Connexion 
for attributing the use of the term to Cerinthus K This indeed is probable ^{ this use 
on other grounds. The term pleromay we may presume, was common to S^*^ * ^ 
St Paul and the Colossian heretics whom he controverts. To both alike it with the 
conveyed the same idea, the totality of the divine powers or attributes or Oolossian 
agencies or manifestations. But aiter this the divergence begins. They heretics. 
maintained that a single divine power, a fraction of the pleroma, resided in 
our Lord : the Apostle urges on the contrary, that the whole pleroma has 
its abode in Him*. The doctrine of Cerinthus was a development of the 
Colossian heresy, as I have endeavoured to show above'. He would 
therefore inherit the term pleroma from it. At the same time he The pie- 
seems to have given a poetical colouring to his doctrine, and so doing roma 
to have treated the pleroma as a locality, a higher spiritual region, ^^'^^^b^* 
from which this divine power, typified by the dove-like form, issued 
forth as on wings, and to which, taking fiight again, it reascended 
before the Passion. If so, his language would prepare the way for the still 
more elaborate poetic imagery of the Valentinians, in which the pleroma, 
conceived as a locality, a region, an cibode of the divine powers, is con- 
spicuous. 

The attitude of later Gnostics towards this term is widely divergent. The term 
The word is not, so far as I am aware, once mentioned in connexion with aroided by 
the system of Basilides. Indeed the nomenclature of this heresiarch be^ Basiiides, 
longs to a wholly different type; and, as he altogether repudiated the 
doctrine of emanations^ it is not probable that he would have any fondness 
for a term which was almost inextricably entangled with this doctrine. 

On the other hand with Vaientinus and the Valentinians the doctrine but promi- 

of ihe pleroma was the very key-stone of their system; and, since at first ^^^ ^ 

sight it is somewhat difficult to connect their use of the term with St Paul's, jJ^^^q^ 

a' few words on this subject may not be out of place. 

Vaientinus then dressed his system in a poetic imagery not unlike the Poetic 

teaohing 



they belong. He goes on to say that 
St John in his Go&pel desired to ex- 
clade * omnia talia*. 

> I have not been able however to 
verify the statement in Harvey's Ire- 
natu I. p. ixziii that ' The Valentinian 
notion of a spiritual marriage between 
the souls of the elect and the angels 
of the Pleroma originated with Ge- 
rinthns*. 

' See p. lox sq., and the notes on 
i. T9. 

• p. 107 sq- 



* Hippol. R. H, vii. 22 if>€vy€i yi^p 
rdm) KcU d4doiK€ rdf irard xpo^\^ rCav 
ycyov&nav oufflas 6 BaffiXtidift* Basi- 
lides asked why the absolute First 
Cause should be likened to a spider 
spinning threads from itself, or a smith 
or oari)enter working up his materials. 
The later Basilideans, apparently in- 
fluenced by Valentinianism, super- 
added to the teaching of their founder 
in this respect; but the strong language 
quoted by Hippolytus leaves no doubt 
about the mind of Basilides himself. 
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myths of his master Plato. But a myth or story inyolves action, and action 
requires a scene of action. Hence the mysteries of theology and cosmogony 
and redemption call for a topographical representation, and the pleroma 
appears not as an abstract idea, but as a locality. 

The Valentinian system accordingly maps ont the miiverse of things 
into two great regions, called respectively the pleroma and the kenoma, 
the ' fulness' and the ' void'. From a Christian point of view these may be 
described as the kingdoms of light and of darkness respectively. From 
the side of Platonism, they are the regions of real and of phenomenal 
existences— the world of eternal archetypes or ideas, and the world of 
material and sensible things. The identification of these two antitheses 
was rendered easy for the Gnostic; because with him knowledge was one 
with morality and with salvation, and because aUo matter was absolately 
bound up with evil. It is difficult to say whether the Platonism or the 
Christianity predominates in the Valentinian theology ; but the former at 
all events is especially prominent in their conception of the relations 
between the pleroma and the kenoma. 

The pleroma is the abode of the JSons, who are thirty in nnmber. 
These ^ons are successive emanations, of which the first pair sprang im- 
mediately from the preexistent Bythus or Depth. This Bythus is deity in 
itself, the absolute first principle, as the name suggests; the profound, 
unfathomable, limitless, of whom or of which nothing can be predicated 
and nothing known. Here a^in we have something like a local repre- 
sentation. The iEons or emanations are plainly the attributes and enei^gies 
of deity; they are, or they comprise, the eternal ideas or archetypes of the 
Platonic philosophy. In short they are deity relative, deity under self- 
imposed limitations, deity derived and divided up, as it were, so as at 
length to be conceivable. 

The topographical relation of Bythus to the derived iBSons was dif- 
ferently given in different developments of IJie Valentinian teaching. 
According to one representation he was outside the pleroma; others 
placed his abode within it^ but even in this case he was separated from the 
rest by Horus Copor), a personified Boundary or Fence, whom none, not 
even the Moda themselves, could pass^ The former mode of representa- 



^ For the various modes in which 
the relation of the absolute first prin- 
ciple to the pleroma was represented 
in different Valentinian schools, see 
Iren. i. i. i, i. i. 4, i. 11. i, 3, 5, i. la. 
I, etc. The main distinction is that 
stated in the text; the first principle 
was represented in two ways; either 
(i) as a monad, outside the pleroma ; 
or (ii) as a dyad, a syzygy, most com- 
monly under the designation of Bu^^f 
and "Lirffii included within the pleroma 
but fenced off from the other »ons. 
The Valentinian doctrine as given by 
Hippolytus (vi. 39 sq.) represents the 



former type. There are good, though 
perhaps not absolately decisive, rea- 
sons for supposing that this father gives 
the original teaching of Valentinus 
himself. For (i) this very doctrine of 
the monad seems to point to an earlier 
date. It is the link which connects 
the system of Valentinus not only 
with Pythagoreanism to which (as 
Hippolytus points out) he was so 
largely indebted, but also with the 
teaching of the earlier heresiarch Ba- 
silides, whose first principle likewise 
was a monad, the absolute nothing, 
the non-existent God. The conception 
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tion might be thought to accord better with the imagery, at the same time 
that it is more accurate if regarded as the «mbodimeDt of a philosophical 
conception. Kevertheless the latter was the favourite mode of delinea- 
tion ; and it had at least this recommendation, that it combined in one all 
that is real, as opposed to all that is phenomenal. In this pleroma every 
existence which is suprasensual and therefore true has its abode. 

Separated from this celestial region by Horus, another Horns or Kenoma, 
Boundary, idiich, or who, like the former is impassable, lies the 'kenoma' the region 
or * void*— the kingdom of this world, the region of matter and material ^J^^^ 
things, the land of shadow and darkness ^ Here is the empire of the 
Demiurge or Creator, who is not a celestial ^on at all, but was bom in this 
very void over which he reigns. Here reside all those plienomenal, decep- 
tive, transitory things, of which the eternal counterparts are found only in 
the pleroma. 

It is in this antithesis that the Platonism of the Yalentinian theory Platonism 
reaches its climax. All things are set off one against another in these two o' ^^ f^^" 
regions^: justas Ufheaa. 

The swan on still St Mary's lake 
Floats doable, swan and shadow. 

Not only have the thirty ^ons their terrestrial counterparts ; but their 
subdivisions also are represented in this lower region. The kenoma too 
has its ogdoad, its decad, its dodecad, like the pleroma'. There is one 
Sophia in the supramundano region, and another in the mundane ; there 
is one Christ who redeems the ^ons in the spiritual world, and a second 
Christ who redeems mankind, or rather a portion of mankind, in the 
sensible world. There is an iBon Man and another iESon Ecdesia in the 
celestial kingdom^ the ideal counterparts of the Human Race and the 
Christian Church in the terrestrial. Even individual men and women, as 
we shall see presently, have their archetypes in this higher sphere of 
intelligible being. 



of the first principle as a dyad seems 
to have been a later, and not very 
happy, modifieation of the doctrine of 
the founder, being in faot an extension 
of the principle of syzygies which Ya- 
lentinns with a truer philosophical con- 
ception had restricted to the derived 
essences, (a) The exposition of Hip- 
polytus throughout exhibits a system 
at once more consistent and more 
simple, than the luxuriant develop- 
ments of the later Yalentinians, such 
as PtolemfBUS and Marcus. (3) The 
sequence of his statement points to 
the same conclusion. He gives a con- 
secutive account of some one system, 
turning aside from time to time to 
notice the variations of different Ya- 
lentinian schools from this standard 
and again resuming the main thread 



of his exposition. It seems most na- 
tural therefore that he should have 
taken the system of the founder as his 
basis. On the other hand Irensus 
(i II. I ) states that Yalentinus re- 
presented the first* principle as a dyad 
{"ApptfTot or BuSot, and Xiyif): but 
there is no evidence that he had any 
direct or indirect knowledge of the 
writings of Yalentinus himself, and 
his information was derived from the 
later disoipleB of the school, more 
especially from the Ftolemieans. 

^ Iren. i. 4. i, 9, ii. 3. i, ii. 4. i, 3, 
ii. 5. I, ii. 8. 1—3, ii. 14. 3, iii. 15. 6, 
7, etc. 

* Iren. i. 6. 3, i. 7. i sq., ii. 14. 3, 
ii. 15* 3 8q., ii. 10. 5, ii. 30. 3, etc. 

' Iren. i. 5. 3, ii. 14. 3; comp. 
Hlppol. vi. 34. 
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nexion 
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Paul's nse 
of the term 
obscuredr 



owing 
partly to 
the false 
antithesis 



The topographical conception of the picroina moreover is carried out 
in the dotaUs of the imagery. .The second Sophia, called aUo Achamoth, is 
the desire, the offspring, of her elder namesake, separated from her 
mother, ca^t out of the pleroma, and loft 'stranded' in the void bey(»id^ 
being prevented from returning by the inezorable Horns who guards the 
frontier of the supramundane kingdom. The second Christ — a being com- 
pounded of elements contributed by all the Jilons^ — was sent down from the 
pleroma, first of all at the eve of creation to infuse something like order 
and to provide for a spiritual element in this lower world ; and secondly, 
when He united Himself with the man Jesus for the sake of redeeming 
those who were capable of redemption^. At the end of all things Sophia 
Achamoth, and with her the spiritual portion of mankind, shall be redeemed 
and received up into the pleroma, while the psychical portion will be left 
outside to form another kingdom under the domiuion of their father the 
Demiurge. This redemption and ascension of Achamoth (by a perversion of 
a scriptural image) was represented as her espousals with the Saviour, the 
second Christ ; and the pleroma, the scene of this happy union, was called 
the bridal-chamber^. Indeed the localisation of the pleroma is as complete 
as language can make it The constant repetition of the words 'within' 
and 'without', 'above' and 'beneath', in the development of this philoso- 
phical and religious myth still further impresses this local sense on the term^ 

In this topographical representation the connexion of meaning in the 
word pleroma as employed by St Paul and by Yalentinus respectively 
seems at first sight to bo entirely lost. When we read of the contrast be- 
tween the pleroma and Uie kenoma, the fulness and the void, we are 
naturally reminded of the plenum and the vacHum of physical specula- 
tions. The senso of pleroma, as expressing completeness and so denoting 
the aggregate or totality of the Divine powers, seems altogether to have 
disappeared. But in fact this antithesis of «ccW/xa was, so far as we can 
make out, a mere after-thought, and appears to have been borrowed, as 
Ircnseus states, from the physical theories of Democritns and Epicurus^ 
It would naturally suggest itself both because the opposition of n-X^pi^r and 
Kfvbg was obvious, and because the word Ktvaim materially 'assisted t)>e 
imagery as a description of the kingdom of waste and shadow. Bat in 



* Iren. i. 4. I0 \^ov(nv h uKiaXt 
[o-Ktds] KoX Kivufiarot T6voii iK^e^pd- 
udai x.r.X. The Greek mb reads KtxX 
ffKr,¥j>fiaTot, but the rendering of the 
early Latin translation 'in umbrse 
[et?] vacuitatis locis' leaves no doubt 
about the word in the original text. 
Tertnllian says of this Achamoth {adv. 
Valent. 14) *ezplosa est in loca la- 
minis aliena... in vacnnm atque inane 
illud Epicuri*. See note 6. 

> Iren. i. a. 6, Hippol. vi. 32. 

• They quoted, as referring to this 
descent of the second ChriEt into the 
keuorca, the words of St Paul, Phil. 



ii. 7 iaurby iKivtiwtv; Clem. Alex. Exe. 
Theod. 35 (p. 978). 

* Iren. i. 7, i xal toOto cTucu vvfjL- 
if^ov Koi ydfji^rjv, vvfi<f>iava hk t6 "ww 
'wX-fiptatka.i comp. Hippol. vi. 34 6 vufi- 

^ This language is so frequent that 
special references are needless. In 
Iren. ii. 5. 3 we have a still stronger 
expresiiion, 'in ventre pleromatis'. 

^ Iren. ii. 14. 3 'Umbram autem et 
vacuum ipsorum a Democrito et Epi- 
cure sumeutes sibimetipsis apiaverunt^ 
quum illi primum multum sermonem 
f ecerint de vacuo et de atomis *. 
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itself it is a felse aiitithesi& The trne antithesis appears in another, and 
probably an earlier, term used to describe the mundane kingdom. In this 
earlier representation, which there is good reason for ascribing to Valen- 
tinns himself, it is called not xcW/m ' the void', but vartprjfia ' the defi- 
ciency, incompleteness'^. Moreover the common phraseology of the 
Yalentinian schools shows that the idea suggested by this opposition to 
Kcvafia was not the original idea of the term. They speak of t6 frXi/peo^a 
r<Sv a2o>vo»v, ro irav ir\rjpc»fui rmv aicivcov, 'the whole aggregate of the 
^ons". And this (making allowance for the personification of the iEons) 
corresponds exactly to its use in St Paul. 

Again the teaching of the Yalentinian schools supplies other uses 
which serve to illustrate its meaning. Not only does the supramundane 
kingdom as a whole bear this name, but each separate Mon, of which that 
kingdom is the aggregation, is likewise called a pleroma'. This designa- 
tion is given to an j£on, because it is the fulness, the perfection, of which 
its mundane counterpart is only a shadowy and defective copy. Nor docs 
the narrowing of the term stop here. There likewise dwells in this higher 
region a pleroma, or eternal archetype, not only of every comprehensive 
mundane power, but of each individual man ; and to wed himself with this 
heavenly partner, this Divine ideal of himself, must be the study of his life. 
The profound moral significance which underlies the exaggerated Plato- 
nism and perverse exegesis of this conception will be at once apparent 
But the manner in which the theory was carried out is curiously illus- 
trated by the commentary of the Yalentinian Heracleon on our Lord's 
discourse with the Samaritan woman^ This woman, such is his explana- 



borrowed 
from phy- 
sical phi- 
losophers ; 

but re- 
appears in 
their com- 
mon phra- 
seology. 



The origi- 
nal mean- 
iDg shown 
by other 
uses. 



Interpre- 
tation of 
John iv. 
17, 18. 



^ Hippol. vi. 31 uraXeirat W Spot p^p 
ovrot 8ti dipopll^ci dvb rod w\rjp<i>paTot 
i^<a t6 ^ffripijpa' ptrox^^i Si 6ri peri- 
X«( KoX ToD {fffTcpT^paToi (i. e. as standing 
between the rX-^papxi and inrriprjpaY 
(rravpot 8^, 6ri riirijyei' &K\ivi3s koI dpxra- 
vorjfTiaSt Cn pij SOvatrBcu prjdiv rov iHrrepij' 
paros KaTay€Piff0ai cyyvf twv ims v\rf- 
p^bparot altavfop, IrensBus represents the 
Marcosians as designating the Demi- 
urge Kapros iarepn^paTot i. 17. 1, i. 19. 
I, ii. prief. i, ii. i. x (oomp. i. 14. i). 
This was perhaps intended originally 
as an antithesis to the name of the 
Christ, *who was xaprds Tkrjpia/MaTot. 
The Marcosians however apparently 
meant Sophia Aohamoth by this {ktH' 
pripa. This transference from the 
whole to the part would be in strict 
accordance with their terminology : for 
as they called the supramundane sDons 
xXfipdfpaTa (Iren. i. 14. 3, 5 ; quoted in 
Hippol. vi. 43, 46), BO also by analogy 
they might designate the mundane 
powers ifffTepijpxLTa (eomp. Iren. i. 16. 
3). The terio, as it occurs in the docu- 



ment used by Hippolytns, plainly de- 
notes the whole mmidane region. 

Hippolytns does not use the word 
KhftapM, though so common in IrenaBUS. 
This fact seems to point to the earlier 
date of the Yalentinian document 
which he nses, and so to bear out the 
resalt arrived at in a previous note 
(p. 766) that we have here a work of 
Yalentinas himsetf. The word iwri- 
pripa appears also in Exc. Theod, 22 

(P- 974). 

* e.g. Hippol. vi 34, Iren. i. 1. 6. 
See especially Iren. ii. 7. 3 * Quoniam 
enim pleroma ipsorum triginta Aeones 
sunt, ipsi te8tantur\ 

' See the passages from Irenseus 
quoted above, note i ; comp. Exc, 
Theod, 3«, 33 (p. 977). Similarly 
\6yoi is a synonym for the ^ons, 
opu»^pun Tip Adyy, Exc. Theod, a 5 (p. 

975). 
^ Heracleon in Orig. in loann, ziii, 

IV. p. 305 sq. The passages are collect- 
ed in Stieren's Irenasus p. 947 sq. See 
especially p. 950 oferai [d 'H/mmX^c^] rrit 
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Yalenti 
nians ao- 



tion, belongs to the spiritoal portion of mankind. But she had bad six^ 
husbands, or in other words she bad entangled herself with the material 
world, had defiled herself with sensuous things. The husband however, 
whom she now has, is not her husband ; herein she has spoken rightly: the 
Saviour in £a€t means 'her partner from the pleroma'. Hence she is 
bidden to go and call him; that is, she must find 'her pleroma, that 
coming to the Saviour with him (or it), she may be able to obtain from 
Him the power and the union and the combination with her pleroma' (r^r 
bvvaiuv Ka\ rfjv liHo<ri.v Koi rrjv dvoKpaatp rfjv irpos to irK^p<ofut avr^s), ' For , 
adds Heracleon, ' He did not speak of a mundane (icoo-^mcou) husband when 
He told her to call him, since He was not ignorant that she had no lawful 
husband'. 

Impossible as it seems to us to reconcile the Yalentinian system with 
JJ^g*®" the teaching of the Apostles, the Valentinians themselves felt no such 
Paul and difficulty. They intended their philosophy not to supersede or contradict 
8t John, the Apostolic doctrine, but to supplement it and to explain it on philo- 
sophical principles. Hence the Canon of the Valentinians comprehended 
the Canon of Catholic Christianity in all its essential parts, though some 
Yalentinian schools at all events supplemented it with Apocryphal wri- 
tings. More particularly the Gospel of St John and the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians were regarded with especial favour; and those 
passages which speak of the pleroma are quoted more than once in their 
writings to illustrate their teaching. By isolating a few words from the 
context and interpreting them wholly without reference to their setting, 
and quote they had no difficulty in finding a confirmation of thefa' views, where we see 
a B^r^of ^°'y *^ incong^ity or even a contradiction. For instance, their second 
their Christ — ^the redeemer of the spiritual element in the mundane worid — was, 

views. as we saw, compacted of gifts contributed by all the ^Eons of the pleroma. 
Hence he was called 'the common fruit of the pleroma', 'the fruit of all the 
pleroma", ' the most perfect beauty and constellation of the pleroma"; hence 



^afmpflnHot r^v Xeyrf/ievov (nrh rw frta- 
Tr}potoiydpaT6ir\iip<afi<i etvat ouT^f, 
&a (T^ €Kelp(p ycvofjAvii xpbt t6v ffornipa 
Kopi<re<r$tu rap airroO rrfp d^afup Kcd 
'Hjv fpfixriP Kcd riip dydxpacip rijp vp6s 
rS v\i/ip<afia adr^f Swrt^V' o^ 7^^ 

repl di^p6tf ^ritrl, Kotr/uKOv IXeyev 

yjywp avT^ t6p ffuriipa elpriKipat, *ei>- 
P7j<r6p <rov t6v dvBpa koI i\$i (vSdde' ^1^ 
\w}yTa TOP &x6 rod ir\iipiJ^p.aiTOi <rd- 
^vyop. Lower down Herflcleon saye 
ijv ouT^t ip^p €P r(p Al(Spi* By this 
last expression I suppose he means 
that the great teon Man of the Ogdoad, 
the eternal archetype of mankind, com- 
prises in itself archetypes correspond- 
ing to each individnal man and woman, 
not indeed of the whole human race 
(for the Yalentinian would exclude the 
physical and carnal portion from any 



participation in this higher region) 
bat of the spiritual portion thereof. 

^ Origen expressly states that Hera- 
cleon read l| for t4pt€. The number 
six was supposed to symbolize the 
material creature; see Heracleon on 
'the forty and six years' of John ii. 
ao (Stieren p. 947). There is no reason 
to think that Heracleon falsified the 
text here; he appears to have found 
this various reading already in his 
copy. 

' The expression is 6 koipos rod rXif- 
pibfMTot KapirSt in Hippolytus vi. 33, 

34i 36 (pp. 190* i9i» ^9^t i93» I96)- ^ 
IrensBUS i. 8. 5 it is xaproi vaprbt row 

'r\ripd>p,aTOt. 

• Iron. i. 2. 6 reXet^aror jcdXXof rt 

KOl AoTpOP TOV TrKnip^p.Q.TQi* 
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also he was designated 'AU' (irov) and 'All things' {irdvTa)\ Aocordinglj, 
to this seoond Christ, not to the first, they applied these texts ; CoL iii. 1 1 
'And He is all things', Rom. xL 36 ' All things are unto Him and from Him 
are aH things', CoL iL 9 'In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead', 
Ephes. L 10 'To gather together in one all things in Christ through God". 
So too they styled him Evdoiofrop, with a referenee to CoL 1. 19, because 
'all the pleroma was pleased through Him to glorify the Father**. And 
inasmuch as this second Christ was according to the Valentinian theory 
instrumental in the creation of the mundane powers, they quoted, or rather 
misquoted, as referring to this participation in the work of the Demiurge, 
the passage CoL L 16 ' In Him were created all things, visible and invisible, 
thrones, deities, dominions' ^ Indeed it seems clear that these adaptations 
were not always afterthoughts, but that in several instances at least their 
nomenclature was originally chosen for the sake of fitting the theory to 
isolated phrases and expressions in the Apostolic writings, however much 
it might conflict with the Apostolic doctrine in its main lines^ 

The heretics called Docetee by Hippolytus have no connexion with Use of the 
docetismj as it is generally understood, Le. the tenet that Christ's body ^"^^^ 
was not real fiesh and blood, but merely a phantom body. Their views on ^ ^^^^ 
this point, as represented by this father, are wholly different^. Of their 
system generally nothing need be said here, except that it is largely satu- 
rated with Valentinian ideas and phrases. From the Yalentinians they 
evidently borrowed their conception of the pleroma, by which they under- 
stood the aggregate, or (as localised) the abode, of the iEons. With them, 
as with the Yalentinians, the Saviour is the conunon product of all the 
jEons'; and in speaking of him they echo a common Valentinian plurase 
'the pleroma of the entire -iEons'^. 

The Ophite heresy, Proteus-like, assumes so many various forms, that And by 
the skill of critics has been taxed to the utmost, to bind it with cords ^^<> ^pbite 
and extract its story from it It appears however from the notices of 
Hippolytus, that the term pleroma was used in a definite theological sense 
by at least two branches of the sect, whom he calls Naassenes and Peratse. 

Of the Naassenes Hippolytus tells us that among other images bor- (i) Naas* 
rowed from the Christian and Jewish Scriptures, as well as from heathen ^^^®^ 
poetry, they described the region of true knowledge — ^their kingdom of 



^ Iren. L 2. 6, i. 3. 4. 

* Iren. i. 3. 4. The passages are 
given in the text as they are quoted by 
Irenieus from the Valentinians. Three 
out of the four are incorrect. 

> Iren. L la. 4; comp. Exe, Theod, 
31 (p. 977) tl 6 jcareX^iiw fvSoKla tw 
S\ou ^v ip avTif ydp ww to wX^pWfui rjy 
auffiaTiKbis, 

^ Iren. i. 4. 5 ^rcM h avrffi rd irdurra 
KTur$it rd oparh Kal rd- dopara, Opbvoi, 
0e6TiiT€Sf Kvpt&rrfTeSf yfhere the mis- 
quotation is remarkable. In Exe, 
^Theod. 43 (p. 979) the words run wdma 
ydp ip auTif €KtIc$ii rd opard koX rd 



ddparoj 0p6uoii Kvptonp-eitpaunXeuu, 0t6» 
T7jT€Sf XetToupyiaf 616 koX i 9eof avrdr 
{fTep6}ffutff€v K.r.X. (the last wordii being 
taken from Phil. ii. 9 sq.). 

B Thus they interpreted Ephes. iii. 
91 tls rdras rat 7cy«df rod atoawot tup 
(ddjpwp as refening to their generated 
sons: Iren. i. 3. i. Similar is the 
use which they made of expressions in 
the opening chapter of St John, where 
they found their first Ogdoad described : 
ib, i. 8. 5. 

• JR. U. viii 10 (p. 167). 

^ ib. viii. 9. 

B ib, viii. 10 (p. 266). 
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hoayen, which was entered bj initiation into their mysteries— as the land 
iiowing with milk and honey, Vhich when the perfect (the true Gnostics, 
the fully initiated) have tasted, they are freed from subjection to kings {dfia- 
ai\(VTovs) and partake of the pleroma.' Here is a plain allusion to Job. 
L 1 6. 'This', tiie anonymous Naassene writer goes on to say, 'is the ple- 
roma, through which all created things coming into being are produced 
and fulfilled (frewXrjpcn'ai) from the Uncreated '^ Here again, as in the 
Yalentinian system, the conception of the pleroma is strongly tinged with 
Platonism. The pleroma is the r^on of ideas, of archetypes, which 
intervenes between the author of creation and the material world, and 
communicates their specific forms to the phenomenal existences of the 
latter. 
(ii)Perat£e. The theology of the second Ophite sect, the Perates, as described by 
Hippolytus, is a strange phenomenon. They divided the universe into 
Their three regions, the uncreate, the self-create, and the created. Again tlie 
theology middle region may be said to correspond roughly to the Platonic kingdom 
of ideas. But their conception of deity is entirely their own. They 
postulate three of every being; three Gods, three Words, three Minds 
(i.e. as we may suppose, three Spirits), three Men. Thus there is a God 
for each region, just as there is a Man. In full accordance with this per* 
verse and abnormal theology is their application of St Paul's languaga 
Their Christ has three natures, belonging to these three kingdoms respec- 
and corre- tively ; and this completeness of His being is implied by St Paul in CoL 
sponding |^ j^^ |^ g^ which passages are combined in their loose quotation or para- 
tion of " phrase, ' All the pleroma was pleased to dwell in him bodily, and there is 
rXTjpuffjM, in him all the godhead', i.e. (as Hippolytus adds in explanation) * of this 
their triple division {ttjs ovr» dijjprjfxevrjs rpcodor)". This application is 
altogether arbitrary, having no relation whatever to the theological mean- 
ing of the term in St Paul It is also an entire departure from the 
conception of the Oerinthians, Yalentinians, and Naassenes, in which this 
meaning, however obscured, was not altogether lost. These three heresies 
took a horizontal section of the universe, so to speak, and applied the 
term as coextensive with the supramundane stratum. The Peratse on the 
other hand divided it vertically, and the pleroma, in their interpretation of 
the text, denoted the whole extent of this vertical section. There is 
nothing in common between the two applications beyond the fundamental 
meaning of the word, 'completeness, totality'. 
Pistis The extant Gnostic work, called Pistis Sophia, was attributed at one 

Sophia. (lime on insufficient grounds to Yalentinus. It appears however to 
exhibit a late development of Ophitism', far more Christian and less 
heathen in its character than thoso already considered. In this work the 
word pleroma occurs with tolerable frequency; but its meaning is not 
Frequent easily fixed. Early in the treatise it is said that the disciples supposed a 
use of the certain 'mystery', of which Jesus spoke, to be 'the end of all the ends' 
term. ^^^i i^y^^ y^^^^ (K^fidXi^v) of the Universe' and 'the whole pleroma'*. 
Here we seem to have an allusion to the Platonic kingdom of ideas, 

1 R. H. V. 8. « R. H. V. 13. Tubingen 1854, p. 185. 

8 See Kostlin in Theolog. Jahrb, * PistU Sophia p. 3 sq. 
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Le. of intelligible being, of abfloluie tnitb, as reproduced in the Yalenii- 
nian pleroma. And tbe word is used sometimes in connexion with the 
completeness of revelation or the perfection of knowledga Thus our 
Lord is represented as saying to His disciples, 'I will tell you the whole 
mystery and the whole pleroma, and I will conceal nothing from you 
from this hour; and in perfection Will I perfect you in every pleroma and 
in every perfection and in every mystery, which Uiings are the perfection of 
all the perfections and the pleroma of all the pleromas'^. Elsewhere 
however Mary, to whom Jesus is represented as making some of His 
chief revelations, is thus addressed by Him; 'Blessed art thou above 
(napa) all women that are on tbe earth, for thou shalt be pleroma of all 
the pleromas and perfection of all the perfections'^ where the word must 
be used in a more general sense. 

One heresy still remains to be noticed in connexion with this word. Monoimns 
Hippolytns has preserved an account of the teaching of Monoimus the the Ara- 
Arabian, of whom previously to the discovery of this father's treatise we "^^^' 
knew little more than the name. In this strange form of heresy the 
absolute first principle is the uncreate, imperishable, eternal Man. I need 
not stop to enquire what this statement means. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to add that this eternal Man is symbolized by the letter i, 
the 'one iota', the 'one tittle' of the Gospel'; and this i, as representing 
the number ten, includes in itself all the units from one to nine. 'This', 
added Monoimus, 'is (meant by) the saying (of scripture) All the ple- 
roma iea$ pleased to dwell upon the Son of Man bodily**. Here the 
original idea of the word as denoting completeness, totality, is still 
preserved. 

1 ib, p. 15 sq. : oomp. pp. 4, 60, 75, patently in the sense of *comple- 

187, 275. tion*. 

• ib. p. 28 sq. : comp. p. 56. On p. 7 • Matt. v. 18. 

T\i^fia is opposed to dpxii ap- * -R. H. viii. 13. 
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The Epistle from Laodicea^. 

Different The different opinionB respecting the epistle thus designated by 
theories g^ Paul, which hare been held in ancient or modem times, will be seen 
dasBiHed. from the foUowing table; 

1. An Ep\9lle trritten by the LaocUceatu; to 

(a) St Paul; 
(fi) Epaphras; 
(y) ColosssB. 

2. An Epistle written by St Paul from Laodicea, 

(a) I Timothy ; 

O) I Thessalonians ; 

(y) 2 Thessalonians; 

(d) Galatians. 

3. An Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans by 

(a) St John (the First Epistle) ; 

(b) Some companion of St Paul (Epaphraa or Luke) ; 

(c) St Paul himself; 

(i) A lost EpisUe. 
(ii) One of the Canonical Epistles. 

(a) Hebrews; 

03) Philemon; 

(y) Ephesians. 
(iii) The Apocryphal Epistle. 

In this maze of conflicting hypotheses we might perhaps be tempted to 
despair of finding our way and give up the search as hopeless. Yet I ven- 
ture to think that the true identification of the epistle in question is not^ 
or at least ought not to be, doubtful. 
I. An I. The opinion that the epistle was addressed by the Laodiceans to 

epistle St Paul, and not conversely, found much support in the age of the Qreek 
the^L^o^- commentators. It is mentioned by St Chrysostom as held by 'some per- 
oeans. sons', though he himself does not pronounce a definite opinion on the sub- 
Advooates jcct'. It is eagerly advocated by Theodore of Mopsuestia. He supposes 
of this that the letter of the Laodiceans contained some reflexions on the Colos- 
theory. gj^n Church, and that St Paul thought it good for the Golossians to hear 



1 The work of Anger, Ueher den 
Lacdicenerbrief (Leipzig 1843), is very 
complete. He ennmerates and dis- 
cusses very thoroughly the opinions 
of his predecessors, omitting hardly 
anything relating to the literature of 
the subject which was accessible at 
the time when he wrote. His expo- 
sition of his own view, though not less 



elaborate, is less satisfactory. A later 
monograph by A Sartori, XJeher den 
Lao<2ictffu^5rie/(Lubeck 1 853), is much 
Blighter and contributes nothing new. 
. * ad loc, TUfh Xiyovffw Sti o^i tV 
Ilat^Xov T^t avTods dTecroKfUvifw, dXXd 
T^ To^' air tap UaiSKip' w y^ elre t-^f 
vpot Aaodi«r^at dXXd ri/r ix AaoSi- 
Ktlai. 
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what their neighbours said of them^. Theodoret, though not mentioning 
Theodore by name, follows in his footsteps'. The same opinion is also 
expressed in a note ascribed to Photius in the (Ecumenian Catena. 
This view seems to have been Tory widely entertained in ancient 
times. It possibly underlies the Latin Version 'ea qun Laodicensium 
est'': it is distinctly expressed in the rendering of the Peshito, 'that 
which was written by the Laodiceans'^. At a more recent date too it 
found great favour. It was adopted on the one hand by Calvin' and 
Beza^ and Davenant and Lightfoot^, on the other by Baronius^ and 
k Lapide and Estios, besides other very considerable names*. Latterly 
its popularity has declined, but it has secured the support of one or two 
commentators even in the present century. 

The underlying motive of this interpretation was to withdraw the sup- Beasons 
port which the apocryphal epistle seemed • to derive from this reference, ^or it. 
without being obliged at the same time to postulate a lost epistle of St 
PauL The critical argument adduced in its support was the form of ex- 
pression, rrjv ^K AaobiKtias* The whole context however points to a different Objections 
explanation. The Colossian and Laodicean Epistles are obviously regarded ^ ^^* 
as in some sense companion epistles, of which the Apostle directs an inter- 
change between the two Churches. And again, if the letter in question had 



1 Bab. Maur. Op. vi. p. 540 (Migne) 
*Non quia ad Laodioenses scribit. 
Unde qnidam falsam epistolam ad 
LaodicenBes ez nomine beati Panli 
confingendam esse existimaverunt; 
nee enim erat vera epistola. iEsti- 
mavenmt antem qnidam illam esse, quie 
in hoc loco est significata. Apostolus 
vetro non [ad\ Laodicenses dicit sed 
ex Laodicea; quam illi scripserunt 
ad apostolum, in qnam aliqna repre- 
hensionis digna inferebantur, quam 
etiam hac de causa jnssit apud eos 
legi, ut ipsi reprehendant seipsos 
discentes qus de ipsis erant dicta 
(see Spie. Solesm. i. p. 135) etc.* 

' After repeating the argument 
based on the expression t^v iK Aao&- 
Kclas, Theodoret says eUbs 5^ a&roi>i if 
r& iy KoXaffffoii ye^dfieva aWidatiffOwA 

' This however may be questioned. 
On the other hand Beza (ad toe), 
Whitaker {Disputation on Scripture pp. 
108, 303* 468 sq., 5«6, 53*, Parker 
Society's ed.), and others, who explain 
the passage in this way, urge that it is 
required by the Greek ix Aaodncdat, 
and complain that the other interpre- 
tation depends on the erroneous Latin 
rendering. 

^ Or, ' that which was written from 



Laodicea.' The difference depends on 



the vocalisation of 



which 



may be either (i) 'Laodicea/ as in w. 
r3> i5» or (2) 'the Laodiceans,' as in 
the previous clause in this same ver. 
16. 

* Calvin is very positive; 'Bis 
hallucinati sunt qui Paulum arbi- 
trati sunt ad Laodioenses scripsisse. 
Non dubito quin epistola fuerit ad 
Paulum missa .... Impostura autem 
nimis crassa fuit, quod nebulo nescio 
quis hue prsBtextn epistolam supponere 
auBUs est adeo insulsam, ut nihil 
a Pauli spihtu magis allenum fingi 
queat.' The last sentence reveals the 
motive whieh unconsciously led so 
many to adopt this unnatural inter- 
pretation of St Paul's language. 

* ad loc, *Multo foedius erranmt 
qui ex hoc loco suspioati sunt quan- 
dam fuisse epistolam Pauli ad Lao- 

dicenses quum potius signifioet 

Paulus epistolam aliquam ad se 
missam Laodicea, ant potius qua re- 
sponsuri assent Laodicenses Colos- 
sensibns.' 

7 Workt II. p. 336. 

^ Ann. EccL s. a. 60, § xiii. 

* e. g. Tillemont Mem. Eccl. i. p. 
576. 

18—2 
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been written by the Laodiceans to St Panl, why should he enjoin the Colos- 
sians to get it from Laodicea? How oonld he assume that a copy had been 
kept by the Laodiceans ; or, if kept, would be given up when required? In- 
deed the difficulties in this hypothesis are so great, that nothing but the 
most imperious requirements of the Qreek language would justify its 
acceptance. But the expression in the original makes no such demand. 
It is equally competent for us to explain rrjv cV Aao^iKflas either 'the 
letter writt^ from Laodicea', or 'the letter to be procured from Laodi- 
cea*, as the context may suggest The latter accords at least as well with 
Greek usage as the former^ 
Views Xhe vast minority of those who iuterpret the expression in this way 

thepwB^ assume that the letter was written to (a) St Paul The modifications of 
addressed. ^^^^ view, which suppose it addressed to some one else, need hardly be 
considered. The theory for instance, which addresses it to (j8) Epaphras^ 
removes none of the objections brought against the simpler hypothesis. 
Another opinion, which takes (y) the Colossians themselves to have been 
the recipients^, does indeed dispose of one difficulty, the necessity of 
assuming a copy kept by the Laodiceans, but it is even more irrecondlc- 
able with the kmgnage of the context. Why then should St Paul so stu- 
diously charge them to see that they read it ? Why above all should he 
say Kai vfi€is, 'ye alio\ when they were the only persons who would read it 
as a matter of course ? 
1. A letter 2. A second class of identifications rests on the supposition that it 
frn ^^Lan ^^ ^ letter written from Laodicea, though not by the Laodiceans them- 
dioea by ' selves. The considerations which recommend this hypothesis for acoept- 
St Paul anoe are the same as in the last case. It withdraws all support from tho 
apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans, and it refrains from postulating a 
lost Apostolic epistle. It is not exposed to all the objections of the other 
theory, but it introduces new difficulties still more serious. Here a choice 
I Timothy, of several epistles is offered to us. (a) The IHrst EpUtle to Timothy, 
This view is distinctly maintained by John Damascene^ and by Theophy- 
lact^ ; but it took its rise much earlier. It appears in the mai^gin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac^ and it seems to have suggested the subscriptions 
found in many authorities at the dose of that epistle. The words €ypa<i>ii 
ano \aobiK€ias aro found in AKL 47 etc, and many of these define tlie 
place meant by the addition ifn^ €<rrl fjajrponoKis ^pvyias r^t HoKaruMpifv, 
A similar note Lb found in some Latin mss. It is quite possible that this 
subscription was prior to the theory respecting the interpretation of Ool. 
iv. 16, and gave rise to it; but the converse is more probable, and in some 

^ See the note on iv. 16. vp^ adrods ^r£0TaX/K^rip...<iXX& rijv 

' e.g. Storr Ojmse. 11. p. 124 sq. vap avrup Ila^Xtp ix Aaoducelca ypa- 

' So for inetanoe Com. k Lapide, as ^laop. 
an alternative, *vel eerie ad ipsos ^ ad loc. rls di rfv ij ix AaoiiKtlat; 

Colossenseg, ut vult Theodor.' ; but I ij rpbs Tip.be€ov Tpibrir avni yi^ U 

do not find anything of the kind in KaoductLa's iypdupii, rci^t 8^ ^outif 8ti 

Theodoret. This view also oonmiends ijv ol AaoBiKtis Ua{\<p er^TctXay, d\X* 

iteelf to Beza. oix oI8a rl Sjf exelyiit ibei a&roit irp6s 

* Op. II. p. 214 (ed. Lequien) rV ^tKrliatruf, 
Tpdt Tip66€<» vp^irrrpf \iyu. But he * ad loc. * Propter earn quie est ad 

adds Tipis 4*^auf on oCfx^ rijv IlavXov Timotheum dixit.* 
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HBS (a"* 74) the bearing of this subecriptioii on Col. iv. 16 is emphasized, 
Idov drj Koi ij €K AaodiKtias. This identification has not been altogether 
without support in later times^. 03) The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 1 Thessa- 
nians. A final colophon in the Philoxenian Syriac asserts that it was lonlans. 
'written from J^aodicea': and the same is stated in a later hand of d, 
' scribens a Laodicea.' Again an ^tliiopic ms, though giving Athens as 
the place of writing, adds that it was ' sent with Timutheus, TyeMcus^ and 
OnesimusV This identification was perhaps suggested by the £Eu;t that 
I Thessalonians follows next after Colossians in the common order of St 
Paul's Epistles, (y) The Second Epistle to the Thessalmiians, In the « Theasa- 
Peshito (as given by Schaaf^} there is a final colophon stating that this ^^^^'^ 
epistle ' was written from Laodicea of Fisidia and was sent by the hand of 
Tychicus'.'~ Though the addition of Pisidia wrongly defines the place as 
Laodicea Combusta, instead of Laodicea ad Lycum, yet the mention of 
the messenger's name shows plainly that the identification with the missing 
epistle of Col. iv. 16 was contemplated. So too the Memphitic ' per Silva- 
num et Tychicum\ and a Latin prologue 'per Titum et Onesimum,* 
Again, an iEthiopic ms points to the same identification, though strangely 
confused in its statements. In the superscription we are told that this 
epistle was written when- the Apostle was at Laodicea, but in the sub- 
scription that it ' was written at Athens to Laodicea and sent by Tychicus'; 
while the prolegomena state that it was written and left at Laodicea, and 
tiiat afterwards, when St Paul wrote his letter to the Colossians from 
Rome, he gave directions that it should be transmitted to the Thessalonians 
by the Colossians^ (d) The Epistle to the OalatiansK This might have Qalatians. 
been chosen, partly because it afibrds no internal data for deciding where 
it was written, partly because like the Colossian Epistle it is directed 
against a form of Judaism, and the advocates of this hypothesis might not 
be careful to distinguish the two types, though very distinct in themselves. 
I find no support for it in the subscriptions, except the notice 'per TycM- 
cum ' in some Slavonic mss. 

The special difficulties attending this class of solutions are manifold. Objection s 
(i) It does not appear that St Paul had ever been at Laodicea when he ^^^hese 
wrote the letter to the Colossians. (2) All the epistles thus singled out ^^^^^^°^* 
are separated from the Colossian letter by an interval of some years at 
least (3) In every case they can with a high degree of probability be 
shown to have been written elsewhere than at Laodicea. Indeed, as 
St Paul had been long a prisoner either at Csesarea or at Rome, when 
he wrote to Colossi, he could not have despatched a letter recently from 
Laodicea. 

^ It is adopted by Erasmus in his 'In the editio prineeps (Vienna 

paraphrase; ^vidssim vos legatis e- 1555) the latter i>art of this oolophon, 

pistolam qu£9 Timotheo scripta fuit < and was sent by the hand of Tyohi- 

ex Laodioensium urbe': but in his cos/ is wanting, 

commentaiy he does not commit him. ^ Catal. Bibl. Bodl, Cod. JEthiop, 

self to it. For other names see Anger p. 93. 

p. 17, note k. Bloch, quoted in Anger p. 17, 

* CataL Dibl, BodX. Cod. jBthiop. note 1. 
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3. A letter 
to the Lao- 
dicean^ 
written by 

(a) St 
John. 

(b) A com- 
panion of 
St Paul. 

(c) StPaul. 

(i) A lost 
letter. 



(ii) A Ca- 
nonical 
epistle, 
(a) He- 
brews. 
Philas- 
trios. 
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3. Thus we are thrown back on some form of the solution whidi 
makes it a letter written to the Lctodiceanf. And here we may at onoe 
reject the hypothesis that the writer was (a) St John^ The First Epistle 
of St John, which has been selected, was written (as is allowed on all hands) 
much later than this date. Nor again does St PaaUs language favour 
the alternative, which others have maintained, that the letter in question 
was written by {fi) one of St Paul's companions, e.g. Epaphras or Luke'. 
The writer must therefore have been (c) St Paul himself. 

On this assumption three alternatives offer themselves. 

(i) We may suppose that the epistle in question has been lost. It has 
been x)ointed out elsewhere that the Apostle must have written many letters 
which are not preserved in our Canon I Thus there is no a priori ob- 
jection to this solution ; and, being easy and obvious in itself, it has found 
common support in recent times. If therefore we had no positive reasons 
for identifying the Laodicean letter with one of the extant epistles of our 
Canon, we might at once close ¥Pith this account of the matter. But 
such reasons do exist. And moreover, as we are obliged to suppose that 
at least three letters — the Epistles to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, 
and to Philemon — were despatched by St Paul to Asia Minor at the 
same time, it is best not to postulate a fourth, unless we are obliged to 
do so. 

(ii) But, if it was not a lost letter, with which of the Canonical 
Epistles of St Paul can we identify it with most probability ? Was it 

(a) The Epistle to the Hdyrews f The supporters of this hypothesis are 
able to produce ancient evidence of a certain kind, though not such as 
carries any real weight. Philastrius, writing about the close of the fourth 
century, Rays that some persons ascribed the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to Luke the Evangelist, and adds that it was asserted (appa- 
rently by these same persons, though this is not quite clear) to have been 
written to the Laodiceans^. Again in the Gneco-Latin us G of St Paul's 

^ A conjecture of Lightfoot's (ITor^ Hebrseos interdum. Et in ea quia 



n. pp. 346, 339, London 1684), bat he 
does not lay much stress on it. He 
oilers it 'rather then conceive that any 
epistle of Paul is lost.' See also 
Anger p. 1 7, note m. 

^ Bamngarten Coram, ad loo., quoted 
by Anger p. ^5, note g. 

• Philippians p. 136 sq. 

* Har, Ixxxix *Sunt alii quoque 
qni epistolam Pauli ad Hebrseos non 
adseront esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut 
Bamabffi esse apostoli aut Clementis 
de urbe Boma episcopi; alii antem 
LncflB evangelistsB aiunt epistolam 
etiam ad Laodicenses scriptam. Et 
quia addiderunt in ea qusedam non 
bene sentientes, inde non legltur in 
ecclesia; et si legitur a quibusdam, 
non tamen in ecclesia legitur populo, 
nisi tredeoim epistolfia ipsius, et ad 



rhetorice scripsit, sermone plausibili, 
inde non putant esse ejusdem apostoli ; 
et quia factum' Christum dicit in ea 
[Heb. iii. 2], inde non legitur; de 
poenitentia autem [Heb. vi. 4, x. 26] 
propter Novatianos seqae. Cum ergo 
factum dicit Christum, corptpre, non 
diyinitate, dicit factimi, cum doceat 
ibidem quod divineB sit et patemie 
Bubstantiie filius, Qui est splendor 
gloria, inquit, et imago 8ubstantx€e 
ejus [Heb. i. 3]' etc. Oehler punc- 
tuates the sentence with which we 
are concerned thus: *alii autem Lues 
evangelist®. Aiunt epistolam etiam 
ad Laodicenses scriptam,' and in his 
note he adds 'videlicet Paul! esse 
apostoli.' Thus he supposes the 
clause 'to refer to the apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans: and Fa- 
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Epistles, the Codex Boemeriantu, probably written in the ninth century. Supposed 
after the Epistle to Philemon, which breaks off abruptly at ver. 20, a testimony 
vacant space is left, as if for the conclusion of this epistle : and then follows ^^ 
a fresh title 

ad laudicenses incipit epistola 
npoc AaoyAakhcac apxctai enicToAH 
This IB evidently intended as the heading to another epistle. No other 
epistle however succeeds, but the leaf containing this title is followed by 
several leaves, which were originally left blank, but were filled at a later 
date with extraneous matter. What then was this Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, which was intended to follow, but which the scribe was prevented 
from transcribing ? As the Epistle to the Hebrews is not found in this 
HS, and as in the common order of the Pauline Epistles it would follow 
the Epistle to Philemon, the title has frequently been supposed to refer to 
it. This opinion however doos not appear at all probable. Anger^ in- 
deed argues in its favour on the ground that in the companion ms F, the 
Codex Auffiensis, which (so far as regards the Greek text) must have been 
derived immediately from the same archetype*, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
does really follow. But what are the facts ? It is plain that the Greek Relation 
texts of G and F came from the same original : but it is equally plain that of G to F. 
the two scribes had different Latin texts before them — that of G being the 
Old Latin, and that of F Jerome's revised Vulgate. No argument there- 
fore derived from the Latin text holds good for the Greek. But the 
phenomena of both u ss alike^ show that the Greek text of their common 
archetype ended abruptly at Philem. 20 (probably owing to the loss of the 
final leaves of tho volume). The two scribes therefore- were left severally 
to the resources of their respective Latin mss. The scribe of F, whose 
Greek and Latin texts are in parallel columns, concluded the Epistle to 
Philemon in Latin, though he could not match it with its proper Greek; 
and after this he added the Epistle to the Hebrews in Latin, no longer 
however leaving a blank column, as he had done for the last few verses of 
Philemon. On the other hand the Latin text in G is interlinear, the Latin 



briduB explains the notice similarly. 
Snoh a referenoe however would be 
quite out of place here. The whole 
paragraph before and after is taken 
up with discussing the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; and the interposition 
o| just six words, referring to a 
wholly different matter, is inconceiv- 
able. We must therefore punctuate 
either 'alii autem Lucie evangelists 
aiunt epistolam, etiam ad Laodi* 
censee seriptam', or *alii autem Lucie 
evangelistic aiunt; epistolam etiam 
ad Laodicenses soriptam.* In either 
case it will mean that some persons 
supposed the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been written to the Laodi- 
ceans. 



^ Lnodicenerbrief p. 79 sq. 

' If indeed the Greek text of F was 
not copied immediately from G, as 
has been recently maintained by Mr 
Hort in the Journal of Philology iii. 
p. 67. The divergent phenomena of 
the two Latin texts seem to me un- 
favourable to this hypothesis ; but it 
ought not to be hastily rejected. 

> Volkmar, the editor of Credner's 
Oetchiehte des Neute$tamentliehen Ka- 
non p. 999, with strange carelessness 
speaks of 'the appearance (das Vor- 
kommen) of the Laodicean Epistle in 
both the Codices AugiewtU and Boer- 
nerianui which in other respects are 
closely allied.* There is no mention 
of it in the Godex Augiensis. 
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Epistle 
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This ider. 
tificatiou 
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factory. 



(P) Philc 

lUoU. 



words being written above the Greek to interpret them. When therefore 
the Qreek text came to an end, the scribe's work was done, for he could no 
longer interlineate. But he left a blank space for the remainder of Phile- 
moti, hoping doubtless hereafter to find a Greek MS from which he could 
fill it in; and he likewise gave the title of the epistle which he found next 
in his Latin copy, in Greek as well as in Latin. The Greek title however 
he had to supply for himself. This is clear from the form, whidi shows it 
to have been translated from the Latin by a person who had Uie very 
smallest knowledge of Greek. No Greek In the most barbarous age would 
have written AaoyAakhcac for AagAikcac or AaoAikhnoyc The aoy is 
a Latin corruption au for oo, and the termination ac is a Latin's notion of 
the Greek accusative. Thus the whole word is a reproduction of the Latin 
' Laudicenses,' the en being represented as usual by the Greek i; ^ If so, 
we have only to ask what writing would probably appear as Epistola ad 
Laudicenses in a Latin copy ; and to this question there can be only one 
answer. The apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans occurs frequently in 
the Latin Bibles, being found at least two or three centuries before the 
MS G was written. Though it does not usually follow the Epistle to 
Philemon, yet its place varies very considerably in different Latin copies, 
and an instance wiU be gi?en below' where it actually occurs in this 
position. 

Thus beyond the notice in Philastrius there is no ancient support for 
the identification of the missing letter of Col. iv. i6 with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ; and doubtless the persons to whom Philastrius alludes 
had no more authority for their opinion than their modem successors. 
Critical ooigecture, not historical tradition, led them to this result. 
The theory therefore must stand or fall by its own merits. It has 
been maintained by one or two modem writers', chiefly on the ground of 
some partial coincidences between the Epistles to the Hebrews and the 
Colossians ; but tlie general character and purport of the two is wholly 
dissimilar, and they obviously deal with antagonists of a very different 
type. The insuperable difficulty of supposing that two epistles so unlike 
in style were written by the same person to the same neighbourhood at 
or about the same time would still remain, even though the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews should be for a moment granted. 

(/3) The Epistle to Fhilemon has been strongly advocated by Wieseler ^, 



1 It is curious that this mb, iivhich 
was written by an Irish scribe, should 
give the same oormpt form, L'audoc* 
for Laodoc-, which we find in the 
Book of Armagh; see below, p. 2S2, 

* See p. 986. It occurs also in this 
position in the list of Aelfric (see below 
p. 361), where the order of the Pauline 
Epistles is ... Col., Hebr., i, a Tim., 
Tit., Philem., Laod. 

3 See especially Sohneckenburger 
Beitr&ge p. 153 sq. 

^ Some earlier writers who main- 



tained this view are mentioned by 
Anger, p. 25, note f. It has since bees 
more fully developed and more vigor- 
ously urged by Wieseler, first in a 
programme Commentat. de Epist. Lao- 
dieena quam vulgo perditam putant 
1844, and afterwards in his well known 
work Chnmol, de$ ApoitoL Zeit. p. 
450 sq. It may therefore be iden- 
tified with his name. He speaks of it 
with much confidence as 'scarcely 
open to a doubt,* but he has not 
succeeded in convincing others. 
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as the letter to which St Paul refers in this passage. For this identification 
it is necessary to estabEsh two points; (i) that Philemon lived not at 
Coloss», but at Laodioea ; and (2) that the letter is addressed not to a 
private individual, but to a whole church. For the first point there is 
something to be said. Though for reasons explained elsewhere the abode 
of Philemon himself appears to have been at Colossie, wherever Archippus 
may have resided^, still two opinions may very fairly be held on this point. 
But Wieseler's ailments entirely fail to establish his other position. The This epis- 
theme, the treatment, the whole tenour of the letter, mark it as private : and tie does 
the mere fact that the Apostle's courtesy leads him to include in the open- ^^^ ^^^ 
ing salutation the Christians who met at Philemon's house is x)owerless to tlons. 
change its character. Why should a letter, containing such intimate 
confidences, be read publicly in the Church, not only at Laodicea but at 
C0I0688B, by the express order of the Apostle 1 The tact and delicacy 
of the Apostle's pleading for Onesimus would be nullified at one stroke 
by the demand for publication. 

(y) But uiay we not identify the letter in question with the Epistle to tJie (y) Epbe- 
Ep/ienans, which also is known to have been despatched at the same time sians. 
with the Epistle to the Colossians ? Unlike the Epistle to Philemon, it 
was addressed not to a private person but to a church or churches. If 
therefore it can be shown that the Laodiceans were the recipients, either 
alone or with others, we have found the object of our search. The argu- This is t? e 
ments in favour of this solution are reserved for the introduction to that true boIu- 
epistle. Meanwhile it is sufiicient to say that educated opinion is tending, ^^^^ 
though slowly, in this direction, and to express the belief that ulti- 
mately this view will be generally received*. 

(iii) Another wholly different identification remains to be mentioned. ^iH) The 
It was neither a lost epistle nor a Canonical epistle, thought some, but extaot ud- 
the writing which is extant under the title of the 'Epistle to the Laodi- ^nonical 
ceans/ though not generally received by the Church. Of the various tj^^Liwili- 
opinions held respecting this apocryphal letter I shall have to speak ceans. 
presently. It is sufficient here to say that the advocates of its genuineness 
fsill into two classes. Either they assign to it a place in the Canon with 
the other Epistles of St Paul, or they acquiesce in its exclusion, holding 
that the Church has authority to pronounce for or against the canonicity 
even of Apostolic writings. 

The apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans is a cento of Pauline General 
phrases strung together without any definite connexion or any clear object character 
They are taken chiefiy from the Epistle to the Philippians, but here and ^' ^^.® 
there one is borrowed elsewhere, e.g. from the Epistle to the Galatians. epistle. 
Of course it closes with an injunction to the Laodiceans to exchange 
epistles with the Colossians. The Apostle's iigunction in CoL iv. 16 
suggested the forgery, and such currency && It ever attained was due to 
the support which that passage was supposed to give to it. Unlike most 
forgeries, it had no ulterior aim. It was not framed to advance any 

^ See the introduction to the Epistle to Philemon. 
* See above p. 37. 
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particular opinions, whether heterodox or orthodox. It has no doctrioal 
peculiarities. Thus it is quite harmless, so far as fiEdsitj and stupidity 
combined can ever be regarded as harmless. 

Among the more important mss which contain this epistle are the 
following. The letters in brackets [ ] give the designations adopted in the 
apparatus of various readings which follows. 

1. FuldengU [F]. The famous MS of the Vulgate N. T. written for 
Victor Bishop of Capua, by whom it was read and corrected in the years 
546, 547 ; edited by Em. Rauke, Marburgi et Liptim 1868. The Laodicean 
Epistle occurs between Col. and i Tim. without any indication of doubtful 
authenticity, except that it has no argument or table of contents, like the 
other epistles. The scribe however has erroneously interpolated part of 
the alignment belonging to i Tim. between the title and the epistle ; see 
p. 291 sq. of Ranke's edition. 

2. Cavemii, A ics of the whole Latin Bible, at the Monastery of La 
Cava near Salerno, ascribed to the 6th or 7th or 8th century. See Veroel- 
lone Var, Lect Vtdg, Lat. BiU. i. p. Ixxxviii. Unfortunately we have no 
account of the readings in the Laodicean Epistle (for which it would be the 
most important authority after the Codex Fuldensis), except the last sen- 
tence quoted by Mai Nov. Pair. BibL i. 2. p. 63, *Kt fiicite legi Colossen- 
sium vobis.' Laod. here occurs between Col. and i Thess. (Mai p. 62). 
Dr Westcott (Smith's Diet, qfthe Bible s. y. VtUgcUe, p. 17 13) has remarked 
that the two oldest authorities for the interpolation of the three heavenly 
witnesses in i Joh. v. 7, this La Cava ms and the Spectdum published by 
Mai, also support the Laodicean Epistle (see Mai 1. c. pp. 7, 62 sq.}. The 
two phenomena are combined in another very ancient ms, Brit. Mus. Add. 
11,852, described below. 

3. Armachanut [A]. A MB of the N. T., now belonging to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and known as the *Book of Armagh.' It was written in the 
year 807, as ascertained by Bp. Graves ; see the Proceedings qf the Royal 
Irish Academy iii. pp. 316, 356. The Laodicean Epistle follows Colossians 
on fol. 138, but with the warning that Jerome denies its genuineness. The 
text of the Laodicean Epistle in this ms is not so pure as might have been 
anticipated from its antiquity. 1 owe the collation of readings which is 
given below to the kindness of Dr Reeves, who is engaged in editing the ms. 

4. Darmstadiensis [D]. A foL MS of the whole Bible, defective from 
Apoc xxii 12 to the end, now in the Grand-ducal library at Darmstadt, 
but formerly belonging to the Cathedral Library at Cologne; presented 
by Hermann Pius, Archbishop of Cologne from a.d. 890 — 925. Laod. fol- 
lows CoL A collation was made for Anger, from whom (p. 144) this account 
is taken. 

5. Bemenne no. 334 [B]. A 4to ms of miscellaneous contents, end- 
ing with the Pauline EpisUes, the last being the Epistle to the Laodiceans; 
written in the 9th cent The Laodicean Epistle is a fragment, ending with 
'Gaudete in Cbristo et preecavete sordibus in lucre' (ver. 13). This account 
18 taken by Anger from Sinner CatcU. Cod MSS. BibL Bern. i. p. 28. In 
his Addenda (p. 179) Anger gives a collation of this ms. 

6. Toletaniis [T]. A ms of the Latin Bible belonging to the Cathedral 
Library at Toledo, and written about the 8th century: see Westcott in Smith's 
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Diet, qfthe Bibie, s. t. VuigcUs p. 17 10, Vercellone Var, Leet i. p. Ixxxiv. 
sq. The readings in the Laodicean Epistle are taken from the copy of 
Palomares given in Bianchini Vind. Canofi. Script. Vulff. Lot. Edit, p^ 
cxcY (BomiB, 1740). In my first edition I had folloTved Joh. Mariana 
SchoLin Vet. et Nov. Test. p. 831 (Paris, 1620), where also this Epistle is 
printed in full from the Toledo ms. The two differ widely, and the copy 
of Mariana is obviously very inaccurate. Anger (see p. 144) does not 
mention Bianchini's copy, in tills ms Laod. follows Col. 

7. Parisiensts Keg. Lat. 3 (formerly 3562)* [Fj]. A Latin Bible, in 
one volume fol., called after Anowaretha by whom it was given to the 
monastery of Glaufeuille (St Maur), and ascribed in the printed Catalogue 
to the 9th cent Laod. fuUows Col on fol. 379. 

8. Parisiensis Beg. Lat. 6 [1\]. A us of the Latin Bible in 4 vols, 
fol., according to the Catalogue probably written in the loth cent [?]. It 
belonged formerly to the Due de Noailles. Laod. follows Col. it contains 
numerous corrections in a later hand either between the lines or in the 
margin. The two hands are distinguished as P,''^, P,*^^. 

9. ParisienM Reg. Lat. 250 (formerly 3572) [P,]. A foL us of the 
N. T., described in the Catalogue as probably belonging to the end of the 9th 
cent. Laod. follows CoL It has a few corrections in a later hand. The 
two hands are distinguished as P,*^, P,''^''^. 

These three Parisian mbs I collated myself, but I had not time to ex- 
amine them as carefully as I coidd have wished. 

I a Brit. Mtu. Add. 11,852 [G]. An important us of St Paul's 
Epistles written in the 9th cent. It formerly belonged to the monastery of 
St Gall, being one of the books with which the library there was enriched by 
Hurtmot who was Abbot from a.d. 872 to 884 or 885. Laod. follows Heb. 
and has no capitula like the other epistles. 

1 1. Brit. Mtu. Add. 10,546 [C]. A fol. us of the Vulgate, commonly 
known as 'Charlemagne's Bible,' but probably belonging to the age of 
Charles tlie Bald (t 877). Laod. stands between Heb. and Apoc It has 
no argument or capitula. 

12. Brit. Mus. Keg. L E. vii, viii [R]. An English us of the Latin 
Bible from Christ Church, Canterbury, written about the middle of the 
loth cent. Laod. follows Heb. This is the most ancient us, so far as I am 
aware, in which the epistle has capitulations. It is here given in its fullest 
form, and thus presents the earliest example of what may be called the 
modem recension. 

13. Brit Mtu. Harl. 2833, 2834 [H^]. A ms of the 13th cent written 
for the Cathedral of Angers. Laod. follows Apoc. 

The readings of the four preceding mss are taken from the collations 
in Westcott Cancm Appx. E p. 572 sq. (ed. 4). * 

14. Brit. Mu$. Harl. 3131 [H,]. A smallish 4to of the 12th cent, 
said to be of German origin, with maiiginal and interlinear glosses in some 
parts. Laod. stands between Philem. and Heb. It has no heading but 
only a red initial letter P. At the end is 'ExpL £ph» ad Laodicenses. 
Prologus ad Ebreos.' 

^ So at least I find the number given in my notes. But in Bentl, Crit. Sacr. 
p. xxzvii it is 3561. 
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1 5. Brit, MiiB. Sloane 5 39 [S]. A small foL of the 1 2th cent, eaid to be 
German. It contains St Paul's epistles with glosses. The gloss on 
CoL iv. 16 'et ea qu» est Laodicensiom etc.' runs 'qnam ego eis misiut ipsi 
micbi ut yideatis hie esse responsnuL' Laod. follows Heb., and has no 
glosses. 

The two hist iiss I collated myself 
• 16. BodL Laud. Lat. 13 (formerly 810) [L^]. A 4to ks in double 
columns of the 13th cent containing the Latin Bible. See Catal, BihL Land. 
Cod. Lat p. 10. Laod. follows Col. Notwithstanding the date of the ms, 
it gives a very ancient text of this epistla 

17. BodL Laud. Lat 8 (formerly 757) [L,]. A foL ms of the Latin 
Bible, belonging to the end of the 12th cent See Catal. BibL Laud. Cod, 
LaL p. 9. This is the same ms, which Anger describes (p. 145) as 115 C 
(its original mark), and of which he gives a collation. Laod stands between 
2 Thess. and i Tim. 

I am indebted for collations of these two Laudian ifss to the kindness 
of the Rey. J. Wordsworth, Fellow of Brasenose College. 

18. Vindob. 287 [V]. The Pauline £pp., written by Marianus Spotus 
(i.e. the Irishman), A.n. 1079. See Alter iVov. Tett ad Cod. Vindob. Greece 
Eorpr€99um 11. p. 1040 sq., Denis Cod, MSS Lat BibL Vindob. L no. Iviii, 
Zeuss Grammatica Celtica p. xviii (ed. 2). The Epistle to the Laodiceans 
is transcribed from this us by Alter 1. c p. 1067 sq. It follows Col. 

19. Trin, ColL Cantabr. B. 5. i [X]. A foL us of the Latin Bible, 
written probably in the 12th century. Laod. follows CoL I have given a 
collation of this us, because (like Brit Mus. Reg. l E. viii) it is an early 
example of the completed form. The epistle is preceded by capitnla, as 
follows. 

Incipittnt Capitula Epistolb ad Laodicenses. 

1. Paulus Apostolus pro Laodicensibus domino gratias refert et hori4i- 
tur eos ne a seductoribus decipiantur. 

2. De manifestis vinculis apostoli in quibus letatur et gaudet 

3. Monet Laodicenses apostolus ut sicut sui audierunt praesentia ita 
retineant et sine retractu faciant 

4. Hortatur apostolus Laodicenses ut fide sint firm! et quae Integra et 
vera et deo placita sunt fodant et salutatio fratrum. Expuciunt Capitu- 
la. Incipit Epistola beati Pauli Apobtoli ad Laodicenses. 

These capitulations may be compared with those given by Dr Westcott 
from Reg. i. E. viii, with which they are nearly ideuticaL 

Besides these nineteen uss, of which (with the exception of Cavemut) 
collations are given below, it may be worth while recording the following, 
as containing this epistle. 

Among the Lambeth uss are (1) no. 4, large folio, 12th or 13th cent 
Laod. stands between CoL and i Thess. (ii) no. 90, small folio, 13th or 
14th cent. Laod. stands between Col. and i Thess. without title or heading 
of any kind. Apparently a good text (iii) no. 348, 4to, 15th cent Laod. 
stands between Col. and i Thess., without heading etc. (iv) no. 544, 8vo, 
15 th cent Laod. stands between Col. and i Thess., without heading eta 
(v) no. 1 1 52, 4to, 13th or 14th cent Xaod. occupies the same position as 
in the foiur preceding uss and has no heading or title. The first and last 
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of these fire mss are collated by Dr Westoott (Canon p. 572 sq). I in- 
spected them all. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford, belonging to the Ganonici collection, 
are (i) Canon. BibL 82 (see Catal. p. 277), rery small 4to, 13th cent, con- 
taining parts of the N. T. St Paul's Epp. are at the end of the volnme, 
following Apoo. Laod. intervenes between Tit and Philem., beginning 
'Explicit epistola ad titnm. Inc!pit ad land.', and ending 'Explicit epistola 
ad laudlcenses. Incipit ad phylemonem'. (ii) Canon. BibL 7 (see CataL 
p. 251), small 4to, beginning of 14th cent, containing Ev7., Acts, Cath. 
Epp., Apoc., Paul. Epp. Laod. is at the end. (iii) Canon. Bibl. 16 {Catal. 
p. 256}, small 4to, containing the N. T., 15th cent, written by the hand 
'Stephani de Tautaldis'. Laod. follows Col. (iv) Canon. BibL 25 (CataL 
p. 258), very small 4to, mutilated, early part of the 15th cent. It contains 
a part of St Paul's Epp. (beginning in the middle of GaL) and the Apoca- 
lypse. Laod. follows Col. For information respecting these mss I am 
indebted to the Rev. J. Wordsworth. 

In the University Library, Cambridge, I have observed the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans in the following mss. (i) Dd. 5. 52 (see CataL i. p. 273), 4to, 
double columns, 14th cent Laod. is between Col. and i Thess. (ii) Eo. 
L 9 (see Catal. 11. p. 10), 4to, double columns, very small neat hand, 15 th 
cent It belonged to St Alban's. Laod. is between CoL and i Thess. 
(iii) Mm. 3. 2 (see Catal. iv. p. 174), foL, Latin Bible, double columns, i3tli 
cent Laod. is between CoL and i Thess., but the heading is 'Explicit 
epistola ad Colocenses, et hie incipit ad thesalocenses', after which Laod. 
follows immediately. At the top of the page is 'Ad Laudonenses'. 
(iv) Ee. L 16 (see Catal, il p. 16), 4to, double columns, Latin Bible, 13th 
or 14th cent The order of the N. T. is Ew., Acts, Cath. Epp., PauL Epp., 
Apoc Here Laod. is between Heb. and Rev. ; it is treated like the other 
books, except that it has no prologua 

In the College Libraries at Cambridge I have accidentally noticed the 
following MSS as containing the epistle; for I have not undertaken any 
systematic search, (i) St Peter's, O. 4. 6, foL, 2 columns, 13th cent, Latin 
Bible. The order of the N. T. is Ew., Acts, Cath. Epp., Paul Epp., Apoc. 
The Epistle to the Laodiceans is between Heb. and Apoc. (ii) Sidney A. 
5. II, foL, 2 columns, Latin Bible, 13th cent The order of the N. T. is 
Ew., PauL Epp., Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc. ; and Laod. is between 2 Thess. 
and I TiuL (iii) Emman. 2 .1. 6, lar^ge fol., Latin Bible, early 14th cent The 
order of the N. T. is different from the last, being Ew., Acts, Cath. Epp., 
PauL Epp., Apoc. ; but Laod. is in the same position, between 2 Thess. and 
I Tim. 

Notice of a few other mss, in which this epistle occurs, will be found 
in Hody de Bibl, Text, Orig, p. 664, and in Anger p. 145 sq. 

This list, slight and partial as it is, will serve to show the wide circula- 
tion of the Laodicean Epistle. At the same time it will have been ob- 
served that its position varies very considerably in different copies. 

(i) The most common position is immediately after Colossians, as the 
notice in Col. iv. 16 would suggest This is its place in the most ancient 
authorities, o.g. tlie Fuld% La Cava, and Toledo mss, and the Book of 
Armagh. 
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(ii) Another position is after 2 Tbess. So Laud. Lat 8, Sidn. A. 5. ir, 
Emman. 2. i. 6: see also mss in Hody Bibl, Text Grig. p. 664. It must 
be remembered that in the Latin Bibles the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
sometimes precede and sometimes follow the Epistle to the Golossians. 
Honce we get three arrangements in different hss; (i) i, 2 Thess^ CoL 
Laod.; (2) Col., Laod., i, 2 Thess.; (3) CoL, i, 2 Thess.. Laod. 

(iii) It occurs at least in one instance between Titus and Philemon ; 
Oxon. Bodl. Canon. 82. Mai also {Nov. Patr. Bibl. i. 2. p. 63) men- 
tions a 'very ancient ms', in which it stands between Titus and i John ; 
but he does not say how Titus and i John appear in such close neighbour- 
hood. 

(iv) Again it follows Philemon in Brit Mus. HarL 3 131. This also 
nmst have been its position in the Latin ms which the scribe of the Codex 
Boemerianus had before him : see above p. 280. 

(v) Another and somewhat common position is after Hebrews; e.g. 
Brit Mus. Add. 11,852, Add. 10,546, Reg. i. R viii, Sloane 539, Camb. 
Univ. Ee. i. 16, Pet O. 4. 6. See also Hody 1. c. 

(vi) It is frequently placed at the end of the New Testament, and so 
after the Apocalypse when the Apocalypse comes last, e.g. HarL 2833, 
Sometimes the Pauline Epistles follow the Apocalypse, so that Laod. occurs 
at the end at once of the Pauline Epistles and of the N. T.; e.g. BodL 
Canon. Lat 7. 

Other exceptional positions, e. g. after Galatians or after 3 John, are 
found in versions and printed texts (see Anger p. 143) ; bat no authority 
of Latin mss is quoted for them. 

The Codex FuldenHs, besides being the oldest HS, is also by &r the 
most trustworthy. In some instances indeed a true reading may be pre- 
served in later mss, where it has a false one; but such cases are rara 
The text however was already corrupt in several places at this time; 
and the variations in the later mss are most frequently attempts of the 
scribes to render it intelligible by alteration or ampliOcation. Such 
for instance is the case with the mutilated reading 'quod est'(ver. 13), 
which is amplified, even as early as the Book of Armagh, into 'quod- 
cunque optimum est', though there can be little doubt that the expression 
represents to \oiir6v of Phil. iiL 2, and the missing word therefore is 'reli- 
quum*. The greatest contrast to F is presented by such mss as BX, where 
the epistie has not only been filled out to the amplest proportions, but also 
supplied with a complete set of capitulations like the Canonical books. 
Though for this reason these two mss have no great value, yet they are 
interesting as being among the oldest which give the amplified text, and I 
have therefore added a collation of them. On the other hand some much 
later mss, especially L^, preserve a very ancient text, which closely resem- 
bles that of F.i 

^ The epistle has been critically In the apparatus of various readings, 

edited hy kngCT Laodicenerbrief p. 1^$ which is subjoined to the epistle, I 

sq. andWestcott Canon App. E. p. 571. have not attempted to give such mi- 

I have already expressed my obligations nute differences of spelling as e and ae, 

to both these writers for their coUa- or e and t {Ltwdieia, LaodiHa), nor is 

tions of 1ZS& the punctuation of the mss noted. 
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AD LAODICENSES. 

Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibns neque per hominem sed per Text of the 
Ihesiim Christum, fratribus qui sunt Laodiciae. 'Gratia vobis at pax ®P*^"®' 
a Deo patre et Domino Ihesu Chnsto. 

'Gratias ago Christo per omnem orationem meam, quod perma- 
nentes estia in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, promissnm ex- 
pectantes in diem iudiciL ^ Neque destituant yos quorundam vanilo- 
quia insinuantium, ut roe avertant a veritate erangelii quod a me 
praedicatur. '£t nunc faciet Deus \\t qui sunt ex me ad profectum 
veritatis evangelii deservientes et facientes benignitatem operum quae 
salutis Titae aetemae. 

'Et nunc palam sunt vincula mea quae patior in Christo ; quibus 

Ino. ad laodicenses F; Incipit epistola ad laodicenses (laudioenses P,R) 
BDTFiPaPsCBHjSY ; Epistola ad laodicenses M ({/ this heading be not dm to the 
editor) ; Incipit epistola panli ad laodicenses GH^ ; Incipit epistola beati pauli 
ad laodicenses X ; Incipit aepistola ad laudicenses sed hirtmimnB earn negat 
esse panli A : no heading in L^L^H^ 

apostolus] om, TM. hominibns] homine G. ihesnm ohristnm] ohristnm 
ihesnm T. christnm] add. ' et denm patrem omnipotentem qni susoitayit enm 
a mortnis ' BX. fratribns qni snnt] his qni snnt fratribus A. For fratribns 
B has fratrefl. laodiciae] landooiae T ; ladoicie L ; laudaciae A ; landiciae B ; 
laodiceae B. 

2. patre] et patre nostro L^ ; patre nostro H^H^SM ; nostro A. domino] 
add, nostro P^PgRGL,. 

3. christo] deo meo DP^PsPjCL^ ; deo meo et christo ihesn BX. meam] 
memoriam M. permanentes estis] estis permanentes AGB. in operibus 
eius] in operibus bonis H^HsS ; om, BDTPiP,P,CM. promissnm ezpectantes] 
promisBum speotantes T;et promissnm ezpectantes M; promissionem ezpec- 
tantes y ; sperantes promissionem AG ; sperantes promissnm BX. diem] die 
BTDPiPjGCBHiHjSLiYMX. iudicu] iudioationis GBX. 

4. neque] add, enim B. destituant] distituant A ; destituunt H^ ; 
destituat M, Spec. ; destitnit DTP^PjCM; distitnit B ; destitui P,. Taniloquia] 
yaniloquentia BDTPjP,PgGGVM ; vaneloquentia, Spec. insinuantium] 
insinuantium se GM ; insanientium Hj^S. ut] sed ut BAT ; sed peto ne B ; 
seductorem ne X. avertant] Spec. ; erertant FTML, ; evertent B. evangelii] 
aeyanguelii A {and so below), 

5. et nunc.Teritatis evangelii] om. L. faciet deus] deus faciet AG. 
nt] add, sint G. qui] que {altered from qni) Pj* (or P,**). me] add, per- 
yeniant TM ; add. proficiant Y. ad profectum] imperfeotum A; ad perfeetum 
B ; in profectum G. yeritatis evangelii] evangelii veritatis V. deservientes] 
add. sint P,**p3**HjHaS. For deservientes BX have del servientes. et faci- 
entes] repeated in L,. opemm] eomm BX ; operapi T ; opera L^. guae] 
om. M; add, sunt AP,**GOBH|H,SYX. Jt is impossible to say in many cases 
whether a scribe intended operum quae or operumque. Banhe prints operum- 
que in F. salutis] add, L^. 

6. nunc] nd=non L,. palam sunt] sunt palam G ; stmt (om. palam) A 
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Textof the laetor et' gandeo. *Et hoc mihi est ad salutem perpetuam ; quod 

epigtle. ipsum factum orationibus vestris et administrante Spiritu sancto, 

sive per vitam sire per mortem. 'Est enim mihi vivere in Christo 

et mori gaudium. '£t id ipsum in vobis faciet miserioordia sua, ut^ 

eandem dilectionem habeatis et sitis unianimes. 

'^Ei^o, dilectissimi, ut audistis praesentia mei, ita retinete et fiicite 
in timore Dei, et erit vobis Tita in aetemum : "Est eniui Deus qui 
operatur in vos. *'Et facite sine retractu quaecumque facitis. 

''Et quod est [reliquum], dilectissimi, gaudete in Christo; et prae- 
cavete sordidos in lucro. '^Omnes sint petitiones vestrae palam apud 
Deum ; et estote firmi in sensu ChristL ''£t quae Integra et vera et 

Christo] add. Ihesn (iesa) DV^fifiTSL qnibos] in qniboB TBMP,. 

et] at G. 

7. mihi] miofai H^S {and to below) ; enim (/or mihi) M. faetnm] fletnm 
TL,M ; faotmn est P,**HjS. orationibus] operationibns B. vestris] meis 
DPj. et] est TM : om. GBL^X. administrante spiritu sancto] adminis- 
trantem {or ad ministrantem) spiritnm sanctum FBTL,; amministrante 
Bpiritum sanctum DCP^P,* {but there it an eraeure in Pj). For administrante 
LjX have amministrante; and for spiritu sancto G transpotet and readt sancto 
spiritu. per mortem] mortem {om. per) Hj. 

8. mihi] om. M. vivere] vivere yita DTPiP^PjCVHiHaS ; vere vita 
FLjBMX ; vera vita B ; vere {altered into vivere prima manu) vita L,. gaudium] 
lucrum et gaudium A ; gaudium ut lucrum H^,** ; gaudium vel lucrum H^S. 

9. et] qui V. id ipsum] in ipsum FBL, ; in idipsum L^Y ; ipsum TP9GM ; 
ipse AHjHtSBX. in vobis] vobis P, ; in nobis H^ miserioordia sua] 
miserioordiam suam FBDAPiPiPsCH^HiBSVLiLgX {but written miserioordia 
sua in teveral catet). et] om. L^; at Y. unianimes] unanimes BDTP| 
P,P,GCHiBLiL,YMSX. 

10. ergo] ego H,. ut] et L,. praesentia mei] praesentiam ei DP ; 
praesentiam mei T ; praesentiam G** ; in praesentia mei P,** ; praesentiam 
mihi M; presenoiam eios L9; praesentiam dei A; praasentiam domini (dni) 
P/*HiH,S. ita] om. DPiP,»*P,CX. retinete] retinere A. in] cum TM ; 
om. B. timore] timorem AB. dei] domini H^S. vita] pax et vita BX. 
in aetemum] in aetemo A ; in aetema G* ; aetema (etema) G**PL|. 

1 1. enim] om. B. vos] vobis GATHiHgSBYPa** (or P,*) P,**MX. 

I a. retractu] retractatu BPfBLt ; retractatione AGY ; tractu T ; reatu H^S. 
In Pg** ut peccato it added ; in Hg t pecoato. quaecumque] quodcumque 

TM. 

13. quod est reliquum] quod eet PBTDPiP/P,*BCLiL,MX ; quod est opti- 
mum GH|H,SY ; quodcunque optimum est A ; quodcunque est obtimum 
Pa**; qnod bonumestPg** : seep. 390. dilectissimi] dilectissime B. christo] 
domino DP^PsPsCX. sordidos] add, omnes Pa**HiHaS; add. homines A. 
in] ut Lj. lucro] lucrum BX. 

14. omnes] in omnibus G; homines {attached to the preceding tentenee) 
TM. petitiones] petiones T. sint] omitted here and placed after palam 
HjS. apud] aput F; ante AG. deum] dominum A. estote] stote T. 
fiimi In sensu christi] sensu firm! in christo ihesa B. 

15. quae] add. sunt B. Integra] intigra A. vera] add. sunt DP^PfP, 
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pudica et iusta et amabilia, &cite. ^'Et quae audistis et accepistis in Text of the 
corde retinete ; et erit vobis pax. ®^" ®* 

'^Salutant vos sanctL 

'° Gratia Domini Ihesu cum spiritu vestro. 

^Et fiacite legi ColoseDsibus et Coloseusium Tobis. 

GYX. pudica et insta] insta et pudica B. insta] insta et casta AGY ; 
casta et insta F2**HiHgS. amabilia] add. sunt THj^H^SM ; add. et sancta 
BX. 

16. audistis] add. et vidistis L,. accepistis] accipistis A. pax] <idd. 
ver. 17, salntate oxxmes fratres (sanctos /or tratres GY) in osoulo sancto AGPg*^ 
HiHjSBVX. 

18. sancti] omnes sancti AGBH^SVX; sancti omnes H^; add, in chiisto 
ihesaBX. 

19. domini ihesn] domini nostii ihesu ^esu) christi DTAPiPyPsCK/HiH^S 
VMBX. 

10. et] add. hanc H^HsSPa**. legi] add. epistolam L^Ps**'. colosen- 
sibus et] owi. FTDPjPg*PgCVLjL^ They are also omitted in the La Cava MS ; 
see above p. 282. colosensiumj add. epistolam L,. The words colosensibus, 
colosensium, are commonly written with a single s, more especially in the oldest 
MSS. In Lj the form is diolosensium. 

The last sentence et facite etc. is entirely omitted in M. In BX it is ex* 
ponded into et facite legi colosensibus hanc epistolam et colosensium (colosen- 
sibus B) Tos legit& deus autem et pater domini nostri ihesu chiisti custodiat 
vos immaoulatos in chiisto ihesu oui est honor et gloria in secula ^seculorum. 
amen. 

Subscriptions, Explicit PaPgHi ; Exp. ad laodioenses F ; Explicit epistola 
ad laodioenses (laudicenses B) DP^GCHaSBYX ; Finis T. There U no sub- 
scriptUm in AL^L^ and none is given jf^or M. 

The following notes are added for the sake of elucidating one or two Notes on 
points of difficulty in the text or interpretation of the epistle. ^^ ^P^^ 

4 Neque] This is. the passage quoted in the Speculum § 50 published by 
llai Nov. Patr. Bibl. i. 2. p. 62 sq., 'Item ad Laodicenses: Neque destitoat 
TOS quorundam vaneloquentia {m) insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate 
evangelii quod a me praedicatur'. We ought possibly to adopt the reading 
'de8titnat...vamloquentia' of this and other old mss in preferenoe to the 
'destituant...vaniloquia'of F. 'Yaniloquium' however is the rendering of 
/MircuoXoyca I Tim. i. 6, and is supported by such analogies as inaniloquium, 
maliloquium, multiloquium, stultiloquium, etc j see Hagen ^prachL Erorter, 
zur FtUgata p. 74, Roensoh Das Neue Testament Tertullians p. 710. 

destituant] Properly * leave in the lurdi* and so ^ciieat\ ^begtdle\ e.g. 
Cic. pro Rose Am. 40 Mnduxit, docepit, destituit, adversariis tradidit) omni 
fraude et per6dia fefellit' In Heb. ix. 26 tU dAirria-iv rrjs dfiapTias is trans- 
lated 'ad destitutionem peccati'. The original here may have been c^aira- 
rr/o-tfo-iv or oBtrricrwriv, insinuantium] In late Latin this word means 

little more than 'to communicate', 'to inculcate', 'to teach': see the refer- 
ences in Boensch Itala u. VtUgcUa p. 3S7, Heomann Handlexioon des 
rOmuchsn Reckts s. v., Ducange Glossarium s. v. So too ^nsinuator' Ter- 
tuU. ad Nat. u. i, 'insinuatrix' August Ep. no (n. p. 317). In Acts 
xvii 3 it is the rendering of napariBtfAtvot. 

COL. 19 
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Notes on 5 at qui sunt etc.] The passage, as it stands^ is obviooBly corrapt ; and 
the epis- a comparison with PhiL L 12 rh kot c/4^ ftSKkov c2r wpoKomip rov evay 
y€kiov €Xij\v0fv seems to reveal the nature <^ the corruption, (i) For 
'qui' we should probably read 'qusd', which indeed is found in some 
late Mss of no authority. (2) There is a lacuna somewhere in the sen- 
tence, probably after 'eTangelif. The orig^al therefore would run in this 
form 'ut qu» sunt ex me ad profectum veritatis [eYeniant]...de8erneiites 
eta', the participles belonging to a separate sentence of which the beginning 
is lost The supplements 'perveniant', 'proficiant', found in some mss give 
the right sense, though perhaps they are conjecturaL The Vulgate of Phil, 
i. 12 is 'quse circa me sunt magis ad profectum venerunt cTangelii'. In the 
latter part of the verse it is impossible in many cases to say whether a 
MS intends 'operum quae' or 'operumque'; but the former is probably 
correct, as representing tfpycip r»v Tijs (rtmipias : unless indeed this sen- 
tence also is corrupt or mutilated. 

7 administrante etc.] Considering the diversity of readings here, we 
may perhaps venture on the emendation 'administratione spiritus sancti', 
as this more closely resembles the passage on which our text is founded, 
PhiL L 19 diA Tfjt v/Mov dfi;<rf «»( xol twixopriylas rov irrevfuirop cr.X. 

12 retractu] 'wavering\ ^hesitation'. For this sense of 'retractare', 
*to rehandle, discuss', and so 'to question, hesitate', and even 'to shirk', 
' decline', see Oehler TertuUian, index p. cxciii, Roensch N, T. Tertullians 
p. 669, Ducange Gtossarium 8.V.: comp. e.g. Iren. v. 11. i 'ne relinqueretar 
qusBstio his qui infideliter retractant de eo'. So 'retractator' is equivalent 
to ' detractator' in Tert d^ J^un. 15 ' retractatores hi^us officii' (see 
Oehler's note); and in i Sam. xiv. 39 'absque retractatione morietur' is the 
rendering of 'dying he shall die', Bavdr^ airoBa»€irai, Here the expression 
probably represents x»pW.. .dioXoyurfuSv of PhiL iL 14, which in the Old Latin 
is 'sine...detractionibus'. All iHiree forms occur, retraetus (Tert Scarp, i\ 
retractatus (Tert Apol. 4, adv. Mare, 1 1, v. 3, adv, Prax, 2, and frequmtly), 
retractatio (Cic. Tumc. v. 29, 'sine retractatione' and so frequently; i Sam. 
L a). Here 'retraetus' muat be preferred, both as being the least common 
form and as having the highest mb authority. In Tert Scorp. i however 
it ia not used in this same sense. 

13 quod est reliquum] I have already spoken of this passage, p. 286, and 
shall have to speak of it again, p. 291. The oldest and most trustworthy 
MSB have simply 'quod est'. The word 'reliqnum' must be supplied, as 
Anger truly discerned (p. 163) ; for the passage is taken from PhiL iiL i ro 
XociriSv, ildcX^/ fiov, x^^P^^ ^^ Kvpi^, See the Vulgate translation of r^ 
Xoiirop in i Cor. viL 29. Later and less trustworthy authorities supply 
'optimum' or 'bonum'. 

14 in sensu Christi] 'm the mind qf CTuriit*: for in i Cor. iL 16 poup 
XpioTov is rendered 'sensnm Christi'. 

20 fadte legi eta] Though the words 'Colosensibns et' are wanting in 
very many of the anthorities which are elsewhere most trustworthy, yet I 
have felt justified in retaining them with other respectable copies, because 
(i) The homceoteleuton would account for their omission even in very an- 
cient MSB; (2) The ^parallelism with'CoL iv. 16 requires their insertiim; 
(3} The insertion is not like the device of a Latin scribe, who would hardly 
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hare raanipalated the sentence into a foim which savoon so strongly of a 
Greek original. 

It is the general, though not universal, opinion that this eji^tlo was al- Theory of 
tcigether a forgery of the Western Church > ; and consequently that the ^ 9^^^ 
Latin is not a translation from a lost Greek original, but preserves the ^^^^ged. 
earliest form of the epistle. Though the forgery doubtless attained its 
widest circulation in the West, there are^ I venture to think, strong reasons 
for dissenting from this opinion. 

If we read the epistle in its most authentic form, divested of the addi- Frequent 
tions contributed by the later mss, we are struck with its cramped style. GrecismB 
Altogether it has not the run of a Latin original And, when we come to ^-^^ 
examine it in detail, we find that this constraint is due veiy largdy to the ^^^^ 
fetters imposed by dose adherence to Greek idiom. Thus for instance we 
have ver. 5 *qut [or gtuxi] iunt em ms', ol [or ra\ ^( ifiov ; operum qua 
fcduHB, tfpymp rwv rrjf o-tarrfplat ; ver. 6 polam tinctila mea qucB paHar, 
ffxnftpoi ol f^irfiol ftov olt vwofUim ; ver, 13 iordidcm in luerOj cdtrxpoKffibiU ; 
ver. 10 etfadU legi Goioientibui M Chloieiuitim wbUy xol wot^trart ttKi roU 
KoKaa^o-atvmr iofoyvwr^ tuii 1} KoXmrauimp t»a [xttl] v/uy. It is quite 
possible indeed that parallds for some of these anomalies may be found in 
Latin writera. Thus Tert c Mare. i. 33 * redundantia jurtitin super #m- 
barum et PhariiCBorum' is quoted to illustrate the genitive 'C<^osensium' 
ver.2o.> The Greek cast however is not confined to one or two expressions 
but extends to the whole letter. 

But a yet stronger argument in &vour of a Greek original remains. It differs 
This epistle, as we saw, is a cento of passages from 8t Paul If it had been ^^^ 
written originally in Latin, we should expect to find that the passages were Qi^Latin 
taken directly from the Latin versions. This however is not the case. Thus and Vul- 
compare ver. 6 *palam sunt vincula mea ' with Phil. i. 13 'ut vincnla mea gate Ver- 
manifeita fierent': ver. 7 ' orationibu9 testrU et adminietrante spiritu "^^^> 
sancto* [(idfmnistraiione spiritus sancti'7] with Phil. L 19 *per testram 
obsecratumem (V. oraHonem) et eulnninutrcUuytiem spiritus sancti*; ver. 9 
'ut eandem dileetionem habeatis et sitis unianimes' with PhiL ii 2 'ean- 
dem earitatem habentes, unanimes'; ver. 10 * ergo^ dilectisshni, ut audiitii 
pnB8entiamei../aat0tn timore' with PhiL iL 12 'Propter quod (Y. Itaqtie) 
dilectissimi mihi (Y. eharienmi mei) sicut semper obattdietie (Y. obedie- 
tif)...pr8e8entia (Y.in praesentia) mei,.. cum timore (Y. metu)...operaminV; 
ver. 1 1, 12 * Eet enim Deus qui operatnr in vos (v. L vobis). £t fadte sine 
retractu qufocumque facitis' with Phil. ii. 13, 14 Deus enim eit qui operatur 
in vobis... Omnia autem facite saie...detractionib}M (Y.hcentationUftuy; 
ver. 13 ' qttod est [reliquum], dilectissimi, gaudete in Christo et prceeavete * 
with PhiL iii. i,2*de cmtero, fratres mei, gaudete in Domino... Fidete' ; ib. 
*iordido8 in luero* with the Latin renderings of aUrxffoictpMf i Tim. til 8 
* turpUueroe* (Y. Uurpeluarum eectanOee^ tdtrxptuctpbrj Tit L 7 turpi' 

1 6.g. Anger Laodieenerbrief p. 141 mm qoidrady qui testetur eam a se 
sq., Westoott Canon p. 454 sq. (ed. 4). lectamf' The aoouraoy of this state- 
Erasmus asks boldly, 'Qui f actum est ment will be tested presently, 
at hsBo epistolfl apnd Latinos eztet, ' Anger p. 165. 
com nnUns sit apud GrflBCos, ne vete- 

19—2 
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lucrum (Y. Uurpi9 lueri cupidum^); yen 14 'sint pelitiones vestrse 
palam apud Beam' with PhiL It. 6 ^posttiMionet (V* petitiones) yestre 
innotescant apud Deoin'; yer. 20 'facite legi Colosensibns et Colofennum 
vobis* with Col. iy. 16 * facite tU et in Laodicensiom eocleeia legaiur et earn 
qucB Laodicentium (uss Laodiclam) Bit ut (om. Y.) vo9 leg€UU\ These 
Thug in- examples tell their own tale. The occasional resemblances to the Latin 
temal Yersion are easily explained on the ground that reminiscences of this 
yersion would naturally occur to the translator of the epistle. The 
habitual diyergences from it are only accounted for on the hypothesis that 
the original compiler was better acquainted with the New Testament in 
Greek than in Latin, and therefore presumably that he wrote in Greek. 
And, if we are led to this conclusion by an examination of the epistle 
to"^^°^ itself, we shall find it confirmed by an appeal to external testimony, 
same ef- There is ample eyidence that a spurious Epistle to the Laodioeans was 
feot. known to Greek writers, as well as Latin, at a sufficiently early date. A 

[Mnrato< mention of such an epistle occurs as early as the Muratorian Fragment on 
"^n^' the Canon (about a.i>. 170}, where the writer speaks of two letters, one to 
mentj. ^^ Laodiceans and another to the Alexandrians, as circulated under the 
name of Paul^. The bearing of the words howeyer is uncertain. He may 
be referring to the Marcionite recension of the canonical Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which was entitled by that heretic an epistle to the Laodiceans*. 
Or, if this explanation of his words be not correct (as perhaps it is not), 
still we should not feel justified in assuming that he is referring to the ex- 
tant apocryphal epistla Indeed we should hardly expect that an epistle 
of this character would be written and drculated at so early a date. The 
reference in CoL iy. 16 offered a strong temptation to the forger, and probsr 



^ Canon Murat, p. 47 (ed. TregeUes). 
The passage stands in the us, *Fertixr 
etiam ad Laudecenses alia ad Alezan- 
drinoB Pauli nomine finote ad heresem 
Mardonis et alia plara que in oatho- 
licam edesiam reoepi non potest.' 
There is obyioasly some oorraption in 
the text. One yery simple emenda- 
tion is the repetition of * alia*, so that 
the words would run 'ad Laudieenses 
alia, alia ad Alezandrinos*. In this 
case finote (=finoteB) might refer to 
the two epistles first mentioned, and 
the Latin would construe intelligibly. 
The writing described as 'ad Laodl- 
censes alia' might then be the Epistle 
to the Ephesians under its Marcionite 
title, the writer probably not having 
any personal knowledge of it, but sup- 
posing from its name that it was a dif- 
ferent and a forged writing. Bat what 
can then be the meaning of 'alia ad 
Alexandrinos'? Is it, as some haye 
thought, the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
But this could not under any circum- 



stances be described as 'fincta ad hie- 
resem Marcionis', eyen though we 
should strain the meaning of the 
preposition and interpret the words 
' <igatnit the heresy of Marcion'. And 
again our knowledge of Marcion's Ca. 
non is far too full to admit the hypo- 
thesis that it included a spurious Epi- 
stle to the Alexandrians, of which no 
notice is elsewhere preseryed. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that 
there is a hiatus here, as in other 
places of this fragment, probably after 
'Pauli nomine' ; and 'fincte ' wiU then 
refer not to the two epistles named 
before, but to the mutilated epistles 
of Mardon's Canon which he had 
'tampered with to adapt them to his 
heresy'. In this case the letter 'ad 
Laudieenses' may refer to our apoczy- 
phal epistle or to some earlier for- 
gery. 

' See the Introduction to the Epi- 
stle to the Ephesians. 
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bly more than one nnscmpulous person was induced by it to try his hand at 

falslBcation^. But, however this may be, it seems dear that before the close 

of the fourth century our epistle was largely circulated in the East and West 

alike. ' Certain persons ', writes Jerome in his account of St Paul, ' read Jerome. 

also an Epistle to the Laodiceans, but it is rejected by all^^ No doubt is 

entertained that this father refers to our epistia If then we find that Theodore. 

about the same time Theodore of Mopsuestia also mentions an Epistle to 

the Laodiceans, which he condemns as spurious', it is a reasonable inference 

that the same writing is meant In this he is foHowed by Theodoret'* ; and Theodoret. 

indeed the interpretations of Col. iv. 16 giTon by the Greek Fathers of this 

age were largely influenced, as we have seen, by the presence of the spurious 

epistle which they were anxious to discredit'. Even two or three centuries 

later the epistle seems to have been read in the East. At the Second and Coim- 

Council of Nicsea (a.d. 787) it was found necessary to warn people against ^^? 

' a forged Epistle to the Laodioeans ' which was ' circulated, having a place 

in some copies of the Apostle ^' 

The Epistle to the Laodiceans then in the original Greek would run The Greek 
somewhat as foDows^ : restored. 

nPOZ AAOAIKEAZ. 
•HAYAOZ AnocToAoc oyk An' ANGpajnwN o^Ae Ai* ANGpcbnoY ' GaL i. i. 

diKhi AlA 'IhCOY XpiCTOf, ToTc AA€A(t)0Tc TO?C OYCIN In AAOAlKeiA. 

'^XApic ymTn kai eiphJNH And 0€of nATpdc kai Kypi'oy 'Ihcoy *Gal. i. 3; 

V «« Phil, i 3. 

XpiCTOY. 



^ Timothens, who became Patriarch 
of Constantinople in 511, while still a 
presbyter includes in a list of apocry- 
phal works forged by the Manicheans ^ 
TTtrreKcuSeKdni [i.e. roO Hai^Xov] wpbs 
AaodiKcTs iiriffTo\i^t Meursep. 117 (quoted 
by Fabricius, Cod, Apocr. N, T, i. 
p. 139). Anger (p. 97) suggests that 
there is a confusion of the Marcionltes 
and Manicheans here. I am disposed 
to think that Timotheus recklessly 
credits the Manicheans with several 
forgeries of which they were innocent^ 
among others with our apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans. Still it is 
possible that there was another Lao- 
dicean Epistle forged by these heretics 
to support their peculiar tenets. 

• Vir. Ill, 5 (u, p. 84o)*Leguntqm- 
dam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omni- 
bus exploditur'. 

> The passage is quoted above,, p. 
575, note I. 

* Tu4t {fwiXafiop Kol vp6t AaoBtxias 
aMp yrypcL4>4pcu' aMKO. rolyup koL 



irpoir<f>4pov<n TreTrXafffUpi^ hrttrroK'/iv, 

^ Anger (p. 143) argues against a 
Greek original on the ground that the 
Eastern Church, unlike the Latin, did 
not generally interpret Col. iv. 16 as 
meaning an epistle written to the Lao- 
diceans. The fact is true, but the in- 
ference is wrong, as the language of 
the Greek commentators themselves 
shows. 

• Act. Ti. Tom. V (Labbe vin. p. 
T135 ed. Colet.) koX 7dp rod 6dw iLxc 
arbisov irpbs Aao&xctt ^prrtu irKoffr^ 
iTTurroMi iv net /3/j9Xo(t toO dToerbXov 
iyK€ifi4vrif i)y ol irar4pes ^nQv dreboxl- 
fMcop us airrov dXXor/afay. 

^ A Greek yersion is given in Elias 
Butter's Polyglott New Testament 
(Noreb. 1599) : see Anger p. 147, note g. 
But I have retranslated the epistle 
anew, introducing tiie Pauline passages, 
of which it is almost entirely made up, 
OS they stand in the Greek Testament 
The references are given in the mar- 
gin. 
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Pha i 3. **'EYXApiCTa) TUi XpNCTOk €N tUcH A6HC6I MOY, 6t\ €CTe CN AYT<|> 

^Pe7iL Q- '^^NONTCC KA*I npOCKApTCpofNTeC ToTc IpfOIC AYTOY, ^AnCKACXOMCNOI 

lii 7; cf. T^lN InArrcAiAN •eic HMepAN Kpicecoc. 

iTim. i.6. ^AAhA^ ymac l£An<xTHaociN WtaioAohai TiNoiN AiAackJntcon 

aTim.iT. 4. f^^ fj^TTOCTpeycociN y^aac An6 'tAc aAhBciac 'toy CYArreAi'oY toy 

Gal. ii. 5, '14. cfArreAice^NTOc YH eMof. 'kai NfN noiHcei 6 0e6c Tna ^ta el 

(?^85'' ^**^^ ^'^ npOKOntlN THC AAHOeiAC TOY €YArreAlOY • • • AATpCYONT€C 

* Phil. L la. KAI nOIOYNTCC Yf>HCl6THTdi IppCON ToiN THC COiTHpiAC [kai] THC 

PldL i. 13. AICONIOY ZCOAC. *KAt NYN ^(t>AN€poi 01 ACCMOl' MOYi ofc ipHOM^NCO €N 

cf Phii\. iV ^P'^^V' ^'^ oTc ""X^'^'P^ ^^^ ArAAAia)MAI. 'kai "TOYTO eCTIN MOI €IC 

Phil, i. 19. CO>THpi'AN aTAION, KAJ AH^BH AIA THC YMCON A€^C€0>C KAI CHIXOpH- 

Phil. i. ao. f-IAC nweYMATOC AflOY, **€rT€ AlA ZCOHC cfTC AlA SANATOY. ®^€Moi fAp 

TO ZHN €N XplCT<|) KAI TO AnOSANCIN X^pA. KAI TO AYTO HOIHCCI [KAiJ 

Phil, it a. €N YM?N AlA TOY CAeOYC AYTOY, TnA **THN AYTHN AfAnHN €XHT€, GYM- 

PhiL ii la. ^YX^' ONTeC. "'COCTC, AfAnHTOl', KAdcbc YHHKOYCATe €N TH HApOYCIA 

a Thess. ii 5 MOYi ofTOic 'MNHMONeYONTec M€TA (t)6B0Y KYpi'oY cprA'zecOe, kaj 

Phil. ^13. ^^^^' Y**"^ ^^" ^'^ 'r^'*' AlCONA* *0eOC TAP €CTIN O eN€prO>N fcN 
Phil. ii. 14. ymTn. "kai *nOieTT€ X^pic AlAAonCMciN ""O Tl €AN noifiTC. 
Phiiiil. "Ka^ 't6 AOindN, AfAnHTOI, X<5^''P€T6 €N XpiCTcJ). BA^Tr€T€ At 

M Tiin.iii 8; jq^^ "AlcxpoKepAcTc. "^n^iNTA ta aithmata ymcon rNO>piz^cea> npdc 
* Phil. IV. 6. TON Qe6t4, KAI ^'lApAToi pNecGe In ''tcJ) no! toy XpicTof. "**oca tc 

I Cor. a i6.^^^*^^"P^ ^^^ AAhOA KAI C6MNA KAI AlKAIA KAI npOC(t)lAft, TAYTA 
Phiiiv.8,9. npACCCTe **A KAI HK0YCAT6 KAI HApcAABETe, CN TH KApAlA KpAT€?Te, 

KAI H elpHNH ICTAI M6O' Y^oSn. 
Phil. iv. aa. "''AcHAZONTAI Y^AC 01 AHOI. 

Phii iv. a3. "'*H x^P*c TOY KYpioY *Ihcoy XpicToy m€ta Tof nneYMAToc 

YMcSn. 

« Col. iv. 16. *°-^KAI nOIHCAT€ FnA TOIC KoAACCACf CIN ANAfNO^COH, KAI H ToiN 

KoAACCA^O>N TnA KAI YM?N. 

Scanty cir- But, tfaoagli written originally in Greek, it was not among Greek (^irist- 

oulationin ians that this epistle attained its widest circulation. In the latter part of 

the East, 4|jg g^ji century indeed, when the Second Council of Nicaea met, it had found 

its way into some copies of St Paul's Epistles ^ But the denunciation of 

this Council seems to have been effective in securing its ultimate exclusion. 

We discover no traces of it in any extant Greek hb, with the very doubtful 

bat wide exception which has already been considered'^ But in the Latin Church 

diffusion the case was different. St Jerome, as we saw, had pronounced very de- 

w ^^i <^^dedly against it Yet even his authority was not sufficient to stamp it 

^ Quoted above, p. a93, note 6. ' See above, p. 379 sq. 
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out At least as early as the sixth centoxy it found a place in some copies 
of the Latin Bibles : and before the dose of that century its gennineness was 
affirmed by perhaps the most influential theologian whom the Latin Ohnrch 
prodnced during the eleyen centuries which elapsed between the age of 
Jerome and Augustine and the era of the Reformation. Gregory the Great Gregory 
did not indeed affirm its canonidty. He pronounced that the Church had ^® Great. 
restricted the canonical Epistles of St Paul to fourteen, and he found a 
mystical explanation of this limitation in the number itself^ whidi was at- 
tained by adding the number of the Commandments to the number of the 
Gospels and thus fitly represented the teaching of the Apostle whidi com- 
bines the two^ But at the same time he states that the Apostle wrote 
fifteen ; and, though he does not mention the Epistle to the Laodiceans by 
name, there can be little doubt that he intended to indude this as his 
fifteenth epistle, and that his words were rightly understood by subsequent 
writers as affirming its Pauline authorship. The influence of this great 
name is perceptible in the statements of hiter writers. Baymo of Halber- ^^^^ ^^ 
stadt^ who died a.i>. 853, commenting on CoL iy. 16, says, The Apostle 'en^ ^^t^' 
joins the Laodicean Epistle to be read to the Colossians, because though it 
is reiy short and is not reckoned in the Canon, yet still it has some use'*. 
And between two or three centuries later Henrey of Dole (a a.i>. i i 30), if it Henrey of 
be not Ansdm of Laon', commenting on this same passage, says : ' Although -^^^^ 
the Apostle wrote this epistle also as his fifteenth or sixteenth^ and it is 
established by Apostolic authority like the rest, yet holy Church does not 
reckon more than fourteen', and he proceeds to justify this limitation of 
the Canon with the arguments and in the language of Gregory^ Others 



1 Greg. Uagn. Mar. in 16b. xxx?. 
§ 35 (m. p. 433, ed. Gallico.) 'Beote 
vita eodesitt multiplicata per deoem 
et quattnor compatatnr ; quia ntnun- 
qne teatamentnm cnstodienB, et tarn 
seonndom Legis deoalogmn quam ee- 
cundom quattnor Evangelii libros ri- 
Tens, UBqne ad periectionis enlmen 
extenditnr. Unde et Paulns aposto- 
lt2B quamris epistolas quindeoim Borip- 
serit, sancta tamen ecdesia non am- 
plius quam quatuordeoim tenet, ut ex 
ipso eplBtolanun numero ostenderet 
quod doctor egregius Legis et Evange- 
lii seereta rimaeset*. 

* Patrol. Lot. oxvn. p. 765 (ed. 
Migne) *Et earn qnse erat Laodioen- 
simu ideo pneeipit Colosseneibas legii 
quia, Ucet perparva sit et in Ganone 
non habeatur, aliquid tamen utilitatiB 
babet*. He uses the expression 'earn 
quBB erat Laodioensium *, because r V iK 
AaoHucelas was translated in the I^atin 
Bible 'earn qua Laodioensium est *. 

' See Galatiatu p. 2^2 on the au- 
thorship of this commentary. 



« A third Epistle to the Corinthians 
being perhaps reckoned as the 15th; 
see Fabric. Cod, Apocr. Nov. Test, n. 
p. 966. 

' Patrol Lat. olxxxi. p. 1355 sq. 
(ed. Migne) 'et ea similiter epistola, 
qu<B Laodieeruium est, i.e. quam ego 
Laodioensibus misi, legatur Yobis. 
Quamris et banc epistolam quintam- 
deoimam yel sextamdecimam aposto- 
lus scripserit, et auotoritas earn apo- 
stolica sicut cietera fizmarit, sancta 
tamen ecdesia non amplius quam qua- 
tuordeoim tenet, ut ex ipso epistola- 
rom numero ostenderet etc.' At the 
end of the notes to the Colossians he 
adds *Huoasque protenditur epistola 
que missa est ad Colossenses. Con- 
gmnm autem ridetur ut propter noti- 
tiam legentium subjiciamus earn qua 
est ad Laodioenses directa ; quam, ut 
dizimus, in usu non habet ecdesia. 
Est ergo talis.' Then foUows the text 
of the Laodicean Epistle, but it is not 
annotated. 
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however did not confine themselves to the qualified recognition given to the 
epistle bj the great Bishop of Roma Gregory had carefolly distinguished 
between genuineness and canonicity ; but this important distinction was not 
seldom disregarded by later writers. In the English Church more especi- 
ally it was fbigotten. Thrus Aelfric abbot of Ceme, who wrote during the 
dosmg years of the tenth century, speaks as follows of St Paul: 'Fifteen 
epistles wrote this one Apostle to the nations by him converted unto the 
faith : which are large books in the Bible and make much for our amend- 
ment, if we follow his doctrme that was teacher of the Gentiles'. He then 
gires a list of the Apostle's writings, which closes with ' one to Philemon 
and one to the Laodiceans ; fifteen in all as loud as thunder to £uthful 
people^'. Again, nearly two centuries later John of Salisbury, likewise 
writings on the Canon, reckons 'Fifteen epistles of Paur included in one 
volume, though it be the wide-spread and common opinion of nearly all that 
there are- only fourteen ; ten to churches and four to individuals : supposing 
that the one addiiessed to the Hebrews is to be reckoned among the Epistles 
of Paul, as Jerome the doctor of doctors seems to lay down in his preface, 
where he refiiteth the cavils of those who contended that it was not Paul's. 
But the fifteenth is that which is addressed to the Church of the Laodi- 
ccasks ; ^nd though, as Jerome saith, it be rejected by all, nevertheless was 
it written by the Apostle. Nor is this opinion assumed on the conjecture 
of others^ but it is confirmed by the testimony of the Apostle himself : for 
he maketh mention of it in the Epistle to the Colossians in these word>^ 
ky/i£n this epUUe shall hace been read among yoti^ eta (CoL iv. 16)". 
AdfHc and John are the typical theologians of the Church in tliis country 
in their respective ages. The Conquest effected a revolution in ecdesiasti- 
oal and theological matters, llie Old English Church was separated from 
the Anglo-Norman Church in not a few points both of doctrine and of disci- 
pline. Yet here we find the representative men of learning in both agreed 
on this one point — the authorship and canonicity of the Epistle to tho 
Laodiceans. From the language of John of Salisbury however it appears 
that such was not the common verdict at least in his age, and that on tliis 
point the instinct of the many was more sound than the learning of the few. 
Nor intleed was it the undisputed opinion even of the learned in this coun- 
try during this interval. The first Norman Archbishop, Lanfranc, an Italian 
by birth' and education, explains the passage in the Colossian Epistle as 
referring to a letter written by the Laodiceans to the Apostle, and adds that 



^ A Saxon TneatUe concerning the Old 
and New Testament by ^Ifrions Abbas, 
p. 38 (ed. W. L'lfile^ London T633). 

' loazm. Sarisb. £put. 143 (l p. 310 
ed. GUes) 'Epistola Fauli quindecim 
uno volumine oomprehensce, licet sit 
vnlgata et fere omnium oommnnis 
opinio non esse nisi quatuordecim, 
decern ad ecclesias, quatuor ad perso- 
nas; si tamen ilia qtu» ad Hebrteos 
est oonnnmeranda est epistolis Paul!, 
qaod in prfflfatione ejus astruere vide- 
tar doctorum doctor Hieronymus, iUo- 



rom dissolvens argatias qui eam Pauli 
non esse oontendebant. Cfetemm 
qnintadecima est iUa qnie ecclesiie 
LaodioenBium Bcribitor ; et licet, ut ait 
Hieronymus, ab omnibus explodatur, 
tamen ab apostolo soripta est : neque 
sententia hso de aliorum prsesnmitur 
opinione sed ipsius apostoli testimonio 
roboratur. Meminit enim ipdus in 
epistola ad Golossenses his verbis, 
Quum lecta ftierit apud vo8 hoc epi- 
stola, etc.* 
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otherwise 'there would be more than thirteen Epistles of Paul^'. Thus 
he tacitly ignores the Epistle to the Laodiceans, with which he can hardly 
have been unacquainted. 

Indeed the safest criterion of the extent to which this opinion proTailed, Ooonr- 
is to be found in the manuscripts. At all ages from the sixth to the i^ence in 
fifteenth century we have examples of its occurrence among the Pauline ^^g ^J^ 
Epistles and most frequently without any marks which imply doubt respect- ooontrids. 
ing its canonicity. These instances are more common in proportion to 
the number of extant iiss in the earlier epoch than in the laterl In one 
of the three or four extant authorities for the Old Latin Version of the 
Pauline Epistles it has a placed In one of the two most ancient copies of 
Jerome's revised Vulgate it is found'. Among the first class iiss of 
this latter Version its insertion is almost as common as its omission. This 
phenomenon moreover is not confined to any one country. Italy, Spain, 
France, Ireland, England, Germany, Switzerland — aU the great nations of 
Latin Christendom — contribute examples of early manuscripts in which 
this epistle has a place ^. 

And, when the Scriptures came to be translated into the vernacular Versions, 
languages of modem Europe, this epistle was not uncommonly included. Albigcn- 
Thus we meet with an Albigensian version, which is said to belong to the ^^^^' 
thirteenth century^. Thus too it is found in the Bohemian language, both Bohemian, 
in manuscript and in the early printed Bibles, in various recensions ^ 
And again an old German translation is extant^ which, judging from lin- German, 
guistic peculiarities, cannot be assigned to a later date than about the 
fonrteenUi century, and was printed in not less than fourteen editions of 
the German Bible at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, before Luther's version appeared ^ In the early Eng- Englirh. 
lish Bibles too it has a place. Though it was excluded by both WycliiTe and 
Purvey, yet it did not long remain untranslated and appears in two 
different and quite independent versions, in uss written before the middle 
of the fifteenth century ^ The prologue prefixed to the commoner of the 
two forms runs as follows : 



^ Patrol LaU cl. p. 331 (ed. Migne) 
on Col. iv. 16 'Hflso si esset apostoli, 
CLd Laodicen$e8 diceret, non Laodiccri' 
$ium; et plusqoam tredecim essent 
epistolfe Pauli*. We shoold perhaps 
read xiiii for xiii, * quatuordedm ' for 
' tredeoim', as Lanfrano is not likely 
to have questioned the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

■ The proportion however is very 
different in dlilerent collections. In the 
Cambridge University Library I foxmd 
the epistle in four only eat of some 
thirty vss which I inspected ; whereas 
in the Lambeth Library the proportion 
was far greater. 

' The Speculum of Mai, see above, 
p. 183. 

^ The Codex Foldensis, which was 



written within a few years of the Co- 
dex Amiatinus. 

The list of mss given abore p. 181 
sq. will substantiate this statement. 

* An account of this us, which is at 
Lyons, is given by Beuss in the Eemie 
de Thcologie v. p. 334 (Strassb. ^85 2). 
He ascribes the translation of the New 
Testament to the 13th century, and 
dates the us a little later. 

7 This version is printed by Anger, 
p. 1 70 sq. 
> See Anger, p. 149 sq., p» 166 sq. 

* These two versions are printed in 
Lewis's New Testament translated by 
J, Wiclif ( 1 73 1 ) p- 99 sq. , and in Forshall 
and Madden' s Wycliffite Versions of 
the Holy Bible (1850) iv. p. 438 sq. 
They are also given by Anger p. 168 sq. 
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' Laodioensis ben also Golocenses, as tweye townes and 00 peple in 
manors. These ben of Asie, and among hem hadden be Dedse apostlisi, 
and disceyuede manya Therfore the postle bringith hem to mynde of 
his oonueraacion and trewe proching of the goapel, and excitith hem to be 
Btidfast in the trewe witt and lone of Crist, and to be of 00 wiL But this 
pistil is not in comyn Latyn bookis, and therfor it was bat late translatid 
into Englisch tnngeK' 

The two forms of the epistle in its English dress are as follows'. The 
Torsion on the left hand is extant only in a single ms ; the other, which 00- 
cupies the right column, is oomparatlTely common. 

'Foul, apostle, not of men, no Toal,apo8tle,notofmen,nebyman, 
bi man, bat bi Jhesu Crist, to but bi Jhesa Crist, to the britheron 



the brithoren that ben of Lao- 
dlce, grace to yon, and pees of 
God the fadir, and of the Lord 
Jhesu Crist. Grads I do to Crist 
bi al myn orisoun, that 30 be 
dwellinge in him and lasUnge^ bi 
the biheest abidinge in the dai 
of doom. No he vnordeynede ys 
of sum Yoyn speche feynynge, 
that Ts ouertume fro the sothfast- 
nesse of the gospel that of me 
is prechid. Also now schal God 
do hem leuynge, and doynge of 
blessdoesse of werkis, which heelthe 
of lyf is. And now openli ben 
my boondis^ whiche I suffire in 
Crist Jhesu, in whiche I glad 
and ioie. And that is to me 
heelthe euerlastyngo, that that I 
dido with cure preieris, and my- 
nystringe the Holy Spirit, bi lyf 

('843), who takes the rarer form from 
Lewis and the other from a Dresden 
MS, Dr Westoott also has printed the 
commoner Tersion in his Canotiy p. 457 
(ed. 4), from Forshall and Madden. 

Of one of these two yersions For- 
shall and Hadden give a collation of 
seyexal kss; the other is taken from 
a single ks (i. p. zxxii). Lewis does 
not state whence he derived the rarer 
of these two yersions, bnt there can be 
little doubt that it came from the same 
usPepyt. 2073 (belonging to Magd. Coll. 
Cambridge) from which it was taken by 
Forshall and Madden (i. p. Ivii) ; since 
he elsewhere mentions using this ks 
<p. 104). The version is not known to 



that ben at Laodice,grace to 30U, and 
pees of God the fadir, and of the 
Lord Jhesu Crist I do thankyngis 
to my God bi al my preier, that 30 be 
dwelling and lastyng in him, abiding 
the biheest in the day of dbonL For 
neithir the veyn spekyng of summe 
Tnwise men hath lettide 30U, the 
whiche wolden tume 30U fro the 
treuthe of the gospel, that is prechid 
of me. And now hem that ben of 
me^ to the profi3t of truthe of the 
gospel, God schal make disseruyng, 
and doyng benygnyte of werkis, and 
helthe of euerlastiug lijf. And now 
my boondis ben open, which Y suffre 
in Crist Jhesu, in whiche Y glade and 
ioie. And that is to me to euerlaat- 
yng helthe^ that this same thing be 
doon by 30ure preiers, and mynya- 
tryng of the Holi Goost, dther bi 

exist in any other. Forshall and Mad- 
den give the date of the ks as about 
1440. 

^ From Forshall and Madden, iv. p. 
438. The earliest mss which contain 
the common version of the Laodicean 
Epistle (to which this prologue is pre- 
fixed) date about a.d. 1430. 

' Printed from Forshall and Madden 
l.c. I am assured by those who are 
thoroughly conversant with old Eng- 
lish, that they can discern no differ- 
ence of date in these two versions, 
and that they both belong probably to 
the early years of the 15th eentury. 
The rarer version is taken from a bet- 
ter Latin text than the other. 
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or bl deeth. It U fonothe to me 
lijf into Grists and to die ioie 
Dntbouten eende. In ys he schal 
do his merd, that 50 haae the 
same louynge, and that 50 be of 
o wiL Therfore^ derlyngis, as 3e 
han herd in presence of me^ 
hold 30^ and do 30 in drede of 
Qod; and it schal be to 30a lijf 
withonten eend. It is forsothe 
God that worchith in ys. And do 
30 withouten ony withdrawinge^ 
what soenere 30 doon. And that 
it iSy derlyngis, ioie 30 in Crista 
and flee 30 maad foul in day. 
AUe 30ure azingis ben open anentis 
Gody and be 30 &8tned in the 
witt of Crist And whiche been 
hool» and sooth, and chast, and 
rightw\J8, and looable, do 30; and 
whiche herden and take in herte, 
hold 3e ; and it schal be to 30a 
pees. Holi men greeten 30a weel, 
in the grace of oore Lord Jhesu 
Crista with the Holi Goost And 
do 30 that pistil of Colosensis to 
be red to 30a. Amen, 



ly f, dther bi deetb. Forsothe to me 
it is lyf to lyue in Crista and to die 
ioie. And his mercy schal do in 3011 
the same thing, that 30 moon haue 
the same lone, and that 30 be of 00 
will. Therfore, 30 weel biloaed 
britheren, holde 30, and do 30 in the 
dreede of God, as 30 han herde 
the presenoe of me ; and l\jf schal 
be to 30a withouten eende. Sotheli 
it is God that worchith in 3on. And, 
my weel biloaed britheren, do 30 
without eny withdrawyng what euer 
thingis 36 don. Joie 30 in Grist, and 
eschewe 30 men defoulid in lucre, 
either fotd vyynnyvg. Be alle 3oare 
askyngis open anentis God, and be 
30 stidefast in the witt of Crist And 
do 30 tho thingis that ben hool, and 
trewe, and chaast, and lust, and able 
to be loued ; and kepe 30 in herte 
tho thingis that 30 haue herd and 
take ; and pees schal be to 30a. Alle 
holi men greten 30U weeL The grace 
of oure Lord Jhesu Crist be with 
30ure spirit And do 30 that pistil 
of Coiocensb to be red to 30U. 



Thus for more than nine centuries this foi^ged epistle hoYered about 
the doors of the sacred Canon, without either finding admisdon or being 
peremptorily excluded. At length the roYiYal of learning dealt its death- 
blow to this as to so many other spurious pretensions. As a rule, Roman 
Catholics and Reformers were equally strong in their condemnation of its 
worthlessness. The lang^uage of Erasmus more especially is worth quoting 
for its own sake, and must not be diluted by trandation : 

'Nihil habet Pauli prseter Yoculas aliquot ex csdteris c^jus epistolis 

mendicatas Non est ciyusYis hominis Paulinum pectus effingere. Tonat, 

fulgurat, moras flammas loquitur Paulus. At hsec, prseterquam quod broYis- 
dma est, quam friget, quam jacet l...Quanquam quid attinet argumentari ? 

Legate qui Yolet, epistolam Nullum aigumentum efficadus persuaserit 

earn non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola. Et d quid mihi naris est^ ejus- 
dem est opificis qui naeniis sub omnium Yeterum theologorum omnia 
scripta contaminaYit^ conspurcaYit, perdidit, ac pnedpue ejus qui pro 
csBteris indignus erat ea contumelia, nempe D. Hieronymi\' 



BoTiYal of 

learning 

andoon- 

demnation 

of the 

epistle. 



Strictures 
of Eras- 
moB. 



^ On Col. iv. 16. Erasmus is too 
hard upon the writer of this letter, 
when he diarges him with such a mass 
of forgeries. He does not explain how 



this hypotheds is oondstent with the 
condemnation of the Epistle to the La- 
odioeans in Hieron. Vir, III 5 (quoted 
above p. 293). 
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Ezoep- But some eccentric spirits on both sides were still found to maintain its 

tions. genuineness. Thus on the one hand the Lutheran Steph. Prsetorius prefaces 
his edition of tins epistle (a.d. 1595) with the statement that he 'restores 

Pr89toriu8. it to the Christian Church'' ; he gives his opinion that it was written ' either 
by the Apostle himself or by some other Apostolic man ' : he declares 
that to himself it is * redolent of the spirit and grace of the most divine 
Paul'; and he recommends younger teachers of the Gospel to 'try their 
strength in eiqplaining it', that thus 'accustoming themselves gradually 
to the Apostolic doctrine they may extract thence a flavour sweeter than 

Stapleton. ambrosia and nectar ^' On the other hand the Jesuit Stapleton was 
not less eager in his advocacy of this miserable cento. To him its genuine- 
ness had a controversial value. Along with several other apocryphal 
writings which he accepted in like manner, it was important m his eyes 
as showing that the Church had authority to exclude even Apostolic 
writings from the Canon, if she judged fit*. But such phenomena were 
quite abnormal The dawn of the Reformation epoch had effectually 
scared away this ghost of a Pauline epistle, which (we may confidently 
hope) has been laid for ever and will not again be suffered to haunt 
the mind of the Church. 



^ Pauli Apottoli ad Laodicemes 
Epistolctf Latine et Germanice, Ham- 
burg. 1595, of which the preface is 
given in Fabricios Cod. Apocr, Nov. 
Tett, n. p. 867. It is curions that 
the only two arguments against its 
genuineness which he thinks worthy 
of notice are (i) Its brevity ;- which he 
answers by appealing to the Epistle to 
Philemon; and {2) Its recommenda- 
tion of works ('qnod scripsit opera 
esse f aoienda qnie stmt salntis flBtemsB ' ) ; 
which he explains to refer to works 



that proceed of faith. 

* See Bp. Davenant on CoL iv. 16 : 
•Detestanda Stapletonis opinio, qui 
ipsius Fanli epistolam esse statoit, 
quam omnes patres ut adulterinam et 
insulsam repndiarunt; neo sanior eon- 
dusio, qnam inde deducere voluit, 
posse nimirum ecolesiam gennanam 
et veram apostoli Panli epistolam 
pro sua anthoritate e Canone excla- 
dere\ So also Whitaker DUputation 
on Scripture passim (see the references 
given above, p. 375,. note 3). 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLR 

n^HE Epistle to Philemon holds a unique place among the Uniqne 
-^ Apostle's writings. It is the only strictly private letter of the 
which has been preserved. The Pastoral Epistles indeed are ®P***^®- 
addressed to individuals, but they discuss important matters 
of Church discipline and government. Evidently they were 
intended to be read by others besides those to whom they 
are immediately addressed. On the other hand the letter 
before us does not once touch upon any question of public 
interest. It is addressed apparently to a layman. It is wholly 
occupied with an incident of domestic life. The occasion 
which called it forth was altogether common-place. It is 
only one sample of numberless letters which must have been 
written to his many friends and disciples by one of St Paul's 
eager temperament and warm affections, in the course of a 
long and chequered life. Tet to ourselves this fragment, which 
has been rescued, we know not how, from the wreck of a large Its Talne. 
and varied correspondence, is infinitely precious. Nowhere is 
the social influence of the Gospel more strikingly exerted ; 
nowhere does the nobility of the Apostle's character receive 
a more vivid illustration than in this accidental pleading on 
behalf of a runaway slave. 

The letter introduces us to an ordinary household in a The 
small town in Phrygia. Four members of it are mentioned ^^^g^ 
by name, the father, the mother, the son, and the slave. 

I. The head of the family bears a name which, for good or i- P^il«- 

. . . mon. 

for evil, was not unknown in connexion with Phrygian story. 



1 
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The legend of Philemon and Baucis, the aged peasantu who 
entertained not angels but gods unawares, and were rewarded 
by their divine guests for their homely hospitality and their 
conjugal loye^ is one of the most attractive in Greek mytho- 
logy, and contrasts favourably with many a revolting tale in 
which the powers of Olympus are represented as visiting this 
lower earth. It has a special interest too for the Apostolic 
history, because it suggests an explanation of the scene at 
Lystra, when the barbarians would have sacrificed to the 
Apostles, imagining that the same two gods, Zeus and Hermes, 
had once again deigned to visit, in the likeness of men, those 
regions which they had graced of old by their presence". Again, 
in historical times we read of one Philemon who obtained an 
unenviable notoriety at Athens by assuming the rights of 
Athenian citizenship, though a Phrygian and apparently a 
slave*. Otherwise the name is not distinctively Phrygian. It 
does not occur with any special frequency in the inscriptions 
belonging to this country ; and though several persons bearing 
this name rose to eminence in Uteraiy history, not one, so far 
as we know, was a Phrygian. 

The Philemon with whom we are concerned was a native, 
or at least an inhabitant, of Colossse. This appears from the 
fact that his slave is mentioned as belonging to that place. It 
may be added also, in confirmation of this view, that in one of 
two epistles written and despatched at the same time St Paul 



1 Ovid. Met. vii 6a6 aq. 'Jupiter 
haO| specie morttUi, comqae parente 
Yenit Atlantiades positis cadaoif er alia' 

etc 

' Acts xiv. II ol Oecl ofioitaOiwres 
dpdp&Tott Kariprffftuf rp^ ^/iat ir.r.X. 
There are two points worth observing 
in the Phrygian legend, as iUnstrating 
the Apostolic history, (i) It is a 
miracle, which opens the eyes of the 
peasant couple to the divinity of their 
guests thus disguised; {2) The im- 
mediate effect of this miracle is their 
attempt to sacrifice to their divine 
Tisitors, 'dis hospitibus mactare para- 



bant*. The familiarity with this 
beautif nl story may have suggested to 
the barbarians of Lystra, whose *Ly. 
caonian speech* was not improbably 
a dialect of Phiygian, that the same 
two gods, Zeus and Hermes, had again 
visited this region on an errand at 
once of beneficence and of vengeance, 
while at the same time it would prompt 
them to conciliate the deities by a 
similar mode of propitiation, 4$€\w 

• Aristoph. Av, 76a el ^ rvyx/i^u 
ri,9 ^ ^pb^...tf>pvy(Xoi 6pm Mdff t<mu, 
Tov ^iS^fxopoi yfvovs. 
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announces the restoration of Onesimus to his master, while in 
the other he speaks of this same person as revisiting ColossflB\ 
On the other hand it would not be safe to lay any stress on 
the statement of Theodoret that Philemon's house was still 
standing at Colossas when he wrote ^ for traditions of this kind 
have seldom any historical worth. 

Philemon had been converted by St Paul himself*. At converted 
what time or under what circumstances he received his first paoL 
lessons in the Gospel, we do not know : but the Apostle's long 
residence at Ephesus naturally suggests itself as the period 
when he was most likely to have become acquainted with a 
citizen of Co1os8Sb\ 

Philemon proved not unworthy of his spiritual parentage. His evan- 
Though to Epaphras belongs the chief glory of preaching the ^^^ 
Gospel at Coloss8B^ his labours were well seconded by Phi- 
lemon« The title of ' fellow-labourer/ conferred upon him by 
the Apostle*, is a noble testimony to his evangelical zeaL Like 
Njnnphas in the neighbouring Church of Laodicea^ Philemon 
had placed his house at the disposal of the Christians at CoIosssb 
for their religious and social gathering8^ Like Gains*, to 
whom the only other private letter in the Apostolic Canon is 
addressed^*, he was generous in his hospitalities. All those and wide 
with whom he came in contact spoke with gratitude of his utyf ^ 



1 Compare Col. iv. 9 ^th Fhilem. 
IX sq. 

* Theodoret in his preface to the 
epistle says r6Xiv 9i cZx« [^ ^tXi^ftwi'] 
rdt KoXdffirar koI ^ olxla Hi a&roO 
fji^XP^ Tov wapbrrM fitfJuhmiKe, This is 
generally taken to mean that Phile- 
mon's house was still standing, when 
Theodoret wrote. This may be the 
Gorzeet interpretation, but the language 
is not quite explicit. 

* ver. 19. 

^ See aboTe, p. 30 sq. 

* See above, p. 31 sq. 

* ver. I ifwtpyif ijftAf, 
' Col. iv. 15. 

* ver. 2 ry Kvf ottt^v cov iKKXrifftqL 
The Greek commentators, OhTyBostom 
and Theodoret, suppose that St Paul 

COL. 



designates Philemon's own family (in- 
cluding his slaves) by this honourable 
title of iKKkfifftOf in order to interest 
them in his petition. This is plainly 
wrong. See the note on Col. iv. 15. 

• 3 Joh. 5 sq. 

10 I take the view that the Kvpla 
addressed in the Second Epistle of St 
John is some church personified, as 
indeed the whole tenour of the epistle 
seems to imply : see esp. w. 4, 7 sq. 
The salutation to the 'elect lady' 
(ver. i) from her 'elect sister' (ver. 
15) will then be a greeting sent to 
one church from another; just as in 
I Peter the letter is addressed at the 
outset 4K\€KTdit U6ptov k.t.X. (i. i) and 
contains at the close a salutation from 
•il iv Bo^vXwn <rw€K\€Kni (v. 13). 
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3. Apphia 



Legendaiy kindly atteIltions^ Of bis subsequent career we bave no cer- 
dom. tain knowledge. Legendary story indeed promotes bim to tbe 
bisbopric of Colossae', and records bow be was martyred in bis 
native city under Nero^ But tbis tradition or fiction is not 
entitled to any credit All tbat we really know of Pbilemon is 
contained witbin tbis epistle itself. 

2. It is a safe inference from tbe connexion of tbe names 
tbat Appbia was tbe wife of Pbilemon \ Tbe commentators 
assume witbout misgiving tbat we bave bere the familiar 
Boman name Appia, tbougb tbey do not explain tbe intrusion 
A striotly of tbe aspirate ^ This seems to be a mistake. Tbe word occurs 
name. very frequently on Phrygian inscriptions as a proper name, and 
is doubtless of native origin. At Aphrodisias and Philadelphia, 
at Eumenia and Apamea Cibotus, at Stratonicea, at Pbilo- 
melium, at iSzani and Cotiseum and Dorylseum, at almost all 
tbe towns far and near, which were either Phrygian or subject 
to Phrygian influences, and in which any fair number of inscrip- 
tions has been preserved, tbe name is found. If no example 
has been discovered at Colossae itself, we must remember tbat 
not a single proper name has been preserved on any monu- 
mental inscription at this place. It is generally written either 
Appbia or Aphphia**; more rarely Aphia; which is perhaps 



* ▼▼. 5, 7. 

■ Apost. Const, -vii. 46 rrjt bi h 
^pvylg^ Aaoduceiai [iwlffKoroi] "Apx^^^^^t 
KoXeur<ra^wr Si ^CKiifuaVf Bepolas Si r^r 
Karik 'SioKeSoHav 'OiniirifMS 6 ^iX-^fiopos, 
'fixe Greek Merusa however make Phi- 
lemon bishop of Gaza; see Tillemont 

!• P'574f Qol^o Ix^ 

* See Tillemont i. pp. 290, 574, for 
the references. 

* Boeokh Corp, Iruer, 3814 Nete- 

oySpot KoL 'A00^a yvirii avrov. In the 
following inscriptions also a wife bear- 
ing the name Apphia ( Aphphia, Aphia) 
or Apphion (Aphphion, Aphion) is 
mentioned in connexion with her hus- 
band; 3720, 378a, 3836, 3446, a775, 
b, 0. d, a837 b, 3849, 390* *»» 39^4» 
4141, 4177, 4321 f, 3846 2", etc. 

M. Benan {Saint PatU p. 360) says 
*Appia, diaoonesse de cette ville'. 



Like other direct statements of this 
some writer, as for instance that the 
Colossians sent a deputation to St 
Paul {VAntechrist p. 90), this asser- 
tion rests on no authority. 

9 They speak of *Air^a as a softened 
form of the Latin Appia, and quote 
Acts zzyiii. 15, where however the form 
is 'Ainr/ov. Even Ewald writes the 
word Appia. 

• *Air0/o, no. 278a, 1835, 2950, 
343«» 3446, «775 ^ 0. d, 2837 b, 3902 
™» 3962» 4"4i 4H5 ' 'A^^tt, no. 38i4t 
4141, 4277. 4321 f, 3827 1, 3846 a, 
3846 2^7. So far as I could trace any 
law, the form ^Xtfxpla is preferred in 
the northern and more distant towns 
like JEzani and CotisBum, while 'Air^^a 
prevails in the southern towns in the 
more immediate neighbourhood of 
GoloBss, such as Aphrodisias. This 
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due merely to the carelessness of the stonecutters^. But^ so far Its affiui- 
as I have observed, it always preserves the aspirate. Its dimi- ^ 
nutive is Apphion or Aphphion or Aphion*. The allied form 
Aphphias or Aphias, also a woman's name, is found, though 
less commonly"; and we likewise frequently meet with the 
shorter form Apphe or Aphphe*. The man's name correspond- 
ing to Apphia is Apphianos, but this is rare*. The root would 
appear to be some Phrygian term of endearment or relation- 
ship*. It occurs commonly in connexion with other Phrygian and ana- 
names of a like stamp, more especially Ammia, which under- ^^ 
goes the same modifications of form, Amia, Ammias, Ammion 
or Amion, Ammiane or Ammiana, with the corresponding 
masculine Ammianos^. With these we may also compare 



accords with the CTidenoe of our xbs, 
in which 'Air^a is the best supported 
form, thongh 'A^0/a is fonnd in some. 
In Theod. Mops. (Cramer's Cat. p. 105) 
it becomes ^Kfupla by a common cor- 
ruption; and Old Latin copies write 
the datiye Apj^hiadx from the allied 
form Apphiag, 

The most interesting of these in- 
scriptions mentioning the name is no. • 
2783 at Aphrodisias, where there is a 
notice of ^X. 'Air^^s dpx^epelas *A^(af, 
fiflTfAs Kol dLdeX^ifs Koi ftd/ifiip avyxXri' 
TiKuVf ^iXordrpidos ic.r.X. 

^ no. 2730, 3837. 

■ 'Ar^or or 'A^cov 4733, ^836, 
3^95. 3849» 39®* "^ 4307; 'A^wr, 
3846 z** and'A0e(OP 3846 z*^ ; and even 
"A^^tp, 3167, 3378. In 3903 m the 
mother's name is 'Ar^la and the. 
daughter's 'Ar^coy. 

» 'A^^ttJ, 3697, 3983; 'A0laf 3879. 

♦"A^^il 3816, 3390, 4143; "Ar^ 
3796, 4133. 

* It is met with at the neighbouring 
town of Hierapolis, in the form 'Air- 
^arot no. 391 1. It also occurs on 
coins of not very distant parts of Asia 
Minor, being written either 'Ar^ovot 
or *A^4>laPot; Mionnet ui. p. 179, 184, 
IV. p. 65, 67, Suppl. "VX. p. 393, vn. 

p. 365. 

* Snidas 'Ar^a' ddcX^^t koX d^eX- 

^oC inroKhpiffiJMy and so Bekk. Aneed. 
p. 441. Eostath. IL p. 565 says ^r^ 



'Hjp ddeX^y 'Arrcvctfs fi6v7f ii dSeX^ 
etwoi dtf, Kol rdmuf rhv Toripa fiowot 
6 ircus ic.r.X., and he adds Iffriow S^ 61% 
ix Tou (as ippidii air^a ylp€TOu Ktd rb 
cfr^ov, vTOKopifffia or ipufi^yi^' nph 
di Ktd t6 aw4^ vTOKopitrftd ^xurip 'Am* 
Kow, These words were ifound in writers 
of Attic comedy (Pollux iiL 74 ^ tojA 
roct w4oit K(a/jufidoit dir^^a koI dw^op 
KoX dr4>dpioif; comp. XenarehuB roiH 
fihf y4porrat Stnrat hriKaXo^fiafai Tarpt* 
dca, rods i* dir^dpiaf rot)t wttaripovf^ 
Meineke Fragm. Com, in. p. 617) : 
and doubtless they were heard com- 
monly in Attic homes. But were they 
not leamt in the nursery from Phry- 
gian slaves ? 'Ar^cfpcor appears in two 
inscriptions almost as a proper name, 
3637 KXau3<a dr^rtiptow, 3377 dir^piop 
AoXXcanj. In no. 4307 (at Telmissus) 
we have 'BX^ ^ Kod 'Aip^op, so that 
it seems sometimes to have been em- 
ployed side by side with a Greek name; 
comp. no. 3913 a Ilar/at...^ KoKoifiepat 
Aicy4p7ft, quoted aboye p. 48. This 
will account for the frequency of the 
names, Apphia, Apphion, etc. In 
Theocr. xr. 13 we have d«*^t; and in 
Gallim. Hym. Dian. 6 dfra, as a term 
of endearment applied to a father. 

^ This appears from the fact that 
Ammias and Ammianos appear some- 
times as the names of mother and son 
respectively in the same inscriptions ; 
e.g. 3846 2*, 3847 k, 3883 i. 
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Tatia, Tatias, Tation, Tatiane or Tatiana, Tatianos. Similar 
too is the name Papias or Fappias, with the lengthened form 
Papianos, to which corresponds the feminine Papiane*. So 
again we have Nannas or Nanas^ Nanna or Nana, with their 
Not to be derivatives, in these Phrygian inscriptions". There is a tend- 
wiSi the ®^^y ^ some of the allied forms of Apphia or Aphphia to drop 
^^ the aspirate so that they are written with a ^, more especially 
in Appe', but not in the word itself; nor have I observed con- 
versely any disposition to write the Roman name Appia with an 
aspirate, Apphia or Aphphia*. Even if such a disposition could 
be proved, the main point for which I am contending can 
hardly be questioned. With the overwhelming evidence of the 
inscriptions before us, it is impossible to doubt that Apphia is 
a native Phrygian name'. 
Her share Of this Phrygian matron we know nothing more than can 
letter. ^^ leamt from this epistle. The tradition or fiction which 
represents her as martyred together with her husband may be 
safely disregarded. St Paul addresses her as a Christian^ 
Equally with her husband she had been aggrieved by the mis- 
conduct of their slave Onesimus, and equally with him she 
might interest herself in the penitent's future well-being. 
3. Archip- 3. With less confidence, but still with a reasonable degree 
J^* ^ of probability, we may infer that Archippus, who is likewise 
mentioned in the opening salutation, was a son' of Philemon 

^ On the name Papias or Pappias ^ In the Greek historians of Home 

see above p. 48. for instance the personal name is al- 

* See Boeckh Corp. Inscr, m. p. ways 'Airirios and the road 'Air*-£a ; so 
1085 for the names Nciy<u, etc. too in Acts zzTiii. 15 it la 'Anr£ou 

* We have not only the form "Anrri ^6po$f. 

several times (e.g. 5837 x, 3846 p, ^ The point to be observed is that 

3846 X, 3846 z^, etc.) ; but also "Airirrfs examples of these names are thickest 

3837 g, 3846 n, 3846 z^, still as a in the heart of Phrygia, that they dl- 

woman's name. These all occnr in minish in frequency as Phrygian in- 

the same neighbourhood, at CotisBum fluence becomes weaker, and that they 

and ^zani. I have not noticed any almost, though not entirely, disappear 

instance of this phenomenon in the in other parts of the Greek and Boman 

names Appia, Apphion; though pro. world. 

bably, where Boman influences were ' ver. 2 r§ adcX^g. See the note, 

especially strong, there would be a ^ So Theodore of Mopsuestia. But 

tendency to transform a Phrygian name Ghrysostom h-epoif riva lam 4d\oy, and 

into a Boman, e. g. Apphia into Appia, Theodoret 6 Si 'A/tx^ttos t^» SidaaKa- 

and Apphianus into Appianus. >lap avrwv irtrlirreuTo. 
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and Apphia. The inscriptions do not exhibit the name in 
any such frequency, either in Phrygia or in the surrounding dis- 
tricts, as to suggest that it was characteristic of these parts \ 
Our Archippus held some important office in the Church'; His office 
but what this was, we are not told. St Paul speaks of it as 
a ' ministry' {SulkovIo). Some have interpreted the term tech- 
nically as signifying the diaconate; but St Paul's emphatic 
message seems to imply a more important position than this. 
Others again suppose that he succeeded Epaphras as bishop of 
Colossse, when Epaphras left his native city to join the Apostle 
at Rome*; but the assumption of a regular and continuous 
episcopate in such a place as Colossae at this date seems to 
involve an anachronism. More probable than either is the 
hypothesis which makes him a presbyter. Or perhaps he held 
a missionary charge, and belonged to the order of ' evangelists*.' 
Another question too arises respecting Archippus. Where 
was he exercising this ministry, whatever it may have been ? 
At Coloss£B^ or at Laodicea? His connexion with Philemon and abode, 
would suggest the former place. But in the Epistle to the 
Colossians his name is mentioned immediately after the salu- 
tations to the Laodiceans and the directions affecting that 
Church; and this fact seems to connect him with Laodicea, Laodloea, 
On the whole this appears to be the more probable solution*, thaif 
Laodicea was within walking distance of Colossae*. Archippus OoIobbw. 
must have been in constant communication with his parents, 
who lived there; and it was therefore quite natural that, 
writing to the father and mother, St Paul should mention the 
son's name also in the opening address, though he was not on 
the spot An ei^rly tradition, if it be not a critical inference 



^ It ooonrs in two SmymsBan in- 
BcriptionB, no. 3x43, 3324. 

' Col. iy. 17 p\ir€ njy 8iaK<mlaM ifw 
wapiXafits h Kvpl(fi, Ua oMfif T\ifp6is. 

' So the Ambrosian Hilary on Col. 
iv. 17. 

* Ephes. iv. 11 bears testimony to 
the existence of the office of evangelist 
at this date. 

A It is adopted by Theodore of 



Mopsnestia. On the other hand Theo- 
doret argues against this view on 
critical grounds ; rcy^v l^o^'or tovtop 
Aao^Kflas yeyetr^aOai dtddiricaXow, aXX' 
if T/Dot ^iKiljfioifa iwiffToXii Mdffgei us 
iv KoXa<r<rair ol^rof <^f(' r$ yiip $(- 
fi-ifiopt Ktd rovTWf ff\nrri.rr€ii but he 
does not allege any traditional support 
for his own opinion. 
* See above pp. 3, 15. 
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from the allusion in the Colossian letter, makes him bishop not 
of Colossse, but of Laodicea\ 
HiBoareer. Of the apprehensions which the Apostle seems to have 
entertained respecting Archippus, I have already spoken'. It 
is not improbable that they were suggested by his youth and 
inexperience. St Paul here addresses him a£ his 'fellow* 
soldier'/ but we are not informed on what spiritual campaigns 
they bad served in company. Of his subsequent career we 
have no trustworthy evidence. Tradition represents him as 
having suffered martyrdom at Colossse with his father and 
mother. 

4. But far more important to the history of Christianity 
than the parents or the son of the family, is the servant. The 
name Onesimus was very commonly borne by slaves. Like 
other words signifying utility, worth, and so forth, it naturally 
lent itself to this purpose\ Accordingly the inscriptions offer 
a very large number of examples in which it appears as the 
name of some slave or freedman*; and even where this is 
not the case, the accompaniments frequently show that the 
person was of servile descent, though he might never himself 
have been a slave^ Indeed it occurs more than once as a 
fictitious name for a slave^, a fact which points significantly to 



4. Onefd 
mils. 



A servile 
name. 



^ Apost. Ccntt, vii. 46 quoted aboTe 
p. 306, note I. 

' See p. ^2. 

' yer. 2 rifi owarparu&Tig HfuSp, See 
the note. 

* e.g. Chresimas, ChrestnB, One- 
sipboras, SymphoraB, Carpus, etc. So 
too the oorresponding female names 
One8ime,Chre8te,Symphera8a,eto. : but 
more commonly the women's names 
are of a different oast of meaning, 
Aresousa, Prepusa, Terpusa, Thallusa, 
Tryphosa, eto. 

^ a g. in the Corp, Inter, Lat, nz. 

p. 3«3f »o- «m6, p. 359. no- «7^3, P. 
986, no. 6107 (where it is spelled Ho- 
nesimus) ; and in Mnratcnri, co. 6, 

nZXIZ. 5, OXLZYIII. 4, Mill, a, MDinii. 2, 
KDXZni. 4, MDLX. 9, MDLZXI. 5, MnLXZY. 
I, XDXCn. 8, UDXOVI. 7, MDCYI. 1, MDCX. 

19, MDCQuv. 17, 39; and the corre- 



sponding female name; Onesime in 

KOGZZXIX. X^, XDZIiTI. 6, KDCZIL 9. 

A more diligent search than I haTe 
made would probably increase the 
number of examples very largely. 
* e.g. Corp, Inter. Lai, ni. p. 238, 

no. I467, n. M. M. AVB . OKBSIXO . CAS- 
PION . AVO . LIB . TABTL . FILIO. In 

the next generation any direct notice 
of servile origin would disappear; but 
the names very often indicate it. It 
need not however neoessarily denote 
low extraction: see e.g. Li v. xliv. 16. 

^ Menander Inc. 3 1 2 (Meineke Fragm, 
Com, IV. p. 300), where the *Oin^c/ior 
addressed is a slave, as appears from 
the mention of his r/x^^^xos, i. e. mas- 
ter; Oalen de Opt. Doctr. t (i. p. 41 
ed. EiUin), where there is a reference 
to a work of Phavorinus in which was 
introduced one Onesimas 6 UXovrdpxov 
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the social condition naturally suggested by it. In the inscrip- 
tions of proconsular Asia it is found^ ; but no stress can be laid 
on this coincidence, for its occurrence as a proper name was 
doubtless coextensive with the use of the Qreek language. 
More important is the fa^t that in the early history of Christi- 
anity it attains some eminence in this region. One Onesimus Its pro- 
is bishop of Ephesus in the first years of the second century, Si^ng^e 
when Ignatius passes through Asia Minor on his way to^^"^*^*^* 
martyrdom, and is mentioned by the saint iu terms of warm Bolar Asia, 
affection and respect^ Another, apparently an influential 
layman, about half a century later urges Melito bishop of 
Sardis to compile a volume of extracts from the Scriptures; 
and to him this father dedicates the work when completed ^ 
Thus it would appear that the memory of the Colossian 
slave had invested the name with a special popularity among 
Christians in this district. 

Onesimus represented the least respectable type of the Position 
least respectable class in the social scale. He was regarded by daot of ' 
philosophers as a 'live chattel/ a 'live implement*'; and he had ^'*®8"^'"- 
taken philosophy at her word. He had done what a chattel or 
an implement might be expected to do, if endued with life and 
intelligence. He was treated by the law as having no rights'^; 
and he had carried the principles of the law to their logical 
consequences. He had declined to entertain any responsibilities. 



dov\os *'Rriirr/JT(p Sia\ey6fi€90t ; AntlioU 
fh'ae. 11. p. z6 1 , where the context shows 
that the person addressed as Onesimus 
is a slave; ib. ii. p. 482, where the 
master, leaving legacies to his servants, 
says ^OyijcifAos eUoai xhre \ ftvas ix^^ 
A6jot 6* tUoci fofds ix^^' I TemJKwra 
X^pas' Xvpirij 3^xa, icr.X. See also 
the nse of the name in the Latin play 
quoted Suet. Qalb. 13 (according to one 
reading). 

^ It occurs as near to GoIobssb as 
Aphrodisias; Boeckh C, J. no. 3743. 

' Ign. Ephe$, I ip *Orrf<rlfA(fi T<p ip 
dydwg ddntyiiTip iffAW ii iv ffapxl iirt' 
ffK6rffi...€v\6yfirot 6 x^*^^'4*^^^^ ^M^^ 
d^oit ovcuf TouSrw irlanvwov WKrij' 



ff$ai\ see also §§ 2, 5, 6. 

' Molito in Euseb. H, E. iv. 36 
^eXlrup ^OniirlfKp r$ adeX0{> x^PC'* 
'Bireidf; roXXdiris ^^/o^eras icr.X. 

* Aristot. Pol. i. 4 (p. 1253) 6 Sov\os 
Krijfid re ifi^vxo^i Eth, Nie, viii. 13 (p. 
1 161) 6 ydp SovXos i/irf/vxop Spyapop, rft 
d* ufiyapop drfnrxot dovXos. See also the 
classification of 'implements' in Varro, 
de Re ru»t. x. 17. 1 * Instrumenti genus 
Yocale et semivocale et mutum: vocale, 
in quo sunt servi; semivocale, in quo 
boves; mutum, in quo plaustra'. 

* Dig. iv. 5 'Servile caput nullum 
jus habfit' (Paulus); i&. 1. 17 'In per- 
sonam servilem nulla oadit obligatio' 
(Ulpianus). 
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His en- 
connter 
vrith St 
Paul in 
Borne 



There was absolutely nothing to recommend him. He was 
a slave, and what was worse, a Phrygian slave; and he had 
confirmed the popular estimate of his class ^ and nation' by 
his own conduct. He was a thief and a runaway. • His offence 
did not differ in any way, so far as we know, from the vulgar 
type of slavish offences. He seems to have done just what 
the representative slave in the Boman comedy threatens to do, 
when he gets into trouble. He had 'packed up some goods 
and taken to his heels*.' Home was the natural cesspool for 
these offscourings of humanity^ In the .thronging crowds of 
the metropolis was his best hope of secresy. In the dregs of 
the city rabble he would find the society of congenial spirits. 

But at Borne the Apostle spread his net for him, and he 
was caught in its meshes. How he first came in contact with 
the imprisoned missionary we can only conjecture. Wa£ it an 
accidental encounter with his fellow-townsman Epaphras in the 
streets of Bome which led to the interview 1 Was it the 
pressure of want which induced him to seek alms from one 
whose large-hearted charity must have been a household word 
in his master's family ? Or did the memoiy of solemn words, 
which he had chanced to overhear at those weekly gather- 
ings in the upper chamber at Colossee, haunt him in his 
loneliness, till, yielding to the fascination, he was constrained 
to unburden himself to the one man who could soothe his 



^ Plant. P$€ud. I. «^ 6 * TJbi data 
oocasioBt, rape, depe, tene, harpaga, 
bibe, es, Inge; hoe eomm opnst'; Oyid. 
AmoTn i 15. 17 'Dnm fallax BervnB^ 

' Cicero speaks thns of Phrygia and 
the neighbouring districts ; pro Flaccij 
•Utmm igitnr nostrom est an vestrnm 
hoc proverbium Phrygem plagU fieri 
solere meliorem f Quid de tota Caria f 
Konne hoc vestra voce Tulgatum est; 
si quid cum periculo experiri yelis, in 
Care id potissimum esse faciendum? 
Quid porro in Oneco sermone tarn 
^tum est, quam si quis despicatui 
ducitur, ut Mytorvm tUHmus esse di- 
eatur ? Nam quid ego dicam d^ Lydia f 
Quis unquam Grfeous comoediam scrip- 
sit in qua servus primanun partinm 



non Lydufi esset': oomp. Alciphr. 
Epist. iii. 3S ^pi6ya otsciniv ixv iron;- 
pdv jc.r.X.; ApoUod. Com. (Keineke, 
^* P* 45') 0^ wajrraxw ^p6^ tl^u 
K.r.X. This last passage refers to the 
cowardice with which, besides all their 
other bad qualities, the Phrygians were 
credited: oomp. Anon. Com. {ib. iv. 
p. 652) deiK&repop \aytj 4piry6t, Tertull. 
de Anim. 10 * Comici Phrygas timidos 
illudunt': see Bibbeok Com, LaU p. 
106. 

' Ter. Phorm, i. 4. 13 *• aliquid eon- 
yasassem, atque bine me protinam 
oonjioerem in pedes'. 

* Ball. Cat, zzzvii. 5 *Bomam dcuti 
in sentinam confluzerant*: comp. Tac. 
Amu XT. 44. 
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terrors and satisfy his yearnings? Whatever motive may 
have drawn him to the Apostle's side — whether the pangs 
of hunger or the gnawings of conscience — when he was once 
within the -range of attraction, he could not escape. He and con- 
listened, was impressed, was convinced, was baptized. The 
slave of Philemon became the freedman of Christ*. St Paul 
found not only a sincere convert, but a devoted friend, in his 
latest son in the faith. Aristotle had said that there ought 
not to be, and could not be, any friendship with a slave qiui 
slave, though there might be qiLa man*; and others had held 
still stronger language to the same effect. The Apostle did 
not recognise the philosopher's subtle distinction. For him 
the conventional barrier between slave and free had altogether 
vanished before the dissolving presence of an eternal verity*. 
He found in. Onesimus something more than a slave, a beloved st Panics 
brother both as a slave and as a man, ' both in the flesh and in ^^^^ 
the Lord*.' The great capacity for good which appears in the 
typical slave of Qreek and Roman fiction, notwithstanding all 
the firaud and profligacy overlying it> was evoked and developed 
here by the inspiration of a new faith and the incentive of a 
new hope. The genial, affectionate, winning disposition, puri- 
fied and elevated by a higher knowledge, had found its proper 
scope. Altogether this new firiendship was a solace and a 
strength to the Apostle in his weary captivity, which he could 
ill afford to forego. To take away Onesimus was to tear out 
Paul's heart*. 

But there was an imperious demand for the sacrifice. One- Neceseity 
simus had repented, but he had not made restitution. He J^J^ 
could only do this by submitting again to the servitude from 



1 I Cor. vii. ^2, 

> Eth, Nie. yiii. 13 (p. 1161) 0tX/a 

dXX' o^M Tp6s trrop rj pow, oM xpbs 
9o(t\otf i 9o(f\os' ovdhf Tdp jcoci'6i' iffrip' 
6 7^/9 dovXos ifky^vxop SpyoMoif, rb 8* 
6pyayw &rl/vxot HovXot' i fJLh qZv loifkoi, 
oujc icTi ^CKla. T/)Ot aMTi», J V itfSpwrot 
ir.r.X. On the Tiews of Aristotle re- 
specting slavery see Beoker^s Charikle$ 



m. p. 1 sq. (ed. 9, 1854) with the 
editor K. F. Hermann's references to 
the literature of the snbjeot, p. 5. 

• I Cor. vii. a I sq., GaL iil 18, CoL 
ill. II. With this contrast the ex- 
pression attributed to a speaker in 
Maorob. Sat, i. 11 'qnasi yero onrent 
divina de servis'. 

< Philem. 16. 

• ver. It, 
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which he had escaped. Philemon must be made to feel that 
when Onesimus was gained for Christ, he was regained for his 
old master also. But if the claim of duty demanded a great 
sacrifice firom Paul, it demanded a greater still from Onesimus. 
By returning he would place himself entirely at the mercy of the 
master whom he had wronged. B.oman law, more cruel than 
Athenian, practically -imposed no limits to the power of the 
master over his slave \ The alternative of life or death rested 
solely with Philemon, and slaves were constantly crucified for 
far lighter offences than his'. A thief and a runaway, he had 
no claim to forgiveness. 

A favourable opportunity occurred for restoring Onesimus 
to his master. Tychicus, as the bearer of letters from the 
Apostle to Laodicea and (Jolossse, had occasion to visit those 
parts.. He might imdertake the office of mediator, and plead 
the cause of the penitent slave with the offended majster. 
Under his shelter Onesimus would be safer than if he en- 
countered Philemon alone. But St Paul is not satisfied with 
this precaution. He will with his own hand write a few words 
i^t^r*^*'* of eager affectionate entreaty, identifying himself with the 
cause of Onesimus. So he takes up his pen. 

After the opening salutation to Philemon and the members 
of his family, he expresses his thankfulness for the report which 
has reached his ears of his friend's charitable deeds. It is a 
great joy and encouragement to the Apostle that so many 
brethren have had cause to bless his name. This wide-spread 
reputation for kindliness emboldens him to reveal his object in 
writing. Though he has a right to command, he prefers rather 
to entreat. He has a petition to prefer on behalf of a child of 



snpple- 
mented 
by the 
Apoet] 
latter. 



Analysis 
of the 
letter. 



^ Dig, i. 6 'In potestate sunt servi 
dominorom ; qaae quidem potestas 
jozis gentium eat: nam apud omnea 
peraeqae gentes animadyertere posea- 
mns dominis in servos yitae necisqne 
potestatem fuisse'. Comp. Seneo. de 
Clem, i i8 *Cum in servmn omnia 
liceant.' 

' So the mistress in Jut. Sat, yi. 
919 sq. 'Pone crucem servo. Meruit 



quo erimine servns snpplioinm? qnis 
testis adest? qiiisdetalit?...0 demens^ 
ita servos homo est? nil feoerit, esto. 
Hoo volo, sio jabeo, etc.* Compare 
the words of tJie slave in Plaatns Mil, 
Glor, ii. 4. 19 'Noli minitaii: scio 
oraoem futnram mihi sepulorom: Ibi 
mei sunt majores siti, pater, avos, 
proavos, abavos'. 
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his own. This is none other than Onesimus^ whom Philemon Analysis 

of the 

wiU remember only as a worthless creature, altogether untrue letter. 
to his name, but who now is a reformed man. He would have 
wished to detain Onesimus, for he can ill afford to dispense 
with his loving services. Indeed Philemon would doubtless have 
been glad thus to minister vicariously to the Apostle's wants. 
But a benefit which wears . the appearance of being forced, 
whether truly so or not, loses all its value, and therefore he 
sends him back. Nay, there may have been in this desertion a 
Divine providence which it would ill become him Paul to thwart, 
Onesimus may have been withheld from Philemon for a time, 
that he might be restored to him for ever. He may have left as 
a slave, that he might return more than a slave. To others — 
to the Apostle himself especially — he is now a dearly beloved 
brother. Must he not be this and more than this to Philemon, 
whether in earthly things or in heavenly things? He therefore 
begs Philemon to receive Onesimus as he would receive himself. 
As for any injury that he may have done, as for any money that 
he may owe, the Apostle makes himself responsible for this. 
The present letter may be accepted as a bond, a security for 
repayment. Yet at the same time he cannot refrain from 
reminding Philemon that he might fairly claim the remission of 
so smaU an amount Does not his friend owe to him his own 
soul besides ? Yes, he has a right to look for some filial grati- 
tude and duty from one to whom he stands in the relation of a 
spiritual father. Philemon will surely not refuse him this com- 
fort in his many trials. He writes in the full confidence that 
he will be obeyed; he is quite sure that his friend will do more 
than is asked of him. At the same time he trusts to see him 
before very long, and to talk over this and other matters. 
Philemon may provide him a lodging: for he hopes through 
their prayers that he may be liberated, and given back to them. 
Then follow the salutations, and the letter ends with the 
Apostle's benediction. 

Of the result of this appeal we have no certain knowledge. Besalt 
It is reasonable to supppse however that Philemon would not ap^id. 
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belie the Apostle's hopes; that he would receive the slave as a 
brother; that he would even go beyond the express terms of 
the Apostle's petition, and emancipate the penitent. But aU 
this is a mere conjecture. One tradition makes Onesimus bishop 
of Ephesus^. But this obviously arises from a confusion with 
Legendary his namesake, who lived about half a century later". Another 
story points to BeroBa in Macedonia as his see'. This is at least 
free from the suspicion of having been suggested by any notice 
in the Apostolic writings: but the authority on which it rests 
does not entitle it to much credit. The legend of his missionary 
labours in Spain and of his martyrdom at Rome may have been 
built on the hypothesis of his continuing in the Apostle's 
company, following in the Apostle's footsteps, and sharing the 
Apostle's fate. Another story, which gives a circumstantial 
account of his martyrdom at Puteoli, seems to confuse him with 
a namesake who suffered, or was related to have suffered, in the 
Decian persecution*. 
Deprecia- The estimate formed of this epistle at various epochs has 
e^stle ^ differed widely. In the fourth century there was a strong bias 
^arly against it. The 'spirit of the age' had no sympathy with either 
the subject or the handling. Like the spirit of more than one 
later age, it was enamoured of its own narrowness, which it 
' mistook for largeness of view, and it coidd not condescend to 
such trivialities as were here offered to it. Its maxim seemed 
to be De minimis rion curat evangelium. Of what account was 
the fate of a single insignificant slave, long since dead and gone, 
to those before whose eyes the battle of the creeds was still 
raging ? This letter taught them nothing about questions of 
theological interest, nothing about matters of ecclesiastical disci- 



^ See Acta Sanct, Boll. xn. Febr. 
(ii. p. 857 sq. ed. noT.) for the autho- 
rities, if they deserve the name. 

* If we take the earlier date of the 
Epistles of St Ignatius, ▲. d. 107, we 
get an interval of 44 years between the 
Onesimus of St Paul and the Onesimus 
of Ignatius. It is not altogether impos- 
sible therefore that the same person 



may be intended. But on the other 
hand the language of Ignatius {Ephes, 
I sq.) leaves the impression that he is 
speaking of a person comparatively 
young and untried in offioe.i 

' Apo8t. Const, vii. 46, quoted above, 
p. 306, note I. 

^ For these ecclesiastical legends see 
AcU Sanct. 1. c. p. 858 sq. 
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pline; and therefore they would have none of it. They denied 
that it had been written by St Paul. It mattered nothing to 
them that the Church from the earliest ages had accepted it as 
genuine, that even the remorseless 'higher criticism' of a 
Marcion had not ventured to lay hands on it\ It was wholly 
unworthy of the Apostle. K written by him, they contended, 
it must have been written when he was not under the influence 
of the Spirit: its contents were altogether so unedifying. We Reply ^ 
may infer from the replies of Jerome", of Chrysostom', and of fathers. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia*, that they felt themselves to be 
stemming a fierce current of prejudice which had set in this 
direction. But they were strong in the excellence of their 
cause, and they nobly vindicated this epistle against its 
assailants. 

In modem times there has been no disposition to under-rate High es- 
its value. Even Luther and Calvin, whose bias tended to the modem 
depreciation of the ethical as compai*ed with the doctrinal ^^*®"* 
portions of the scriptures, show a true appreciation of its beauty 
and significance. 'This epistle*, writes Luther, 'showeth a Luther, 
right noble lovely example of Christian love. Here we see how 



^ Hieron. Comm, in Philem. Pnef. 
Tix. p. 743 *Panli esse epistolam ad 
Philemonem saltern Marcione anotore 
doceantnr : qui, quom osteras epistolas 
ejusdem velnon snsceperit vol qiuedam 
in his mntayerit atqne corroserit, in 
hanc Bolam manns non est aasus mit- 
tere, quia sua illam breyitas defende- 
bat '. St Jerome has in his mind the 
passage of Tertullian cLdv. Marc. y. 31 
'Soli huic epistolcD brevitas saa pro- 
fait, at falsarias manas Marcionis eva- 
deret' . 

' ih, p. 743 sq. ' Qni nolont inter 
epistolas Paoli earn reoipere qa» ad 
Philemonem scribitor, aiont non sem- 
per apostolnm neo omnia Christo in se 
loqnente dixisse, qnia neo humana 
imbecillitas unnm tenorem Sancti Spi- 
ritns ferre potoisset etc... His et oieteris 
istins modi volant aut epistolam non 
esse Paoli qnio ad Philemonem scri- 
bitor ant, etiamai Paoli sit, nihil ha- 



bere qood ledificare nos possit etc.... 
sed mihi videntor, dom epistolam sim- 
plioitatis argnont, soam imperitiam 
prodere, non intelligentes qaid in sin- 
golis sermonibos yirtotis et sapientiiB 
lateat *. 

' Argum, in Philem, dXV irei^ rcWf 
^euri Ttpirrbw eZmc rb koI ra&niv irpoir'' 
KtTcOat Hiw iTiardK-fyf, f fye inrkp rpdypui-^ 
rot fUKpoO ^^e^ey, inrip Mt dydp6s, fui- 
dinairtuf icoi raOra. iyKaXoOtrw Uri fivpl<aw 
elaiv iykkiifidTwif d^ioi ic.r.X., and he 
goes on to discoss the Yaloe of the 
epistle at some length. 

* Spicil. Solesm. i. p. 149 * Qaid 
yero ex ea locri possit aoqoiri, conyenit 
manifestios explioare, qoia neo omni- 
bos id existimo posse esse oognitom ; 
qood maxime heri jam ipse a nobis 
disseri postolasti'; ib. p. 159 *Dehi8 
et none soperios dixi, qood non omnes 
similiter arbitror potios se (potoisse?) 
proppicere*. 
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Calyin. 



Later 

writerB. 



St Paul layeth himself out for poor Onesimus, and with all his 
means pleadeth his cause with his master: and so setteth 
himself as if he were Onesimus, and had himself done wrong 
to Philemon. Even as Christ did for us with God the Father, 
thus also doth St Paul for Onesimus with Philemon. . . We are all 
his Onesimi, to my thinking*. 'Though he handleth a subject', 
says Calvin, * which otherwise were low and mean, yet after his 
manner he is borne up aloft unto God. With such modest 
entreaty doth he humble himself on behalf of the lowest of men, 
that scarce anywhere else is the gentleness of his spirit por- 
trayed more truly to the life.' And the chorus of admiration 
has been swelled by later voices from the most opposite quarters. 
' The single Epistle to Philemon,' says one quoted by Bengel, 
'very far surpasses all the wisdom of the world '\ 'Nowhere', 
writes Ewald, ' can the sensibility and warmth of a tender friend- 
ship blend more beautifully with the loftier feeling of a 
commanding spirit, a teacher and an Apostle, than in this 
letter, at once so brief, and yet so surpassingly full and signifi- 
cant".' * A true little chef d'oeuvre of the art of letter-writing,' 
exclaims M. Benan characteristically'. * We have here', writes 
Sabatier, 'only a few familiar lines, but so full of grace, of 
salt, of serious and trustful affection, that this short epistle 
gleams like a pearl of the most exquisite purity in the rich 
treasure of the New Testament*'. Even Baur, while laying 
violent hands upon it, is constrained to speak of this * little letter' 
as ' making such an agreeable impression by its attractive form' 
and as penetrated ' with the noblest Christian spirit". 
Theepi- The Epistle to Philemon has more than once been com- 

pared^^th P^^d with the following letter addressed to a friend by the 
Vpiin' youiiger Pliny on a somewhat similar occasion^: 

Your freedman, with whom you had told me yon were vexed, 
came to me, and throwing himself down before me clnng to my feet, • 



1 Franke Prmf. N,T. Ohmc, p. a6, 37, 
quoted by Bengel on Philem. i. 

' Die Sendtchreiben eto. p. 458. 

' VAntechrist p. 96. 

^ L'ApStre Paul p. 194. He goes on 
to s&y; ' Neyer has the precept wliicli 



Paul himself gave at the end of his 
letter to the ColossianB been better 
realised, d \oyos itiSnf Tdrrore iw x^^h 
dkart 'fjprvfUpos icr.X. (Col. It. 6).* 

* Paultu p. 476. 

• Plin. JSp. ix. ai. 
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as if ihey had be^i yours. He waa profuse in his tears and his 
entreaties; he was profuse also in his silence. In short, he con- 
yinced me of his penitence. I believe that he is indeed a reformed 
character, because he feels that he has done wrong. You are angry, 
I know; and you have reason to be angry, this also I know: but 
mercy wins the highest praise just when there is the most righteous 
cause for anger. You loved the man, and, I hope, will continue to 
love him: meanwhile it is enough, that you should allow yourself 
to yield to his prayers. You may be angry again, if he deserves it; 
and in this you will be the more readily pardoned if you yield now 
Concede something to his youth, something to his tears, something 
to your own indulgent disposition. Do not torture him, lest you 
torture yourself at the same time. For it is torture to you, when one 
of your gentle temper is angry. I am afraid lest I should appear not 
to ask but to compel, if I should add my prayers to his. Yet I will 
add them the more fully and unreservedly, because I scolded the man 
himself with sharpness and severity ; for I threatened him straitly 
that I would never ask you again. This I said to him, for it was 
necessary to alarm him ; but I do not use the same language to you. 
For perchance I shall ask again, and shall be successfid again ; only 
let my request be such, as it becomes me to prefer and you to grant. 
Farewell. 

The younger Pliny is the noblest type of a true Boman as an ez- 
gentleman, and this touching letter needs no words of praise, ©f^^'* 
Yet, if purity of diction be excepted, there will hardly be any "'°*®'* 
difference of opinion in awarding the palm to the Christian 
Apostle. As an expression of simple dignity, of refined courtesy, 
of large sympathy, and of warm personal affection, the Epistle 
to Philemon stands unrivalled. And its pre-eminence is the 
more remarkable because in style it is exceptionally loose. It 
owes nothing to the graces of rhetoric ; its effect is due solely 
to the spirit of the writer. 

But the interest which attaches to this short epistle as Its higher 
an expression of individual character is far less important than 
its significance as exhibiting the attitude of Christianity to a 
widely spread and characteristic social institution of the ancient 
world. 

Slavery was practised by the Hebrews under the sanction 
of the Mosaic law, not less than by the Greeks and Romans. 
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Slavery But though the same in name, it was in its actual working 
Hebwwfl. ^ something wholly diflFerent. The Hebrew was not suffered either 
by law-giver or by prophet to forget that he himself had been 
a bondman in the land of Egypt; and all his relations to his 
dependents were moulded by the sympathy of this recollection. 
His slaves were members of his family; they were members 
also of the Holy Congregation, They had their religious, as 
well as their social, rights. If Hebrews, their liberty was 
secured to them after six years' service at the outside. If 
foreigners, they were protected by the laws from the tyranny 
and violence of their masters. Considering the conditions of 
ancient society, and more especially of ancient warfare, slavery 
as practised among the Hebrews was probably an escape from 
alternatives which would have involved a far greater amount of 
human misery. Still even in this form it was only a temporary 
concession, till the fulness of time came, and the world was 
taught that ' in Christ is neither bond nor free*'. 

Among the Jews the slaves formed only a small fraction of 

the whole population'. They occupy a very insignificant place 

in the pictures of Hebrew life and history which have been 

Large handed down to us. But in Greece and Rome the case was far 

slaves in different. In our enthusiastic eulogies of free, enlightened, 

^'dBo democratic Athens, we are apt to forget that the interests 

of the many were ruthlessly sacrificed to the selfishness of the 

few. The slaves of Attica on the most probable computation 

were about four times as numerous as the citizens, and about 

three times as numerous as the whole free population of the 

state, including the resident aliens'. They were consigned for 

the most part to labour in gangs in the fields or the mines 



^ On slavery among the Hebrews 
see the admirable work of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith Does the Bible eanction 
American slavery ? p. i sq. 

' In Ezra ii. 65 the number of slaves 
compared with the number of free is 
a little more than one to six. 

3 Boeokh Public Economy of Athens 
p. 35 sq. According to a census taken 
by Demetrii^s Fhalereus there were in 



the year 309 b. c. 11,000 citizens, 
10,000 residents, and 400,000 slaves 
(Ctesicles in Athen. yi, p. 373 b). 
This would make the proportion of 
slaves to citizens nearly twenty to one. 
It is supposed however that the num- 
ber of citizens here includes only 
adult males, whereas the number of 
slaves may comprise both sexes and 
all ages. Hence Boeckh's estimate 
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or the factories, without any hope of bettering their condition. 
In the light of these facts we see what was really meant by 
popular government and equal rights at Athens. The propor- 
tions of the slave population elsewhere were even greater. In 
the small island of ^gina^ scarcely exceeding forty English 
square miles in extent, there were 470,000 slaves ; in the con- 
tracted territory of Corinth there were not less than 46o,ooo\ 
The statistics of slave-holding in Italy are quite as startling. 
We are told that wealthy Roman landowners sometimes pos- 
sessed as many as ten or twenty thousand slaves, or even more'. 
We may indeed not unreasonably view these vague and general 
statements with suspicion : but it is a fact that, a few years 
before the Christian era, one Claudius Isidorus left by will 
more than four thousand slaves, though he had incurred serious 
losses by the civil war'. 

And these vast masses of human beings had no protection Ornelty of 
from Boman law\ The slave had no relationships, no con-ii^^^^ 
jugal rights. Cohabitation was allowed to him at his owner's J**^' 
pleasure, but not marriage. His companion was sometimes 
assigned to him by lot'. The slave was absolutely at his 
master's disposal; for the smallest offence he might be scourged, 
mutilated, crucified, thrown to the wild beasts'. Only two or 



which is adopted in the text. For other 
ealoulationB see Wallon HUtoire de 
VEsclavage L p. 421 sq. 

^ Athen. I. c. p. 174 b, d. The state- 
ment retpeoting ^giha is giyen on 
the authority of Aristotle; that re- 
specting Corinth on the authority of 
EpitimiBus. 

' Athen. 2. e, 'Tta/ialw^ Ixoirrof ... 
wkdffTovt 6ffws KtKTif/Uyot olxirat' koI 
yhp /utptwt Kol Hiff/ivplovs Kcd tri irXe/ovt 
M vd/iToXKoi KiKTyfrwau 8ee Becker 
QaUvs u. p. 113 (ed. 3). 

■ Plin. N. H. Tom. 47. 

« On the condition of Greek and 
Boman shiyes the able and ezhaust- 
iTC work of Wallon HUtoire de VEt- 
clavage dam VAntiquiti (Paris 1847) 
is the chief authority. See also Becker 
and Marquardt R&m, Alterth. v. i. p. 
139 sq.; Becker Chariklei u. p. i sq., 

COL. 



GaUtu n, p. 99 sq. The practical 
working of slayery among the Bomans 
is placed in its most f ayourable light in 
Gaston Bossier, La Religion Bomaiiie 
u. p. 343 sq. (Paris 1874). 

" Riim, Alterth. \,o.T^, i848q. ; Gallue 
iL p. 144 sq. In this, as in other 
respects, the cruelty of the legislature 
was mitigated by the humanity of in- 
dividual masters ; and the inscriptions 
show that male and female slayes in 
many eases were allowed to Uve to* 
gether through life as man and wife, 
though the law did not recognise or 
secure their union. It was reserved 
for Constantino to take the initiative 
in protecting the conjugal and family 
rights of slaves by legislature ; Cod. 
Theod, ii. 25. i. 

* Wallon n. p. 177 sq. ; RXim, Alterth. 
1. 0. ; GaUui u. p. 145 sq. ; Bein Privat* 

21 
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three years before the letter to Philemon was written, and 
probably during St Paul's residence in Some, a terrible tragedy 
had been enacted under the sanction of the law\ Pedanius 
Murder of Secundus, a Senator, had been slain by one of his slaves in 
BeoundoL * ^* ^^ anger or jealousy. The law demanded that in such 
cases all the slaves under the same roof at the time should be 
put to death. On the present occasion four hundred persons 
were condemned tq suffer by this inhuman enactment. The 
populace however interposed to rescue them, and a tumult 
ensued. The Senate accordingly took the matter into delibera- 
tion. Among the speakeis C. Cassius strongly advocated the 
enforcement of the law. ' The dispositions of slaves,' he argued, 
'were regarded with suspicion by our ancestors, even when 
they were bom on the same estates or in the same houses and 
learnt to feel an affectiofi for their masters from the first. Now 
however, when we have several nations among our slaves, with 
various rites, with foreign reUgions or none at all, it is not 
possible to keep down such a rabble except by fear.' These 
sentiments prevailed, and the law was put in force. But the 
roads were lined by a military guard, as the prisoners were 
led to execution, to prevent a popular outbreak. This incident 
illustrates not- only the heartless cruelty of the law, but also 
the social dangers arising out of slavery. Indeed the universal 
distrust had already found expression in a common proverb, 
* As many enemies as slaves'.' But this was not the only way 
in which slavery avenged itself on the Romans. The spread 
of luxury and idleness was a direct consequence of this state 
of things. Work came to be regarded as a low and degrading, 
because a servile occupation. Meanwhile sensuality in its vilest 



reeht der B9ner p. 551 sq. Hadrian 
first took away from masten the 
power of life and death oyer their 
ehiTes; Spart. ViU Hadr, iS * Servos 
a dominis ocoidi vetnit eosqae jassit 
danmari per jndices, si digni essent '. 
For earlier legislative enactments which 
had afforded a very feeble protection 
to slaves, see'helow p. 337. 
^ Tao. Ann. xiv. 4a. This incident 



took place 1. n. 61. The law m qnes- 
tion was the SenattucomnUuM SUo^ 
nianum, passed under Augustas ▲. d. 
10. 

* Senec. Ep. Mor. 47 ' Deinde ejus- 
dem arrogantiBB proverbium jactatnr to- 
tidemhostes esse quot servos^; comp. Ma- 
orob. i. II. 13. See also Festus p. 361 
(Ed. Mueller) 'Q^ot urvi tot hostes in 
proverbio est'. 
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forms was fostered by the tremendous power which placed the 
slave at the mercy of the master's worst passions ^ 

With this wide-spread institution Christianity found itself Ghxistian- 
in conflict. How was the evil to be met ? Slavery was in- revolu- 
woven into the texture of society ; and to prohibit slavery was ^^^^^^^y- 
to tear society into shreds. Nothing less than a servile war 
with its certain horrors and its doubtful issues must have been 
the consequence. Such a mode of operation was altogether 
alien to the spirit of the OospeL 'The New Testament', it 
has been truly said, 'is not concerned with any political or 
social institutions; for political and social institutions belong to 
particular nations and particular phases of society.* 'Nothing 
marks the divine character of the Gospel more than its per- 
fect freedom from any appeal to the spirit of political revo- 
lution V It belongs to all time: and therefore, instead of 
attacking special abuses, it lays down universal principles 
which shall undermine the evil. 

Hence the Qospel never directly attacks slavery as an in- St Paul's 
stitution: the Apostles never command the liberation of slaves of the 
as an absolute duty. It is a remarkable fact that St Paul in oS^|^„g^ 
this epistle stops short of any positive injunction. The word 
'emancipation' seems to be trembling on his lips, and yet he 
does not once utter it. He charges Philemon to take the run- 
away slave Onesimus into his confidence again ; to receive him 



^ See the saying of Haterios in the 
elder Seneea Controv. !▼. PrsBf., *Im- 
pudicitia in ingenuo crimen est, in 
»ervo necetntas, in liberto officiom', 
with its context. Wallon (i. p. 334) 
snms ap the condition of the slaye 
thns: *L'esolaTe appartenait an mat- 
tre: par Ini mdme, il n'6tait rien, il 
n'avait rien. YoiU le principe; et 
tout 06 qu'on en peat tirer par voie 
de oons^qnenoe formait anssi, en fait, 
r6tat common des esclaves dans la 
plnpart des pays. A toutes les 6po- 
qnee, dans toates les situations de la 
Tie, cette aatorit6 sonveraine plane 
snr enx et modifie lenr destin^ par 
ses rigneurs comme par son indif- 



ference. Dans r&ge de la force et dans 
la pUnitnde de lenrs facnlt^s, elle les 
Yonait, ill son choiz, soit an travail, 
Boit an yice; an travail les natures 
grossidres; an vice, les natures plus 
d61ioates, nonrries ponr le plsisir da 
maitre, et qui lorsqn'il en 6tait las, 
6taient rel6ga6es dans la prostitution 
a son profit. Avant et aprds T&ge da 
travail, abandonn6s a leor faiblesse on 
a lenrs infirmit^s ; enfants, ils grand- 
issaient dans le dSsordre ; viellards, ils 
moaraient sonvent dans la misdre; 
morts, ils 6taient qnelqaefois d^laiss^s 
snr la voie pnbliqae... ' 
> G. Smith Does the Bible etc. f pp. 

21 — 2 
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tirith all affection; to regard hiih no more as a slaye but as 
a brother ; to treat him with the same consideration, the same 
love, which he entertains for the Apostle himself to whom he 
owes everything. In fact he tells him to do very much more 
than emancipate his slave, but this one thing he does not 
directly enjoin. St Paul's treatment of this individual case 
is an apt illustration of the attitude of Christianity towards 
slavery in general. 

Similar also is his language elsewhere. Writing to the 
Corinthians, he declares the absolute equality of the freeman 
elBewhere ^^^ *^® slave in the sight of God\ It follows therefore that 
the slave may cheerfully acquiesce in his lot, knowing that all 
earthly distinctions vanish in the light of this eternal trutL 
If his freedom should be offered to him, he will do well to 
accept it, for it puts him in a more advantageous position': 
but meanwhile he need not give himself any concern about 
his lot in life. So again, when he addresses the Ephesians and 
Colossians on the mutual obligations of masters and slaves, 
he is content to insist on the broad fact that both alike are 
slaves of a heavenly Master, and to enforce the duties which 



His lan- 
guage re- 
speotiiig 



1 I Cor. Tii. 11 sq. 

* The olaose, dX\* €l koI 9&Hurcu. 
iXtMepot y€if4ir$(u, fiSXkoif xfiV^^ ^^ui 
been differently interpreted from early 
times, either as recommending the 
slave to avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity of emancipation, or as advising 
him to refuse the offer of freedom and 
to remain in servitude. The earliest 
commentator whose opinion' I have 
observed, Origen (in Oram. CaL p. 
140), interprets it as favourable to 
liberty, but he confuses the mean- 
ing by giving a metaphorical sense to 
slavery, dovKoif t!ii>6fjua4nw i»ayKal<at rhw 
y€yafiriK6ra. Again, Severianus (ib. p. 
X41) distinctly explains it as recom- 
mending a state of liberty. On the 
other hand Ohrysostomi while men- 
tioning that * certain persons' interpret 
it €l d^poaai i\ev$€p^^vaiti\€v$ep(b$riTt, 
himself supposes St Paul to advise the 
slave's remaining in slavery. And so 
Theodoret and others. The balance 



of argument seems to be decidedly in 
favour of the former view. 

(i) The actual language must be 
considered first. And here (i) the 
particles el xal will suit either inter-* 
pretation. If they are translated ' even 
though', the clause recommends the 
continuance in slavery. But tad maj 
be equally well taken with d^Murai^ and 
the words will then mean 'if it thould 
be in your power to obtain your free- 
dom'. So above ver. 11 i6p H xal 
XupiffBi : comp. Luke zi. iS €l 8i koI 
6 Saroyfif i^ iavrbw Ikefupl^ii^ i Pet. 
iii. 14 dXX' ff^ jccU ir(i<rxotre did iucaiooi^ 
pTfp, (ii) The expression fUiXXorxy>^<u 
seems to direct the slave to avail kim^ 
ielf of some new opportunity offered, 
and therefore to recommend liberty ; 
comp. ix. 12, 15. 

(2) The immediate context wiU 
admit either interpretation. If slavery 
be preferred, the sentence is con- 
tinuous. If Uberty, the dause d\X* €l 
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flow from its recognition*. He has no word of reproach for 
the masters on the injustice of their position ; he breathes no 
hint to the slaves of a social grievance needing redress. 

But meanwhile a principle is boldly enunciated, which must The 
in the end prove fatal to slavery. When the Qospel taught idea fatal 
that God had made all men and women upon earth of one*®*^^®'^" 
family; that all alike were His sons and His daughters; that, 
whatever conventional distinctions human society might set up, 
the supreme King of Heaven refused to acknowledge any; 
that the slave notwithstanding his slavery was Christ's freed- 
man, and the free notwithstanding his liberty was Christ's 
slave ; when the Church carried out this principle by admitting 
the slave to her highest privileges, inviting him to kneel side 
by side with his master at the same holy table ; when in short 
the Apostolic precept that ' in Christ Jesus is neither bond nor 
free' was not only recognised but acted upon, then slavery was 
doomed. Henceforward it was only a question of time. Here 
was the idea which must act as a solvent, must disintegrate 
this venerable institution, however deeply rooted and however 
widely spread. ' The brotherhood of man, in short, is the idea 



Kal,..pLB\\ow xP^ffot is parenthetical. 
In this latter case its motive is to 
correct misapprehension, as if the 
Apostle would say, *When I declare 
the absolute indifference of the two 
states in the sight of God, I do not 
mean to say that yon should not avail 
yourselYes of freedom, if it comes in 
your way ; it puts you in a more ad- 
vantageous position, and you will do 
well to prefer it'. Such a corrective 
parenthesis is altogether after St 
Paul's manner, and indeed instances 
occur in this very context: e.g. ver. 
II i6jf 9^ Koi x^^P^^V K.T.X., ver. 15 
(U Si 6 Sxiorot xwf^tToiu K,r,\» This 
last passage is an exact parallel, for 
the ykp of ver. 16 is connected imme- 
diately with ver. 14, the parenthesis 
being disregarded as here. 

(3) The argument which seems de- 
cisive is the extreme improbability 
that St Paul shouldhave recommended 
slaveiy in preference to freedom. For 



(i) Such a recommendation would be 
alien to the spirit of a man whose 
sense of political right was so strong, 
and who asserted his citizenship so 
stanohly on more than one occasion 
(Acts xvi. 37, xzii. iS). (ii) The in- 
dependent position of ^e freeman 
would give him an obvious advantage 
in doing the work of Ohrist, which 
it is difficult to imsgine St Paul en- 
joining him deliberately to forego, 
(iii) Throughout the passage the Apo- 
stle, while maintaining the indifference 
of these earthly relations in the sight 
of God, yet always gives the prefer- 
ence to a position of independence, 
whenever it comes to a Christian na- 
turally and without any undue im- 
patience on his part. The spirit 
which animates St Paul's injunctions 
here may be seen from w. 8, 11, 15, 
a6, 17 etc. 
* Ephea* vi. 5—9, Col. iii. 11— iv. i. 
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Ito general whicb Christianity in its social phase has been always striving 
^^' to realise^ and the progress of which constitutes the social 
history of Christendom. With what difficulties this idea has 
struggled; how it has been marred by revolutionary violence, as 
well as impeded by reactionary selfishness ; to what chimerical 
hopeSy to what wild schemes, to what calamitous disappoint- 
ments, to what desperate conflicts, it has given birth; how 
often being misunderstood and misapplied, it has brought not 
peace on earth but a sword — it is needless here to rehearse. 
Still, as we look back over the range of past history, we can 
see beyond doubt that it is towards this goal that Christianity 
as a social principle has been always tending and still tends V 
Its effects And this beneficent tendency of the Gospel was felt at 
on ^^' Qj^QQ jj^ iiQ effects on slavery. The Church indeed, even in 
the ardour of her earliest love, did not prohibit her sons from 
retaining slaves in their households. It is quite plain from 
extant notices, that in the earlier centuries, as in the later. 
Christians owned slaves' like their heathen neighbours, with- 
out forfeiting consideration among their fellow-believers. But 
nevertheless the Christian idea was not a dead-letter. The 
Protection chivalry of the Gospel which regarded the weak and helpless 
^Bdon^^' from whatever cause, as its special charge, which extended its 
slaTes. protection to the widow, the orphan, the sick, the aged, and the 
prisoner, was not likely to neglect the slave. Accordingly we 
find that one of the earliest forms which Christian benevolence 
took was the contribution of funds for the liberation of 8laveB^ 
Honomtt But even more important than overt acts like these was the 
8^e mar- moral and social importance with which the slave was now 
tyn. invested. Among the heroes and heroines of the Church were 
found not a few members of this class. When slave girls like 

1 G. Smith Doe$ the Bible etc, t p. Christian writers coUected in Ba- 

121. bington AhoUHon of Slavery p. lo sq. 

* Athenag. Suppl, 35 ioUkcl thruf ' Ignat. Polyc, 4 /»4 ipdrwrop drA 

^r, rocs i»hf koX irXefovf rdti 8* AtCrrovt. roO kwmo^ iXtvdepoOffBcu, Apatt, Conet, 

It would even appear that the domes- iv. 9 rd i^ atrOv^ Cat Tpoetp^jica/teif, 

tie serrant who betrayed Poljcazp dSpoi^Snav, XF^'"*- ^rda-a-ere Amuto- 

{MarU Polyc, 6) was a slaye, for he voOptcs els Ayopaa/io^ tQw &ylw, ^v6- 

was put to the torture. Comp. JnstiiL. /lepoi 9o^\ovt koI o/xAtaXwrour, jk* 

Apol, ii. 13. See also passages from ir/dous, jc.r.X. 
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Blandina in Oaul or Felicitas in Africa^ having won for tHem- 
selves the crown of martyrdom, were celebrated in the festivals 
of the Church with honours denied to the most powerful and 
noblest bom of mankind, social prejudice had received a wound 
which could never be healed. 

While the Church was still kept in subjection, moral in-Chriat- 
fluence and private enterprise were her only weapons. But dominant. 
Christianity was no sooner seated on the throne of the Caesars 
than its influence began to be felt in the imperial policy\ The 
legislation of Constantino, despite its startling inequalities, Legisla- 
forms a unique chapter in the statute book of Borne. In its Constan- 
mixed character indeed it reflects the transitional position of ^^ 
its author. But after all allowance made for its veiy patent 
defects, its general advance in the directicm of humanity and 
purity is far greater than can be traced in the legislation even 
of the most humane and virtuous of his heathen predecessors. 
More especially in the extension of legal protection to slaves, 
and in the encouragement given to emancipation, we have an 
earnest of the future work which Christianity was destined to 
do for this oppressed class of mankind, though the relief which 
it gave was after all very partial and tentative '. 



^ It mast not however be forgotten 
that, even before Ohristiamty became 
the predominant religion, a more hu- 
nieake spirit had entered into Boman 
legislation. The important enact- 
ment ot Hadrian has been already 
mentioned, p. 391, note 6. Even ear* 
lier the lex Petroma (of which the date 
is uncertain) had prohibited masters 
from making their slaves fight with 
wild beasts in mere caprice and with- 
out an order from a judge [Dig* xlviii. 
8. 11); and Olaudius (i.i>. 47), finding 
that the practice of turning out sick 
slaves into the streets to die was on 
the increase, ordered that those who 
survived this treatment should have 
their freedom (Dion Oass. Iz. 99, Suet. 
Claud, 15). For these and similar 
enactments of the heathen emperors 
see WaUon ni. p. 60 sq., R&m. AUerth. 
V. i.*i97» Bein Privatreeht d. Rdmer 



p. 560 sq. The character of this excep- 
tional legislation is the strongest im- 
peachment of the general cruelty of the 
law; while at the same time subse- 
quent notices show how very far from 
effective it was even witbin its own 
narrow limits. See for instance the 
passage in Galen, v. p. 17 (ed. KiUm) 
"koKTl^owri KoX Todt 6^a\/todt i^pdr^ 
rowt Ktd ypafdtp Karodfftp ic.r.X. (comp. 
ih, p. 584), or Seneca de Ira ilL 3. 6 
'eculei et fidioul» et ergastula et cm- 
oes et eiroundati defossis corporibua 
ignes et cadavera quoque trahens un- 
cus, varia vinculomm genera, varia 
iKBuarom, lacerationes membrorum, 
inscriptiones frontifi et bestiarum im- 
maiiiuTn caves.' 

On the causes of these amellorationB 
in the law see BUm, Alterth, v. i. p. 199. 

s On the legislation of Constan- 
tine aifecting slavery see De Broglie 
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And on the whole this part has been faithfully and courage- 
ously performed by the Church* There have been shameful 
exceptions now and then: there has been occasional timidity 
and excess of caution. The commentaries of the fathers on 
this epistle are an illustration of this latter fault\ Much may 
be pardoned to men who shrink from seeming to countenance 
a violent social revolution. But notwithstanding, it is a broad 
and patent fact that throughout the early and middle ages the 
influence of the Church was exerted strongly on the side of 
humanity in this matter*. The emancipatidli of slaves was 
regarded as the principal aim of the higher Christian life*; the 
amelioration of serfdom was a matter of constant solicitude 
with the rulers of the Church. 

And at length we seem to see the beginning of the end. 
The rapid strides towards emancipation during the present 
generation are without a parallel in the history of the world. 
The abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire at 
an enormous material sacrifice is one of the greatest moral 
conquests which England has ever achieved. The liberation of 
twenty millions of serfs throughout the Russian dominions has 



VEglUi et VEmpire Bomain i. p. 304 
sq. (ed. 5), Chaimier Influence of ChrU' 
Hanity upon the LegUlation of Con- 
itantine the Oreat, p. 73 sq., Wallon iiz. 
p. 414 sq. The legislation of Justinian 
is still more honourably distingnished 
lor its aUeviation of the evils of slavery. 
^ E,g, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsaestia {Spie. Soleem, i. p. 152). 
Tet St Chrysostom himself pleads the 
oaase of slaves earnestly elsewhere. 
tn Horn, xl ad 1 Cor.yX, p. 385 he says 
of slavery, 'It is the penalty of sin and 
the punishment of disobedience. But 
when Christ came, he annulled even 
this. For in Christ Jesus there is no 
slave nor free. Therefore it is not ne- 
cessary to have a slave; but, if it 
should be necessary, then one only or 
at most a second'. And he then tells 
his audience that if thoy really care for 
the welfare of slaves, they must * buy 
them, and having taught them some 



art that they may maintain themselves; 
set them free.' *I know,' he adds, 
*that I am annoying my hearers ; but 
what can I do? For this purpose I am 
appointed, and I will not cease speak- 
ing so/ On the attitude of this father 
towards slavery see Mohler p. 89 sq. 

' On the influence of Christianity in 
this respect see Wallon iii. p. 314 sq., 
Biot De V Abolition de VEsclavage 
Aneien en Occident (1840), Ch. Ba- 
hington Influence of ChHstianity in 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery etc. 
(1846), Schmidt Essai J^torique sur 
la Socicte Civile dans le Monde Ronuiin 
etc, p. 328 sq. (1853), Mohler Gesam^ 
melte Schriften 11. p. 54 sq., G. Smith 
Does the Bible etc J p.95sq.,E.S.Talbot 
Slavery as affected by Christianity 
(1869), Lecky Rationalism in Europe 11. 
p< 355 sq., European MoraU 11. p. 65 sq. 

' Mohler p. 99 sq., Schmidt p. 
346 sq., Lecky E, M, u. p. 73 sq. 
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thrown a haJo of glory round the name of Alexander II, which 
no time can dim. The emancipation of the negro in the vast 
republic of the New World was a victory not less important 
than either to the well-being of the human race. Thus within 
the short period of little more than a quarter of a century this 
reproach of civilisation and humanity has been wiped out in 
the three greatest empires of the world. It is a fit sequel 
to these achievements, that at length a well-directed attack 
should have been made on the central fortress of slavery and 
the slave-trade, the interior of Africa. May we not venture 
to predict that in future ages, when distance of view shall 
have adjusted the true relations of events, when the brilliancy 
of empires and the fame of wars shall have sunk to their 
proper level of significance, this epoch will stand out in the 
history of mankind as the era of liberation ? If so, the Epistle 
16 Philemon, as the earliest prelude to these magnificent social 
victories, must be invested with more than common interest 
for our generation* 



nPOS MAHMONA. 



WHEBB THE 8PIBIT OF THE LORD 18, THERE 

IS LIBEBTT. 

WHO IB WEAK, Am> I AX NOT WEAK? 
WHO IS OFFENDED, AND I BURN NOTI 



SiuA ever uhu lov^a way: to riee^ it stoops. 



nPOS MAHMONA. 



* I I AYA02, SeV/xios Xpitrrov *lti(rov koi Tifxodeo^ 6 

X Jl ahe\(p6^y ^iKriiiovi tw dyaTrriTw Kal crvi/epyw fifiwu 

^Kai 'ATTipia T^ dSeXip^ Kal Apx^^Trirw raJ (TvvarTpaTiWTn 

fJIJLwv Kal Tfj Kar oIkop crov iKK\ri(ria* ^x^P^^ ^l^^^ 



1—3. 'Paul, now a prisoner of 
Christ Jesusy and Timothy a brother 
in the faith, unto Philemon our 
dearly-beloved and fellow-labourer in 
the Qospely and unto Apphia onr sla- 
ter, and unto Abohippub our fellow- 
soldier in Christ, and to the Church 
which assembles in thy house. Grace 
and peace to you all from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ' 

I. hitrfuos] The authoritative title 
of 'Apostle' is dropped, because 
throughout this letter St Paul desires 
to entreat rather than to command 
(yer. 8,9); see the note on Phil. L i. 
In its pbce is substituted a designa- 
tion which would touch his friend's 
heart How could Philemon resist 
an api>eal which was penned within 
prison walls and by a manacled hand ? 
For this characteristic reference to 
bis * bonds' see the note on yer. 13. 

TiiM€o%\ Timothy seems to haye 
been with St Paul during a great part 
of his three years^ sojourn in Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22), and could hardly haye 
fidled to make the acquaintance of 
Philemon* For the designation o 
ddffX^of applied to Timothy see the 
note on Col L i. 

♦fXiffiovt K.rX] On the persons 
here addressed, and the language in 
which they are described, see the in- 
troduction p. 303 sq. 

<rvy(py^] It would probably be 
daring St Paul's long sojourn at Ephe- 



sus that Philemon had laboured with 
him: see above p. 31 sq. 
filMw] should probably be attached 

to ayawrfT^ as well as to irvv€py^\ 

oomp. Rom. xvi 5, 8, 9, i Cor. z. 14, 
Phil. ii. 12. 

2. ri cId(X<^g] For this the re- 
ceived text has rg ayamfrj. Internal 
probabilities can be urged in favour 
of both readings. On the one hand 
aycanfrS might haye been introduced 
for the sake of conformity to the pre- 
ceding aytanirf ; on the other dli9\<f>§ 
might have been substituted for aya- 
frtfTff on grounds of false delicacy. 
TJieodore of Mopsuestia {Spicil, So^ 
If 9m. L p. 154), who had the reading 
dyoinji^, feels an apology necessary : 
'Istius temporis (La of the present 
time) homines propemodum onmes in 
crimine yocandos esse existimant, mo- 
do si audierint nomen charitatis. A- 
postolus yero non sic sentiebat; sed 
contrario etc' I haye preferred rj 
dd(X^^, because the preponderance of 
ancient authority is very decidedly in 
its favour. 

cwoTpanmrji] These spiritual cam- 
paigns, in which Archippus was his 
comrade, probably took place while 
St Paul was at Ephesus (a. n. 54—57}. 
For the word ovytrrparuinig see Phil, 
ii 25. The metaphor ,of uTparuof 
arpartvttrBaii is common in St Paul 

Tj KOT oImp iltX] probiably at Co- 
lossse; see above p^ 304 sq. For the 
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Kai elprivti dwo Qeov irarpo^ tjfxtiSv Kal Kvpiov ^Iriaov 
XpiaTov. 

^^v'Xapia'Tw TtS Qew fxov 7rai/T0T€y fipelav &ov iroiov'-^ 
fxevos eiri twv Trpoo'ev'xj^v fxovy ^(zkovoov aov t^i/ dyaTrtji/ 



meaning of the expression see the 
note on Col iv. 15. 

4—7. 'I never cease to give thanks 
to my God for thy well-doing, and thou 
art ever mentioned in my prayers. 
For they tell me of thy love and faith 
*-thy faith which thou hast in the 
Lord Jesus, and thy love which thoa 
showest towards all the saints ; and it 
is my prayer that this active sympathy 
and charity, thus springing from thy 
faith, Dwy abound more and more, as 
thou attainest to the perfect know- 
ledge of every good thing bestowed 
upon us by Qod, looking unto and 
striving after Christ. For indeed it 
gave me great joy and comfort to hear 
of thy loving-kindness, and to learn 
how the hearts of God's people had 
been cheered and refreshed by thy 
help, my dear brother'. 

The Apostle's thanksgiving and in- 
tercessory prayer (ver. 4) — the cause 
of his thanksgiving (ver. 5) — ^the pur- 
port of his prayer (ver. 6) — the joy 
and comfort which be has in Phile- 
mon's good deeds (ver. 7) — this is the 
very simple order of topics in these 
verses. But meanwhile all established 
principles of arrangement are defied 
in the anxiety to give expression to 
the thought which is uppermost for 
the moment The clause dKov»v k.t.\* 
is separated from ev;^ap(0T<3 ic.r.X., dn 
which it depends, by the intervening 
clause yarfiav cov ktX. which intro- 
duces another thought. It itself in- 
terposes between two clauses fAptiaw 
crov K,T,\ and Snws 17 Konwvia kxX,^ 
which stand in the closest logical and 
grammatical connexion with each 
other. Its own component elements 
are dislocated and inverted in the 
struggle of the several ideas for im- 
mediate utterance. And lastly, in ^o- 



pay yap icr A. there is again a recur- 
rence to a topic which has occurred 
in an earlier part of the sentence {xfjw 

dyain;y...c?ff irdprat rovt ayiovs) but 

which has been dropped, before it was 
exhausted, owing to the pressure of 
another more importunate thought 

4. EvxapiOTtf] See the note on 
I Thess. 1. 2. 

irayrorc] should probably be taken 
with cvxapiOTw (rather than with 
liptiap «cr.X.), according to St Paul's 
usual collocation in these opening 
thanksgivings : see the notes on CoL 
L 3, PhiL i. 3. 

fwctov o-ov icr.X.] ^making mention 
qfthee,' For /Ayc/av woUiaBtu see the 
note on i Thess. L 2. Here the 'men- 
tion' involves the idea of intercession 
<m behaif qf Philemon, and so intro- 
duces the Smaf ktX of ver. 6. See 
the note there. 

5. (ijeovtfiF] This information would 
probably come from Epaphras (Col. i 
7, 8, iv. 12) rather than from Onesi- 
mus. The participle is connected 
more directly with tvxapurr^ than 
with the intervening words, and ex- 
plains the grounds of the Apostle's 
thanksgiving. 

rijp dyamfw Jc.r.X.] i.a ^the filith 
which thou hast towards the Lord Je- 
sus Christ and the love which thou 
showest to all the saints.' The logical 
order is violated, and the clauses are 
inverted in the second part of the sen- 
tence, thus producing an example of 
the figure called chiasm; see Gal. iv. 
4, 5. This results here from the Apo- 
stle's setting down the thoughts in 
the sequence in which they occur to 
him, without paying regard to sym- 
metrical arrangement The first and 
prominent thought is Philemon's love. 
This suggests the mention of his fidtli, 
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Kai Tfju TTicmv nv ex^^^ irpo^ tov Kvpiou ^Iricovv Kai eU 
'iravTa^ tow dyiov^, ^ottois tj Koipwvla rfj^ iricreio^ aov 
ii/€pyt]s yeptiTai ii/ eiriyptao'ei, iravro^ dyadov tov ev 



as the source from which it springs. 
This again requires a reference to the 
object of fiuth. And then at length 
comes the deferred sequel to the first 
thought— the range and eomprehen- 
siveness of his love. The transition 
from the object of fiuth to the object 
of love is more easy, because the love 
is represented as springing from the 
faith. Some copies transpose the 
order, reading rvfp viarw leal r^v liya- 
miv — an obrious emendation. Others 
would obviate the difficulty by giving 
to iriWiy the meaning 'fidelity, sted- 
fftstness': Winer § L p. 511 sq. Thus 
they are enabled to refer both words, 
iTiGTiy Koi dyamip, equally to both 
the clauses which follow. But though 
this is a legitimate sense of wiaru 
in St Paul (see OcUatians, p. 155), 
yet in immediate connexion with ^v 
?XC(^ irpor TOP Kvptop 'l^crovv, it is 
hardly possible that the word can 
have any other than its proper theo- 
logical meaning. See the opening of 
the contemporary epistle, Ool. i 4. 

wpof jc.r A.] The change of prepo- 
sitions, wpos row Kvpioy * towards the 
Lord' and th rovs ayiavs ^unto the 
saints', deserves attention. It seems 
to arise from the instinctive desire to 
separate the two clauses, as they refer 
to different words in the preceding 
part of the sentenca Of the two pre- 
positions the former (irpo-f) signifies 
direction 'forward to', 'towards'; the 
latter {ivs) arrived and so contact, 
'in-to\ 'unta' Consequently either 
might be used in either connexion; 
and as a matter of fact th is much 
more common with iri<ms (iriorcvciv), as 
it is also with ayAmi^ vpos being quite 
exceptional (i Thesa i. 8 1) frtaris v/uS» 
1} npht rhp Qtov; comp. 2 Cor. iii 4). 
But where a distinction is neoessary, 
there is a propriety in using npos of 
the faith which aspires towards Christ, 



and €ls of the love which is exerted 
upon men. Some good copies read 
CIV here in both clauses. 

6. osrcor icr.X] to be taken with 
Itwticof aov froiovfjLtvos Kjr*\^ as giving 
the aim and purport of St Paul's 
prayer. Others connect it with rjw 
?X«iff, as if it described the tendency 
of Philemon's &ith, 'ita ut' ; but» even 
if oir«»ff could bear this meanings such 
a connexion is altogether harsh and 
improbable. 

4 KotPttvU k.tX'] Of many interpre- 
tati<Hu which have beeu^ or might be, 
given of these words, two seem to de- 
serve consideration, (i) 'Tour friendly 
offices and sympathies, your kindly 
deeds of charity, which spring frt)m 
your faith': comp. Phil. i. 5 M rg 
jcoivttvif vfiAp elf ro cvayycXtoy, Heb. 
Xiii. 16 rrjs rCvottat jcal Koipupiagf 
whence nountpla is used especially 
of 'contributions, almsgiving', Rom. 
XV. 26, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13. (2) 
'Tour communion with God through 
fiuth' : comp. i Cor. L 9, and see also 
2 Cor. xiii 13, i Joh. L 3, 6, 7. The 
parallel passages strongly support 
the former senna Other interpreta- 
tions proposed are, 'The participa- 
tion of others in your fiftith, through 
your example', or 'your communion 
with me, springing out of your faith'. 
This last, which is widely received, is 
suggested by ver. 17; c{ Kouft^pos *I, 
f^triy Kiar6, rffp mariVy writes Chrysos- 
tom, ical Korh, ra SXKa o^tXccv jcoiv«»« 
vf ty (comp. Titb i 3 xorA jcimi^v irtWiv) : 

but it seems quite out of place in this 
context 

/ycpyi;^] ^^ecHve^. The Latin 
translators must have read ipapyisf 
for they render the word evidens or 
manifesto, Jerome (ad, he,) speaks 
of evidens as the reading of the Latin, 
and ^fficax. of the Greek text The 
convene error appears in the mss of 
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tifxTi/ eU Xpitrrov. '^'xapdv yap ttoWijV ccxop koi irapd'- 
K\f](nv iirl T^ dydirti trov^ oti tu tTfrXdyxya t£v dyiwy 
dvaireiravrai Zid a-ovj dheXtpe. 

6. bf C/iu> els Xpiorip, 



Clem, Horn. ztiL 5* Mpytta for cMxp- 
ytitu 

€v ifrvyvtiirft k,tX,] * in ths perfect 
knowledge qfefoery good thing". This 
inlyvwriij inTolviiig as it does the 
complete appropriation of all truth 
and the unreserFod identification with 
(jod's will, is the goal and crown of 
the believer's conrse. The Apostle 
does not say 'in the possession' or 'in 
the performance' but 4n the know- 
ledge of every good thing' ; for, in this 
higher sense of knowledge, to know is 
both to possess and to perform. In 
idl the epistles of the Roman capti- 
vity St Paul's prayer for his corre- 
spondents culminates in this word 
ttriywoa-is : see the note on Col. i. 9. 
This Myvaa-ig is the result and the 
reward of faith manifesting itself in 
deeds of love, Sv»s if Koivavla rfjf n-/- 
artnt icrX For the sequence comp. 
Ephes. iv. 13 €t£ rfjy ivonyra rrj^ nl- 
OTftfff KcX rrjs ffViywDo-ffox icr.X., Tit, 
i. I KcrA m<rrip cicXcicr<5v Qtov km iiri- 
yv»<riv aKrf$€ia£ rfjt kot* cvo-c/Sciay. 
The iniywi<n$ therefore which the 
Apostle contemplates is Philemon's 
own. There is no reference to the 
force of his example on others, as it 
is sometimes interpreted, 'in their re- 
cognition of every good thing which 
is wrought in you'. 

TOW €VTiiu¥\ ^ which is in us Chris- 
tians% 'which is placed within our 
reach by the Gospel'; i.e. the whole 
range of spiritual blessings, tlie com- 
plete cycle of Christian truth. If the 
reading rov iv ^fuv be adopted, the 
reference will be restricted to the 
brotherhood at Colossss, but the 
meaning must be substantially the 
same. Though v/tZv has somewhat 
better support, we seem to lie justi> 
fled in preferring rjiiiv as being much 
more expressive. In such cases the 



M8S are of no great authority; and in 
the present instance scribes would be 
strongly tempted to alter iiyMf into 
v/icF from a misapprehension of the 
sense, and a wish to apply the words 
to Philemon and his household. A 
similar misapprehension doubtless led 
in some copies to the omission of tdv, 
which seemed to be superfluous but 
is really required for the sense. 

€tff XpioToy] ^unto Christ\ i.e. lead- 
ing to Him as the goaL The words 
should be connected not with rov iv 
lifuv, but with the main statement of 
the sentence ivtpyfjs yivrjTai jc.rX 

7. x'^^^y^p] This sentence again 
must not be connected with the words 
immediately preceding. It gives the 
motive of the Apostle's thanksgiving 
mentioned in ver. 4. This thanks- 
giving was the outpouring of gratitude 
for the joy and comfort that he had 
received in his bonds, from the report 
of Philemon's generous charity. The 
connexion therefore is tvxapiarii rf 

6e^ fuw dKov»p aov rijv dyamiv 

...Xttpav yap woKKffv taxov icrA. For 
xapdv the received text (Steph. but not 
Elz.) reads x°P**'9 which is taken to 
mean 'tliankfulness' (i Tim. L 12, 
2 Tim. L 3); but this reading is abso- 
lutely condemned by the paucity of 
ancient authority. 

rii owXayxi'a] *the heart, the spi- 
rits'. On ri fnrkayxva, the nobler vis- 
cera, regarded as the seat of the emo- 
tions, see the note on FhiL L 8. Herd 
the prominent idea is that of terror, 
grief» despondency, eta 

dvcareiravrai] ^haxe been relievedy 
rtfreshed\ comp. ver. 20. The com- 
pound d»(nrav€a$(u expresses a tem- 
porary relief, as the simple imvco^cu 
expresses a final cessation : Plut Fit 
Z/UCtUL 5 iroXXttV aZOit dveucivovvr^v 
rov MiBptdceriKhv woXc/ior li^i; MapKos 
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Aid noWtjif iu XpiO'Tw Trappfiaiav €;^(ui; ewiTdarareiv 
croi TO dvfJKOPf ^Sid rriv dyd'trtiv [xaXKov TrapUKaXw, 
T010VT09 wv (05 HavXo^ 'TTpeo'lSvTfi^ wvl he Kal ZetTfJuo^ 

9. vOv Zk KOA 84<rfuot. 



adrop ov irfiravo'^ai aXX* avairc- 
iravo-^ai. ThuB it implies 'relaxation, 
refreshment)' as a preparation for the 
renewal of labour or suffering. It is 
an Ignatian as well as a Pauline word ; 
Ephii. 2y Smym, % lo, 12, TrcUL 12, 
Magn, 15, Rom. 10. 

ddcX^c^ For the appeal suggested 
bj the emphatic position of the word, 
comp. Gal yi. 18. See also the note 
on yer. 20 below. 

8 — 17. 'Encouraged by these tid- 
ings of thy loTing spirit, I prefer to en- 
treaty where I might command. My 
oflSce gives me authority to dictate 
thy duty in plain language, but love 
bids me plead as a suitor. Have I not 
indeed a right to command— I Paul 
whom Christ Jesus long ago commis- 
sioned as His ambassador, and whom 
now He has exalted to the rank of His 
prisoner? But I entreat thee. I have 
a favour to ask for a son of my own — 
one doubly dear to me, because I be- 
came his father amidst the sorrows of 
my bonds. I speak of Onesimus, who 
in times past was found wholly untrue 
to his name, who was then isa from 
usefol to thee, but now is useful to 
thee— yea, and to myself also. Him I 
send back to thee, and I entreat thee 
to take him into thy favour, for in 
giving him I am giving my own heart 
Indeed I would gladly have detained 
him with me, that he might minister 
to me on thy behalf, in these bonds 
with which the Gospel has invested 
me. But I had scruples. I did not 
wish to do anything without thy direct 
consent; for then it might have seem- 
ed (though it were only seeming) as if 
thy kindly offices had been rendered 
by compnlsion and not of fk^e will. 
So I have sent him back. Indeed it 
may have been God's providential de- 
sign, that he was parted from thee for 

COL. 



a season, only that thou mightest re- 
gam him for ever; that he left thee as 
a slave, only that he might return to 
thee a beloved brother. This indeed 
he is to me most of all ; and, if to me, ' 
must he not be so much more to thee, 
both in worldly things and in spiritual ? 
If therefore thou regardest me as a 
friend and companion, take him to 
thee, as if he were myself. 

8. Aio] La 'Seeing that I have 
these proofs of thy love, I prefer to 
entreat, where I might command'. 

vappTjiricaf] *confidence\ literally 
'freedom* or 'privilege of tpeech'; 
see the notes on CoL u. 15, Ephes. iii. 
12. It was his Apostolic authority 
which gave him this right to command 
in plain language. Hence the addi- 
tion iy XpioT^, 

t6 dv^Kop] 'tohcU ii fitting*', see 
the note on GoL iil 18. 

9. dia T^v dyanriv] 'for latent $(My 
i.e. 'having respect to the claims of 
love'. It is not Philemon's love (w. 
5, 7), nor St Paul's own love, but love 
absolutely, love regarded as a principle 
which demands a deferential respect. 

rotodroff &¥ jcrA.] 'being such an 
one as Paul an ambaseadorf and now 
alio a prisonWf qf Christ Jeswf, 
Several questions of more or less diffi- 
culty arise on these words, (i) Is 
rocovroff «S(y to be connected witli or 
separated from »ffIIai)Xo(K.r.X.t If se- 
parated, roiourof &v will mean 'though 
as an Apostle I am armed with such 
authority', and wr IlaOXor le.r.X. will 
describe his condescension to entreaty, 
'yet as simply Paul, etc.*^ But the 
other construction is much more pro- 
bable for the following reasons, (a) 
ToiovfTQ^ tip BO used, implying, as it 
would, something of a personal hotust, 
seems unlike St Paul's usual mode 
of speaking. Several interpreters iu- 

22 
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XpKrrov ^Itjcrov. ^^irapaKaX 

deed, taking rocovror o>v separately, 
refer it to ver. 8, 'seeing that this is 
my disposition', i.e. 'seeing that I 
desire to entreat* ; but roioOror sug- 
gests more than an accidental impulsa 
(&) As ToiovTOi and or are correlati?e 
words4t is more natui*al toconnect them 
together; comp. Plato Symp, i8i e 
irpoa-avayKdCeiv rb toiovtov Sawep kcH 
K.rX, Alexis (Meineko Fragm. Com, 
III. p. 399) TOiovTO TO (rjv €crTw <S(nr€p 

oi Kvpoi. Such passages are an answer 
to the objection that rocoOror would 
require some stronger word than oJr, 
such as oles, Ssf or Jorc. Even after 
such expressions as 6 avro^f to avro, 
instances occur of ws (tSairtp): see 
Lobeck Phryn. p. 427, Stallbaum on 
Plat Phasd. 86 a. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether any word but a>f 
would give exactly St Paul's meaning 
here, (c) All the Greek commentators 
without a single exception connect . 
the words rou/vros ^v <os naCXor to- 
gether. (2) Assuming that the words 
roiovroff <ov a»f ic.r.X. are taken toge- 
ther, should they be connected with 
the preceding or the following sen- 
tence? On the whole the passage is 
more forcible, if they are linked to the 
preceding words. In this case the re- 
sumptive napaKokS (yer. 10) begins a 
new sentence, which introduces a fresh 
subject. The Apostle has before de- 
scribed the character of his appeal; 
he now speaks of its objectw (3) In 
either connexion, what is the point of 
the words Toiovrot »v <»( HavKos 
k.tX, % Do they lay down the grounds 
of his entreaty, or do they enforce his 
right to command? If the view of 
irpftrfivTTis adopted below be correct, 
the latter must be the true interpre- 
tation; bit even though 7rp€<rpvTrjs 
be taken in its ordinary seuse, this 
will still remain the more probable 
altematiye; for, while 7rp€<r/3ur7r and 
Utafuos would suit either entreaty or 
command, the addition Xpiarov *Irj(rov 
suggests an appeal to authority. 

a»ff naGXor] The mention of his per- 
sonal name involves an assertion of 



ft) ce Trepi tov ifxov T€KV0Vy 

authority, as in Ephes. iiL- 1 ; comp. 
GaL V. 2, with the note thera Theo- 
doret writes, o TLavKov aKova-as rrjs 
oiKovpJvrjs dicovci top KijpVKaj yijt koI 
OaKdmjf tov yeiapyop, Tijg tKkoyfjg to 
(TiceOor, K.r.X. 

npea-pvrris] Comparing a passage in 
the contemporary epistle, Ephes. vL 
20 vrrip ov nptafievn iv aXv(rci, it 
had occurred to me that we should 
read wptG-pfwiig here, before I was 
aware that this conjecture had been 
anticipated by others, e.g. by BenUey 
{Grit. Sacr. p. 93) and by Benson 
(Paraphrase etc, on Six EpitiUs qf 
St Paul p. 357). It has since been 
suggested index)endently in Linwood's 
Observ. qtued, in nofinulla N, T, loca 
1865, and probably others have enter- 
tained the same thought. Still believ- 
ing that St Paul here speaks of him- 
self as an 'ambassador', I now ques- 
tion whether any change is necessary. 
There is reason for thinking that in 
the common dialect irpccr^vn^r may 
have been written indifferently for 
frpccr/Sevnjr in St Paul's time; and if 
so, the form here may be due, not to 
some comparatively late scribe, but 
to the original autograph itself or to 
an immediate transcript In i Mace, 
xiv. 21 the Siuaitic ms has oc irpca/3v- 
T^poi (a corruption of oc vpeo'pvTai 
Oi, for the common reading is ol irpca^ 
/Sfvroi ol); in xiv. 22 it reads frpc(r/3v- 
Tcu lovdaiap; but in xiii. 21 irpcirjScv- 
Tas : though in all passages alike the 
meaning is 'ambassadors'. Again the 
Alexandrian ms has irp€a-pirras in xiii. 
21, but irpco'/Scvrat in xiv. 22, and ot 
vp€ap€VT€ Oi (i.e. ol npttrptvToi ot) in 
xiv. 21. In 2 Mace. xi. 34 this same 
MS has np(a'pvT€y and the reading of 
the common texts of the lxx (even 
Tischendorf and Fritzsche) here is 
irpco^vrat. Grimm treats it as mean- 
ing 'ambassadors', without even no- 
ticing the form. Other mss are also 
mentioned in Holmes and Parsons 
which have the form vpitrpimig in 
I Mace. xiii. 21. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 
31 again the word for 'ambassador' 
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OP [eyfti] eyevurjaa iv to?? Secfxah/ Ovijciiixoi/y ^^rov irori 



is written thuB in the VcUican va, 
though the c is added above the line; 
and here too seyeral hss in Holmes 
and Parsons agree in reading npta-- 
pvrtus. Thns it is plain that, in 
the age of our earliest extant mss 
at all events, the scribes used both 
forms indifferently in this sense. So 
also Ensebins on Isaiah xviii. 2 writes 
o di *Axvkas nptafivras c^cdcoKcv 
ciircijv, *0 dirooTcXXcoy €v BakaaoTj irpccr- 
Pvras, Again in Ignat* Smym. 11 
BiOTTptirpvTrjs is the form in all the 
HSS of either recension, though the 
mesning is plainly 'an ambassador 
of God.' So too ill Clem, Horn. £p. 
Clem. 6 the mss read 6 rijg dkrjdeias 
vptG^PvTfjs, which even Schwcgler and 
Dressei tacitly retain. See also Ap- 
pian Samn, 7, where npt(rp€VTov is due 
to the later editors, and Acta ThonuB 
§ 10, where there is a v. L np€apuTTfg 
in at least one ms. And probably ex- 
amples of this substitution might be 
largely multiplied. 

The main reason for adopting this 
reading is the parallel passage, which 
suggests it very strongly. The diffi- 
culty which many find in St Paul's 
describing himself as an old man is 
not serious. On any showing he must 
have been verging on sixty at this 
time and may have been some years 
older. A life of unintermittent toil 
and suffering, such as he had lived, 
would bring a premature decay ; and 
looking back on a long eventful life, 
he would naturally so lliink and speak 
of himself. Thus Roger Bacon (Opus 
Mqftu 1. 10, p. I5,ed. Jebb; Opus Ter^ 
Hum p. 63, ed. Brewer) writes 'me 
senem', 'nos senes', in 1267, though 
he appears to have been not more 
than fifty-two or fifty-three at the 
time and lived at least a quarter of a 
century after (see R Charles Roger 
BacoUj Sa Vie etc, pp. 4 sq., 40). So 
too Scott in his fifty-fifth year speaks 
of himself as 'an old grey man' 
and 'aged' (Lockhart's Life vni. pp. 
3279 3S7)* ^^ u more difficult to 



understand how St Paul should make 
his age a ground of appeal to Phi- 
lemon who, if Archippus was his 
son, cannot have been much younger 
than himsel£ The commentator Hi- 
lary says that the Apostle appeals 
to his friend 'quasi coravum sBta- 
tis', but this idea is foreign to the 
context. The comment of Tlieophy- 
lact is, rocovroff cSv, ^170*1, irpctr^cv- 
rijff, Kol ot;ra>ff a^ios aKavta-Bai^ «m 
^Ikos TlavXov vpetrPvrtfVf rovreort ical 
dvo Tov dtdacrxaXtJCov d^iMparos Kal 
Tov xpovov t6 aldiaiftov jf^ovra icr.X. 
Docs he mean to include both mean- 
ings in vpta-pvrris 1 Or is he accident- 
ally borrowing the term 'ambassador' 
from some earlier commentator with- 
out seeing its bearing ? 

Koi Bia-fuos] Another title to respect 
The mention of his bonds might sug- 
gest either an appeal for commisera- 
tion or a claim of authority : see the 
note on ver. 13. Here the addition of 
Xpiarov *lTfa'ov invests it with the cha- 
racter of an official title, and so gives 
prommence to the latter idea. To his 
old office of 'ambassador' Christ has 
added the new title of 'prisoner'. The 
genitive Xpurrov 'iriaov belongs to 
irp€<rfivTris as well as to btfTfiios, and 
in both cases describes the person who 
confers the office or rank. 

10. irapoieaXtt trt k.t.XJ] St Chiyso- 
stom remarks on the Apostle's with- 
holding the name, until he has favour- 
ably disposed Philemon both to the 
request and to the object of it ; rocrov- 
Toig bi vpokecofag avrov r^v ^x4^t 
ovdc €v3€as cWjSoXf r^ ovofiOf dXXa 
To<ravT7fv wofjio'dp^vot alnju'W dpttfiak- 

Xcrai jc.r.X. The whole passage de- 
serves to be read. 

ov eyivmjaa ic.r.X.] So too I Cor. iv. 
15. In GaL iv. 19 he speaks of him- 
self as suffering a mother's pangs for 
his children in the faith. Comp. Phil. 
Leg. ad Cat, 8 (n. p. 554) ^/lor cVrt 
TOV 'HLoKpiAvos jpyor Foios* pJahXov avrov 
fj ovx ^rroy tw yoW a>y ytyivwina, 

ip ToU de(rfioir] He was doubly 

22—2 
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coi axpriCTOP, wvl Se \icaiL\ col Kal ifxol evxp^<FTOv 



dear to the Apostle, as being the child 
of his sorrows. 

^Ovj^aiyMv] for *Ovrf<rifiov by attrao- 
tion, as e.g. Markvi. i6 6v cy«^ dn-eicc- 
<t>aKuTa *l»ayvTjyy odros cWiy. Hence- 
forward he will be true to his name, 
nojonger dpomfrovf but ov^a-ifios : comp. 
Ruth L 20 'Gall me not Naomi (plea- 
sant) but call me Mara (bitter) etc.' 
The word axpriaros is a synonyme for 
aifovriTOij Demosth. PhiL iiL § 40 (p. 

121) 8.iraarra ravra Sixpritrra clirpoKra 
dpovrjTa K,r,'X,: comp. Pseudophocyl. 
37 (34) XPV*'^^^ owfciftoff eWc, (f>ikog 
d* ddiK^p dvovffTos, The significance 
of names was a matter of special im- 
portance among the ancients. Hence 
they were careful in the inauguration 
of any great work that only those who 
had hmia nomina^ prospera nomina, 
fausia nomina^ should take part : Cia 
de I>iv, L 45, Plin. N. IL xxviii. 2. 5, 
Tac. Hist, iv. 53. On the value at- 
tached to names by the ancients, and 
more especially by the Hebrews, see 
Farrar Chapters on Language p. 267 
sq., where a large number of instances 
are collected. Here however there is 
nothing more than an affectionate 
play on a name, such as might occur 
to any one at any time: comp. Euseb. 

//. E, T. 24 o Ylprivaios <f>fpf&wyi.6s rif 
ov r§ npooTfyopi^, avr^ T€ t^ rpo- 
9rai tlprfvoirotos. 

1 1. axpiJOTOVytljxpfJfrrov] Oomp. Plat. 
Hesp, iii. p. 41 1 a xp^o-tfiop i$ dxp^i- 
aToV"-ifroiij<r€v, Of these words, ap^pi;- 
aros is found only here, evxp^oros 
occurs also 2 Tim. ii. 21, iv. 11, in the 
New Testament. Both appear in the 
Lxx. In Matt. xxv. 30 a slave is de- 
scribed as dxpt'iog. For the mode of 
expression comp. Ephes. v. iS m fis 
aao(f>ot aXX* tos ao^t. Some have dis- 
covered in these words a reference to 
Xpto-Tos, as commonly pronounced xpij- 
(TTos; comp. Theoph. ad Autol, i. 12 

TO XP'^^^V rj^X) KCLi €VXPT^<TT0P K.T.X. 

and see Philippians p. 16 note. Any 



such allusion however, even if it should 
not involve an anachronism, is fiir too 
recondite to be probable here. The 
play on words is exhausted in the 
reference to 'Oinfo-t/Aor. 

ica\ ifioi] An afier-thought ; comp. 
Phil. ii. 27 if\erfa'€P avroPj ovk outop 
dc fiopop dXKh icai €fi€. This accounts 
for the exceptional order, where ac- 
cording to common Greek usage the 
first person would naturally precede 
the second. 

dvcVe/i-^a] ' / send hax:k\ the epis- 
tolary aorist used for the present: see 
the noteson Phil. u. 25, 28. Sotoo i^pa- 
^l^a, ver. 19, 21 (see the note). It is 
clear both from the context here, and 
from CoL iv. 7 — 9, that Onesimus ac- 
companied the letter. 

12. avTop k.tX] The reading of 
the received text is o-u dc avrov, rovr- 

eoTt ra ifM oTrXdy^^'a, irpo(rXo^oC. 
The words thus supplied doubtless 
give the right construction, but must 
be rejected as deficient in authority. 
The accusative is suspended; the sen- 
tence changes its form and loses itself 
in a number of dependent clauses; 
and the main point is not resumed till 
ver. 17 irpotrXaffov avrop o»£ cfit, the 
grammar having been meanwhile dis- 
located. For the emphatic position 
ofavTop comp. John ix. 21, 23, Ephes. 
L 22. 

ra tfAo, fmXayxpa] *my very heart', 
a mode of speech common in all lan- 
guages. For the metming of airkayxpa 
see the note on PhiL i. 8. Comp. 
Test. Patr. Zab. 8, Neph. 4, in both 
which passages Christ is called t6 
<niKayxyop of God, and in the first it 
is said Zx«r€ €V(nr\ayxPiap...lpa koi 6 
Kvptos tit vfxas (T7r\ayxPi<r6tlg ekf^tqf 
vfAOs' oTi Kcuy€ €it t(rxdT<op ijfKpSp 
6 Bfor an-ooTcXXfi to airkdyxpop av' 
Tov eVi rfjs yfjs K.rX. Otherwise 
ra €pM <nr\dyxpa has been interpreted 
* my son* (comp. ver. 10 op tyepptfaa 
K.r.X.), and it is so rendered here iu 
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*3oi; iyfgj i/SovXo/JLtjv Trpo^ ifxavTov Kare^^iVy iW virep 
(rod fioi SiaKov^ ev Toh Seajmoh tov evayyeXiov* ^^X^P^^ 



the Peshito. For this seDae of <nrXay* 
X^a comp. ArtemicL Oneir. i. 44 ol 
iraid«£ imXayxva Xryoirroi, ib, V. $7 
ra di <nrXayxva [jiaijfimyt] rov iroido, 
ovT» yap Koi row iral^ icaXc iv tQot itrrL 

With this meaning it is used not less 
of the father than of the mother; 
e.g. Philo de JosepJ^ 5 (n. p. 45) Brip- 

a)v tv»xia jcal Boivri ytyopa^ yfvtrofit- 
voi9..,rw ifiMv tnrXayxvtoy, Basil. Op, 
III. p. 501 o ftty irpoTtivtrtu ra <nrXay- 
xya rifi^p r»v rpo^w. The Latin vU- 
cera occurs still more frequently in 
this sense, as the passages quoted in 
Wetstein and Suicer show. For this 
latter interpretation there is much to 
be siud. But it adds nothing to the 
previous hv /ycvyijo-a icr.X., and (what 
is a more serious objection) it is 
wholly unsupported by St Paul's 
usage elsewhere, which connects 
fTvXoYxya with a different class of 
ideas: see e.g. yy. 7, 2a 

13. ifiovKopjiv] ^ I v^€L9 qf a mind^ , 
distinguished from i^OtXtfa-a, which 
follows, in two respects; (i) "While 
PovXeaBai involyes the idea of 'pur- 
pose, deliberation, desire, mind', Be- 
Xfcy denotes simply 'will'; Epictet. i 

12. 13 Pov\6fuu ypa<l>tiVf »s ^cXo, ro 
Aifopot ovofia; ot;' dXXa btddcKOfuu Bi' 
Xrty »s del ypa<f>ttrBai^ iii. 24. 54 rov- 
TOV Btkf opiqjfy Koi ov pov\€i Zyftfi. (2) 
The change of tenses is significant. 
The imperfect implies a tentatire, in- 
choate process; while the aorist de- 
scribes a definite and complete act. 
The will stepped in and put an end 
to the inclinations of the mind. In- 
deed the imperfect of this and similar 
verbs are not infrequently used where 
the wish is stopped at the outset by 
some antecedent consideration which 
renders it impossible, and thus prac- 
tically it is not entertained at all: e.g. 
Aristb Ban, 866 ^Povkofufv fuu ovk 
iplCtw Mddt, Antiph. de Herod, ccDd. 
I (p. 129} ipov\6ftij9 fuw,,.pv9 dc icr.X.; 

Isseiis de Ariet. hoer. i (p. 79) €/3ovXo- 



priv iup„.vvv d^ OVK c( tarov Jcr.X., 
Mach, c, Ctes, 2 (p. 53) iPovXofitjv 

fUv o^v, c? *ABrjvaioi...cirtiBrj dc navra 
K-rXy Lucian Abd, i ffiovXofjajv fuv 
o^v T^v XarpiK^v ie.r.X....ia;vl dc K.r.X.; 
see Kuhner § 392 h (il p. 177). So 

Acts XXV. 22 ificvKofiriv mX avrot 
rov avBpwtcv ajcovtrac, not 'I should 
wish' (as Winer § xlL p. 353) but * I 
could have wished', i.e. 'if it had not 
been too much to ask'. Similarly 
liBikov ChiL iv. 20, rivxopfiv Rom. ix. 3. 
See Remeion qf the EnglUh New 
Testament p. 96. So here a not im- 
probable meaning would be not ' I 
was desirous', but 'I could have de- 
sired'. 

kaT€x*^^] 'to detain* or *retatn% 
opposed to the following dirtXB^, vcr. 

15. 
vnep trov ie.t.X.] Comp. Phil ii. 30 

Ufa dirarrXripwrg to vfuSv varipvjpia rr^s 
npos /if Xctroupyiaff, I Cor. xvL 1 7 to 
VfifTtpov vaT€pTifia avrol dptirkjjpfoa-av. 
See the note on Col. L 7. With a de- 
licate tact the Apostle assumes that 
Philemon would have wished to per- 
form these friendly offices in person, 
if it had been possible. 

€v To7s dfapms] An indirect appeal 
to his compassion : see w. i, 9, 10. 
In this instance however (as in ver. 9) 
the appeal assumes a tone of author- 
ity, by reference to the occasion of his 
bonds. For the genitive tov tvayy€^ 
Xiov, describing the origin, comp. Col. 
L 23 rrjs ikiridos tov evayyeXiov. They 
were not shackles which self had 
riveted, but a chain with which 
Christ had invested him. Thus they 
were as a badge of office or a decora- 
tion of honour. In this respect, as in 
others, the language of St Paul is 
echoed in the epistles of St Ignatius. 
Here too entreaty and triumph alter- 
nate ; the saint's bonds are at once 
a ground for appeal and a theme of 
thanksgiving: Troll, 12 vapaxaXu 
vpJas Th dco-fMi fiovy PkUad, 7 iJMprvg 
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Kara dvayKtiv to dyadov a-ov 17, dAAa kuto, eKOvaiop* 
^^rdx^ y^p 5*^ TOVTO €XW|o/(r0i7 Trpos wpav^ 'ipa altoviop 
avTOP direx^^f ^^ovK€Ti ws §oi/\oi/, aWa vTrep 5oi;\oi/, 



dc /Ml (V ^ dcdcfuit, Ephet, II e V ^ (1.0. 
XpioT^ 'irftTov) ra dtcfia v€pi(f>€p», 
rovs rrvevfiOTiKovt iMpyaplraff Sfnym, 
10 dvTiyltvxoy vfiSy to nvtvfta fuw Koi 
ra dc(r/ui fu>v, Magn, I cV o& v€pi<t>*pi» 
detrfiois $do» rar iKKkifcias ; see also 
Ephes, I, 3, 21, itfo^n. 12, TVoW. i, 5, 
10, Smprtu 4, 1 1, Pclyc, 2, Rom. i, 4, 
5, Philad, 5. 

14. x«P** K.T.X.] *toUhout thy ap- 
provalf consent^; Polyb. ii. 21. i, 3, 
Xfl^pW TJJs a<l)€T€pa9 yy»firis, ;(Oi>piff Trjs 
avTov yvtopris : similarly mf€v [r^r] 
yvafixigf e.g. Polyb. xxL 8. 7, Ign. 
Polyc, 4. 

cJr Kara dvdyicijv] St Paul *^oes not 
say Kara dvayKrjv but nas Kara dvayicrjv. 

He will not suppose that it would 
really be by constraint; but it must 
not even wear the appearance («»£) of 
being so: comp. 2 Cor. xi. 17 <as iv 
d(f)poavvjj. See Plin. Ep, ix. 2 1 * Vereor 
no videar non rogare scd cogere'; 
>vhere, as hero, the writer is asking 
his correspondent to fox^ve a domes- 
tic who has offended. 

ro dyaBov <rov\ U/ie ben^t arising 
from ihee\ i.e. *the good which I 
should get from the continued pre- 
sence of Onesimus, and which would 
be owing to thee'. 

Kord Uovauiv] as in Xum . xv. 3. The 
form KaG* Uovaiav is perhaps more 
classical : Thuc. viii. 27 Koff iKova-iw 
fj TToyv yc dpayKff, The word imder- 
stood in the one case appears to be 
rpotrop (Porphyr. de Abst, i. 9 Ka6* 
Uovaiov rpimovi comp. Eur. Med 75 1 
tKovaii^ Tpoir<o)', in the other, yviopriv 
(so €KoviT'uf,y €^ cKovciar, etc.) : comp. 
Lobeck Phryru p. 4- 

15. rd^a yap icr.X.] The yap ex- 
plains an additional motive which 
guided the Apostle's decision: 'I did 
not dare to detain him, however 



much I desired it. I might have de- 
fe:ited the purpose for which God in 
His good providence allowed him to 
leave thee'. 

ix»pi<rBr{\ 'He does not say', writes 
Chrysostom, ^For this cause he JUdj 
but For this cause he teas parted: 
for he would appease Philemon by a 
more euphemistic phrase. And again 
he does not say he parted himself, 
but he teas parted: since the design 
was not Onesimus' own to depart for 
this or that reason : just as Joseph 
also, when excusing his brethren, 
says (Gen. xlv. 5) God did send ms 
hither.^ 

irpos tSpav] ^for an hour\ ^for a 
short season^: 2 Cor. vii. 8, Gal. ii. 5. 
'It was only a brief moment after all', 
the Apostle would say, 'compared 
with the magnitude of the work 
wrought in it He departed a repro- 
bate; he returns a saved man. Ho 
departed for a few months ; he returns 
to be with you for all time and for 
eternity'. The sense of oLtAVKov must 
not be arbitrarily limited. Since he 
left, Onesimus had obtained eternal 
life, and eternal life involves eternal . 
interchange of friendship. Hjs ser- 
vices to his old master were no longer 
barred by the gates of death. 

dviyjl^{\ In this connexion dir€Xfiy 
may b^ either of two senses: (i) 'to 
liaee back, to have in return*: or (2) 
'to have to the JuUy to have wholly*, 
as in PhiL iv. 18 d7rex«» ^rdyro (see tho 
note). In other words the prominent 
idea in the word may be ^ther resti- 
tution, or completeness. The former 
is tho more probable sense here, as 
suggested by Korixttv in verse 13 and 
by ffx^pio-^ in this vorse. 

16. (as bovKov] St Paul does not 
say doOXov but <as bovKov, It was a 
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aSeX^^oi/ dyaTTfiTOVf fxaXiarra ifiol, TTotrta Se fiaWov 



'Ul 



OVV fJL€ €;^€t9 KOt- 



a-oi KM €V a-apKi Kat ev Kvpiu). 

vtavov, irpoaXafiov avTov ws €)U€* ^^ei Ze ti liMKricev ae 

fj 6(f>€i\€iy TOVTO ifioi i?i\6ya. ^^iyio TlavXo^ eypa\[/a 



matter of indifference whether he 
were outwardly Sovkot or outwardly 
iKevSipot, since both are one in Christ 
(GoLiii ii). But though he might 
still remain a slave, he could no longer 
be Of a slaya A change had been 
wrought in him, independently of his 
possible manumission: in Christ he 
had become a brother. It should be 
noticed also that the negative is not 
yaimtj but ovKtru The negation is 
thus wholly independent of Imx . . . ottc- 
X27ff. It describes not the possible 
view of Philemon^ but the actual state 
of Onesimus. The ' no more as a slave ' 
is an absolute fiict, whether Philemon 
chooses to recognise it or not. 

K€p^aKag Koi rj noiomiTi, writes Chry- 
Bostom, apostrophizing Philemoa 

nocrt^ ii ftakXop icr.X.] Having first 
said 'most of all to me', he goes a 
step further, 'more than most of all 
to thee'. 

Koi €v aapKl je.r.X.] ' In both spheres 
alike, in the affairs of this world and 
in the affairs of the higher Ufa' In 
the former, as Meyer pointedly says, 
Philemon had the brother for a slave; 
in the latter he had the slave for a 
brother: comp. Ign. Trail 12 Korh 
iravra fi€ dvetrava-eaf anpKi rt Koi nvcv- 
fiart. 

17. ?X'*^ Koiwmpov] 'thou koldett 
me to be a comrade^ an intimate 
friend^ For this use of tx^ip comp. 
Luke xiv. 18 c^c fw napijrrjfuvovj PhiL 
ii 29 Tovs rotovrovs evrlftovs ^X""*' 
Those are jcocvoyoi, who have common 
interests, common feelings, common 
worL 

18 — 22. 'But if he has done thee 
any iigury, or if he stands in thy debt, 
set it down to my account. Here is my 
signature— PoM^in my own hand- 



writing. Accept this as my bond. I 
will repay thee. For I will not in- 
sist, as I might, that thou art indebted 
to me for much more than this; that 
thou owest to me thine own self. Yes, 
dear brother, let me receive from my 
son in the faith such a return as a 
father has a right to expect. Cheer 
and refresh my spirits in Christ I 
have full confidence in thy compli- 
ance, as I write this; for I know that 
thou wilt do even more than I ask. 
At the same time also prepare to 
receive me on a visit; for I hope that 
through your prayers I shall be set 
free and given to you once more.' 

18. tl dc ri]. The case is stated 
hypothetically but the words doubt- 
less describe the actual offence of 
Onesimus. He had done his master 
some injury, probably had robbed 
him; and he had fied to escape pun- 
ishment Bee the introduction. 

fj o^iXf 1] defining the offence which 
has been indicated in i^dijayo-cv. But 
still the Apostle refrains from using 
the plain word cjcXeV^cv. He would 
spare the penitent skive, and avoid 
irritating the ii^jured master. 

iWoya] Wechon it in\ * set it down\ 
This form must be adopted instead of 
cXXoyct which stands in the received 
text, as the great preponderance of 
authority shows. On the other hand 
we have cXXoycirat Rom. y. 13 (though 

with a V. L eXXoyarat), cXXoyovftcMov 

Boeckh C. L no. 1732 a, and cVXoyct- 
<r6<u Edict. DiocL in Corp. Inscr, Lat, 
lu. p. 836. But the word is so rare 
in any form, that these occurrences of 
cXXoyety afford no ground for exclud- 
ing cXXoyav as impossible. The two 
forms might be employed side by side, 
just as we find iKtBv and cXcciy, ^pa» 
and £vpf u^, Ip^av and Ipqair^iw (Matt 
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Ttj i/JLti x^^'Ph ^7^ dfroTiO-w* iVa fxn Aeyiu a-oiy bri Kai 
a-eavTOV fxoi 'TrpoaoipeiXei^. ^pai, dS€\(j)e, eyio aov di/ai- 
fxny €V Kvpiio* dvairava-ov fiov tcc tnr\ayxv(x^ 6i/ Xpiarrw. 



xv. 23), and the like ; see Battmaim 
Autf, Oramm, § 112 (n. p. 53). The 
word Xvyavy as used by Lucian Lexiph, 
15 (where it is a desideratiye 'to be 
eager to speak^ like ^vav, Baparop^ 
4>afiyyamv, etc), has nothing to do with 
the use of cXXoyay hera 

19. ryw navXof] The introduc- 
tion of his own name gives it the cha- 
racter of a formal and binding signa- 
ture: comp. I Cor. xvi. 21, CoL iv. 18, 
2 Thess. iii. 17. A signature to a 
deed in ancient or mediaeval times 
would commonly take this form ryo o 
dciva, — '/so and so'; where we should 
omit the marks of the first person. 

typa^^al An epistolary or docu- 
mentary aorist, as in ver. 21 ; so too 
dventii^a ver. II. See the note on 
typa^a Gal. vi. 1 1. The aorist is the 
tense commonly used in signatures; 
e.g. vir€ypa4ta to the conciliar de- 
crees. 

This inddental mention of his auto- 
graph, occurring where it does, 
shows that he wrote the whole letter 
with his own hand. This procedure 
is quite exceptional, just as the pur- 
port of the letter is exceptional. In 
all other cases he appears to have 
employed an amanuensis, only adding 
a few words in his own handwriting 
at the close : see the note on Gal. l. c, 

Iva firf Xryoi>] ' not to 8ay\ as 2 Cor. 
ix. 4. There is a suppressed thought^ 
' though indeed you cannot fisdrly ckim 
repayment', 'though indeed you owe 
me (o<^ciX€if) as much as this', on which 
tlie ha ftfj ic.r.X. is dependent. Hence 
itpwroffitikus ' owest hendet^; for this 
is the common meaning of the word. 

utavTov] St Paul was his spiritu- 
al father, who had begotten Idm in 
the faith, and to whom therefore he 
owed his being; comp. Plato Legg, iv. 
p. 717 B «£ 6€iu9 o<^c/Xovra ao-oriVcuf 



ra irpmrd rt jcal luynrra o^iXiffiora**. 
vofju(€tv di, & KiKTrfToi Kol ?;(«&, iravra 
tlifai r«iw y(vvrj(rdvT»9...dpxofA€POP 
dirb T^f oilo'tar, btvrtpa ra rov a^furrof, 
rpira rci rijf ^x^ff, dvorlpovra da- 
ptS^fiara ic.r.X. 

20. pai] introducing an affectionate 
appeal as in PhiL iv. 3 wil ^pnrm jcol 







ddcX^c] It is the entreaty of a bro- 
ther to a brother on behalf of a bro- 
ther (ver. 16). For the pathetic ap- 
peal involved in the word see the 
notes on Gal. iiL 15, vL i, 18; and 
comp. ver. 7. 

^ytt] ' I seem to be entreating for 
Onesimus; but I am pleading for my- 
teJf: the favour will be done to me'; 
comp. ver. 17 fr/>o<rXa/3oD ovtop »r €/ic. 
The emphatic cyo identifies the cause 
of Onesimus with his own. 

<rov opaifiijy] 'may I have saiU" 
factionjind comfort in thee\ i.e, 'may 
I receive such a return from thee, as 
a father has a right to expect from 
his cliild.' The common use of the 
word ovaififiv would suggest the 
thought of filial offices; eg. Arist. 
Thesm, 469 ovrtos 6vaip.rjv rSv rcjc- 
pwv, Lucian Philopg, 27 npos rrjy 
oyjnv r&v vUa>v, ovrcos opalfjufv, Ztftrj^ 
TovTCdV, Ps-Ignat. Hero 6 ovaifirjp a-ov^ 
IT Gib top iroBtivoPf Synes. Bp, 44 ovt» 
TTJs If pat <t>iKo<Toffiiai opaiixrjv ical npoa-- 
cVi T»p IT a id lap rmp cfuivroD, with 
Other passages quoted in Wetstein. 
So too for opa<r6<Uf ovrjo-iSy compare 
Eur. Afed. 1025 sq. irphf irtfi^p ova" 
xrdai..' SXkcdf dp* v/ixaf, <J r€KP*, /^c- 
Bpr^rdfirjv, Alc, 333 aKt$ de vaibmp' 
riovV SvTfirip tvxofuit $€ots ytPtaSai^ 
Philem. Inc. 64 (iv. p. 55 Meineke) 
mK(s fi€, fiiJTtp, Ka\ ytvoiTo crot Tt ic- 
p<op ovrjG-iSj (Soirep Koi biicatop cWt 
(rot, Ecclus. XXX. 2 6 iraid(v«»r top 
vlop avTcv opiitrtrai cV* avr^ (the 
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^^TleTTOidta^ Ttj viraKOfi aov 
vTrep a Xeyta 9ro(t;(r€ts. ** 
^eviav* i\7ri^a> yap on Sid 
picdriaofjiai vfiiv. 

only passage in the lxx where the 
word occurs). The prayer ovaifirjp (row, 
6vaifiriv viiSv, etc., occurs sevend times 
in Ignatius; Po/^c. i, 6, Maffn- 2, 12, 
Ephe$, 2. It is not unlikely that oval- 
fofy here iurolyes a reference to the 
name Onesimus ; see the note on yer. 
1 1. The Hebrew fondness for playing 
on names makes such an allusion at 
least pOBsibla 

fV Kvpltfi] As he had begotten Phi- 
lemon iv Kvpm (comp. I Cor. iv. 1 5, 1 7), 
so it was (V Kvpl^ that he looked for 
the recompense of filial offices. 

dvairavaov ict.X.] See the note ver. 7. 

21. ty pencil ^ I write*: see the note 
on ver. 19. 

xmtp a Xryo» ie.r.X.] What was the 
thought upmost in the Apostle's mind 
when he penned these words? Did 
he contemplate the manumission of 
Onesimus ? If so, the restraint which 
he imposes upon himself is signifi- 
cant. Indeed throughout this epistle 
the idea would seem to be present to 
his thoughts, though the word never 
passes his lips. This reserve is emi- 
nently characteristic of the Gospel. 
Slavery is never directly attacked as 
such, but principles are inculcated 
which must prove fatal to it. 

22. flfux bk K.T.X] When St Paul 
first contemplated visiting Rome, he 
had intended, after leaving the me- 
tropolis, to pass westward into Spain ; 
Rom. XV. 24, 28. But by this time he 
appears to have altered his plans, pur- 
posing first to revisit Greece and Asia 
Minor. Thus in Phil. ii. 24 he looks 
forward to seeing the Philippians 
shortly; while here he contemplates a 
visit to the Churches of the Lycus 
valley. 

There is a gentle compulsion in this 
mention of a personal visit to Colossas. 
The AposUe would thus be able to 



eypayfra aoiy etoois on Kat 

ajxa oe Kai eroifxa^e fioi 

Twv TTpotrev^wu vfxtav ;^a- 



see for himself that Philemon had not 
disappointed his expectations. Simi- 
krly Serapion in Eus. H. E. vi 12 

$€viav] *a lodging*; comp. Olem, 
Efom, xii. 2 irpod^maiv rag ^€Viag iroi- 
fia(ovT€£, So the Latin parare hoipi- 
Hum Cic. ad Att. xiv. 2, Mart Ep. 
ix. I. This latter passage, 'Vale et 
para hospitium', closely resembles St 
Paul's language here. In the expres- 
sion before us ^evla is probably the 
place of entertainment : but in such 
phrases as KoKelv M $€pI<}, napoKaktip 
M ^€via9y <f>povTi^€t» ^fptasf and the 
like, it denotes the offices of hospital- 
ity. The Latin hospitium also in- 
cludes both senses. The ^wlay as a 
lodging, may denote either quarters 
in an inn or a room in a private house : 
see Philippiam p. 9. For the latter 
comp. Plato Tim. 20 irapa Kptrmv 
vpo$ TOP ^tpapay oZ KoX Karakvo/AeVf 
Q<l>tK6fif&cu In iim case the response 
would doubtless be a hospitable recep- 
tion in Philemon's home; but the 
request does not assume so much as 
this. 

xaptcSijaofiai'] *T shall he granted 
to you\ The grant (x^plCtaBai) of 
one person to another, may be for 
purposes either (i) of destruction, as 
Acts XXV. 1 1 ovdtU /M bvporai avrois 
xapia-aadai (comp. ver. 16), or (2) of 
preservation, as Acts iii. 14 jjrria-wrBt 
avUipa 001/ca xapurBrjpoi v/uv, and 
here. 

23—25. 'Epaphras my fellow-cap- 
tive in Christ Jesus salutes you. As 
do also Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
and Luke, my fellow-labourers. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
thee and thy household, and sanctify 
the spirit of you all.' 

23 sq. For these salutations see 
the notes on Col. iv. 10 sq. Epaphros 
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[23—25 



XpKrrw 'Iriaov, **Ma/t)icos, 'Apia-rapxo^, Ai;)ua$, Aoi/icas, 
oi avvepyoi /xov. 

*^*H x^/ots Tov Kvpiov [ij/tiftJv] lijcroi; XpiCTOv fiCTa 
Tov irvevixaro^ vfxwv. 



is mentioned first becanse he was a 
Golossian (Col. iv. 12) and, as the eyan- 
gelist of ColossfB (see p. 29 sq.), donbt- 
less well known to Philemon. Of the 
four others Aristarchus and Mark be- 
longed to the Circamcision (Col. iv. 1 1) 
while Demas and Lnke were Gentile 
Christians. All these were of Greek 
or Asiatic origin and would probably 
be well known to Philemon, at least 
by name. On the other hand Jesus 
Justus, who is honourably mentioned 
in the Colossian letter (iy. 11), but 



passed over here, may haye been a 
Roman Christian. 

o (rt;witxAMiXa»rof] On the possible 
meanings of this title see CoL iy. 10, 
where it is giyen not to Epaphraa but 
to Aristarchus. 

25. 'H xapiff icr.X.] The same form 
of farewell as in GaL yi. 18; comp. 
2 Tim. iy. 22. 

tz/ittv] The persons whose names 
are mentioned in thb opening saluta- 
tion. 
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THE NAME iSSENE. 



The name is variously written in Greek : Vorions 

1. *E<roT7vrf« : Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5. 9, xiii 10. 6, xv. 10. 5, xviii t^ewime 
I. 2, S, B. J. ii. 8. 2, 13, VU. 2; Plin. iT. ff. v. 15. 17 in Greek. 
(Essenus) ; Dion Chrjs. in Synes. Dion 3 ; Hippol. Hcer, 

ix. 18, 28 (ms ifnjvoi)} Epiphan. Hcer, p. 28 sq., 127 (ed. 
Pet.). 

2. "Eo-o-aios : Philo 11. pp. 457, 471, 632 (ed. Mang.) ; Hegesip- 
pns in Eoseb. H» E. iy. 22; Porphyr. de Abattn, iv. 11. So 
too Joseph. B, 1/. ii. 7. 3, ii. 20. 4, iiL 2. i ; AnL xy. 10. 4; 
though in the immediate context of this last pasaage he 
writes *E<r<rqv6s9 if the common texts may be trusted. 

3. *0<r<raios : Epiphan. Ilcer. pp. 40 sq., 125, 462. The common 
texts very frequently make him write *0<r<n;vos, but see 

Dindorfs notes, Epiphan. Op. 1. pp. 380, 425. With Epi- 

phanius the Essenes are a Samaritan, the Ossieans a Judaic 

sect. He has evidently got his information from two distinct 

sources, and does not see that the same persons are intended. 

4. 1c<rcrau>9, Epiphan. ffcsr. p. 117. From the connexion the 
same sect again seems to be meant: but owing to the form 
Epiphanius conjectures (ot/jMi) that the name is derived from 
Jesse^ the fiither of David. 

If any certain example could be produced where the name occurs All etymo- 
in any early Hebrew or Aramaic writing, the question of its deriva- berefeoted 
tion would probably be settled; but in the absence of a single decisive which de- 
instance a wide field is opened for conjecture, and critics have not name 
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been backward in availing themselveB of tbe license. In discussing 
the claims of the different etymologies proposed we may reject : 

(i) From First : derivations from the Greek. Thus Philo connects the word 

* with ocrios *holy' : Qtu>d onrn, prob. 12, p. 457 "Eo'<ratbi...8iaXacrov 
IXXi/vuc^s vap(awfioi oo-ion^ro^y § 13, p« 459 ^<*'' "Eacnuwv y ocrwui', 
Fragm. p. 632 KaKoruvrax fih "Ecro-atot, vapa ttJv ofnorrfrOf /xol 8ok<S 
[8oK€n], Tijs npoayjyopia's o^KotfcWcs. It is not quite clear whether 
Philo is here playing with words afler the manner of his master 
Plato, or whether he holds a pre-established harmony to exist among 
different languages by which similar sounds represent similar things, 
or whether lastly he seriously means that the name was directly 
derived from the Greek word 00-109. The last supposition is the least 
probable ; but he certainly does not reject this derivation * as incor- 
rect' (Ginsburg Esaenea p. 27), nor can irafxow/ioi oo-ioriTroc be ren- 
dered ' from an incorrect derivation from the Greek homonym hodotes* 
(ib. p. 32), since the word vapfivvfioi never involves the notion of false 
etymology. The amount of truth which probably underlies "Philo's 
statement will be considered hereafter. Another Greek derivation 
is uros, ' companion, associate,' suggested by Kapoport, Brech MiUin 
p. 41. Several others again are suggested by Lowy, s. v. Essaer, e.g. 
Ssrto from their esoteric doctrine, or aTo-a from their fatalisuL All 
such may be rejected as instances of ingenious trifling, if indeed 
they deserve to be called ingenious. 

(ii) Prom Secondly : derivations from proper names whether of persons or 

"*™?^ ° of places. Thus the word has been derived from Jesse the father 
persons or * 

places; of David (Epiphan. 1. c.), or from one ^B'^ Isai, the disciple of R. 

Joshua ben Perachia who migrated to Egypt in the time of Alexander 

Jannsdus (Low in Ben CJiananja i. p. 352). Again it has beeu 

referred to the town Essa (a doubtful recuiing in Joseph. Ant, xiiL 

15. 3) beyond the Jordan. And other similar derivations have been 

suggested. 

(iii]From Thirdly: etymologies from the Hebrew or Aramaic, which do 

roots not ^^^ Supply the right consonants, or do not supply them in the right 

supplying order. Under this head several must be rejected : 
thenght ** ' 

conso- *1DK ^cvr 'to bind,' Adler VdOcsUhrer vi. p. 50, referred to by 

'^""^ ' Ginsburg Essenes p. 29. 

*l^Dn chdsid ' pious,' which is represented by 'Ao-iSalbs (i Mace. 

ii. 42 (v. 1.), vii. 13, 2 Mace. xiv. 6), and JGonld not possibly assume 
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the form 'Eo-oxttos or ^Ea-arpfos. Yet this derivation appears in Josip- 
pon ben Qorion (iv. 6, y, y. 24, pp. 274, 278^ 451)9 ^^o substitutes 
Chandim in narratives where the Essenes are mentioned in the 
original of Josephns ; and it has been adopted by many more recent 
writers. 

ttnO s^chd 'to bathe,' from which with an Al^h prefixed we 
might get ^KHDiC aiclkai ' bathers ' (a word however which does not 
occur) : Gratz Geach, der Juden iii. pp. 82, 468. 

yi JX tmniiat, ' retired, modest/ adopted by Frankel (ZeiUchrift 
1846, p. 449, MontUschrift 11. p. 32) after a suggestion by Low. 

To this category must be assigned those etymologies which con- such as 

tain a ) as the third consonant of the root ; since the comparison ^hioh 

of the parallel forms *Eo-<raZbs and ^Eacn/vos shows that in the latter ™^® ^ 

part 01 

word the v is only formative. On this ground we must reject : the root. 

I^DH chouHn; see below under jnS'y. 

ncn choUen * a fold ' of a garment, and so supposed to signify the 
vtf^viltja, or ' apron ', which was given to every neophyte among the 
Essenes (Joseph. B. J. iL 8. 5, 7) : suggested by Jellinek Ben Cluxr 
nanja iv. p. 374. 

VVfH t^^^''^ *' s^ong ' : see Ck)hn in Frankel's MonaUchrijt vii. 
p. 271. This etymology is suggested to explain Epiphanins Hier. 
p. 40 rovro 8^ Tx> ycKOS to>v 'Ocroi/i^aiv IpfiTjvtveran Sta r^s ^K&xrcais 
Tov ovo/xaros imPapov yivoi ('a sturdy race'). The name ^'Essene' 
is so interpreted also in Makrisi (de Sacy, Chrestom. Arab. I. p. 114, 
306) ; but, as he himself writes it with Blifaxkd not Ain, it is plain 
that he got this interpretation from some one else, probably from 
Epiphanius. The correct reading however in Epiphanius is 'Octo-oudv, 
not ^OaKHiviav ; and it would therefore appear that this father or his 
informant derived the word from the Hebrew root Tt9 rather than 
from the Aramaic {S^. The *0<r<rau>i would then be the D^Yy, and this 
is so far a possible derivation, that the n does not enter into the root. 
Another word suggested to explain the etymology of Epiphanius is the 
Hebrew and Aramaic j^on duufin 'powerful, strong' (from )Dn) ; but 
this is open to the same objections as \>\£^. 

When all such derivations are eliminated as untenable or impro- Other de- 
bable, coasiderable uncertainty still remains. The ist and 3rd radi- ^^^"/. 
cals might be any of the gutturals M, n, n, P ; and the Greek cr, as the ^ : 
2nd radical, might represent any one of severa] Shemitic sibilants. 
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Thus we have the choice of the followiDg etymologies, which have 
found more or less farour. 
(i)K^pK'a (i) ttDM ^^ 'to heal/ whence K^DK as^d, '& physician.' 
p ymoian ; rj^^ Essenes are supposed to be so called because Josephus states 
(B. J. iL 8. 6) that they paid great attention to the qualities of herbs 
and minerals with a view to the healing of diseases (vpos Otpavwv 
vaBQv). This etymology is supported likewise by an appeal to the 
name Otpavcvraij which Philo gives to an allied sect in Egypt (de ViL 
Cant. § I, n. p. 471). It seems highly improbable however, that the 
ordinary name of the Eesenes should have been derived from a 
pursuit which was merely secondary and incidental ; while the sup- 
posed analogy of the Therapeutee rests on a wrong interpretation of 
the word. Philo indeed (L c), bent upon extracting from it as much 
moral significance as possible, says, tfcpaircvral xai tfc^ircvrptSc? jca- 
XovKTCu, TjTOi imp otrov larpiKrjv iwayyiXXovrai Kp€ur<rova r^? Kara 
iroXci$ (if fikv yap <r<ifJMTa Otpairwi fiovov, hctCvrf Sc Koi \lrv)(a^ K.r.X.) 
ij Trap wrov Ik ^v(rc(u« kqX tojv Upiav vofjuov ciraiScv^o-av Ocpairtvctv 
TO 01^ K.r.A. : but the latter meaning alone accords with the usage of 
the word; for ^cpaircvn;?, used absolutely, signifies 'a worshipper, 
devotee,' not ' a physician, healer/ This etymology of 'Eo-o-aios is 
ascribed, though wrongly, to Philo by Asaria de' Bossi {Meor Enayira 
3, foL 33 a) and has been very widely received. Among more recent 
writers, who have adopted or favoured it^ are Bellermann {UeherEMoer 
u, TherapetUen p. 7), Gfrdrer {PhUo IL p. 341), Dahne (JErsch u. Gruber^ 
8. v.), Baur (ChristL Kirche der drei ersL Jahrk. p. 20), Herzfeld 
(Gesch. des Judenthuma 11. p. 371, 395, 397 sq.), Geiger (Urschrifi 
p. 126), Derenbourg (L*Htstaire et la G^ographie de la Palestine 
pp. 170, 175, notes), Keim {Jesua van Nazara i. p. 284 sq.), and 
Hamburger (Real-EncyclopUdie fur Bibel u. Talmvdy s. v.). Several 
of these writers identify the Essenes with the Bttithusians ({^D^n^n) 
of the Talmud, though in the Talmud the Baithusians are connected 
with the Sadducees. This identification was suggested by Asaria de' 
Bossi (1. c. fol. 33 h)y who interprets 'Baithusians' as 'the i^chool of the 
Essenes' (K^D^K n^S): while subsequent writers, going a step further, 
have explained it 'the school of the physicians' (K^DK no). 
(«) Knn (^) ^^^ clidzd *to see', whence Nnn chazyd 'a seer', in re- 

* a seer*; ference to the prophetic powers which the Essenes claimed, as the 
result of ascetic contemplation: Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 12 curi Sc cvavrcis 
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flS Mu ra ftcXXovra ^rpoytvcMTKeiy vrurxi^oiVrai #c.r.X. For instances of 
such Essene propbeiB see Ant, xiiL ii. 2, xv. 10. 5, ^. J. i. 3. 5^ ii. 7* 
3. Suidas, S. y. 'Ecr<raro4, says : Oetopug, to, voXXa irapafieyova-iVy tvOey 

Koi 'Eo'OXUOl KoXoVVTCHf TOVTO Sl^XoVfTOS TOU OVO/XOTOS, TOVTCOTl, OcWpTJ- 

TiKOi. For this derivation, which was suggested by Baumgarten 
(see iBellermann p. 10) and is adopted by Hilgenfeld (Jud, ApoccU. 
p. 278), there is something to be said: but KTH is rather opav than 
0€'j>p€iv; and thus it must denote the result rather than the process, 
the irUion which was the priyilege of the few rather than the con- 
timplaUan which was the duty of alL Indeed in a later paper 
{Zeitsckr. xi. p. 346, 1868) Hilgenfeld expresses himself doubtfully 
about this derivationy feeling the difficulty of explaining the cro- 
from the t* This is a real objection. In the transliteration of the 
Lxx the T is persistently represented by iy and the V by or. The 
exceptions to this rule, where the manuscript authority is beyond 
question, are very few, and in every case they seem capable of ex- 
planation by peculiar circumstances. 

(3) riB^J^ t^dlt *to do,' so that 'E<r<rau>e would signify 'the (3) nc^ 
doers, the observers of the law,' thus referring to the strictness of ' 
Essene practices: see Oppenheim in Frankel's Monatscknft vii* 

p. 272 sq. It has been suggested also that, as the Pharisees were 
especially designated the teachers, the Essenes were called the 'doers' 
by a sort of antithesis : see an article in Jost's Annalen 1839, p. 145, 
Thus the Talmudic phrase ns^ ^B'^K, interpreted 'men of prac- 
tice, of good deeds,' is supposed to refer to the Essenes (see Frankel's 
ZeUsdiHft in. p. 458, MoruUsehrift 11. p. 70). In some passages indeed 
(see Surenhms MUkrva, in. p. 313) it may possibly mean 'workers of 
miracles' (as Ifi^ov JoL v. 20, viL 21, x. 25, etc.); but in this sense 
also it might be explained of the thaumaturgic powers claimed by the 
Essenes. (See below, p. 362.) On the use which has been made of a 
passage in the Ahoih of B. Nathan c. 37, as supporting this deriva- 
tion, I shall have to speak hereafter. Altogether this etymology has 
little or nothing to recommend it 

I have reserved to the last the two derivations which seem to 
deserve most consideration. 

(4) ^jkSn» chad (f^Jiau cKse) or i^Lifiajj chasyoy 'pious,' in (4) ehtuyo 
Syxiac. This derivation, which is also given by de Sacy {Ghrestom^ ^*^^ * 
Arab, i. p. 347), \b adopted by Ewald {0e9(A, des V. Isr. rv. p. 484, 

COL. 23 
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ed. 3, 1864, TIL pp. 154, 477, ed. 2, 1859), who abandons in its fa- 
Tour another etymology ()Tn diaszan 'watcher^ worshipper' = 0cpa- 
vevrq^i) which he had suggested in an earlier editicoi of his fourth 
volume (p. 420). It is recommended by the &ct that it resembles 
not only in sound, but in meaning, the Greek 00-109^ of which it is a 
common rendering in the Feshito (Acts iL 27, xiiL 35, Tit. i 8). 
Thus it explains the derivation given by Philo (see above, p. 350)^ 
and it also accounts for the tendency to write '0<r<r(uos for 'Eatrato? 
in Greek. Ewald moreover points out how an Essenizing Sibylline 
poem {Orac Sib. iv ; see above, p. 96) dwells on the Greek equiva* 
lents, c^o-€^i79, euo-c^ii;, etc. (w. 26, 35, 42 sq., 148 sq., 162, 165 sq., 
178 sq., ed. Alexandre), as if they had a special value for the 
writer : see Gesch, vii. p. 154, SibyU. Biicher p. 46. Lipsius (Schenkel's 
Bibd-Lexicon, 8. v,) also considers this the most probable etymology. 
(5) D*i<K^ (5) NB^H chdshd (also nCTl) Heb., 'to be silent' ; whence DVBm 
ones^ c/ia»A«/id?77i * the silent ones,' who meditate on mysteries. Jost (Gesch, 
d, JvdenUu i. p. 207) believes that this was the derivation accepted 
by Josephus, since he elsewhere (AtU, iii. 7. 5, iii. 8. 9) writes out]&^, 
ohoahen Hhe high-priest's breast-plate* (Exod. xxviii. 15 sq.), laxrrjvoe 
iaaijvrji in Greek, and explains it cn/fiaiVct tovto Kara n^v 'EXXi/wnv 
yXdyrrav Xoyciov (i.e. the 'place of oracles* or 'of reason': comp. Philo 
de Mon, ii. § 5, 11. p. 226, KoXcTrat Xoyctov crv/to)?, Iirc(&^ ro h oupav^ 
TTavra Aoyois koX ayaXoytai^ BeSvjfuovpyriTaA fcr.X.), as it is translated 
in the lxx. Even though modem critics should be right in connect- 
ing JBTI with the Arab, ^^m^ 'pulcher fuit^ omavit' (see Gesen. Thes. 

p. 535, s. v.), the other derivation may have prevailed in Josephua* 
time. We may illustrate this derivation by Josephus' description of 
the Essenes, B, •/. iL 8. 5 toTs Ifoo^cv cJs /xvonyptoV ri ^pucrw ij t<3k 
IvBov o-icdtd; KarafjiaCveTai ; and perhaps this will also explain the Greek 
equivalent OewfyririKoi, which Suidas gives for 'Ea<rau)(. The use of 
the Hebrew word D^K(^ in Mishna ShekcUim v. 6, though we need 
not suppose that the Essenes are there meant, will serve to show how 
it might be adopted as the name of the sect. On this word see Levy 
CluUddisches Worterbuch p. 287. On the whole this seems the most 
probable etymology of any, though it has not found so much fJEkvour 
OS the last. At all events the rules of translitemtion are entirely 
satisfied, and this can hardly be said of the other derivations which 
come into competition with it. 
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OBIGEJ Aim AFFINITIES OF THE ESSENES. 

THE roling ptinciple of Uie Bestoration under Ezra was the iaola- The prin- 
tion of the Jewish people from all inflaenoes of the Burrounding ^^ lesto- 
nationa. Only by the rigorous application of this principle was it r**ioo« 
possible to guard the nationality of the Hebrews, and thus to presenre 
the sacred deposit of religious truth of which this nationality was the 
husk. Hence the strictest attention was paid to the Levitical ordi- 
nances, and more especially to those which aimed at ceremonial 
purity. The principle, which was thus distinctly asserted at the 
X)eriod of the national reyival, gained force and concentration at a 
later date from the active antagonism to which the patriotic Jews 
were driven by the religious and political aggressions of the Syrian 
kinga During the Maccabesan wars we read of a party or sectBiseof 
called the Cluuidim or AMoecms ('Ao-iSoibi), the ' pious' or ^ devout/ ^^jis * 
who zealous in their observance of the cere monial law stoutly re- 
sisted any concession to the practices of HeUenism, and took their 
place in the van of tke struggle with their national enemies, the 
Antiochene monarohs (i Maoa iL 42, viL 13, 2 Mace. xiv. 6). But, 
though their names appear now for the first time, they are not men- 
tioned as a newly formed party; audit is probable that they had their 
origin at a much earlier date. 

The subsequent history of this tendency to exclusiveness and 
isolation is wrapt in the same obscurity. At a somewhat later date Phari- 
it is exhibited in the Phcmse^ and the Essenes; but whether these EsMoimi 

were historically connected with the Chasidim as divergent offshoots traced to 

J. - tn6 Bftino 

of the original sect, or whether they represent independent develop- pxinoiple. 

ments of the same principle, we are without the prc^r data for 

deciding. The principle itself appears in the name of the Pharisees, 

23—2 
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Foreign 
elements 
inEsse- 
niflm. 



Frankers 
theory 
well re- 
ceived. 



which, as denoting ' separation/ points to the avoidance of all foreign 
and contaminating influences. On the other hand the meaning of 
the name Essem is uncertain, for the attempt to derive it directly 
from Chaddim must be abandoned ; but the tendency of the sect is 
tmmistakeable. If with the Pharisees ceremonial purity *was a 
principal aim, with the Essenes it was an absorbing passion. It was 
enforced and guarded moreover by a special organization. While the 
Pharisees were a sect, the Essenes were an order. Like the Pytha- 
goreans in Magna Graecia and the Buddhists in India before them, 
like the Christian monks of the Egyptian and Syrian deserts after 
them, they were formed into a religious brotherhood, fenced about 
by minute and rigid rules, and carefully guarded from any contamin- 
ation with the outer world. 

Thus the sect may have arisen in the heart of Judaism. The 
idea of ceremonial purity was essentially Judaic. ^ But still, when we 
turn to the representations of Philo and Josephus, it is impossible to 
overlook other traits which betoken foreign affinities. Whatever the 
Essenes may have been in their origin, at the Christian era at least 
and in the Apostolic age they no longer represented the current tyj^e 
of religious thought and practice among the Jews. This foreign 
element has been derived by some from the Pythagoreans, by othei-s 
from the Syrians or Persians or even from the farther East; but, 
whether Greek or Oriental, its existence has until lately been almoiit 
tmiversally allowed. 

I The investigations of Frankel, published first in 1846 in his 
Zeitschrift, and continued in 1853 in his Monatschrift, have given a 
different direction to current opinion, f^rankel maintains that 
^Essenism was a purely indigenous growth, that it is only Pharisaism 
in an exaggerated form, and that it has nothing distinctive and owes 
nothing, or next to nothing, to foreign influences. To establish this 
point, he disparages the representations of Philo and Josephus as 
coloured to suit the tastes of their heathen readers, while in their 
place he brings forward as authorities a number of passages from tal- 
mudical and rabbinical writings, in which he discovers references to 
this sect. In this view he is followed implicitly by some later 
writers, and has laigely influenced the opinions of others ; while nearly 
all speak of his investigations as throwing great light on the 
subject 
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It is perhaps dangerous to dissent from a view which has found tmt 

so much favour; but nevertheless I am obliged to confess my belief ^g ^^^ 

that, whatever value Frankel's investigations may have as contribu- pnsleaJ- 

tions to our knowledge of Jewish religious thought and practice, they 

throw little or no light on the Essenes specially ; and that the blind 

acceptance of his results by later writers has greatly obscured the 

distinctive features of this sect. I cannot but think that any one, 

who will investigate Frankel's references and test his ):esults step by 

step, will arrive at the conclusion to which I myself have been led, 

that his talmudical researches have left our knowledge of this sect 

where it was before, and that we must still refer to Jos^hus and 

Philo for any precise information respecting thenu 

Erankel starts from the etymolosv of the name. He supposes His doiibla 

denvatiou 
that "EcoraMs, ^Eo'orjvos, represent two different Hebrew words, the of the 

former ^^DTI chcund^ the latter yi^V teontoz^ both clothed in suit-''*°^^* 

able Greek dresses \ Wherever therefore either of these words 

occurs, there is, or there may be, a direct reference to the 

Essenes. 

It is not too much to say that these etymologies ace impossible ; Fatal ob- 

and this for several reasons, (i) The two words "Eaontos, *Eatn^{t. 

y»s, are plainly duplicate forms of the same Hebrew or Aramaic 

original, Hke Sofi^oibs and Sofi^n/vos (Epiphan. Hcer* pp. 40, 47^ 

127, and even ^fjuj/iTrj^ p. 46), Na{a>/Kuds and No^opi/Fos, Tirraio^ 

and riTTiTvos (Steph. Byz. & v., HippoL ZTcbt, vL 7), with which we 

may compare Boorpoios and 'Boarfyriv^Sf McXirotos and McXtn/viis, and 

numberless other examples. (2) Again ; when we consider either 

word singly, the derivation offered is attended with the most serious 

dijQiculties. There is no reason why in *E<r<raZoq the d should have 

disappeared from ehasid, while it is hardly possible to conceive that 

taanuat. should have taken such an incongruous form as "Einn/vos* 

(3) And lastly ; the more important of the two words, chcuid, had 

already a recognised Greek equivalent in ^Aa-t&uos; and it seems 

highly improbable that a form so divergent as *E(raaibs should have 

taken its place. 

Indeed FrankePs derivations are generally, if not universally, I>«pend- 

oncd of 
abandoned by later writers ; and yet these same writers repeat his tho theory 

1 Z«ttee^/tp.449*Fiir£M^t«rliegt, naoh einer Bemerknng das Herm L. 
wie flohon yon anderen Beiten bemerkt Ldw im Orient^ das Hebr. jn^V nahe' ; 
wnide, das Hebr. TDTb fUr Eitener^ BeeaLK>pp.4$4,455;ifonat0cMi/tp.33. 
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quotations and accept his resiilts^ as if the references were equally vslidf 
though the name of the sect has disappeared. They seem to be 
satisfied with the stability of the edifice, even when the foundation 
is undermined. Thus for instance Gratz not only Tna.intains after 
Frankel that the Essenes ' were properly nothing more thaA station- 
ary or, more strictly speaking, logically consistent (consequente) 
Chasidim/ and 'that therefore they were not so &r remored from the 
Pharisees that they can be regarded as a separate sect,' and 'accepts 
entirely these results' which, as he says, 'rest on critical inves- 
tigation' (hi. p. 463), but even boldly translates chandtUh 'the 
Essene mode of life' (ib. 84), though he himself gives a wholly 
different derivation of the word ' Essene,' making it signify 'washers' 
or ' baptists' (see above, p. 351). And even those who do not go to 
this length of inconslBtency, yet avail themselves freely of the 
passages where eJumd occurs, and interpret it of the Esaenes^ while 
distinctly repudiating the etymology*. 

But, although "Eo-craiot or 'Eo-o^'ds is not a Greek fonn of ehadd^ 
it might still happen that this word was applied to them as an 
epithet, though not as a proper name. Only in this case the refer- 
ence ought to be unmistakeable, before any conclusions are based 
upon it. But in fact, after going through all the passages whieh 
Frankel gives, it is impossible to feel satisfied that in a single in^* 
stance there is a direct allusion to the Essenes. Sometimes the word 
seems to refer to the old sect of the Chamdm or AddeBons, as for 
instance when Jose ben Joezer, who lived during the Maccabmm war, 
is called a chasid^ At all events this R. Jose is known to have 
been a married man, for he is stated to have disinherited his children 
(Baha BaUvra 133 6) ; and therefore he cannot have belonged to the 
stricter order of Essenes. Sometimes it is employed quite generally 
to denote pious observers of the ceremonial law, as f<» instance 
when it is said that with the death of certain fiunous teadiera the 
Chasidim ceased*. In this latter sense the expression Q^inev*)n D^^Dn, 
' the ancient or primitive Chasidim' (MoTuUsokr. ppb 31, 62), is perhaps 
used ; for these primitive Chasidim again are mentioned as having 



^ e. g. Eeim (p. a86) and Derenbotirg 
(p. 166, 461 sq.), who both derive 
Essene from K^DK 'a physician.' 

3 Miahna Chagigah ii. 7 ; ZeiUehr. 
p. 454, MoHoitehr* pp, 53, 62, See 



Frankel's own aoeouni of this R. Jose 
in an earlier volume^ M(matickr» i. 
p. 405 sq. 

s Zeitsehr. p. 457, M<maUckr, p. 69 
sq. ; see below, p. 36a. 
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wives and children *| and it appears also that thej were scrupulously 
exact in bringing their sacrificial offerings'. Thus it is impossible to 
identify them with the Essenes, as described by Josephus and Philo. 
Even in those passages of which most has been made, the reference 
is more than doubtful Thus great stress is laid on the sa3ring of H. 
Joshua ben Chananiah in Mishna Sotah iii. 4, ' The foolish chasid and 
the deyer villain (DITP ycni TiO^Z^ T^on), eta, are the ruin of the world.' 
But the connexion points to a much more general meaning of chadd, 
and the rendering in Surenhuis, 'Homo pius qui insipiens, improbus 
qui astutus,' gives the correct antithesis. So we might say that 
there is no one more mischievous than the wrong-headed conscientious 
man. It is true that the Gtemaras illustrate the expression by ex- 
amples of those who allow an over-punctilious regard for external 
forms to stand in the way of deeds of mercy. And perhaps rightly. 
But there is no reference to any distinctive Essene practices in the 
illustrations given. Again; the saying in Mishna Firke Aboth v. 
10, 'He who says Mine is thine and thine is thine is [a] chasid 
(TDTI T^ 'j^ "i?^ ^^K')/ ^ quoted by several writers as though it 
referred to the Essena community of goods'. But in the first place 
the idea pi community of goods would require ' Mine is thine and 
thine is mine' : and in the second place, the whole context, and 
especially the clause which immediately follows (and which these 
writers do not give), 'He who says Thine is mine and mine is 
mine is wicked (y^),' show plainly that 'I^Dn must be taken in its 
general sense ' pious,' and the whole expression implies not recipro- 
cal interchange but individual self-denial. 
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^ Niddah 38 a ; see LQwy s. v. Es- 
saer. 

' Mishna Keriihuth vi. 3, Nedarim 
10 a $ see Monattehr. p. 65. 

> Thus Gratz (m p. 81) speaking of 
the oonununity of goods among the 
Essenes writes, ' From ibis view springs 
the proverb ; Eveiy Ghassid says ; Mine 
and thine belong to thee (not meythuB 
giving a turn to the expression whioh 
in its original oonnexion it does not 
at all jnstilty. Of the ezistenoe of saoh 
a pioTerb I have found no traces. It 
oertainly is not suggested in the pas- 
sage of Pirke Ahoth, Later in the Yo- 
Imne {p. 467) Grata tacitly alters the 
words to make them eipxess, as h» 



supposes, reciprocation or commimity 
of goods, substituting ' Thine is mine' 
for * Thine is thine ^ in the second 
danse; 'The Chassid must haye no 
property of his own, but mnst treat 

it as belonging to the Society (^^ 

TDn 'h\£^ "^B? T^).' At least, as he 
gives no reference, I suppose that he 
refers to the same passage. This veiy 
expression *mine is thine and thine is 
mine' does indeed occur previonsly 
in the same section, bat it is applied 
as a f<»rmula of disparagement to the 
^am haarett (see below p. 366), who 
expect to receire again as much as they 
give. In this loose way Griits treats 
the whole subject Keim (p. 394) 
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Possible It might indeed be urged, thougli this is not Frankel's plea, that 

of choHd supposing the true etymology of the word 'Eaxraios, *E(r<rqv6s, to be 
d^uM©(f*'^® Syriac rdAftui f<jdBaj», cA'«g, chaayo (a possible derivation), 
chasid might have been its Hebrew equivalent as being similar 
in sound and meaning, and perhaps ultimately connected in deriva- 
tion, the exactly corresponding triliteral root KDTI (comp« Wi) not 
being in use in Hebrew \ But before we accept this explanation 
we have a right to demand some evidence which, if not demonstra- 
tive, is at least circumstantial, that chasid is used of the Essenes : 
and this we have seen is not forthcoming. Moreover, if the Essenes 
had thus inherited the name of the Chasidim, we should have ex- 
pected that its old Greek equivalent 'Ao-tSaZoi, which is still used 
later than the Maccabsean era, would also have gone with it ; rather 
than that a new Greek word 'Eo-o-aios (or 'Eaaitpros) should have been 
invented to take its place. But indeed the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament furnishes an argument against this convertibilily of 
the Hebrew chasid and the Syriac chasyOy which must be regarded as 
Usage is almost decisive. The numerous passages in the Psalms, where the 
M^to'"^' expressions * My chaaidimy^ ' His chasidim,^ occur (xxx. 5, xxxL 24, 
thisTiew. xxxviL 28, lii. 11, Ixxix. 2, Ixxxv. 9, xcvii. 10, cxvL 15, cxxxii. 9, 
cxlix. 9 : comp. xxxii. 6, cxlix. i, 5), seem to have suggested the 
assumption of the name to the original Asidssans. But in such 
passages TDn is commonly, if not universally, rendered In the 

Peshito not by rdAftU) r^Ufiaj*, but by a wholly different word •A^.lt 

zadik. And again, in the Books of Maccabees the Syriac rendering 

for the name 'Ao-iSaioc, Cluisidimf is a word derived from another 

quite distinct root. These facts show that the Hebrew chasid and 

the Syriac chasyo were not practically equivalents, so that the one 

would suggest the other ; and thus all presumption in favour of a 

connexion between 'Ao-iSaios and 'E<ro-ato9 is removed. 

Frankers Frankel's other derivation ]^^^V, tsanilat$ suggested as an equi- 

d^ri^^tion '^^^^^ ^ 'Eo-oTpos, has found no favour with later writers, and 

Uamui^ indeed is too far removed from the Greek form to be tenable. 

consider- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ passages quoted by him" require or suggest any allusion 

quotes the passage correctly, bat refers by the later Jews because the Syrian 

it nevertheless to Essene communism. Essenes means exactly the same as 

1 This is Hitzig*s view {Geschichte ' Hasidim: " 

des Volkes Israel p. 437). He main- > Zeito^Ar. pp. 455, 457 ; IfonatscAr. 

tains that " they were ciUled 'Maridim' p. 3s. 
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to this sect Thus in Mishna Demaiy vi. 6, we are told that the 
school of Hillel permits a certain license in a particular matter, bnt 
it is added, ' The ^^V of the school of Hillel followed the pre- 
cept of the school of Shammai.' Here, as Frankel himself confesses, 
the Jerosalem Talmud knows nothing about Essenes, but explains 
the word by ^TW, i.e. ^upright, worthy*'; while elsewhere, as he 
allows '9 it must have this general sense. Indeed the mention of the 
' school of ffillel ' here se^ns to exclude the Essenes. In its com- 
prehensive meaning it will most naturally be taken also in the other 
passage quoted by Frankel, Kiddushin 71a, where it is stated that 
the pronunciation of the sacred name, which formerly was known to 
all, is now only to be divulged to the fi^^^f, i.e. the discreet, among 
the priests ; and in &ct it occurs in reference to the communication 
of the same mystery in the immediate context also, where it could 
not possiMy be treated as a proper name; Wh ^^3 'IDiyi V3P1 V^yw^ 
* who is di&reet and meek and has reached middle age,' etc. 

Of other etymologies, which have been suggested, and through Other snp- 
whieh it might be supposed the Essenes are mentioned by name in mdU>K^* 

the Talmud, K^DK, cuycb^ ' a physician,* is the one which has found hi the 

xfuoiticL 
most &vour. For the reasons given above (p. 352) this derivation {i)Atya 

seems highly improbable, and the passages quoted are quite insuffi- '{^P,^^" 
dent to overcome the objections. Of these the strongest is in the 
Talm. Jerus. Toma iii 7, where we are told that a certain physician 
(^DK) offered to communicate the sacred name to B. Pinchas the not rap- 
son of Chama^ and the latter refused on the ground that he ate of ^^p^^. 
the tithes — this being regarded as a disqualification, apparently ^^^ . 
because it was inconsistent with the highest degree of ceremonial its behalf, 
purity ^ The 9ame story is told with some modifications in Midrash 
Qoheleth iii ii\ Here Frankel, though himself (as we have seen) 
adopting a different derivation of the word ^ Essene,' yet supposes 
that this particular physician belonged to the sect, on the sole ground 
that ceremonial purity is represented as a qualification for the 
initiation into the mystery of the Sacred Name. Lowy (La) denies 
that the allusion to the tithes is rightly interpreted : but even sup« 
posing it to be correct, the passage is quite an inadequate basis either 

1 M<maUchr. p. 34. Derenbourg p. 170 0q. 

* ZeiUehr, p. 455. ^ Bee USwj KriU'Talm, Lex, av. 

' Frankel Monattchr, p. 71 : oomp. Essaer. 
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for Frankel'fl ooncluaioii that this partiealar physician was an Essenei 
or for the derivation of the word Essene which others maintain. A^iain, 
in the statement of Talm. Jems. Kethuhoth iL 3, that correct niana^ 
scripts were called books of ^DK^, the word Ad is generally taken as 
a proper nam& But even if this interpretation be false, there is abso^ 
lately nothing in the context which suggests any allusion to the 
Essenes', In Hke manner the passage from Sanhedrin 99 b, where 
a physician is mentioned^ supports no such inference. Indeed, as 
this last passage relates to the family of the An, he obviously can 
have had no connexion with the celibate Essenes. 

Hitherto our search for the name in the Talmud has been uusuc- 
cessfuL One possibility however still remains. The tahnudical 
writers speak of certain n($W ^1^^ ' men of deeds' ; and if (as some 
suppose) the name Essene is derived from ne$^ have we not here the 
mention which we are seeking) Frankel r^ects the etymology, 
but presses the identification\ The expression, he ui^^^ is often 
used in connexion with chaaidim. It signifies 'miracle workers,' 
and therefore aptly describes the supernatural powers supposed to be 
exercised by the Essenes^ Thus we are informed in Mishna Sotah ix. 
15, that * When H. Chaninah ben Dosa died, the men of deeds ceased; 
when H. Jose Ketinta died, the chasidim ceased.' In the Jerusalem 
Talmud however this mishna is read, ' With the death of K. Cha- 
ninah ben Dosa and R. Jose Ketinta the diasidim ceased'; while the 
Gemara there explains R. Chaninah to have been one of the ^3M 
HK^^PD. Thus, Erankel concludes, ' the identity of these with DH^DH 
becomes still more plain.' Now it seems clear that this expression 
TWffVO ^(^JK in some pkces cannot refer to miraculous powers, but 
must mean ' men of practical goodness,' as for instance in SucocJh 
51 a, 53 a; and being a general term expressive of moral excellence, 
it is naturally connected with chasidim^ which is likewise a general 



^ Urged in favour of this derivation 
by Herzfeld n. p. 398. 

> The oaih taken by the Essenes 
(Joseph. £. J, iL 8. 7) ffvvTrfpijtrtiv.,, 
rh r^ alfiitrtwt a^&p /3c^Ma can have 
nothing to do with aocnraoy in tran- 
scribing copiesi as Herzfeld (il pp. 398, 
407) seems to think. The natural mean- 
ing of ffvpTiip&p, 'to keep safe or dose * 
and so 'not to divulge' (e. g, Polyb* 



zzxi. 6. 5 odx ^i^>auM€ rV ^atfrfr yp^ 
Iktjpf dXX& cvveHipti waf> hiVT^)^ is also 
the meaning suggested here by the 
context. 

> The passage is addaoed in support 
of this derivation by Derenbonxg p. 

175- 

^ Bee ZeiUchr, p. 438, MonaUehr, 
pp. 68 — 70. 

' See above, p. 353. 
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term expresdve of pietjr and goodness. Nor is there any reason vrhy 
it shonld not always be taken in this sensa It is tme that stories 
are t<Sld elsewhere of this B. Chaninah, which asciibe miraculous 
powers to him^, and hence there is a temptation to translate it ' won- 
der-worker/ as applied to him. But the reason is quite insufficient. 
Moreover it must be observed that R. Chaninah's wife is a promi- 
nent person in the legends of his miracles reported in TaanUJi 246; 
and thna we need hardly Ktop to discuss the possible meanings of 
Tl^DVO HT^Xy since his claimis to being coosidered an Essene are barred 
at the outset by this fact'. 

It has been asserted indeed by a recent author, that one very 
ancient Jewish writer distioctly adopts this derivation, and as dis- 
tinctly states that the Essenes were a class of Pharisees'. If this 
were the case, Erankel's theory, though not his etymology, would 
receive a striking confurmation : and it is therefore important to 
enquire on what foundation the assertion rests. 

Dr Ginsburg's authority for this statement is a passage &t>m The an- 
the Aboth of Rabbi Kathan, o. 37, which, as he gives it^ appears f^^^^ 

conclusive; 'There are eight kinds of Pharisees... and those Phari- derivation 

traced to 
sees who live in celibacy are Essenes.' But what are the facts an error. 

of the case? Fi/rH; This book was certainly not written by its 

reputed author, the R Nathan who was vice-president under the 

younger Gamaliel about A.i>. 140. It may possibly have been 

founded on an earlier treatise by that famous teacher, though even 

this is very doubtful : but in its present form it is a comparatively 

modem work. On this point all or almost all recent writers 

on Hebrew literature are agreed^ Secondly; Dr Ginsbuig has taken 

the reading ^3Ke^ inQinD, without even mentioning any alternative. 

Whether the words so read are capable of the meaning which he 

has assigned to them, may be highly questionable ; but at a]l evoits 

this cannot have been the original reading, as the parallel passages, 



1 Taaniih 94 &, Yoma 53 & ; see Sn- 
renhnis MUhna ni. p. 315. 

' In this and Bimilar oases it is im- 
neeesBary to consider whether the 
persons mentioned might have belonged 
to those looser disciples of Essenism, 
who married (see above, p. 85): be- 
cause the identification is meaninglesB 
Unless the strict order were intended. 



' Oinsboig in Eitto's Oyclapadia 
8. v., I. p. 8^9: oomp. Essenes pp. 13, 
18. 

^ e.g. Gdger Zeitsehrift f. JUdisehe 
TheologU ti. p. 20 sq. ; Zonz OotteS' 
dienstUsche Vortrdge p. 108 sq. : eomp. 
Steinsohneider Catal. Heh. BihL BodL 
ooL 9033 sq. These two last references 
are given by Dr Ginsbuig himself. 
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Babl. Sotah foL 22 6, Jerua. Sotah v. 5, JeruB. JBerakhoth ix. 5, 
(quoted by Buxtorf and Levy, b.v. B^na), distinctly prove. In 
BabL Sotah I.e., the corresponding expression is n3BW^ ^niin MO 
'What is my duty, and I will do it,' and the passage in Jerus. 
Berakhoth La is to the same effect. These parallels show that 
the reading H^C^MI '*T\y\n HD must be taken also in Aboth c. 37, 
BO that the passage will be rendered, * The Pharisee who says, What 
is my duty, and I will do it' Thus the Essenes and celibacy dis- 
appear together. Lastly; Inasmuch as Dr Ginsburg himself takes a 
wholly different view of the name Essene, connecting it either with 
|Vn 'an apron,' or with K^Dn 'pious V it is difficult to see how he could 
translate "^XWV ' Essene' (from KfiTP *to do') in this passage, except 
on the supposition that R Nathan was entirely ignorant of the 
orthography and derivation of the word Essene. Yet, if such igno- 
rance were conceivable in so ancient a writer, his authority on this 
question would be absolutely worthless. But indeed Dr Ginsburg 
would appear to have adopted this reference to K. Nathan, with the 
reading of the passage and the interpretation of the name, from 
some other writer'. At all events it is quite inconsistent with 
bis own opinion as expressed previously. 

Are the But, though we have not succeeded in finding any direct mention 

lOloded^to ^' ^^^ ^^^ ^y ^^^^ ^ ^^ TalmuiL and all the identifications 

though not of the word Essene with diverse expressions occurring there 

the Tai- have failed us on examination, it might still happen that allusions 

B^^dr ^ them were so frequent as to leave no doubt about the persons 

meant. Their organisation or their practices or their tenets might 

be precisely described, though their name was suppressed. Such 

allusions Erankel finds scattered up and down the Talmud in great 

profusion. 

(i) The (^) ^® ^^^^ A reference to the Essenes in the Knun chdUmra or 

chaber < Society,' which is mentioned several times in talmudical writers*, 
or As8C- •' ' 

date. The chSber (nn) or ' Associate ' is, he supposes, a member of this 
brotherhood. He is obliged to confess that the word cannot always 
have this sense, but still he considers this to be a common desig- 

^ Eitenes p. 30; oomp. Eitto*8 Cy- 1861, no. 33, p. 459, a reference pointed 

eiopadia, 8. v. EsseneB. ont to me by a friend. 

* It is given by Landsberg in the * Zeitschr, p. 450 sq., MariaUchr, 

AUgetneine Zeitung det Judenthamt pp. 31, 70. 
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nation of the Essenea The cbaber vrsa bound to observe certain 
rules of ceremonial purity, and a period of probation was imposed 
upon him before he was admitted. With this fact Frankel connects 
the passage in Mishna Ghagigah iL 5, 6, where several degrees of cere- 
monial purity are specified. Having done this, he considers that he 
has the explanation of the statement in Josephus (A J, ii. 8. 7, 10), 
that the Essenes were divided into four different grades or orders 
according to the time of their continuance in the ascetic practices 
demanded by the sect. 

But in the first place there is no reference direct or indirect A passage 
to the chaber, or indeed to any organisation of any kind, in the gigah con- 
passage of Chagigah. It simply contemplates different degrees of ^^^'^ 
purification as qualifying for the performance of certain Levitical 
rites in an ascending scale. There is no indication that these 
lustrations are more than temporary and immediate in their applica- 
tion ; and not the faintest hint is given of distiuct orders of men, 
each separated from the other by formal barriers and each demand- 
ing a period of probation before admission from the order below, 
as was the case with the grades of the Essene brotherhood described 
by Josephus. Moreover the orders in Josephus are four in number \ ^ 



1 As the notices in Josephus (B. J. 
ii 8) relating to this point have been 
frequently misondentood, it nmy be 
well once for aU to explain his mean- 
ing. The grades of the Essene order 
are mentioned in two separate notices, 
apparently, though not really, discord- 
ant (i) In § 10 he says that they are 
« divided into four sections according 
to the duration of their discipline' 
{Sfiprfrrat irard x/>^roF rfjs dtrx'/iffetn 
tls fiUpas riffffCLpas), adding that the 
older members are considered to be 
defiled by contact with the younger, 
i. e. each superior grade by contact 
with the inferior. So far his meaning 
is clear, (a) In § 8 he states that one 
who is anxious to become a member of 
the seet undergoes a year's probation, 
submitting to discipline but 'remain- 
ing outside.' Then, 'after he has given 
evidence of his perseverance (fierd r^y 
rift KOprefdas lr<dei{(r), his character 
is tested for two years more ; and, if 
found worthy, he is accordingly ad- 



mitted into the society.' A comparison 
with the other passage shows that 
these two years comprise the period 
spent in the second and third grades, 
each extending over a year. After 
passing throng these three stages in 
three suecessiye years, he enters upon 
the fourth and highest grade, thus 
becoming a perfect member. 

It is stated by Dr Ginsbnrg {Et$ene8 
p. 14 sq., comp. Eitto's Cycloptxdia 
8.V. p. 8a8) that the Essenes passed 
through eight stages 'from the be- 
ginning of the noviciate to the achieve- 
ment of the highest spiritual state,' 
this last stage qualifying them, lihe 
Elias, to be foremnners of the Mec- 
siah. But it is a pure hypothesis that 
the Tahnudical notices thus combined 
have anything to do with the Essenes ; 
and, as I shall have occasion to point 
out afterwards, there is no ground for 
ascribing to this sect any Mesaianio 
expeotationfl whaterer. 
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while the degrees of ceremonial purity in Chctgigali are fiva Frankel 
indeed is inclined io maintain that only four degrees are int^ided 
in Chagigah, though this interpretation is opposed io the plain s^ise 
of the passage. But, even if he should be obliged to grant that the 
number of degrees is five^ he will not surrender the allusion to tbe 
Essenes, but meets the difficulty by supposing (it is a pure hypothesis) 
that there was a fifth and highest d^ee of purity among the Ess^ies, 
to which very few attained, and which, aa I understand him, is not 
mentioned by Josephus on this account. But enough has already 
been said to show, that this jiassage in Chagigah can have no con- 
nexion with the Essenes and gives no countenance to Frankel's 
views- 
Differenoe ^ ^^ artificial combinatian has fedled, we are compelled to 
th*^^'bfir ^^ ^^^ on tihe notices relating to the chaber, and to ask whether 
and the these suggest any connexion with the account of the Essenes in 
Josephus. And the facts oblige us to answer this question in the 
negative. Not only do they not suggest such a connexion, but they 
are wholly irreconcDable with the account in the Jewish historian* 
This association or confraternity (if indeed the term is applicable 
• to an organisation so loose and so comprehensive) was maintained 
for the sake of securing a more accurate study and a better ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law. Two grades of purity are men- 
tioned in connexion with it, designated by different names and pre- 
senting some difficulties', into which it is not necessary to enter here. 
A chaber, it would appear, was one who had entered upon the 
second or higher stage. For this a period of a year's probation was 
necessary. The chaber enrolled himself in the presence of three 
others who were already members of the association. This ap- 
parently was all the formality necessary : and in the case of a teacher 
even this was dispensed with, for being presumably acquainted with 
the law of things clean and unclean he was regarded aa ex ojfficio 
a chaber. The chaber was bound to keep himself from ceremonial 
defilements, and was thus distinguished from the ^am hcun'eia 
or common people' ; but he was under no external surveillance and 

1 ZeiUehr. p. 451, note. see e.g. Herzfeldn. p. 390 sq., Frankel 

* The entrance into lower grade was MonaUehr, p. 33 sq. 

deseiibed as 'taking D^El33' or * wings.' * The eontempt with whieh a ehaber 

The meaning of this ezpreaaioa has would look down upon the Tolgar herd, 

been the subjeot of much diBonsfiion ; f he to^ haareUf finds expression in 
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decided for himself as to his own purify. Moreover he was, or 
might be a married man : for the doctors disputed whether the 
wives and children of an associate were not themselves to be 
regarded aa associates \ In one passage, Sanhedrin 41 a, it is even 
assumed, aa a matter of course, that a woman may be an associate 
(rran)- In another {Niddah 33 6)' there is mention of a Sadducee 
and even of a Samaritan as a chaber. An organisation so flexible aa 
this has obviously only the most superficial resemblances with the 
rigid rules of the Essene order j and in many points it presents a 
direct contrast to the characteristic tenets of that sect. 

(2) Having discussed Frankel's hypothesis respecting the cliaber, (a) The 

I need hardly follow his speculations on the B^nd-hakk^neseth^ kenesetK ' 
nD^sn *^i2, 'sons of the congregation' (Zctbim m. 2), in which ex* 
pression probably few would discover the reference, which he finds, 
to the lowest of the Essene orders '» 

(3) But mention is also made of a 'holy congregation' or 'as- (^) The 
sembly (KB^np i6np, nB^*lp my) *in Jerusalem'; and, following ^gj^^^j^" 
Bapoport, Frankel sees in this expression also an allusion to the***^^""*** 
Es8enes^ The grounds for this identification are, that in one pas- 
sage {Berakhoih 9 b) they are mentioned in connexion with prayer at 
daybreak, and in another (Midrash Qohdeth ix. 9) two persons are 

stated to belong to this 'holy congregation,' because they divided 
their day into three parts, devoting one-third to learning, another 
to prayer, and another to work. The first notice would suit the 
Essenes very well, though the practice mentioned was not so distinc- 
tively Essene as to afibrd any safe ground for this hypothesis. Of 
the second it should be observed, that no such division of the day is 
recorded of the Essenes, and indeed both Josephus (B, J*, il 8. 5) 
and Fhilo {Froffm, p. 633) describe them as working from morning 
till night with the single interruption of their mid-day meal^ But 



the language of the Pharisees, Job. yiL 
49 6 6x^os oirrot 6 /i^ ytptitncuif rtv 
p6ftMf iwdparol thtp, Ageon in Acts 
!▼. 13* where the Apostles are de- 
scribed as MtiDreu, the expression is 
equiyalent to fi'''''^ haareU. See the 
passages quoted in Buztor^ Ze», p. 
1636. 

^ All these particulars and others 
may be gathered from Bekboroih 30 b, 
Mishna Demai ii. a. 3, Jems. Vemai 



ii. 3, V. I, Tosifta Demai 9, Ahoth R. 
Nathan c. 41. 

' See Herzfeld n. p. 386. 

■ MonaUehr. p. 35. 

^ ZHUchr. pp. 458, 461, Monattehr. 

PP- 3«. 34- 
' It is added however in Midrash 

QpJieleth ix. 9 < Some say that they 

(the holy congregation) devoted the 

whole of the winter to sladying the 

Scriptures and the summer to work.' 
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in fact the identificatioii is beset with other and more serious diffi- 
culties. For this 'holy cougregation' at Jerusalem is mentioned long 
not an after the second destruction of the city under Hadrian ^y when on 
ooxnma« Frankel's own showing' the Essene society had in all probability 
^^7* ceased to exist. And again certain members of it, e.g. Jose ben 

Meshullam (Miahna Bdchoroth iiL 3, tL i), are represented as uttering 
precepts respecting animals fit for sacrifice, though we have it on 
the authority of Josephus and Philo that the Essenes avoided the 
temple sacrifices altogether. The probability therefore seems to be 
that this 'holy congregation* was an assemblage of dcYout Jews 
who were drawn to the neighbourhood of the sanctuary after the 
destruction of the nation, and whose praotices were regarded with 
peculiar reverence by the later Jews*. 

(4) The (4) Neither can we with Frankel^ discern any reference to the 

Essenes in those pp^DI Vaihikiny 'pious' or 'learned' men (whatever 
may be the exact sense of the word), who are mentioned in BeraJchoih 
9 & as praying before sunrise ; because the word itself seems quite 
general, and the practice, though enforced among the Essenes, as 
we know from Josephus {B. J, il 8. 5), would be common to all 
devout and earnest Jews. If we are not justified in saying that 
these l^pni were not Essenes, we have no sufficient grounds for 
maiutAiniTig that they were. 

(5) The (5) Nor again can we find any such reference in the D^^pT 
el^!^^* D^31KWn or ' primitive elders *.' It may readily be granted that this 

term is used synonymously, or nearly so, with DOIB'KVI DH^on 
'the primitive chasidim'; but, as w'e failed to see anything more 
than a general expression in the one, so we are naturally led to 
take the other in the same sense. The passages where the expression 
occurs (e.g. Shabhath 64 h) simply refer to the stricter observances 
of early times, and do not indicate any reference to a particular 
society or body of men. 

(6) The (^) Again Frankel finds another reference to this sect in the 
b^J^^ nnnB^ ^M TdbU'-thaohdff^ih, or 'morning-bathers,' mentioned in 

Tosifta Tadayim c. 2 ', The identity of these with the TJfupoPa* 
TrrioTOi of Greek writers seems highly probable. The latter how- 
ever, though they may have had some affinities with Essene practicea 

^ Monatichr. p. 39. ^ Monattchr, p. 34. 

* lb, p. 70. ' ManaUchr, pp. 39, 68. 

• See Derenbonrg p. 175. « lb. p. 67. . 
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and tenets^ are nevertheless distinguished from this sect wherever 
they are mentioned \ But the point to be observed is that, even 
though we should identify these Toble-shacharith with the Essenes, 
the passage in Tosifta Tadayim, so far from favouring, is distinctly 
adverse to Frankel's view which regards the Essenes as only a branch 
of Pharisees : for the two are here represented as in dii:ect an- 
tagonism. The Toble-shacharith say, ' "We grieve over you, Pharisees, 
because you pronounce the (saci*ed) Name in the morning without 
having bathed.' The Pharisees retort, * We grieve over you, Toble- 
shacharith, because you pronounce the Name from this body in which 
ia impurity.' 

h) In connexion with the Toble-shacharith we may consider (7) Tbe 

It * 

another name, Banaim (D^K^3), in -which also Frankel discovers 
an allusion to the Essenes'. In Mishna Mikvaoth ix. 6 the word 
ia opposed to "^^ boTf * an ignorant or stupid person' ; and this 
points to its proper meaning 'the builders,' i.e. the edifiers or 
teachers, according to the common metaphor in Biblieal language. 
The Word is discussed in ShahbcUJ^ 114 and explained to mean 
'learned.' But, because in Mikvaoth it is mentioned in connexion 
with ceremonial purity, and because in Josephus the Essenes are 
stated to have carried.an 'axe and shovel' {B, J. ii. 8. 7, 9), and be- 
cause moreover the Jewish historian in another place (.Vit 2) mentions 
having spent some time with one Banus a dweller in the wilderness, 
who lived on vegetables and fruits and bathed often day and night 
for the sake of purity, and who is generally considered to have been 
an Essene ; therefore Frankel holds these Banaim to have been Es- 
senes. This is a specimen of the misplaced ingenuity which distin- 
guishes Frankel's learned speculations on the Essenes. Josephus does 
not mention an 'axe amd shovel,' but an axe only (§ 7 aiivdptov), Josephns 
which he afterwards defines more accurately as a spade (§ 9 l5^*|^^ 
CTKoXiBij TOiovTOV yop coTi TO Si&>ficvoy vo^ avTWK diwi&wy rols vcocru- 
oraroi?) and which, as he distinctly states, was given them for the 
purpose of burying impurities outofsight(comp. Deut. xxiiL 12 — 14). 
Thus it has no connexion whatever with any ' building ' implement. 
And again, it is true that Banus has frequently been regarded as 
an Essene, but there is absolutely no ground for this supposition. 
On the contrary the narrative of Josephus in his Li/e seems to 
^ See below, p. 406. ' ZeiUchr, p. 455. 

OOL. 24 
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Another exclude it, as I shall have occasion to show liereafker\ I should add 
ofBwaa^^ that Sachs interprets Banaim 'the bathers,' regarding the explanation 
im. in ShdbhaJth 1. c. as a 'later accommodation*.' This seems to me very 

improbable ; but, if it were conceded, the Banaim would then ap- 
parently be connected not with the Essenes, but with, the Hemero- 
baptists. 
ResultB of From the preceding investigation it will have appeared how 
ti^at^r^' ^^*^^® Frankel has succeeded in establishing his thesis that ' the 
talmudical sources are acquainted with the Essenes and make 
mention of them constantly ^' We have seen not only that no 
instance of the name Essene has been produced, but that all those 
passages which are supposed to refer to them under other designa- 
tions, or to describe their practices or tenets, fail us on closer exar- 
mination. In no case can we feel sure that there is any direct 
reference to this sect, while in most cases such reference seems to be 
excluded by the language or the attendant circtmistances\ Thus we are 
Philo and obliged to faU back upon the representations of Philo and Josephus. 
ooTmi^ Their accounts are penned by eye-witnesses. They are direct and 
authori- expHdt, if not so precise or so full as we could have wished. The 
writers obviously consider that they are describing a distinct and 
exceptional phenomenon. And it would be a reversal of all esta^ 
blished rules of historical criticism to desert the solid standing- 
ground of contemporary history for the artificial combinations and 
shadowy hypotheses which Erankel would substitute in its place. 
Frankel's But here we are confronted with ErankeFs depreciation of these 

ti<m of " aiicient writers, which has been echoed by several later critics. They 

them is -were interested, it is argued, in making their accounts attractive 
unreason- ^ ^ 

able, and to their heathen contemporaries, and they coloured them highly 
nothing ^*°^ *^® purpose*. We may readily allow that they would not be 
uninfluenced by such a motive, but the concession does not touch the 
main points at issua This aim might have led Josephus, for example, 
to throw into bold relief the coincidences between the Essenes and 
Pythagoreans ; it might even have induced him to give a semi-pagan 

^ See below, p. 401. senes in our patristic (i.e. rabbinical) 

* Beitrdge 11. p. 199. In this de- literature,* says Herzfold truly (u. 
rivation he is followed by Graetz (ni. p. 397), ' has led to a splendid hypo- 
p. 82, 468) and Derenbourg (p. 166). thesis-hunt («i7ier BtattUchen Hypo- 

* Monatschr, p. 31. thesenjagd),* 

* * The attempt to point out the Es- • MonaUchr. p. 31. 
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tinge to the Essene doctrine of the future state of the blessed {B, «7. 
ii. 8. 11). But it entirely fails to explain those peculiarities of the 
sect which marked them off by a sharp line from orthodox Judaism, 
and which fully justify the term ' separatists* as applied to them 
by a recent writer. In three main features especially the portrait of 
the Essenes retains its distinctive character unaffected by this con- 
sideration. 

(i) How, for instance, could this principle of accommodation have (i) '^^ 

, . aYoidance 

led both Philo and Josephus to lay so much stress on their divergence of sacri- 

from Judaic orthodoxy in the matter of sacrifices ? Yet this is «™^^d 
perhaps the most crucial note of heresy which is recorded of thcior. 
Essenes. What was the law to the orthodox Pharisee without the 
sacrifices, the temple-worship, the hierarchy? Yet the Essene 
declined to take any part in the sacrifices ; he had priests of his own 
independently of the Levitical priesthood* On FrankeFs hypothesis 
that Essenism is merely an exaggeration of pure Pharisaism, no ex- 
planation of this abnormal phenomenon can be given. Frankel does 
indeed attempt to meet the case by some speculations respecting the 
red heifer ^y which are so obviously inadequate that they have not 
been repeated by later writers and may safely be passed over in 
silence here. On this point indeed the language of Josephus is not 'The no- 
quite explicit. He says (Ant xviii. i. 5) that, though they send j°®^ ? 
offerings {avadijiiara) to the temple, they perform no sacrifices, and and Philo 
he assigns as the reason their greater strictness as regards ceremonial sidered. 
purity (Sia^ponTTi ayvciolv as vo/uiouv), adding that 'for this 
reason being excluded from the conmion sanctuary {Tefievurfiaros) 
they perfoi*m their sacrifices by themselves .(e<^' airwv ras Ova-Ca^ 
cirircXovori).' Frankel therefore supposes that their only reason for 
abstaining from the temple sacrifices was that according to their 
severe notions the temple itself was profaned and therefore unfit for 
saciificial worship. But if so» why should it not vitiate the offerings, 
as well as the sacrifices, and make them also unlawful ? And indeed, 
where Josephus is vague, Philo is explicit. Philo (11. p. 457) dis- 
tinctly states that the Essenes being more scrupulous than any in the 
worship of Qod (Iv rots /laXurra 0€pav€VTaX Oeov) do not sacrifice ani- 
mals (ov i^aKaraOvovres), but hold it right to dedicate their own hearts 
as a worthy offering (aXX icpoirpcxcls tcks iavrwv Btavoia'S Karaaxcvo^civ 

' Monatachr, 64. 

24 — 2 
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af (ovKTCs). Thus the greater strictness, which Josephus ascribes to theniy 
consists in the abstention from shedding blood, as a pollution in 
itself. And, when he speaks of their substituting private sacrifices, 
his own qualifications show that lie does not mean the word to be 
taken literally. Their simple meals are their sacrifices ; their refec- 
tory is their sanctuary ; their president is their priest \ It should be 
added also that, though we once hear of an Essene apparently within 
the temple precincts {B, J, L 3. 5, Ant. xiii. 11. 2)', no mention is 
ever made of one offering sacrifices. Thus it is clear that with the 
Essene it was the sacrifices which polluted the temple, and not the 
temple which polluted 4ihe sacrifices. And this view is further re- 
firmed by commended by the fact that it alone will explain the position of 
trine of' their descendants, the Christianized Essenes, who condemned the 

Christian slau&chter of victims On grounds very different from those alleged 
Essenes. ** . & j © 

in the Epistle to the Hebrews, not because they have been super- 
seded by the Atonement, but because they are in their very nature 
repulsive to God ; not because they have ceased to be right, but 
because they never were right from the beginning. 

It may be said indeed, that such a view could not be main- 
tained without impugning the authority, or at least disputing the 
integrity, of the Old Testament writings. The sacrificial system is 
so bound up with the Mosaic law, that it can only be rejected 
by the most arbitrary excision. This violent process however, 
uncritical as it is, was very likely to have been adopted by the 
Essenes*. As a matter of fact, it did recommend itself to those 
Judaizing Christians who reproduced many of the Essene tenets, and 
who both theologically and historically may be regarded as the lineal 
The Cle- descendants of this Judaic sect^. Thus in the Clementine Homilies, 
HomiUes *^ Ebionite work which exhibits many Essene features, the chief 
justify spokesman St Peter is represented as laying great stress on the duty 
trine by ^^ distinguishing the true and the false elements in the current 



1 B. J. ii. 8. 5 KaOdrep elt ayihv rt 
rifievoi irapaylrovrat rb SeiTrvrfn^piop : 
see also the passages quoted above p. 
89, note 3. 

* See below, p, 379. 

• Herzfeld (11. p. 403) is unable to 
reconcile any rejection of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures Trith the reverence 
paid to Moses bj tho Essenes {B, J, ii 



8. 9, 10). The Christian Essenes how- 
ever did combine both these incongru- 
ous tenets by the expedient which is 
explained in the text. Herzfeld him- 
solf suggests that allegorical interpre- 
tation may have been employed to 
justify this abstention from the templo 
sacrifices. 
* See OalatianSf p. 310 sq. 
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Scriptures (ii 38, 51, iii. 4, 5, 10, 42, 47, 49, 50, comp. xviiL 19). The arbitrary 
saying traditionally ascribed to our Lord, * Show yourselves approved of ^-^^ 
money-changers' (ytVco-^c rpaircf trai Soiciftot), is moi-e than once quoted Scriptures, 
by the Apostle as enforcing this duty (iL 51, iii. 50, xviii 20). 
Among these false elements he places all those passages which repre- 
sent God as enjoining sacrifices (iii. 45, xviii. 19). It is plain, so he 
argues, that God did not desire sacrifices, for did He not kill those 
who lusted after the taste of flesh in the wilderness ? and, if the 
slaughter of animals was thus displeasing to Him, how could He 
possibly have commanded victims to be offered to Himself (iiL 45) ? 
It is equally clear from other considerations that this was no part 
of God's genuine law. For instance, Christ declared that He came 
to fulfil every tittle of the Law ; yet Christ abolished sacrifices (iii. 
51). And again, the saying 'I will have mercy and not sacrifice' is 
a condemnation of this practice (iii. 56). The true prophet * hates 
sacrifices, bloodshed, libations'; he 'extinguishes the fire of altars' 
(iii 26). The frenzy of the lying soothsayer is a mei'e intoxication 
produced by the reeking fumes of sacrifice (iii. 13). When in the 
immediate context of these denunciations we find it reckoned among 
the highest achievements of man ' to know the names of angeJls^ to 
drive away demons, to endeavour to heal diseases by charms ^a/>- 
fioKiais), and to find incantations (^irooiSa?) against venomous ser- 
pents (iii. 36)'; when again St Peter is made to condemn as false Essene 
those scriptures which speak of God swearing, and to set against them ^g work. 
Christ's command 'Let your yea be yea' (iii. 55); we feel how 
thoroughly this strange production of Ebionite Christianity is satu- 
rated with Essene ideas \ 



^ Epiphanins {Hcbt. xviii. i, p. 38] 
again deBoribes, as the aocoont was 
handed down to him {un 6 tit iffias IKBijv 
•Kfpiix^i X^of), the tenets of a Jewish 
sect which he calls the Nasareans, avr^v 
Zi w -waptBixf^o fijp "wtirrdTWxWt oXXA 
CtfUiKdiytt fibf r^v yitavciat koX drt iS4' 
^aro yofioStfflcuf Marwcp, oO ra&npf Z4 
^naiv^ aXV iripop, 60t¥ r& fUv rdpra 
<f>v\dTTov<ri Twv *Jov5alwp 'JovScuoi tfyres, 
Bvifiav Si ovk idvov oUrn ifi^^x^^ 
ft«T€ixoPf dXXd dB^fUTOP -fp Ttap avroit 
rd Kpetop furaXa/jL^difew ^ 0v<rtd^ei¥ av' 
To^. iipaffKW ydp v€v\dc$ak radra 



rariptav yeyevriffdai. Here WO have in 
combination all the features which we 
are seeking. The cradle of this sect 
is placed by him in Gilead and Bashan 
and *the regions beyond the Jordan.' 
He uses similar language also (zzz. 18, 
p. 14a) in describing the Ebionites, 
whom he places in much the same 
localities (naming Moab also), and 
whose Essene features are unmistake- 
able : odre yiip dixofrat r-^v TcvrdTevxop 
Miavffdws dXijy dWd nva ^fiara aro- 
pdWovciP, ihop a auTOii efrj^t Tepi 
ip^^ixw fipdxrtut K.T,\. These parallela 
will speak for themselves. 
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(ii)The (ii) Kor again is Frankel successful in explaining the Essene 

worshfp prayers to the sun by rabbinical practices*. Following Eapoport, 
of the lie supposes that Josephus and Fhilo refer to the beautiful hymn 
not be ez- of praise for the creation of light and the return of day, which 
plained forma part of the morning-prayer of the Jews to the present 
time', and which seems to be enjoined in the Mishna itself'; and 
this view has been adopted by many subsequent writers. But the 
language of Josephus is not satisfied by this explanation. For 
he says plainly (B, J. ii. 8. 5) that they addressed prayers to the 
sun^, and it is difficult to suppose that he has wantonly intro- 
duced a dash of paganism into his picture; nor indeed was there 
any adequate motive for his doing so. Similarly Philo relates of the 
Therapeutes {Vit. CorU, 11, 11. p. 485), that they 'stand with their 
faces and their whole body towards the East, and when they see that 
the sun is risen, holding out their hands to heaven they pray for 
a happy day (ei^ftcpcW) and for truth and for keen vision of reason 
(6(wojriav koyuTfJiovy And here again it is impossible to overlook 
the confirmation which these accounts receive from the history of 
certain Christian heretics deriving their descent from this Judaic sect. 
The Samp- Epipbanius (Hcer. xix. 2, xx. 3, pp. 40 sq,, 47) speaks of a sect 
j^j £gggQQ called the Sampsseans or 'Sun-worshippers*,* as existing in his 
sect, Q^j,^ time in Perssa on the borders of Moab and on the shores of 

the Dead Sea. He describes them as a remnant of the Ossenes 
(Le. Essenes), who have accepted a spurious form of Christianity 
and are neither Jews nor Christians. This debased Christianity 
which they adopted is embodied, he tells us, in the pretended 
revelation of the Book of Elchasai, and dates from the time of 
Trajan •. Elsewhere (xxx. 3, p. 127) he seems to use the terms 
Sampseean, Ossene, and Elchasaite as synonymous (^apa rots SafL^n;- 
vois Kol 'Oo'o^vois tat 'EAxco'O'atocs koXovucvocs). Now we happen to 
know something of this book of Elchasai, not only from Epipbanius 
himself (xix. i sq., p. 40 sq., xxx. 17, p. 141), but also from Hippo- 
as appears lytus {Hcer, ix. 13- sq.) who describes it at considerable length. From 
sacred these accounts it appears that the principal feature in the book 

book of ^as the injunction of frequent bathings for the remission of sins 
Elchasai. 

1 Zeitschr, p. 458. ^ See above, p. 87, note i. 

' See Ginsburg Esienet p. 69 sq. ' See above, p. 83. 

* Berakhoth 1. 4; see Derenbourg, * Oalatians p. 311 sq. See also be- 

p. 169 sq. low, p. 407. 
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(Hipp. HcRT. ix 13, 15 sq.). "We are likewise told that it 'anathema- 
tizes immolatioxis and sacrifices (fiva-ia^ koL icpov/yyias) as being a]ien 
to God and certainly not offered to God by tradition fix)m {Ik) the 
fathers and the law/ while at the same time it ' says that men ought 
to pray there at Jerusalem, where the altar was and the sacrifices 
(were offered), prohibiting the eating of flesh which exists among 
the Jews, and the rest (of their customs), and the altar and the fire, 
as being alien to God' (Epiphan. xix. 3, p. 42). Notwithstanding, 
we are informed that the sect retained the rite of circumcision, the Its Essene 
observance of the sabbath, and other practices of the Mosaic law ^^g^ 
(Hipp. Hcer, ix. 14; Epiph. ffcer, xix, 5, p. 43, comp. xxx. 17, 
p. 141). This inconsistency is explained by a further notice in 
Epiphanius (1. c.) that they treated the Scriptures in the same 
way as the Nasarseans* ; that is, they submitted them to a process of 
arbitrary excision, as recommended in the Clementine HomiKes, 
and thus rejected as falsifications all statements which did not square 
with their own theory. Hippolytus also speaks of the Elchasaites 
as studying astrology and magic, and as practising charms and 
incantations on the sick and the demoniacs (§ 14). Moreover in two 
formularies, one of expiation, another of purification, which this 
father has extracted from the book, invocation is made to ' the holy 
spirits and the angels of prayer' (§ 15, comp. Epiph. xix. i). It 
should be added that the word Elchasai probably signifies the 'hidden 
power"; while the book itself directed that its mysteries should be 
guarded as precious pearls, and should not be communicated to the 
world at large, but only to the faithful few (Hipp. ix. 15, 17). It is 

J 

hardly necessary to call attention to the number of .Essene features 
which are here combined ^ I would only remark that the value of 
the notice is not at all diminished, but rather enhanced, by the uncri- 
tical character of Epiphanius' work; for this very fact prevents us 
from ascribing the coincidences, which here reveal themselves, to this 
father's own invention. 

^ See p. 373, note 3. In this respect they departed from the 

* Oalatians p. 312, note i. For original principles of Essenism, alleg- 

another derivation see below, p. 407. ing, as it would appear, a special reve- 

' Celibacy however is not one of lation ((I>f d^^cv airo«caXi/^€ws)inju8tifi- 

these: comp. Epiphan. Har, xix. i (p. cation. In like manner marriage is 

40) direx^dyercu 9i ry wapO&fl^, /Auret commended in the Clementine Ho- 

di riiP iyKpdrtuiVf cimy/ca^i ^k yd/iov. milies. 
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In this heresy we have plainly the dregs of Essenism, which 
has only been corrupted from its earlier and nobler type by the 
admixture of a spurious Christianity. But how came the Essenea 
to be called Sampsseans ? What was the origina] meaning of this 
outward rererence which they paid to the sun 9 Did they regard it 
merely as the symbol of Divine illumination, just as Philo frequently 
treats it as a type of God, the centre of all light (e.g. de Somn, 
i 13 sq., I. p. 631 sq.), and even calls the heavenly bodies 'visible 
and sensible gods' {de Mund. Op. 7, i. p. 6)M Or did they honour 
the light, as the pure ethereal element in contrast to gross terrestrial 
matter, according to a suggestion of a recent writer'? Whatever may 
have been the motive of this reverence, it is strangely repugnant to 
the spirit of orthodox Judaism. In Ezek. viiL 16 it is denounced as 
an abomination, that men shall turn towards the east and worship 
the sun ; and accordingly in Berakhoth 7 a a saying of R. Meir is 
reported to the effect that God is angry when the sim appears and the 
kings of the East and the West prostrate themselves before this 
luminary*. We cannot fail therefore to recognise the action of some 
foreign influence in this Essene practice — whether Greek or Syrian or 
Persian, it will be time toconsider hereafter. 

(iii) On the subject of marriage again, talmudical and rabbinical 
notices contribute nothing towards elucidating the practices of this 
sect. Least of all do they point to any affinity between the Essenes 
and the Pharisees. The nearest resemblance, which Frankel can 
produce, to any approximation in this respect is an kijunction in 
Mishna Kethvboth v. 8 respecting the duties of the husband in pro- 
viding for the wife in case of his separating from her, and this he 
ascribes to Essene influences^; but this mishna does not express any 
approval of such a separation. The direction seems to be framed 
entirely in the interests of the wife : nor can I see that it is at all 
inconsistent, as Frankel urges, with Mishna Kethvboth viL i which 
allows her to claim a divorce under such circumstances. But how- 
ever this may be, Essene and Pharisaic opinion stand generally in the 
sharpest contrast to each other with respect to marriage. The talmudio 



1 The important place which the 
heavenly bodies held in the system 
of PhilOy "who regarded them as ani- 
mated beings, may be seen from 
Gfrorer's Philo i. p. 349 eq. 



• Keim i. p. 389. 

' See Wieaner Schol, zum BahyL 
Talm, I. pp. 18, 10. 

* Monatschr. p. 37. 
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writings teem with passages implying not only the superior sanctity, 
but even the imperative duty, of marriage. The words 'Be fruitful 
and multiply' (Qen. i 28) were regarded not merely as a promise, 
but as a command which was binding on all. It is a maxim of the 
Talmud that 'Any Jew who has not a wife is no man' (q*tK 1^^), 
Yehafnoth 63 a. The fact indeed is so patent, that any accumula- 
tion of examples would be superfluous, and I shall content myself 
with referring to Fesachim 113 a, 5, as faii'ly illustrating the doctrine 
of orthodox Judaism on this points As this question affects the 
whole framework not only of religious, but also of social life, the 
antagonism between the Essene and the Pharisee in a matter so 
vital could not be overlooked. 

(iv) Nor again is it probable that the magical rites and incan- (iy) The 
tations which are so prominent in the practice of the Essenes^ would, p,!^^^ 

as a rule, have been received with any favoiu* by the Pharisaic Jew. ot magio 

' "^ ^ Btilla 

In MiftliTia. Pesachim iv. 9 (comp. Berdkhoth 10 h) it is mentioned difficulty* 

with approval that Hezekiah put away a 'book of healings'; where 

doubtless the author of the tradition had in view some volume of 

charms ascribed to Solomon, like those which apparently formed part 

of the esoteric literature of the Essenes'. In the same spirit in Mishna 

Savhedrin xi. r R Akiba shuts out from the hope of eternal life 

any 'who read pro&ne or foreign (Le. perhaps, apociyphal)' books, 

and who mutter over a wound* the words of £xod« xv. 26. On 

this point of difference however no great stress can be laid. Though 

the nobler teadiers among the orthodox Jews set themselves stead- 

£[istly against the introduction of magic, they were unable to resist 

the inpouring tide of superstition. In the middle of the* second 

century Justin' Martyr alludes to exorcists and magicians among 

the Jews, as though they were neither few nor obscure*. Whether 

these were a remnant of Essene Judaism, or whether such practices 



^ Justin Martyr mere than once 
tannts the Jewish rabbis with their 
reckless encouragement of polygamy. 
See Dial. 134, p. 363 d, roif dowirou 
KoX TU^Xotf di0aa-«dAois 6/i(Sr, oln»tt kcX 
fjJxP^ pvy Kctl riffirapas koI Tirre ix^ip 
vfias yvvtuxas Haarop avyxfi^pown' koI 
cdy €Viwp4p6if rif tdw 4riOu/iiic"g avr^s 
x.r.X., ib. 14 1, p. 371 A, B, irdioM 
TpdrrovffiM o2 drh tov y^t^ovt ^fim dfv- 



IL-fyrwruf rj irpoairtfji^tSctP dybfupoi Mh^ 
fjLari ydfwv yvpcuxas ir.r.X., with Otto's 
note on the first passage. 

' See above, p. 9.1, note 3. 

• Dial, 85, p. 311 c, ifjiy /Uptoi ol i^ 
bfiwp iTopKuncd ry r4xPV* ^^€p jcai rd 

iOPTJt XpibyLiPW i^OpKl^Vffl Kcd Ovfud/Mffi 
Kcd KUTaddCfltM -XP^JSPTOi, 
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had by this time spread throughout tho whole body, it is impossible 
to say; but the fact of their existence prevents us from founding 
an argument on the use of magic, as an absolutely distinctive feature 
of Essenism. 
General Other divergences also have been enumerated *; but, as these do 

not for the most part involve any great principles, and refer only to 
practical details in which much fluctuation was possible, they cannot 
under any circumstances be taken as crucial tests, and I have not 
thought it worth while to discuss them. But the antagonisms on 
which I have dweU will tell their own tale. In three respects more 
especially, in the avoidance of marriage, in the abstention from the 
temple sacrifices, and (if the view which I have adopted be correct) in 
the outward reverence paid to the sun, we have seen that there is 
an impassable gulf between the Essenes and the Pharisees. No 
known influences within the sphere of Judaism proper will serve 
to account for the position of the Essenes in these respects; and 
we are obliged to look elsewhere for an explanation. 

Frankel ^^ ^^ shown above that the investigations of Frankel and others 

hfts failed f^^iied to discover in the taJmudical writings a simile reference to the 
in esta- ^ ° ^ 

blishing Essenes, which is at once direct and indisputable. It has now 
^^^ ' appeared that they have also failed (and this is the really important 
point) in showing that the ideas and practices generally considered 
characteristic of the Essenes "are recognised and incorporated in these 
representative books of Jewish orthodoxy ; and thus the hypothesis 
that Essenism was merely a type, though an exaggerated type, of 
pure Judaism falls to the ground. 

Affinities Some affinities indeed have been made out by Frankel and by 

between those who have anticipated or followed him. But these are exactlv 
Essenes * . « . * 

andPhari- such as we might have expected. Two distinct features combine to 

fi^^^Ho niake up the portrait of the Essene. The Judaic element is quite 
the Judaic gg prominent in this sect as the non-Judaic. It could not be more 

Bide 

strongly emphasized than in the description given by Josephus him- 
self. In everything therefore which relates to the strictly Judaic 
side of their tenets and practices, we should expect to discover not 
only affinities, but even close affinities, in talmudic and rabbinic 
authorities. And this is exactly what, as a matter of fact, we do 

^ Herzfeld, ii. p. 393 sq. 
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find. The Essene rules respecting the observance of the sabbath, 

the rites of lustration, and the like, have often very exact parallels 

in the writings of more orthodox Judaism. But I have not thought 

it necessary to dwell on these coincidences, because they may well 

be taken for granted, and my immediate purpose did not require me 

to emphasize them. 

And again; it must be remembered that the separation between The di- 

Pharisee and Essene cannot always have been so great as it appears ©f ^^T^^ 

in the Apostolic age. Both sects apparently arose out of one great Bseenes 

, from tbo 

movement, of which the motive was the avoidance of pollution ^ The Pharisees 

divergence therefore must have been gradual. At the same time, it Sradual. 
does not seem a very profitable task to write a hypothetical history 
of the growth of Essenism, where the data are wanting ; and I shall 
therefore abstain from the attempt. Frankel indeed has not been 
deterred by this difficulty ; but he has been obliged to assume his 
data by postulating that such and such a person, of whom notices 
are preserved, was an Essene, and thence inferring the character 
of Essenism at the period in question from his recorded sayings or 
doings. But without attempting any such reconstruction of history, 
we may fairly allow that there must have been a gradual develop- 
ment ; and consequently in the earlier stages of its growth we should 
not expect to find that shai^p antagonism between the two sects, whicli 
the principles of the Essenes when fully matured would involve. 
If therefore it should be shown that the talmudical and rabbinical Hence the 
writings here and there preserve with approval the sayings of certain ^ ^^^^^^ 
Essenes, this fact would present no difficulty. At present however no appearing 
decisive example has been produced ; and the discoveries of Jellinek cords of 
for instance', who traces the influence of this sect in ^^^^ost * every J^^^^ 
page of Pirke Aboth, can only be regarded as another illustration of 
the extravagance with which the whole subject has been treated by 
a large section of modern Jewish writers. More to the point is a 
notice of an earlier Essene preserved in Josephus himself. We learn 
from this hb^torian that one Judas, a member of the sect, who had 
prophesied the death of Antigonus, saw this prince 'passing by through 
the temple ',' when his prophecy was on the point of fulfilment 

^ See above, p. 355 sq. In the parallel narrative, Ant. xii. 

' Orient 1849, pp. 4^» 537> 553* >i* ^t the expression is wapUnrra rh 

' B. J.i, 3. 5 vapi^a did roO Upov. l€p6¥, which does not impl}* so much ; 
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(about B.C. no). At this moment Judas is represented as sitting 
in the midst of his disciples, instructing them in the science of pre- 
diction. The expression quoted would seem to imply that ho was 
actually teaching within the temple * area. Thus he would appear 
not only as mixing in the ordinary life of the Jews, but also as 
frequenting the national sanctuary. But even supposing this to be 
the right explanation of the passage, it will not present any serious 
difficulty. Even at a later date, when (as we may suppose) the 
principles of the sect had stiffened, the scruples of the Essene were 
directed, if I have rightly interpreted the account of Joseph us, rather 
against the sacrifices than against the locality \ The temple itself, 
independently of its accompaniments, would not suggest any offence 
to his conscience. 
The appro- Nor again, is it any obstacle to the view which is here maintained, 
Philo and *^*^ *^® Essenes are regarded with so much sympathy by Philo and 
Josepbus Josephus themselves. Even though the purity of Judaism might 
dence of have been somewhat sullied in this sect by the admixture of foreign 
o °^y» elements, this fact would attract rather than repel an eclectic like 
Philo, and a latitudinarian like Josephus. The former, as an Alexan- 
drian, absorbed into his system many and diverse elements of heathen 
philosophy, Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean. The latter, though 
professedly a Pharisee, lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with his heathen conquerors, and would not be unwilling to gratify 
their curiosity respecting a society with whose fame, as we infer from 
the notice of Pliny, they were already acquainted. 

What was But if Essenism owed the features which distinguished it from 
elemeiftm ^^*"s^i<5 Judaism to an alien admixture, whence were these foreign 
Essenism? influences derived? From the philosophers of Greece or from the 
religious mystics of the East 1 On this point recent writers are 
divided. 
Theory of Those who trace the distinctive characteristics of the sect to 
c(^an in'- ^*^®®^®> regard it as an offshoot of the Neopythagorean School grafted 
fluence. on the stem of Judaism. This solution is suggested by the state- 
ment of Josephus, that ' they practise the mode of life which among 

bnt the less precise notice must be that Jndas himself was within the 

interpreted by the more precise. Even temple area. 

then however it is not directly stated ^ See above, pp. 89, 371 sq. 
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the Greeks was introduced (xaroScSciyficvT;) by Pythagoras \' It is 
thought to be confirmed by the strong resemblances which as a 
matter of fact are found to exist between the institutions and prac- 
tices of the two. 

This theory, which is maintained also by other writers, as for Statement 
instance by Baur and Herzfeld, has found its ablest and most per- ^}^qq^ ^y 
sistent advocate in Zeller, who draws out the parallels with great Zeller. 
force and precision. ' The Essenes,' he writes, * like the Pythagoreans, 
desire to attain a higher sanctity by an ascetic life ; and the absten- 
tions, which they impose on themselves for this end, are the same 
with both. They reject animal food and bloody sacrifices; they 
avoid wine, warm baths, and oU for anointing ; they set a high value 
on celibate life : or, so far as they allow marriage, they require that 
it be restricted to the one object of procreating children. Both wear 
only white garments and consider linen purer than wool. Washings 
and purifications are prescribed by both, though for the Essenes they 
have a yet higher significance as religious acts. Both prohibit oaths 
and (what is more) on the same grounds. Both find their social 
ideal in those institutions, which indeed the Essenes alone set them- 
selves to realise — in a corporate life with entire community of goods, 
in sharply defined orders of rank, in the unconditional submission 
of all the members to their superiors, in a society carefully barred 
from without^ into which new members are received only after a 
severe probation of several years, and from which the unworthy are 
inexorably excluded. Both require a strict initiation, both desire 
to maintain a traditional doctrine inviolable ; both pay the highest Zeller*s 
respect to the men from whom it was derived, as instruments of ^^' 
the deity : yet both also love figurative clothing for their doctrines, 
and treat the old traditions as symbols of deeper truths, which they 
must extract from them by means of allegorical explanation. In 
order to prove the later form of teaching original, newly-composed 
writings were unhesitatingly forged by the one as by the other, 
and fathered upon illustrious names of the past. Both parties pay 
honour to divine powers in the elements, both invoke the rising 
sun, both seek to withdraw everything unclean from his sight, and 
with this view give special directions, in which they agree as well 
with each other as with older Greek superstition, in a remarkable 



^ Ant. XV, ID. 4. 
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way. For both the belief in intermediate beings between God and 
the world has an importance which is higher in proportion as their 
own conception of God is purer ; both appear not to have disdained 
ma^c ; yet both regard the gift of prophecy as the highest fruit of 
wisdom and piety, which they pique themselves on possessing in 
their most distinguished members. FiDsIly, both agree (along with 
the dualistic character of their whole conception of the world...) in 
their tenets repecting the origin of the soul, its relation to the body, 
and the life after death ^ . .' 
Absence of This array of coincidences is formidable, and thus skilfully 
p th^^^^J* marshalled might appear at firat sight invincible. But a closer 
rean fea- examiuation deti*acts from its value. In the first place the two 
Kssencs. distinctive characteristics of the Pythagorean philosophy are wanting 
to the Essenes. The Jewish sect did not believe in the tranfi- 
migration of souls ; and the doctrine of numbers, at least so far as 
our information goes, had no place in their system. Yet these con- 
stitute the very essence of the Pythagorean teaching. In the next 
place several of the coincidences are more appai'ent than real. Thus 
The coin- for instance the demons who in the Pythagorean system held an 
^tl^^^^ intermediate place between the Supreme God and man, and were the 
some oases result of a compromise between polytheism and philosophy, have no 
parent, i^ear relation to the angelology of the Essenes, which arose out of a 
wholly different motive. Nor again can we find distinct traces among 
the Pythagoreans of any such reverence for the sun as is ascribed to 
the Essenes, the only notice which is adduced having no prominence 
whatever in its own context, and referring to a rule which would 
be dictated by natural decency and certainly was not peculiar to the 
Pythagoreans ". When these imperfect and (for the purpose) value- 
less resemblances have been subtracted, the only basis on which the 
theory of a direct affiliation can rest is withdrawn. AH the re- 
maining coincidences are unimportant. Thus the respect paid to 
founders is not confined to any one sect or any one age. The 
reverence of the Essenes for Moses, and the reverence of the 



> 



1 Zeller Philoaophie der Griechen, LifeofApolloniu8hj'PhJloBtrhiaB{e.g, 

Th. in. Abth. a, p. 281. t1. 10) considerable stress is laid on 

s Diog. Laert. viii. 17; see Zeller the worship of the snn (Zeller l.o. p. 

1.0. p. 38a, notes, ^he precept in 137, note 6); bat the Byncretism of 

question oooors among a number ol this late work detracts from its value as 

insignificant details, and has no spe- representing Pythagorean doctrine, 
cial prominence given to it. In the 
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Pythagoreans for Pythagoras, are indications of a common humanity, 
but not of a common philosophy. And again the forgery of suppo- 
sititious documents is unhappily not the badge of any one school. 
The Solomonian books of the Essenes, so far as we can judge from 
the extant notices, were about as unlike the tracts ascribed to 
Pythagoras and his disciples by the Neopythagoreans as two such 
forgeries could well be. All or nearly all that remains in common 
to the Greek school and the Jewish sect after these deductions is 
a certain similarity in the type of life. But granted that two bodies and in 
of men each held an esoteric teaching of their own, they would ^'^^^^ ^° 
secure it independently in a similar way, by a recognised process of any his- 
initiation, by a solemn form of oath, by a rigid distinction of orders, connexion. 
Granted also, that they both maintained the excellence of an ascetic 
life, their asceticism would naturally take the same form; they would 
avoid wine and flesh ; they would abstain from anointing themselves 
with oil; they would depreciate, and perhaps altogether prohibit, 
marriage. Unless therefore the historical conditions are themselves 
favourable to a direct and immediate connexion between the Pytha- 
goreans and the Essenes, this theory of af&liation has little to 
recommend it. 

And a closer examination must pronounce them to be most Twofold 
unfavourable. Chronology and geography alike present serious to this 
obstacles to any solution which derives the peculiarities of the theory. 
Essenes from the Pythagoreans. 

(i) The priority of time, if it can be pleaded on either side, must (i) Chro- 
be urged in favour of the Essenes. The Pythagoreans as a philo- j^^^^ 
sophica l school entirely disappear from histo r y before *^f^ ^^ddl^ of adverse, 
the fourth century before Christ. The last Pythagoreans were 
scholars of Philolaus and Eurytus, the contemporaries of Socrates and 
Plato \ For nearly two centuries after their extinction we hear 
nothing of them. Here and there persons like Diodorus of Aspendus Disappear- 
are satirised by the Attic poets of the middle comedy as * py tha- the Pvtha- 
gorizers,' in other words, as total abstainers and vegetarians^; but goreans. 

^ Zellerl. 0. p. 68 (oomp. i. p. 343). ' Athen. It. p. 161, Diog. Laert. 

While dispnting Zeller's position, I viii. 37. See the index to Meineke 

have freely made use of his references. Fragm, Com, s. vv. wi/OayopiKdif eto. 

It is impossible not to admire the The words commonly usod by these 

mastery of detail and clearness of ex- satirists are TrvOayopl^etv, TrvSayoptaHii^ 

position in this work, even when the vu0ayopifffji6s. The persons so satirised 

conclusions seem questionable. were probably in many coses not more 
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ihe philoaophy had wholly died or was fast dying out. This is the 

- uniyersal testimony of ancient writers. It is not till the first century 

before Christ, that we meet with any distinct traces of a reviTal. 

In Alexander Polyhistor^, a younger contemporary of Sulla, for the 

first time we find references to certain writings, which would seem 

to have emanated from this incipient Neopythagoreanism^ rather than 

from the elder school of Pythagoreans. And a little later Cicero 

commends his friend Kigidius Figulus as one specially raised up to 

revive the extinct philosophy*. Bat so slow or so chequered was 

its progress, that a whole centuiy after Seneca can still speak of the 

Priority of school as practically defunct '. Yet long before this the Essenes 

to Neopy- ^^^^^^^ ^ compact, well-organized, numerous society with a peculiar 

tbagorean- system of doctrine and a definite rule of life. We have seen that 

iSQL. 

Pliny the elder speaks of this celibate society as having existed 
' through thousands of ages\' This is a gross exaggeration, but it 
roust at leafit be taken to imply that in Pliny*s time the origin of the 
Essenes was lost in the obscurity of the past, or at least seemed so to 
those who had not access to special sources of information. If, as 
I have given reasons for supposing*, Pliny's authority in this passage 
is the same Alexander Polyhistor to whom I have just referred, 
and if this particular statement, however exaggerated in expression, 
is derived from him, the fact becomes still more significant. But 
on any showing the priority in tune is distinctly in favour of the 
Essenes as against the Neopythagoreans. 
Xhe Eg- ^^^ accordingly we find that what is only a tendency in the 

Benetenets Neopythagoreans is with the Essenes an avowed principle and a 
more than definite rule of life. Such for instance is the case with celibacy, of 
thagor^^ which Pliny says that it has existed as an institution among the 
Essenes per scecvlorum millia, and which is a chief corner-stone of 



Pythagoreans than modem teetotallers 
are Bechabites. 

1 Diog. Laert. Tiii. 94 sq.; see Zeller 
1. c. p. 74 — 78. 

* Gic. Tim. i * sio judioo, post illos 
nobiles Pythagoreos quorum disoi- 
plina extincta est quodammodo, oum 
aliquot sascula in Italia Siciliaque vi- 
guiaset, huno exstitisse qui iliam reno- 
varet,* 

• Sen. jP/. Q. vii. 33 *Pythagorica 
ilia inridiosa turbfe schola prrocep- 



torem non invenit.' 

* N, H. V. 15. The passage is quoted 
above p. 85, note 3. The point of time, 
at which Josephus thinks it necessary 
to insert an account of the Essenes as 
already flourishing {Ant, ziii. 5. 9), is 
prior to the reyival of the Neopytba- 
gorean school. How much earher the 
Jewish sect arose, we are without data 
for determining. 

' See p. 83, note i. 
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their practical system. The Pythagorean notices (whether truly or not, 
it is unimportant for my purpose to enquire) «peak of Pythagoras as 
having a wife and a daughter \ Only at a late date do we find the 
attempt to represent their founder in another light ; and if virginity 
is ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana, the great Pythagorean of the first 
Christian century, in the fictitious biography of Philostratus', this 
representation is plainly due to the general plan of the novelist^ whose 
hero is intended to rival the Founder of Christianity, and whose work 
is saturated with Christian ideas. In fact viiginity can never be said 
to have been a Pythagorean principle^ though it may have been an 
exalted ideal of some not very early adherents of the school And 
the same remark applies to other resemblances between the Essene 
and Neopythagorean teaching. The deamess of conception and the 
definiteness of practice are in almost every instance on the side oi 
the Essenes ; so that, looking at the comparative chronology of the 
two, it will appear almost inconceivable that they can have derived 
their principles from the Neopythagoreans. 

(ii) But the geographical difficulty also, which this theory of (ii) Geo- 
affiliation invdves, must be added to the chronological The home ^F!"u^g 
of the Essene sect is allowed on all hands to have been on the in the 
eastern borders of Palestine, the shores of the Dead Sea, a region 
least of aU exposed to the influences of Greek philosophy. It is 
true that we find near Alexandria a closely allied school of Jewish 
recluses, the Therapeutes; and, as Alexandria may have been the 
home of Neopythagoreanism, a possible link of connexion is here 
disclosed. But, as Zeller himself has pointed out, it is not among 
the Therapeutes, but among the Essenes, that the principles in 
question appear fully developed and consistently carried out'; apd 
therefore, if there be a relation of paternity between Essene and 
Therapeute, the latter must be derived from the formw and not 
conversely. How then can we suppose this influence of Neopytha- 
goreanism brought to bear on a Jewish community in the south- 
eastern border of Palestine ? Zeller's answer is as follows \ Judea 
waa for more than a hundred and fifty years before the Maccabean 
period under the sovereignty first of the Egyptian and then of the 

• 

^ Diog. Laert. viii 43. had been differently represented by 

' Vit. Apol, i 15 sq. At the same others, 

time Philostratus informs us that the ' L 0. p. a88 eq. 

conduct of his hero in this respect ^ 1. 0. p. 990 sq. 

COL. 2$ 
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Sjrrian Greeks. We know that at this time Hellenizing inflaences 

did infxise themselves largely into Judaism : and what more natural 

than that among these the Pythagorean philosophy and discipline 

should have recommended itself to a section of the Jewish people ? 

It may be said in reply, that at all events the special locality of the 

Essenes is the least &vourable to such a solution: but, without 

pressing this fact, Zeller's hypothesis is open to two serious objections 

which combined seem fatal to it, unsupported as it is by any 

historical notice. First, this influence of Pythagoi'eanism is assumed 

to have taken place at the very time when the Pythagorean school 

was practically extinct : and secondly, it is supposed to have acted 

upon that very section of the Jewish community, which was the 

most vigorous advocate of national exclusiveness and the most averse 

to Hellenizing influences. 

The fo- It is not therefore to Greek but to Oriental influences that con- 

meS of siclerations of time and place, as well as of internal character, lead 

Essenism us to look for an explanation of the alien elements in Essene Judaism. 

to be 

sought in And have we not here also the account of any real coincidences which 

the East, j^^^y. ^y^^ between Essenism and Neopythagoreanism ? We should 

perhaps be hardly more justified in tracing Neopythagoreanism 

directly to Essenism than conversely (though, if we had no other 

alternative, this would appear to be the more probable solution 

of the two) : but were not both alike due to substantially the same 

influences acting in diflerent degrees ? I think it will haixlly be denied 

to whioh that the characteristic features of Pythagoreanism, and especially of 

thago- Neopythagoreanism, which distinguish it from other schools of Greek 

reanism philosophy, are much more Oriental in type, than Hellenic. The 

been in- asceticism, the magic, the mysticism, of the sect all point in the 

^ ' same direction. And history moreover contains indications that 

such was the case. There seems to be sufficient ground for the 

statement that Pythagoras himself was indebted to intercourse with 

the Egyptians, if not with more strictly Oriental nations, for some 

leading ideas of his system. But, however this may be, the fact 

that in the legendary accoxmts, which the Neopythagoreans invented 

to do honour to the founder of the school, he is represented as taking 

lessons from the Chaldeans, Persians, Brahmins, and others, may be 

taken as an evidence that their own philosophy at all events was 

partially derived from eastern sources \ 

^ See the references in Zeller i. p. ?i8 sq.; comp. in. 2, p. 67. 
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But, if the alien elements of EsseniBOi were borrowed not so 
much from Greek philosophy as from Oriental mysticism, to what 
nation or what religion was it chiefly indebted 9 To this question it 
is difficult) with our very imperfect knowledge of the East at the 
Christian era, to reply with any confidence. Yet there is one system Besem- 
to which we naturally look, as furnishing the most probable answer. Pargigm 
The Medo-Persian religion supplies just those elements which dis- 
tinguish the tenets and practices of the Essenes from the normal 
type of Judaism, (i) First ; we have here a very definite form of (i) Dual- 
dualism, which exercised the greatest influence on subsequent Gnostic 
sects, and of which Mardcheism, the most matured development of 
dualiatic doctrine in connexion with Christianity, was the idtimate 
fruit. For though dualism may not represent the oldest theology 
of the Zend-Avesta in its unadulterated form, yet long before the 
era of which we are speaking it had become the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Persian religion. (2) Again; the Zoroastrian symbolism (ii) Sun- 
of light, and consequent worship of the sun as the fountain of light, ^^^* ^' 
will explain those anomalous notices of the Essenes in which they are 
represented as paying reverence to this luminary \ (3) Moreover ; (iii) Angel- 
the ' worship of angels ' in the Essene system has a striking parallel ^ ^* 
in the invocations of spirits, which form a very prominent feature 
in the ritual of the Zend-Avesta. And altogether their angelology 
is illustrated, and not improbably was suggested, by the doctrine of 
intermediate beings concerned in the government of nature and of 
man, such as the Amshaspands, which is an integral part of the 
Zoroastrian system'. (4) And once more ;« the magic, which was so (i^) Magio. 
attractive to the Essene, may have received its impulse from the 
priestly caste of Persia, to whose world-wide fame this form of super- 
stition is indebted for its name. (5) If to these parallels I venture (▼) Striving 
also to add the intense striving after purity, which is the noblest rity. 
feature in the Persian religion, I do so, not because the Essenes 



^ Eeim (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara 
I. p. 303) refers to Tac. Hist, iii. 24 
*Undiqae clamor; et orientem solem 
(ita in Syria mos est) tertian! sain- 
tavere,' as iUnstrating this Essene 
practice. The commentators on Ta- 
citus qaote a similar notice of the 
Parthians in Herodian iv. 15 a^ d^ 
jj\l<fi dvlffxoPTi itffdiriff ^Afyrdfiavos <r^ 



fuyiartfi irKi/jOei arparoG' dcTaadfitPot 
d^ rbp "^XioPf Cis (Ooi adroit, olfidp^apM 

iC.T.X. 

* See e. g. Vendidad Farg. ziz ; and 
the liturgical portions of the book are 
largely taken np with invocations of 
these intermediate beings. Some ex- 
tracts are given in Davies' Colmsiam 
p. 146 sq. 

25 — 2 
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might not haye derived this impulse from a higher sooroey but 
because tbis feature was very likely to recommend the Zoroestrian 
system to their Cftvourable notice, and because also the particular 
form which the zeal for purity took among them was at all events 
congenial to the teaching of the Zend-Avesta, and may not bave 
been altogether free frt)m its influences. 

I have preferred dwelling on these broader resemblances, because 
they are much more signiflcant than any mere coincidence of detailsi 
which may or may not have been aocidentaL Thus for instance the 
magi, like the Essenes, wore white garments, and eschewed gold 
and ornaments ; they practised frequent lustrations ; they avoided 
flesh, living on bread and cheese or on herbs and frxutsj they 
had difierent orders in their society; and the like^ All these, as I 
have already remarked, may be the independent out-growth of the 
same temper and direction of conduct, and need not imply any direct 
historical connexion* Nor is there any temptation to press such 
resemblances; for even without their aid the general connexion seems 
to be sufficiently established*. 

But it is said, that the history of Persia does not fiivour the 
hypothesis of such an influence as is here assumed. The destruction 
of the Persian empire by Alexander, argues Zeller', and the subse- 
quent erection of the Parthian domination on its ruins, must have 
been fatal to the spread of Zoroastrianism. From the middle of the 
third century before Christ, when the Parthian empire was esta- 
blished, till towards the middle of the third century of our era. 



^ Hilgenfeld {ZHUchrift x. p. 99 sq.) 
finds ooinoidenoes even more special 
than these. He is answered by Zeller 
(ill. 9, p. 176), bnt defends his posi- 
tion again {ZeiUekrift xi. p. 347 sq.), 
though with no great sneoess. Among 
other points of ooinoidence Hilgenfeld 
remarks on the axe (Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 
7) which was given to the novices 
among the Essenes, and connects it 
with the d^iPo/Aorrda (Plin. N, H. 
zxxvi. 19) of the magi. Zeller con- 
tents himself with replying that the 
use of the axe among the Essenes for 
pnrposes of divination is a pure con- 
jecture, not resting on any known 
fact. He might have answered with 



mnoh more e£fect that Josephns else- 
where (§ 9) defines it as a spade or 
shovel, and assigns to it a very dif- 
ferent use. Hilgenfeld has damaged 
his canse by laying stress on these 
accidental resemblances. So far as 
regards minor coincidences, Zeller 
makes out as good a case for his 
Pythagoreans, as Hilgenfeld for his 
magians. 

' Those who allow any foreign 
Oriental element in Essenism most 
commonly ascribe it to Persia: e.g. 
among the more recent writers, Hil. 
genfeld (L c), andLipsiua SchenheVs 
Bibel'Laeikon s. v. Essaer p. 189. 

• L c. p. 175. 
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when the Persian monarchy and religion were once more restored^, 

its influence must hare been reduced within the narrowest limits. 

But does analogy really suggest such an inference 1 Does not the hatfaToiuv 

history of the Jews themselves show that the religious influence of spread of 

a people on the world at large may begin just where its national •^^'Bism. 

life ends ? The very dispersion of Zoroastrianism, consequent on the 

fall of the empire, would impregnate the atmosphere flEur and wide j 

and the germs of new religious developments would thus be implanted 

in alien soils. For in tracing Essenism to Persian influences I have 

not wished to imply that this Jewish sect consciously incorporated 

the Zoroastrian philosophy and religion as such, but only that 

Zoroastriau ideas were infused into its system by more or less direct 

contact. And, as a matter of fa/ct, it seems quite certain that Persian 

ideas were widely spread during this very interval, when the Persian 

nationality was eclipsed. It was then that Hermippus gave to the Indioa- 

Greeks the most detailed account of this religion which had ever been inflaenoe 

laid before them'. It was then that its tenets suggested or moulded ^^^ilff^^ 

the speculations of the various Gnostic sects. It was then that 

the worship of the Persian Mithras spread throughout the Boman 

Empire. It was then, if not earlier, that the magian system took 

root in Asia Minor, making for itself (as it were) a second home in 

Cappadocia'. It was then, if not earlier, that the Zoroastrian demon- 

ology stamped itself so deeply on the apocryphal literature of the 

Jews themselves, which borrowed even the names of evil spirits^ 

from the Persians. There are indeed abundant indications that 

Palestine was surrounded by Persian influences during this period, 

when the Persian empire was in abeyance. 

Thus we seem to have ample ground for the view that certain 



^ See Gibbon Decline and Fall 
o. viii, MUman HUtory of Christianity 
TL p. 347 sq. The latter speaks of 
this restoration of Zoroastriaaism, as 
* perhaps the only instanoe of the 
Yigorons rerival of a Pagan religion.^ 
It was far pmrer and less Pagan than 
the laystem which it snperfleded ; and 
this may aooonnt for its renewed life. 

* See MiUler Fragm. Hist, Grae. 
in. p. 53 sq. for this work of Hermip- 
pus vtpl M^YMT. He floorished about 
B.C. 100. See Max Mtiller Lectures on 



the Science of Language ist ser. p. 86. 

» Strabo «▼. 3. 15 (p* 733) 'Br di rg 
KawvaZotd^ (roXd yiip ixd t6 r«r Hd- 
7wr ^CXoTy <rit Kti T^fiat0ot XaXoQrroi* 
voXXd S^ KoX Tw TLtpatK^ 9tm Upd) 
ff.r.X* 

^ At least in one instanoe^ Asmo^ 
dens (Tob. iii 17); see M. MiiUer 
Chips from a Qerman Workshop x. 
p. 148 sq. For the difFerent dates as- 
Bigned to the book of Tobit see Dr 
Westoott's artide TMt in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible p. 1535. 
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alien features in Essene Judaism were derived from the Zoroastrian 
religion. But are we justified in going a step further, and attribut- 
ing other elements in this eclectic system to the more distant East t 
The monastidsm of the Buddhist will naturally occur to our 
minds, aa a precursor of the cenobitic life among the Essenes ; and 
Hilgenfeld accordingly has not hesitated to ascribe this characteristic 
of Essenism directly to Buddhist influences ^ But at the outset 
we are obliged to ask whether history gives any such indication 
of the presence of Buddhism in the West as this hypothesis requires. 
Hilgenfeld answers this question in the affirmative. He points 
confidently to the fact that as early as the middle of the second 
century before Christ the Buddhist records speak of their £sdth as 
flourishing in Alasanda the chief city of the land of Yavana. The 
place intended, he conceives, can be none other than the great 
Alexandria, the most famous of the many places bearing the name'. 
In this opinion however he stands quite alone. Neither Koppen^, 
who is his authority for this statement, nor any other Indian 
scholar^, so far as I am aware, for a moment contemplates this identi- 
fication. Yavana, or Yona, was the common Indian name for the 
Gneco-Bactrian kingdom and its dependencies'; and to this region 
we naturally turn. The Alasanda or Alasadda therefore, which is 
here mentioned, will be one of several Eastern cities bearing the name 
of the great conqueror, most probably Alexandria ad Caucasum, 



^ Zeitschrift x. p. 103 sq.; comp. 
XL p. 351. M. Benan also {Langxiea 
Simiiiques iii. iv. i, Vie de Jims 
p. 98) suggests that Buddhist influences 
operated in Palestine. 

> X. p. 105 'was Bchon an sich, 
znmal in dieser Zeit, schwerlich Alex- 
andria ad Gancasum, sondem nnr 
Alexandiien in Aegypton hedenten 
konn.' Comp. xi. p. 351, where he 
repeats the same argument in reply to 
Zoller. This is a very natural in- 
ference from a western point of yiew ; 
but, when we place ourselves in the 
position of a Buddhist writer to whom 
Bactria was Oreeoe, the relative pro- 
portions of things are wholly changed. 

' J)t« Religion <f« Buddha i. p. 193. 

* Comp. e.g. Weber Die Verbin- 
dungen Indiens mit deti Landern im 
Westen p*675 in the AUgem. Monatschr. 



f. Wiasensck. «. Literature Braun- 
schweig 1853; Lassen Indische Alter- 
thurushnnde 11. p. 236; Hardy Ifamia/ 
of Budhium p. 516. 

' For its geographical meaning in 
older Indian writers see Eoppen 1. c. 
Since then it has entirely departed 
from its original signification, and 
Yavana is now a common term used 
by the Hindoos to designate the Mo- 
hammedans. Thus the Greek name 
has come to be applied to a people 
which of all others is most unlike the 
Greeks. This change of meaning ad- 
mirably illustrates the use of "SXXi^p 
among the Jews, which in like man- 
ner, from being the name of an alien 
nation, became the name of an alien 
religion, irrespective of nationality; 
see the note on Gal. U. 3. 
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Bat indeed I hardly think that, if Hilgenfeld had referred to the 
original authority for the statement, the great Buddhist history 
MahauuoansOy he would have ventured to lay any stress at all on 
this notice, as supporting his theory. The historian, or rather and whoUy 
fabulist (for sudi he is in this earlier part of his chronicle), is re- ^^**ijj 
lating the foundation of the Mah^ thtipo, or great tope, at Euanwelli itself, 
by the king Dutthagimini in the year rc. 157. Beyond the fact 
that this tope was erected by this king the rest is plainly legendary. 
All the materials for the construction of the building, we are told, 
appeared spontaneously as by miracle — ^the bricks, the metals, the 
precious stonea The dewos, or demons, lent their aid in the erection. 
In fiict 

the fabric huge 
Bose like an exhalation. 

Priests gathered in enormous numbers from all the great Buddhist 
monasteries to do honour to the festival of the foundation. One 
place alone sent not less than 96,000. Among the rest it is mentioned 
that 'Maha Dhammarakkito, th^ (i e. senior priest) of Y6na, accom- 
panied by 30,000 priests from the vicinity of Alasadd^, the capital 
of the Y6na country, attended \' It is obvious that no weight can 
be attached to a statement occurring as part of a story of which 
the other details are so manifestly &Jse. An establishment of 
30,000 Buddhist priests at Alexandria would indeed be a phenomenon 
of which historians have shown a strange neglect. 

Nor is the presence of any Buddhist establishment even on a General 
much smaller scale in this important centre of western civilisation ^ff^orwice 

at all reconcilable with the ignorance of this religion, which the dhism in 

the West 
Greeks and Bomans betray at a much later date*. For some centu- 
ries after the Christian era we find that the information possessed by 
western writers was most shadowy and confused; and in almost 
every instance we are able to trace it to some other cause than the 
actual presence of Buddhists in the Boman Empire*. Thus Strabo, Strabo. 

^ 'S/Lahawamo p. 171, Ttimonr*8 may allow that single Indians wonld 

translation. Tisit Alexandria from time to time for 

' How for instance, if any sach purposes of trade or for other reasons, 

establishment had ever existed at and not more than this is required by 

Alexandria, conld Strabo have used the rhetorical passage in Dion Ghry- 

the language which is quoted in the sost. Or. xxxii (p. 375) hpC^ yiip ^ywyt 

next note ? 0^ ijAvov "'EKKtivws rap' v/ur dXX& 

* Consistently with this view, we Kal BoKTplwt k<U ^K^as jccU U4pffa9 xoU 
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who wrote under Augastus and TLberiuB, apparently mentions tlie 
Buddhist priests, the vramwmaSy under the designation wvnnaauB (Sop- 
fuivas)'; but he avowedly obtains his information from Megasthenes, 



'IvSfiy ruriif. The qaalifying riviif 
shows how very slight was the oom- 
nmnication between India and Alex- 
andria. The mission of Pantfenns 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
sence of snch stray visitors. Jerome 
(Ftr. JU. 36) says that he went ' roga- 
tus ab ilHns gentis legatis.' It must 
remain doubtfnl however, whether 
some other region than Hindostan, 
snch as Ethiopia for instance, is not 
meant, when PantsBnns is said to have 
gone to India: see Cave's lAvt» of the 
PrinUHve Fathers, p. 188 sq. 

How very slight the oommnnication 
was between India and the West in 
the early years of the Christian era, 
appears from this passage of Strabo 
XV. I. 4 (p. 686); Kol o2 yw dk i^ AZyi^- 
Tov irXioyrts 4/iiroptKai ri^ "SeDiXfi Kcd t$ 

' not, fiiv KoX ireptverXet^icao-t ii^txpi roG 
TdTYov, KoX oSroi 8* ISturtu koI odiip 
Tp6s Urroplcaf row rbvuv xP^<'^M^i after 
which he goes on to say that the only 
instance of Indian travellers in the 
West was the embassy sent to Angos- 
tus (see below p. 394), which came d0* 
Ms rbirov koX vap^ iv6s pa<ri\4bn* 

The commnnications between India 
and the West are investigated by two 
recent writers, Beinand Relations Polu 
tiques et Commerciales de VEmpire 
Rojnain avec VAsie CerUrale, Paris 
1863, and Prianlx The Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana and the Indian 
Embassies to Bomet 1873. ^^® latter 
work, which is very thorough and 
satisfactory, would have saved me 
much labour of independent investiga- 
tion, if I had seen it in time. 

^ Strabo xv. i. 59, p* 712. In the 
H8S it is written Fap/AdMit, but this 
must be an error either introduced by 
Strabo's transcribers or found in the 
copy of Megasthenes which this author 
used. This is plain not only from the 
Indian word itself, but also from the 
parallel passage in Clement of Alexan- 
dria {Strom, i. 15). From the coin- 



cidences of language it is clear that 
Clement also derived his information 
from Megasthenes, whose name he 
mentions just below. The fragments 
of Megasthenes relating to the Indian 
philosophers will be found in Miiller 
Fragm, Hist, Grae. u. p. 437. They 
were previously edited by Schwanbeck, 
Megasthenis Indica (Bonnie 1846). 

For ^apfiami we also find the form 
2afu»aioi in other writers; e.g. Clem. 
Alex. 1. c, Bardesanes in Porphyr. de 
Abstin, iv. 17, Orig. e. Gels, i. 19 (l 
p. 342). This divergence is explained 
by the fact that the Pali word sammana 
corresponds to the Sanskrit sramana. 
See Schwanbeck, 1. 0. p. 17, quoted by 
Miiller, p. 437. 

It should be borne in mind however, 
that several eminent Indian scholars 
believe Megasthenes to have meant 
not Buddhists but Brahmins by his 
lapftAMas, So for instance Lassen 
Rhein. Mus, 1833, p. 180 sq., Ind, 
Alterth, n. p. 700: and Prol Max 
Miiller (Pref. to Bogers's TransUUion 
of Buddhaghosha^s Parables, London 
187O) p. lii) says ; * That Lassen is 
ri^t in taking the Zapfidyai, men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, for Brahmanio, 
not for Buddhist ascetics, might be 
proved also by their dress. Dresses 
made of the bark of trees are not 
Buddhistic' If this opinion be correct, 
the earlier notices of Buddhism in 
Greek writers entirely disappear, and 
my position is strengthened. But for 
the following reasons the other view 
appears to me more probable: (i) The 
term sramana is the common term 
for the Buddhist ascetic, whereas it 
is very seldom used of the Brahmin. 
(3) The Zdp/myos (another form of 
sramana), mentioned below p. 394, 
note 1, appears to have been a 
Buddhist. This view is taken even 
by Lassen, Ind. Alterth. m. p. 60. 
(3) The distinction of BpaxMaMt and 
Sopjuoi'cu in Megasthenes or the writers 
following him corresponds to the dis- 
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"who travelled in India somewhere about the jear 300 b. c. and wrote 

a book on Indian affairs. Thus too Bardesanes at a much later date Barde- 

saneB. 
gives an account of these Buddhist ascetics, without however naming 

the founder of the religion; but he was indebted for his knowledge 

of them to conversations with certain Indian ambassadors who visited 

Sjria on their way westward in the reign of one of the Antonines\ 

Clement of Alexandria, writing in the latest years of the second Clement 

century or the eariiest of the third, for the first' time mentions dria. 

Buddha by name; and even he betrays a strange ignorance of this 

Eastern religion*. 



tinetion of BpaxM^pet and XofutPtuoi 
in Bardesanes, Origen, and others; 
and, as Sohwanbeok has shown (L a), 
the acooont of the Zapftwai in Mega- 
sthenes for the most part is a close 
parallel to the aoooont of the Xofionuoi 
in Bardesanes (or at least in Por- 
phyry's report of Bardesanes). It 
seems more probable therefore that 
Megasthenes has been guilty of oon- 
fnsion in describing the dress of the 
Zap/uufcut than that Brahmins are in- 
tended by the term. 

The Pali form, SofutMuoc, as a de- 
signation of the Bnddhists, first occurs 
in Clement of Alexandria or Barde- 
sanes, whichever may be the earlier 
writer. It is generally ascribed to 
Alexander Polyhistor, who flourished 
B.C. 80—60, because his authority is 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria (c. 
Julian, iy. p. 133) in the same context 
in which the Za/iovoioi are mentioned. 
This inference is drawn by Schwan- 
beck, Max MflUer, Lassen, and others. 
An examination of Cyril's language 
howerer shows that the statement for 
which he quotes the authority of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor does not extend to 
the mention of the SamansBi. Indeed 
all the facts given in this passage of 
Cyril (including the reference to Poly- 
histor) are taken from Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom, i. 15; see below n. 
3), whose account Qyril has abridged. 
It is possible indeed that Clement 
himself derived the statement from 
Polyhistor, bat nothing in Clement's 
own language points to this. 

^ The narrative of Bardesanes is 



given by Porphyry de Ahit, iv. 17. 
The Buddhist ascetics are there called 
Za/iaFGuoc (see the last note). The 
work of Bardesanes, recounting his 
conversations with these Indian am- 
bassadors, is quoted again by Porphyry 
in a fragment preserved by Stobieus 
Eel, iii. 56 (p. 141). In this last pas- 
sage the embassy is said to have arrived 
irl r^ /ScurtXe^af r^ 'Atn-utdwov rod i^ 
*Efiuruw, by which, if the words be 
correct, must be meant Elagabalus 
(A.D. 2x8 — 221), the spurious Antonine 
(see Hilgenfeld Bardesanes p. 11 sq.). 
Other ancient authorities however place 
Bardesanes in the reign of one of the 
older Antonines ; and, as the context 
is somewhat corrupt, we cannot feel 
quite certain about the date. Barde- 
sanes gives by far the most accurate 
account of the Buddhists to be found 
in any ancient Greek writer; but even 
here the monstrous stories, which the 
Indian ambassadors related to him, 
show how little trustworthy such 
sources of information were. 

* Except possibly Arrian, Ind, viii. 
I, who mentions an ancient Indian 
king, Budyas (Bovd6as) by name; but 
what he relates of him is quite incon- 
sistent with the history of Buddha^ 
and probably some one else is intended. 

s In this passage {Strom, 1. 15, p. 
359) Clement apparently mentions 
these same persons three times, sup- 
posing that he is describing three dif- 
ferent schools of Oriental philosophers. 
(1) He speaks of Zofuu^at oc BdKTfww 
(oomp. Cyrill. Alex. 1. c); {2) He dis- 
tinguishes two classes of Indian gymno- 
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Still later than this, Hippolytus, while he gives a fairly intelligent, 
though brief, account of the Brahmins^, says not a word about the 
Buddhia^ tfi owghy i£ he had been acquainted with their teaching, 
he would assuredly have seen in tiMin a fresh support to Lis theory 
of the affinity between Christian heresies and pre-existing heatiien phi- 
losophies. With one doubtful exception — an Indian fanatic attached 
to an embassy sent by king Poms to Augustus, who astonished the 
Greeks and Komans by burning himself alive at Athens' — ^there 



sophists, whom he calls Zapfiapai and 
'Bpax/i&vcu. These are Buddhists and 
Brahmins respectively (see p. 592, note 
i); (3) He says afterwards eUrl di 
Tw *ljf^5>¥ ol roif "Bovrra- T€i06fi«yoi 
TapaYfiKfiwrof^ dv 3t inrep^oX^y ffefi' 
y&np-os c/f [w»'] ^f^*' T€TifiT/JKa4n. 
Schwanbeck indeed maintains that Cle- 
ment here intends to describe the same 
persons whom he has just mentioned 
as ^apftdyat; but this is not the natural 
interpretation of his language, which 
mast mean 'There are also among 
the Indians those who obey the pre- 
cepts of Buddha.' Probably Schwan- 
beck is right in identifying the Sopiia- 
yai with the Buddhist ascetics, but 
Clement appears not to have known 
this. In fact he has obtained his in- 
formation from different sources, and 
so repeated himself without being aware 
of it. Where he got the first fact it is 
impossible to say. The second, as we 
saw, was derived from Megasthenes. 
The third, relating to Buddha, came, 
as we may conjecture, either from 
Pantsenus (if indeed Hindostan is 
really meant by the India of his mis- 
sionary labours) or from some chance 
Indian visitor at Alexandria. 

In another passage {Strom, iil 7, 
p. 539) Clement speaks of certain In- 
dian celibates and ascetics, who are 
called ^tfufol. As he distinguishes 
them from the gymnosophists, and 
mentions the pyramid as a sacred 
building with them, the identification 
with the Buddhists can hardly be 
doubted. Here therefore ^efipol is a 
Grecized form of ^afutpcuw, ; and this 
modification of the word wonld occur 
naturally to Clement, because at/unl, 
<r6^e<oy, were already used of the ascetic 



life : e. g. Philo de Vit, ConU 3 (p. 
475 m) Up^p d jraXarai vtfiif€totf xal 
HOPa<mljpu» if ^ fuvo^fjiepoi rd rou 
cefipov piov fiwrrfipM T€\o\iin-ai. 

^ Har. i. 24. 

' The chief authority is Nicolaus of 
Damascus in Strabo zv. i. 73 (p. 970). 
The incident is mentioned also in Dion 
Cass. liv. 9. Nicolaus had met these 
ambassadors at Antioch, and gives an 
interesting account of the motley com- 
pany and their strange presents. This 
fanatic, who was one of the nnmber, 
immolated himself in the presence of 
an astonished crowd, and perhaps of 
the emperor himself, at Athens. He 
anointed himself and then leapt smil- 
ing on the pyre. The inscription on 
his tomb was Zapfuutoxvy^f ^Iv86t dir6 
"Bapyofffit jrard rii rdrpia *Ipdw ($if 
iavrbv drc^ayartffat ire<rat. The tomb 
was visible at least as late as the age 
of Plutarch, who recording the self- 
immolation of Calanas before Alexan- 
der {Vit, Alex. 69) says, rovro toXXoTs 
ircffiv vcrepov dAAot *lvlbi iv 'A^ijrait 
Ka/(ra/>( <rw(ay ixoli^ei koX ddKPvrai fi4xpi 
vvv rb fitn^fJLcToy 'lySov Tpoirayop€v6fi€yw, 
Strabo also places the two incidents in 
conjunction in another passage in 
which he refers to this person, xv. 1.4 
(p. 686) 6 KOTcuca^ffas iavrby ^Ad'^jy^^ 
ffo4>urHit lyios, Koddwep xai b KdXnyas 
ir.r.X. 

The reasons for supposing this per- 
son to have been a Buddhist, rather 
than a Brahmin, are: (i) The name 
ZapfMyoxnyds (which appears with 
some variations in the msb of Strabo) 
being apparently the Indian sramana- 
karjat i.e. * teacher of the ascetics,' 
in otiier words, a Buddhist priest; 
(3) The place Bargosa, i.e. Baiygaza, 
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is apparently no notioe in either heathen or Christian writers, which 
points to the presence of a Buddhist within the limits of the Koman 
Empire, till long after the Essenes had ceased to exists 

And if so, the coincidences must be very precise, before we are 
justified in attributing any peculiarities of Essenism to Buddhist 
influences. This however is &r from being the casa They both 
exhibit a well-organized monastic society: but the monasticism 
of the Buddhist priests, with its systematized mendicancy, has little 
in common with the monasticism of the Essene recluse, whose life 
was largely spent in manual labour. They both enjoin celibacy, 
both prohibit the use of flesh and of wine, both abstain from the 
slaughter of animals. But, as we have already seen, such resem- 
blances prove nothing, for they may be explained by the inde- 
pendent development of the same religious principles. One coincidence, 
and one only, is noticed by Hilgenfeld, which at first sight seems 
more striking and might suggest a historical connexion. He observes 
that the four orders of the Essene community are derived from the 



The al- 
leged coin- 
cidences 
prove 
nothing. 

Monasti- 
cism. 

Asceti- 
cism. 



Four or- 
ders and 
four steps. 



where Buddhism flourished in that 
ago. See Priaulx p. 78 sq. In Dion 
Cassius it is written Zdpfiapos. 

And have we not here an explana- 
tion of I Cor. xiii 3, if &a xav^^jo- 
ficu be the right reading? The pas- 
sage, being written before the fires of 
the Neronian persecution, requires ex- 
planation. Now it is clear from Plu- 
tarch that the 'Tomb of the Indian' 
was one of the sights shown to stran- 
gers at Athens: and the Apostle, who 

obserred the altar AfNO^CTCOi 6ca>l, 
was not likely to overlook the sepul- 
chre with the strange inscription 

6AYT0N AnAGANATICAC K€ITAI. In- 
deed the incident would probably be 
pressed on his notice in his discussions 
with Stoics and Epicureans, and he 
would be forced to declare himself as 
to the value of these Indian self-im- 
molations, when he preached the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice. We may well 
imagine therefore that the fate of this 
poor Buddhist fanatic was present to 
his mind when he penned the words 
Kal idiv TapaSu t6 aw fid fiov...dydT7iP di 
fi^ ^ctf, oidiv ij^Xovfuu, Indeed it would 
furnish an almost equally goo4 illus- 
tration of the text, whether we read &a 



KavBrfffOfuu or fra jravx4<''^/AA<* Dion 
Cassius (1. 6.) suggests that the deed 
was done virb 4>t^0T[/uas or eh iiridei^uf. 
How much attention these religious 
suicides of the Indians attracted in the 
Apostolic age (doubtless because the 
act of this Buddhist priest had brought 
the subject vividly before men's minds 
in the West), we may infer from the 
speech which Josephus puts in the 
mouth of Eleazar (B, J. vii. 8. 7), pXi- 
yj/tafiey els ^IvSods roi^s co<piav duTKeiv vt- 
i<rxvovft4vovs ... ol S^ ... Tvpl rb a^fia 
rapaHoyTtSt Srijs 9)) Kal KaBapurrdTiftf 
droKplvwiTi Tov (TCd/iaros t^v i^^V^t vfjr 
vo^ixeyot Te\evT<Sirt,..dp* odp o^k 01506- 

^ In the reign of Claudius an em- 
bassy arrived from Taprobane (Ceylon); 
and from these ambassadors Pliny de- 
rived his information regarding the 
island, N, II. vi. 24. Bespecting their 
religion however he says only two 
words * coli Hercidem,' by whom pro- 
bably Bama is meant (Priaulx p. 116). 
From this and other statements it 
appears that they were Tamils and 
not Singalese, and thus belonged to 
the non-Buddhist part of the island ; 
seo Priaalx p. 91 sq. 
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four steps of Buddhism. Against this it might fidrlj be aigned 
that such coincidences of numbers are often purelj acddental, 
and that in the present instance there is no more reason for con- 
nectiDg the four steps of Buddhism with the four orders of Essenism 
than there would be for connecting the ten precepts of Buddha 
with the Ten Commandments of Moses. But indeed a nearCT 
examination will show that the two have nothing whatever in 
common except the number. The four steps or paths of Buddhism 
are not four grades of an external order, but four degrees of spiritual 
progress on the way to nirvana or annihilation, the ultimate goal 
of the Buddhist's religious aspirations. They are wholly uncon- 
nected with the Buddhist monastic system, as an organization. 
A reference to the Buddhist notices collected in Hardy's Ectstem 
Manachiam (p. a8o sq.) will at once dispel any suspicion of a 
resemblance. A man may attain to the highest of these four stages 
of Buddhist illumination instantaneously. He does not need to 
have passed through the lower grades, but may even be a layman 
at the time. Some merit obtained in a previous state of existence 
may raise him per saliwin to the elevation of a rahat, when all 
earthly desires are crushed and no future birth stands between him 
and nirvana. There remains therefore no coincidence which would 
suggest any historical connexion between Essenism and Buddhism. 
Buddhist Indeed it is not till some centuries later, when Manicheism^ starts 
Been first ^^ ^^g> that we find for the fii-st time any traces of the influence 

in Mani- of Buddhism on the religions of the West". 

oneiBm. ^ 

^ Even its influence on Manioheism cessora of Alexander, by which religions 

however is disputed in a learned artiole freedom was secured for the Buddhists 

in the Home and Foreign Bevieto lu. throughont their dominions. If this 

p. T43 sq. (1863), by Mr P. Le Page interpretation had been correct, we 

Benonf (see Academy 1873, p. 399). must have supposed that, so far as 

* An extant inscription, containing regards Egypt and Western Asia, the 

an edict of the great Bnddhist king treaty remained a dead letter. But 

Asoka and dating abont the middle of later critics have rejected this inteipre- 

the 3id century B. 0., was explained by tation of its purport: see Thomas's 

Prinsep as recording a treaty of this edition of Prinsep's Essays on Indian 

monarch with Ptolemy and other sue- Antiquities n. p. 18 sq. 



11. 

ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

r' has become a oommon practice with a certain class of writers to Thetheory 
which ox- 
call Essenism to their aid in accounting for any distinctive features plains 

of Christianity, which they are unable to explain in any ^*^®^ Sitvasaa 
way. Wherever some external power is needed to solve a perplexity, ontgrowth 
here is the detu ex machina whose aid they most readily invoke, ig^ 
Constant repetition is sure to produce its effect, and probably not a 
few persons, who want either the leisure or the opportunity to 
investigate the subject for themselves, have a lurking suspicion 
that the Founder of Christianity may have been an Essene, or at 
all events that Christianity was largely indebted to Essenism for its 
doctrinal and ethical teaching'. Indeed, when very confident and 
sweeping assertions are made, it is natural to presume that they 
rest on a substantial basis of fact. Thus for instance we are told by 
one writer that Christianity is ' Essenism alloyed with foreign ele- 
ments": while another, who however approaches the subject in a 
different spirit^ says; 'It will hardly be doubted that our Saviour 
himself belonged to this holy brotherhood. This will especially be 
apparent, when we remember that the whole Jetoiah communUy at 
the advent of Christ was divided into three parties, the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes, and that every Jew had to belong to 
one of these seets. Jesus who in ail things conformed to the Jewish 
law, and who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners, would therefore naturally associate Himself with that order 

1 De Qninoey's attempt to prove ceived in a wholly different spirit from 

that the Essenee were aetnally Chris- the theories of the writers mentioned 

tians {WorkM ti p. 970 sq., ix p. 253 in the text; bat it is even more nn- 

sq.), who used tiie maohineiy of an tenable and does not deserve serious 

esoteric soeiety to inonleate their doo- refutation, 

trines 'for fear of the Jews/ is con- > Gratz ni p. 9x7. 
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tested by of Judaism which was most congenial to His nature \* I purpose 

foots. J. .• -1 .1 

t-estmg these strong assertions by an appeal to facts. 
' Our Lord For the statements involved in those words of the last extract 

haye be- "^^i^l^ I heLve underlined, no authority is given by the writer him- 

longed to self; nor have I been able to find confirmation of them in any 
any sect. 

quarter. On the contrary the frequent allusions which we find to 

the vulgar herd, the l8to>Tac, the t'^m haarets, who are distinguished 
from the disciples of the schools', suggest that a large proportion of 
the people was unattached to any sect. If it had been otherwise, we 
might reasonably presume that our Lord, as one who 'in all things 
conformed to the Jewish law,' would have preferred attaching Him- 
self to the Pharisees who 'sat in Moses' seat' and whose precepts 
He recommended His disciples to obey', rather than to the Essenes 
who in one important respect at least — the repudiation of the temple 
sacrifices — acted in flagrant violation of the Mosaic ordinances. 
The argu- This preliminary barrier being removed, we are free to investi- 
the silence g^te the evidence for their presumed connexion. And here we are 
T *tft ^^^ ^®* ^^* ^^*'^ * negative argument, which obviously has great 
ment an- weight with many persons. Why, it is asked, does Jesus, who so 
i. unsparingly denounces the vices and the falsehoods of Pharisees and 

Sadducees, never once mention the Essenes by way of condemnation, 
or indeed mention them by name at all? Why, except that He 
Himself belonged to this sect and looked favourably on their 
teaching? This question is best answered by another. How can 
we explain the fact, that throughout the enormous mass of tal- 
mudical and early rabbinical literature this sect is not once men- 
tioned by name, and that even the supposed allusions to them, which 
have been discovered for the first time in the present century, turn 
out on investigation to be hypothetical and illusory? The difficulty 
is much greater in this latter instance; but the answer is the same 
in both cases. The silence is explained by the comparative insig- 
nificance of the sect, their small numbers and their retired habits. 
Their settlements were far removed from the groat centres of political 
and religious life. Their recluse habits, as a rule, prevented them 
from interfering in the common business of the world. Philo and 
Josephus have given prominence to them, because their ascetic 

' Ginsbnrg Essenes p. 14. ■ Matt, xxiii. i, 3. 

• See above, p. 366. 
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practices invested them with the character of philosophers and 
interested the Greeks and Romans in their history; but in the 
national life of the Jews they bore a very insignificant part\ , If the 
Sadducees, who held the highest offices in the hierarchy , are only 
mentioned directly* on three occasions in the Gospels ', it can be no 
surprise that the Essenes are not named at all. 

As no stress therefore can be laid on the argument &om silence, The posi- 
any hypothesis of connexion between Essenism and Christianity jQe^ts for 

must make good its claims by establishing one or both of these two ? connex- 

... . . ion may bo 

points : first, that there is direct historical evidence of close inter- twofold. 

course between the two; and secondly, that the resemblances of 

doctrine and practice are so striking as to oblige, or at least to 

warrant, the belief in such a connexion. If both these lines of 

argument fail, the case must be considered to have broken down. 

T. On the former point it must be premised that the Gospel i. Absence 

narrative does not suggest any hint of a connexion. Indeed its general historical 

tenor is directly adverse to such a supposition. From first to last ^J^^®"^®® 

Jesus and His disciples move about freely, taking part in the nezion. 

common business, even in the common recreations, of Jewish life. 

The recluse ascetic brotherhood, which was gathered about the shores 

of the Dead Sea, does not once appear above the Evangelists* horizon. 

Of this close society, as such, there is not the faintest indication. 

But two individuals have been singled out, as holdiug an important Two indi- 

vidual 
place either in the Evangelical narrative or in the Apostolic Church, o^ses al- 

who, it is contended, form direct and personal links of communi- l®8od. 

cation with this sect. These are John the Baptist and James the 

Lord's brother. The one is the forerunner of the Gospel, the first 



^ This fact is fnlly recognised by 
several recent writers, who will not be 
suspected of any nndue bias towards 
traditional views of Christian history. 
Thus Lipsius writes (p. 190), * In the 
general development of Jewish life 
Essenism occupies a far more sub- 
ordinate place than is commonly 
ascribed to it.' And Eeim expresses 
himself to the some effect (x. p. 305). 
Perenbonrg also, after using similar 
language, adds this wise caution, ' In 
any case, in the present state of our 
acquaintance wiih the Essenes, which 



is BO imperfect and has no chance of 
being extended, the greatest prudence 
is required of science, if she prefers to 
be true rather than adventurous, if she 
has at heart rather to enlighten ijian to 
surprise' (p. 461). Even Gratz in one 
passage can write soberly on this sub- 
ject: 'The Essenes had throughout 
no influence on political movements, 
from which they held aloof as far as 
possible' (in. p. 86). 

* These are (i) Matt. ill. 7; (1) 
Mati xvi. I sq. ; (3) Matt xxiL 33 sq., 
Mark xii. 18, Luke xx. 97. 
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herald of the Kingdom ; the other is the most prominent figure in the 
early Charch of Jerusalem. 

(i) John (^) John the Baptist waa an asoetio. His abode was the desert ; 

fteBap- hi3 dothmg was rough; .hia food was spare; he baptized his 
penitents. Therefore, it is argued, he was an Essene. Between the 
premisses and the conclusion however there is a broad gulf, which can- 
not very easily be bridged over. The solitary independent life, which 

not an Es- John led, presents a type wholly different from the cenobitic esta- 

«-«■ Wishments of the Easeues. who had common property, common 
meals, common hours of labour and of prayer. It may even be 
questioned whether his food of locusts would have been permitted 
by the Essenes, if they really ate nothing which had life (t/m^x^^)* 
And again ; lus baptism as narrated by the Evangelists, and their 
lustrations as described by Josephus, have nothing in common except 
the use of water for a religious purpose. When therefore we are 
told confidently that 'his manner of life was altogether after the 
Essene pattern',' and that 'he without doubt baptized his converts 
into the Essene order,' we know what value to attach to this bold 
assertion. If positive statements are allowable, it would be more 
true to fiict to say that he could not possibly have been an Essene. 
The rule of his life was isolation; the principle of theirs, communU$f\ 

External ^ ^^ mode of life John was not singular. It would appear 

resem- ^;^i ^qIj ^ few devout Jews at this time retired from the world and 

blanoes to 

John in buried themselves in the wilderness, that they might devote them- 

4}anuB, selves unmolested to ascetic discipline and religious meditation. 

One such instance at all events we have in Banus the master of 

Josephus, with whom the Jewish historian, when a youth, spent 

three years in the desert. This anchorite was clothed in garments 

made of bark or of leaves ; his food was the natural produce of the 

earth; he bathed day and night in cold water for purposes of 

purificatioi^. To the careless observer doubtless John and Banus 

would appear to be men of the same stamp. In their outward mode 

of life there was perhaps not very much difference \ The conscious- 

1 See above p. 86. Banns as representing an extravagant 

' Gratz in. p. loo. development of the school of John, 

* rd KouKamfriKdyt Joseph. B, J, ii. and thns supplying a link between the 

8. 3. See also Philo Fragm, 632 inrkp real teaching of the Baptist and the 

rov icoip<a4>t\ous, and the context. doctrine of the Hemerobf^tists pro- 

^ Ewald (VI. p. 649) regards this fessing to be derived from him. 
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ness of a divine mission, the gift of a prophetic insight, in John was* 
the real and all-important distinction between the two. But here "^ho was 
also the same mistake is made ; and we not uncommonly find Banus Esflene. 
described as an Essene. It is not too much to say however, that the 
whole tenor of Josephus' narrative is opposed to this supposition ^ 
He says that when sixteen years old he desired to acquire a know- 
ledge of the three sects of the Jews before making his choice of one;, 
that accordingly he went through (iiijXdov) all the three at the cost 
of much rough discipline and toil ; that he was not satisfied with the 
experience thus gained, and hearing of this Banus he attached 
himself to him as his zealous disciple ({^i/XumJf lyt^fitjy avrov) ; that 
having remained three years with him he returned to Jerusalem ; 
and that then, being nineteen years old, he gave in his adhesion to 
the sect of the Pharisees. Thus there is no more reason for con- 
necting this Banus with the Essenes than with the Pharisees. The 
only natural interpretation of the narrative is that he did not belong 
to any of the three sects, but represented a distinct type of religious 
life, of which Josephus was anxioas to gain experience. And his 
hermit life seems to demand this solution, which the sequence of the 
narrative suggests. 

Of John himself therefore no traits are handed down which General 
suggest that he was a member of the Essene community. He was an 
ascetic, and the Essenes were ascetics ; but this is plainly an inade^ 
quate basis for any such inference. Nor indeed is the relation of his 
asceticism to theirs a question of much moment for the matter in 
hand ; since this was the very point in which Christ's mode of life 
was so essentially difierent from John*s as to provoke criticism 
and to point a contrast'. But the later history of his real or sup- 
posed disciples has, or may seem to have, some bearing on this 

^ The passage is so important that 8carp//3eiy, iaBrjTi fih dwd dipBpwf xfi^ 

I give it in fiQl ; Joseph. Vit, 2 rept iu¥9¥, rpo^^P M r^v a^ofidrut ^vofjJvTiw 

iKKcUitKa Bi (rjiyep&fitpos kfiov\ff9iiv ri3w Tpo<r^p6fA€yop, in/XPf ^ vBari r^ ^IM^- 

Trap' if/iSy oXp4<rtiap iftwtiplaif \ap€iif, pay Kal r^r patera roXKdKis Xowf/tivor 

rpett d' tlfflv avrai' ^apuralvp iih ^ irp^ iywlop, ^\<ariis iytwoiirfp airov, 

TpJrnii iraZ TLoSBovkoIw ^ Sei/r^pa, rplTii koX dcarp/^at raf^ a^^ /navrodt rp^t 

3^ ^ 'E^<ripr(SF, KaOdft roXXairtt itrtL/itP, Kal r^ iri0vfUap rtKtu&vat c/t 'Hpr tSKo^ 

oSrtn yiip t}6iiipf aXprlfi€9$ai rV dplffxifp, ineiarpt^w. hpuucoiBtKa 8* hni tx*"^ 

€l rei^as xara^MoifU. trKXripaywYiirat 4ip^dfAijp re wo\trt^w0ai t§ ^^apiatdmy 

yow iftavr6p koI roXXd rotni$tls rdf rptis alpiffti KaraKoKwBtSp ir.r.X. 
8til\$9P, KoX fiifii Hpr iPTtOBep ifiTtf * Matt. ix. 14 sq., zi. 17 sq., Mark 

ptop Uop^p ifuttfr^p pofttffat cZmu, wSS- ii. 18 sq., Luke v. 33, tii. 31 sq. 
fifpos Tipa Bcvovr ipofta jcard r^y iprifitoF 

COL. 26 
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myeetigatioiL Towards the close of the first and the beginning 

of the second centurj we meet with a body of sectarians called 

TheHeme-in Greek HemerobaptUU^ , in Hebrew Toble-ahaeharith*^ *day' or 

robaptiflts. < ^^^ning bathers.* What were their relations to John the Baptist 

on the one hand, and to the Essenes on the other 9 Owing to 

Ae BOantiness of our information the whole subject is wrapped in 

obseiiritjr, and any restoration of their history must be more or 

less hypothetical; but it will be possible at all events to suggest 

lai account which is not improbable in itself, and which does no 

violence to the extakit notices of the sect. 

(a) Their (a) We must not hastily conclude^ when we meet with certain 

j®'^*^^^*^ persons at Ephesus about the years AvD. 53, 54, who are described 

Baptist, as ' knowing only the baptism of John/ or as having been * baptized 

unto John's baptism',' that we have here some early representatives 

John's dis- of the HemerobaptiiEft sect. These were Christians, though imperfectly 

Ephesus. ^foiii^o<^ Christians. Of Apollos, who was more fully instructed by 

Aqmla and Prijscilla, this is stated in the most explicit terms ^ Of 

the rest) who owed their fuller knowledge of the Gospel to St Paul, 

ikie same appears to be implied, though the language is not free from 

ambiguity*. But these notices have an important bearing on our 

subject; for they show how profoundly the effect of John's preaching 

was felt in districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after a lapse 

of a quarter of a oentury% With these disciples it was the initial 



* The word lifupopamffTal is gene- 
rally taken t6 mean * daily-bathers/ 
and this meaning is suggested by Apost, 
Cofut, Ti. 6 tXrtyes, koO* iK&ffnpf ^fUpaw 
4dif fi^ pmrrlffbrn-ai, oAk io'Blovw, ih, 33 
Art\ Kctj6iifi€ptMW t» fiopof 8odff fiairTurfta, 
Epiphan. Har. xvii. i (p. 37) €^ fi4 rt 
&pa Ka^ ^mJump iifiifxuf partl^ird ra 
ir ifSan. Bat, if the word is intended 
as a translation of Toble-shaeharith 
* morning bathers,* as it seems to be, 
it must signify rather ' day-bathers ' ; 
and this is more in acoordanoe with 
the analogy of other oomponnds from 
'il/UpOj as iifiepopiott ^fiepodpofiot^ iifiepo- 
ifKiiwot, eto. 

Josephas (B, J. ii 8. 5) represents 
the Essenes as bathing, not at dawn, 
bnt at t^e fifth hour, jnst before their 
meat This is hardly consistent either 
with the name of the Toble-shacharith, 



or with the Talmndical anecdote of them 
qnoted above p. 369. Of Banns he re- 
ports (Vit. t) that he 'bathed often daj 
and night in cold water.* 

* See aboTe p. 368 sq. 

* The former expression is nsed of 
Apollos, Acts zviii. 94 ; the latter of 
* certain disciples', Acts ziz. i. 

* This appears from the whole nar- 
rative, bnt is distinctly stated in yer. 
35, as correctly read, iZl^aaixp dxptfitas 
rd T€pl Tov ^lijffov, not rod Kvptov as in 
the received text. 

' The Ttare^ouirres in ziz. i is slightly 
ambiguous, and some ezpressions in 
the passive might suggest the oppo- 
site: but iimBifTiLs seems decisive, for 
the word would not be nsed absolutely 
except of Christian disciples; oomp. 
Ti. I, 3, 7, iz. 10, 19, 16, 38, and fre- 
quently. 
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impulse towards Ckristiaiiity; but to others it represented a widely 

different form of belief and practice. The Gospel of St John was ProfeBsed 

{ollowors 
written, according to all tradition, at Ephesus in the later years of at a later 

the first century. Again and again the Evangelist impresses on his ^^* 

readers, either directly by his own comments or indirectly by the 

course of the narratiye, the transient and subordinate character of 

John's ministiy. He was not the light, says the Evangelist^ but 

came to bear witness of the lights He was not the sun in the 

heavens : he was only the waning lamp, which shines when kindled 

from without and bums itself away in shining. His light might well 

gladden the Jews while it lasted, but this was only ' for a season'.' 

John himself lost no opportunity of bearing his testimony to the 

loftier claims of Jesus'. From such notices it is plain that in the 

interval between the preaching of St Paul and the Gospel of St 

John the memory of the Baptist at Ephesus had assumed a new 

attitude towards Christianity. His name is no longer the sign of 

imperfect appreciation, but the watchword of direct antagonism. 

John had been set up as a rival Messiah to Jesus. In other 

words, this Gospel indicates the spread of Hemerobaptist principles, 

if not the presence of a Hemerobaptist community, in proconsular 

Asia, when it was written. In two respects these Hemerobaptutts 

distorted the fitcts of history. They perverted John's teaching, and The faets 

they misrepi*esented his office. His baptism was no more a single aistorted 

rite, once performed and initiating an amendment of life; it was a ^^^b''* 

daily recurrence atoning for sin and sanctifying the person\ He 

1 John i. & result conditional upon the first, see 

• John T. 55 iKtiPos ^p 6 \^yo9 6 i Pet. ii. ao 4/ iftaprdiwrrtt Koi «oXa* 

Kai6/uvos jcai ^aivup jc.r.X. The word ^ij^/icyot 6ro/JLitw€iT€,.M dyoBowoioGirrtt 

KoUv is not only 'to btdrn*, bat not ircU Tdurxom-et ^o/M»«rre, i Theas. iv. I 

nnfrequently also 'to kindle, to set on wwt Sit rtpiwartip koL ApiffKeiM Oe^ 

fire', as e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 4. la oi ' See John i 15 — 34, iii. 93 — 30, 

AXXoi dpoardpTet wOp Ikcuom; so that 6 V. 33 sq. : oomp. z. 41, 49. This 

Kat6fi€wot may mean either 'which aspect of St John's Gospel has been 

boms away' or 'which is lighted*, brought oat by Ewald «7a/^&. d«r £{&Z. 

With the former meaning it would de« Witsemch, uu p. 156 sq.; see also 

note the tranHtorine$s, with the latter Gesehiehte tii. p. 153 sq., die Johan* 

the derivative ekaraeter, of John's neUehen Sekriften p. 13. There is 

ministiy. There seems no reason for perhaps an allusion to these 'disciples 

ezdnding either idea here. Thus the of John' in i Joh. v. 6 odx h rf SHan 

whole expression would mean ' the ft^or, 4XX' ip t$ vforc Koi h r^aXiuLTC - 

lamp whidi is kindled and bums away, kaU rb rP€vfjM cr.X. ; eomp. Acts i 5, 

and (only so) giyes light'. For an ex- zi. 16, xix. 4. 

ample of two yerbs or participles joined * Apoet, Contt, vL 6; oomp. | 93, 

together, where the second describes a See p. 403, note i. 

26 — 2 
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himself was no longer tbe forerunner of the Messiah; Le was the 
very Messiah ^ In the latter half of the first century, it would 
Spread of seem, there was a great movement among large numbers of the 
baptist * Jo^^^ ^ favour of frequent baptism, as the one purificatory rite 
prmoiples. essential to salvation. Of this superstition we have had an instance 
already in the anchorite Banus to whom Josephus attached himself 
as a disciple* Its presence in the western districts of Ajsia Minor 
is shown by a Sibylline poem, dating about a.d. 8o, which I have 
already had occasion to quote'. Some years earlier these sectarians 
are mentioned by name as opposing James the Lord's brother and 
the Twelve at Jerusalem*. Kor is there any reason for questioning 
their existence as a sect in Palestine during the later years of the 
Apostolic age, though the source from which our information comes 
is legendary, and the story itself a fabrication. But when or how 
they first coxmected themselves with the name of John the Baptist, 
and whether this assumption was made by all alike or only by one 
section of them, we do not know. Such a connexion, however false 
to history, was obvious and natural; nor would it be difficult to 
accumulate parallels to this false appropriation of an honoured name. 
Baptism was the fundamental article of their creed; and John was 
the Baptist of world-wide fiime. Nothing more than this waa 
needed for the choice of an eponynu From St John's Gospel 
it seems clear that this appropriation was already contemplated^ 
if not completed, at Ephesus before the fiirst century had drawn 
to a close. In the second century the assumption is recognised 
as a characteristic of these Hemerobaptists, or Baptists, as they are 
once called^ alike by those who allow and those who deny its 



A wrong 
use made 
of John's 
name. 



1 Clem. Reeogn, i. 54 * ez disciptilis 
Johannis, qni...magistram saam veluti 
Christum praedicanmt/ ib, § 60 *Ecce 
nnus ex discipolis Johannis adfirmabat 
Ghristam Johannem fuisse, et non Je- 
Kom ; in tantom, inquit, ut et ipse 
Jesns omnibus hominibus et prophetis 
majorem esse pronmitiaverit Johan- 
nem etc.*; see also § 63. 

' See above p. 96. 

5 Clem. Beeogn. 1. c. This portion 
of the Clementine Recognitions is ap- 
parently taken from an older Jnduzing 
romance, the Ascents 0/ James (see 



Galatians pp. 316, 349). Hegeaippus 
also (in Eoseb. H. E. iv. 21) mentions 
the Hemerobaptists in his list of Jewish 
Beets; and it is not improbable that 
this list was given as an introduction 
to his account of the labours and mar- 
tyrdom of St James (see Euseb. H. E. 
ii. 33). If so, it was probably derived 
from the same source as the notice in 
the Becognitions. 

^ They are called Baptists by Justin 
Mart. Dial. 10, p. 307 a. He mentions 
them among other Jewish sects, with- 
out however alluding to John. 
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justice ^ Even in our age the name of 'John's disciples^ has been 

given, though wrongly given, to an obscure sect in Babylonia^ the 

Mandeans, whose doctrine and practice have some affinities to the 

older sect, and of whom perhaps thej are the collateral, if not the 

direct) descendants'. 

(b) Of the connexion between this sect and John the Baptist (*) Their 
^ • ^ relation 

we have been able to give a probable, though necessarily hypothe- to the 

tical account. But when we attempt to determine its relation to *'^*®^®*' 

the EsseneSy we find ourselves entangled in a hopeless mesh of 

perplexities. The notices are so confused, the affinities so subtle, 

the ramifications so numerous, that it becomes a desperate task to 

distinguish and classify these abnormal Jewish and Judaising heresies. 

Cue &ct however seems clear that, whatever affinities they may have 

had originally, and whatever relations they may have contracted They were 

at first 



^ Bj the author of the Recognitions 
(L 0.) who denies the claim; and by 
the author of the Homilies (see below 
p. 406, note 3), who allows it. 

' These Mandeans are a rapidlj di- 
minishing sect living in the region 
about the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
sonth of Bagdad. Our most exact 
knowledge of them is derived from 
Petermann (Herzog^s Real-Encyklo- 
pddie B. w. Mendaer, Zabier, and 
Deutsche Zeitschrift 1854 p. 181 sq. 
1856 p. 331 sq.,34a sq., 363sq., 386Bq.) 
who has had personal intercourse 
with them ; and from Chwolson (die 
Ssahier u. der Ssabismus i. p. 100 sq.) 
who has investigated the Arabic autho- 
rities for their earlier histoiy, The 
names by which they are known are 
(i) Mendeans, or more properly Man- 
deans, K^^D 3fand&yi, contracted 
from Hrvn K13D MandA diehAyi *the 
word of life.' This is their own name 
among themselves, and points to their 
Gnostic pretentions, (i) Saheans, Tsa^ 
biyun, possibly from the root PSY ' to 
dip* on account of their frequent lus- 
trations (Chwolson I. p. no; but see 
Qalatians p. 312), though this is 
not the derivation of the word which 
they themselves adopt, and other ety- 
mologies have f oimd favour with some 
recent writers (see Petermann Herzog^s 
JUal-Encyel Sappl. xvm. p. 343 s. v. 



Zabier). THhiB is the name by which 
they are known in the Koran and in 
Arabic writers, and by which they call 
themselves when speaking to others. 

(3) Nasoreansj K*niV3 N&tsorAyf. 
This term is at present confined to 
those among them who are dis- 
tinguished in knowledge or in business. 

(4) 'Christians of St John, or Disci- 
ples of St John' (i.e. the Baptist). 
This name is not known among them- 
selves, and was incorrectly given to 
them by European travellers and mis* 
sionaries. At the same time John the 
Baptist has a very prominent place in 
their theological system, as the ono 
true prophet. On the other hand 
they are not Christians in any sense. 

These Mandeans, the true Sabeans, 
must not be confused with the false 
Sabeans, polytheists and star-wor- 
shippers, whose locality is Northern 
Mesopotamia. Chwolson (i. p. 139 sq.) 
has shown that these last adopted the 
name in the 9th century to escape 
persecution from the Mohammedans, 
because in the Koran the Sabeans, as 
monotheists, are ranged with the Jews 
and Christians, and viewed in a more 
favourable light than polytheists. The 
name however has generally been ap- 
plied in modem times to the false 
rather than to the true Sabeans. 
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distinct, afterwards with one another, the HemerobaptiHts, property q)eakingy 
gonistio. ^^^ ^^^ Eesenes. The Dibylline poem which may be regarded as 
in some respects a Hemerobaptist manifesto contains, as we saw, 
many traits inconsistent with pvire Essenism *. In two several accounts, 
the memoirs of H^gesippus and the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Hemerobaptists are expressly distinguished from the Essenes'. In an 
early production of Judaic Christianity, whose Judaism has a strong 
Essene tinge, the Clementine Homilies^ they and their eponym are 
condemned in the strongest language. The system of syzygies, or 
pairs of opposites, is a fiiYOurite doctrine of this work, and in these 
John stands contrasted to Jesus, as Simon Magus to Simon Peter, as 
the false to the true; for according to this author's philosophy 
of history the manifestation of the &lse always precedes the mani- 
festation of the true*. And again, Epiphanius speaks of them as 
agreeing substantially in their doctrines, not with the Essenes, but 
with the Scribes and Fhari8ees\ "His authority on such a point 
may be worth very little ; but connected with other notices, it should 
not be passed over in silence. Yet, whatever may have been their 
differences, the Hemerobaptists and the Essenes had one point of 
But after direct contact, their belief in the moral efficacy of lustrations. Wben 
stniotiott ^^ temple and polity were destroyed, the shock vibrated through 
of the the whole fEibric of Judaism, loosening and breaking up existing 
societies, and preparing the way for new combinations. More es- 
pecially the cessation of the sacrificial rites must have produced 
a profoxmd effect equally on those who, like the Essenes, had con- 
demned them already, and on those who, as possibly was the case 



1 See p. 96 sq. 

' Hegeaipp. in Enseb. H, E. it. 13, 
Apo$t. Contt, Ti. 6. So also the 
pBeudo-Hieronymus in the IndiculuB 
de H^netilnu {Corp, HtBret, x. p. 183, 
ed. Oehler). 

* Clem. Horn. ii. 13 'Iwdymyt rit 
iyiprro ^^pofiairrtWT^, 1 Kol rod jrv 
piw ^fbuar 'Ii|<roO Karii rbv rf t o-v^Vy^at 
X^yor 4yip€T0 rp6oiot. It is then 
stated that, as Christ had twelve lead- 
ing disciplea, so John had thirty. 
This, it is argued, was a proYidential 
dispensation — the one nnmher repre* 
sents the solar, the other the lunar 
period; and bo they illostrate another 



point in this writer's theory, that in 
the syzygies the tme and the false aie 
the male and female principle respect^ 
ively. Among these 30 disoiples he 
places Simon Magna. With this the 
doctrine of the Mandeans stands in 
direct opposition. Th^ too have their 
syzygies, bat John with them repre- 
sents the true principle. 

* Har. xvii x (p. 37) t<ra rcSr ypa/t- 
ftariuif K«U ^ofUffoLiow ^povou^a. Bat 
he adds that they resemble the Bad. 
dnoees 'not only in the matter of the 
resurrection of the dead, bat also in 
their unbelief and in the other points.' 
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with the Hemerob&ptists, had hitherto remained true to the orthodox 

ritual. One grave obstacle to fiiend] j overtures was thus removed • 

and a fusion, more or less complete, may have been the consequence. 

At all events the relations of the Jewish seots must have been there may 

materially affected by this great national crisis, as indeed we know to |^ fusion. 

Jiave been the case. In the confusion which follows, it is impossible 

to attain any dear view of their history. At the beginning of the 

second century however this pseudo-baptist movement received afresh 

impulse from the pretended revelation of Elohasai, which came from 

the &irther East^ Henceforth Elchasai is the prominent name in 

the history of those Jewish and Judaiadng sects whose proper home 

is east of the Jordan', and who appear to have reproduced, with 

various modifications derived from Christiaa and Heathen source^ 

the Gnostic theology and the pseudo-baptist ritual of their Essene 

predecessors. It is still preserved in the records of the only extant 

people who have any claim to be regarded as the religious heirs of the 

Essenes. Elchasai is regarded as the founder of the sect of Mandeans*. 

(ii) But, if great weight has been attached to the supposed (ii) James 

the LoTcL^fl 
connexion of John the Baptist with the Essenes,. the case of James the Brother 

Lord's brother has been alleged with still more confidence. Here^ 

it is said, we have an indisputable Essene connected by the closest 

family ties with the Founder of Christianity. James is reported to invested 

have been holy from his birth ; to have drunk no wine nor strong ^^^ ^^^^^ 

drink ; to have eaten no flesh ; to have allowed no razor to touch his raoteris- 

head, no oil to anoint his body ; to have abstained from using the 

bath ; and lastly to have worn no wool, but only fine linen \ Here 

we have a description of Nazarite practices at least and (must it not 

be granted) of Essene tendencies also. 

But what is our authority for this description % The writer, frt)m 

whom the account is immediately taken, is the Jewish-Christian his* 



^ See Galatians p. 311 sq. on this 
Book of Elchasai. 

' See above p. 374. 

* Bee Ghwolflon i. p. xii sq., n. 
p. 543 sq. The Arabic writer En-Kedim, 
who lived towards the close of the 
tenth century, says that the foonder 
of the Sabeans (i.e. Mandeans) was 

EUehasaich (.^Um^\) who taught 
the doctrine of two coordinate princi- 



ples, the male and female. This no. 
tice, as far as it goes, agrees with the 
aoooont of Elchasai or Eixai in Hip* 
polytas {Ear, iz. 13 sq.) and Epipha- 
nins (ffoT. zix. i sq.). But the deri- 
vation of the name Elchasai ,given by 
Epiphanins {Har, xix. 2) 86yafus xexa* 

XvfiftdpTl (>DD ^^n) is different and pro- 
bably oorreet (see Galatians p. 313). 
* Hegesippns in Eoseb. H.JS.ii. 33^ 
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toiiaii Hegesippus, who flourished about a.d. 170. He cannot there- 
fore have been an eye-witness of tbe facts which he rektcs. And 
his whole narratiTe betrays its legendary character. Thus his account 
of James's death, which follows immediately on this description, is 
highly improbable and melodramatic in itself, and directly con- 
tradicts the contemporary notice of Josephus in its main facts'. 
From whateyer source therefore Hegesippns may have derived his 
information, it is wholly untrustworthy. Kor can we doubt that he 
was indebted to one of those romances with which the JudaLdng 
Christians of Essene tendencies loved to gratify the natural curiosity of 
their disciples respecting the first founders of the Church'. In like 
manner Essene p<Mrtrait8 are elsewhere preserved of the Apostles Peter' 
and Matthew* which represent them as living on a spare diet of 
herbs and berries. I believe also that I have elsewhere pointed out 
the true source of this description in Hegesippus, and that it is taken 
from the 'Ascents of James',' a Judeo-Christion work stamped, 
as we happen to know, with the most distinctive Essene features'. 
But if we turn fh>m these religious novels of Judaic Christianity 
to earlier and more trustworthy sources of information — ^to the 
Oospels or the Acts or the Epistles of St Paul— >we fail to discover 
the faintest traces of Esaenism in James. 'The hbtorical James,' 
says a recent writer, 'shows Pharisaic but not Essene sympathies ^' 
This is true of James, as it is true of the early disciples in the motber 
Church of Jerusalem generally. The temple-ritual, the daily-sacrifices, 
suggested no scruples to them. The only distinction of meats, which 
they recognised, was the distinction of animab clean and unclean as 
laid down by the Mosaic law. The only sacrificial victims, which 
they abhoiTed, were victims offered to idols. They took their part in 
the religions offices, and mixed freely in the common life^ of their 
fellow-Israelites, distinguished from them only in this^ that to their 
Hebrew inheritance they superadded the knowledge of a higher truth 



> See Oalatiani p. 348 sq. 

' See Oalatittnt p. 311. 

' Clem, Horn, zii 6, where St Peter 
is made to say iprif ft&mp koI iXalait 
Xp(Sftat, Kol ^iropUn Xax^oct; oomp. 
XT. 7 ifdaros iUpw koX dproiK 

^ Clem. Alex. Padag. ii i (p. 174) 

* See QalaHant p. 349, note. 



* Epiphanias {Bier, xxz 16) men- 
tions two points especially, in which 
the character of this work is shown : 
(i) It represented James as condemn* 
Ing the sacrifices and the fire on the 
altar (see above pp. 371—373) : (1) It 
publidied the most unfounded ealum* 
nies against St PanL 

7 Lipsius, SchenkeV9 BibeULextam^ 
p. 191. 
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and the joy of a better hope. It was altogether within the sphere of 
orthodox Judaism that the Jewish element in the Christian brother- 
hood found its scope. Essene peculiarities are the objects neither 
of sympathy nor of antipathy. In the history of the infant Churcli 
for the first quarter of a century Essenism is as though it were not. 

But a time came, when all this was changed. Even as early as the EsBeoe 
year 58, when St Paul wrote to the Bomans, we detect practices in the visible be« 
Christian community of the metropolis, which may possibly have been ^o"^® *he 
due to Essene influences ^ Five or six years later, the heretical the Apo- 
teaching which threatened the integrity of the Qospel at Colossae ' *^** 
shows that this type of Judaism was already strong enough within 
the Church to exert a dangerous influence on its doctrinal purity. 
Then came the great convulsion — the overthrow of the Jewish polity 
and nation. This was the turning-point in the relations between 
Essenism and Christianity, at least in Palestine. The Essenes were Consc- 
extreme suflerers in the Roman war of extermination. It seems the Jeidsh 
probable that their organization was entirely broken up. Thus cast '^^* 
adrift^ they were free to enter into other combinations, while the 
shock of the recent catastrophe would naturally turn their thoughts 
into new channels. At the same time the nearer proximity of the 
Christians, who had migrated to Penea during the war, would bring 
them into close contact with the new faith and subject them to its 
influences, as they had never been subjected before*. But, whatever 
may be the explanation, the fact seems certain, that after the destruc* 
tion of Jerusalem the Christian body was largely reinforced from their 
ranks. The Judaizing tendencies among the Hebrew Christians, which 
hitherto had been wholly Pharisaic, are henceforth largely Essene. ^*«^^ ^ ^^ t5n^ve4 

2. If then histoiy fails to reveal any such external connexion i. Do thJ^ 

with Essenism in Christ and His Apostles as to justify the opinion bho^'s 

that Essene influences contributed largely to the characteristic features 'avour ih« 

theory ol 
of the Gospel, such a view, if tenable at all, must find its support in a con- 

some striking coincidence between the doctrines and practices of the ^^^^^^ 

Essenes and those which its Founder stamped upon Christianity. 

This indeed is the really important point; for without it the external 

connexion, even if proved, wotild be valueless. The question ib 

not whether Christianity arose amid such and such circ um sta no eB, 

but how far it was created and moulded by those circumstances. 

> Bom. zir. 9, tu * See Galatiam p. 310 sq. 
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(i)0b8d^- (i) Now one point which eBpedallj strikes ns in the Jewish 
H^^^^^j^^ historian's acoonnt of the Essenes, is their strict observance of 

certain points in the Mosaic ceremonial law, more especiallj the 

ultra^Pharisaio rigoar with which they kept the sabbath. How far 
, their conduct in this respect was consistent with the teaching and 

practice of Christ maj be seen from the passages quoted in the 

parallel colunms which follow : 

'Jesna went on the Babhath-day 
through the oom fields ; and his disei- 
ples b^gan to plack the ears of oom and 
to eat^. ...But when the Fharieees eaw 
it, they said unto him, 'Behold, thy 
disciples do that which it is not lawful 
to do npon the sabbath-day. But he 
said nnto them. Have ye not read what 
David did... The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath. 
Therefore the Son of Man is Lord eren 
of the sabbath-day...' « And th^ avoid... touching any work 

• It is lawful to do weU on the sab- (^^rrecr^oi tpyw) on the sabbath-day 
bath-days' (Matt. xii. i— 1«; Mark iL more scmpuiously than any of the Jews 
113— iii.6; Luke tL i— ii, xiv. 1—6. (^a^/xiraTO *lw5alw dxdn-w); for 



^ GrKtz (ni. p. 933) considers this 
narrative an interpolation made from 
a Pauline point of view ('eine pau- 
linistisohe Tendenz -interpolation '). 
This theory of interpolation, inter- 
posing wherever the evidence is unfa- 
vourable, cuts up all argument by the 
roots. In this instance however Gratz 
is consistently carrying out a princi- 
ple which he broadly lays down else- 
where. He regards it as the great 
merit of Baur and his school, that 
they explained the origin of the Gos- 
pels by the conflict of two opposing 
camps, the Ebionite and the Pauline. 
<By this master-key,' he adds, 'criti- 
cism was first put in a position to test 
what is historical in the Gospels, and 
what bears the stamp of a polemical 
tendency (was einen tendentidsen po- 
lemischen Gharakter hat). Indeed 
by this means the element of trust- 
worthy history in the Gospels melts 
down to a minimum ' (ni. p. 334). In 
other words the judgment is not to be 
pronounced upon the evidence, but 



the evidence must be mutilated to suit 
the judgment. The method is not new. 
The sectarians of the second century, 
whether Judaic or anti-Judaic, had 
severally their 'master-key.' The 
master-key of Marcion was a conflict 
also — the antagonism of the Old and 
New Testaments. Under his hands 
the historical element in the New Tes- 
tament dissolved rapidly. The mas- 
ter-k^ of the anti-Maroionite writer 
of the Clementine Homilies was like- 
wise a conflict, though of another 
kind — the conflict of fire and water, of 
the sacrificial and the baptismal sys- 
tems. Wherever sacrifice was men* 
tioned with approval, there was a 
'Tendenz -interpolation' (see above 
p. 371 sq.). In this manner again the 
genuine element in the Old Testament 
melted down to a minimum. 

* Gratz however (in. p. 918) sees a 
coincidence between Christ's teaching 
and Essenism in this notice. Not to 
do him injustice, I will translate his 
own words (correcting however several 
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Bee also a similar incident in Luke theydonotventiiresomnoliastomoTe 
^lii 10 17). a Tessel', nor to perform the most ne- 

< The Jews therefore said unto him cessary offices of life (B. J, ii. 8. 9).' 
that ^as cnred ; It is the sabbath-day ; 
it is not lawful for thee to carry thy 
bed. But he answered them. He that 
made me whole, the same said nnto 
me, Take up thy bed and walk.... 
Therefore the Jews did persecute Jesus 
and sought to slay him, because he 
did these things on the sabbath-day« 
But Jesus answered them. My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work, etc. 
(John T. 10—18; oomp. Tii. 11, 13).' 

* And it was the sabbath-day when 
Jesus made the clay, and opened his 

eyes Therefore said some of the 

Pharisees, This man is not of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not the sabbath-day 
(John iz. 14, 16).' 

(ii) But there were other points of ceremonial observance, in 
which the Essenes superadded to the lav. Of these the most re- 
markable was their practice of constant lustrations. In this respect 
the Pharisee was sufficiently minute and scrupulous in his obser- 
vances ; but with the Essene these ablutions were the predominant 
feature of his religious ritual. Here again it will be instructive 
to compare the practice of Ohrist and His disciples with the practice 
of the Essenes. 



(ii) Lus- 
trations 
and other 
ceremo- 
nial ob- 
servances. 



'And when they saw some of his 
disciples eat bread with defiled (that 
is to say, unwashen) hands; for the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft (vvyMV)* ^^ 
not... The Pharisees and scribes asked 
him. Why walk not thy disdples ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders 



'So they wash their whole body 
{ivo\o6wTai rd ffiSfw) in cold water; 
and after this purification {i,yw€taw).., 
being dean (KoBapoC) they come to the 

refectory (to dine) And when they 

have returned (from their day's work) 
th^ sup in like manner (B. J, ii. 

8. 5).' 



misprints in the Greek): 'For the con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Essenes com- 
pare moreover Mark iLiCkoI odx ^^uw 
6 *Ii|9ovt &a rtt ditpiyiqf O'jrcvot Mi rod 
Upov with Josephus B, J. ii. 8. 9 dXX' 
odM ^irev6t ri fteraKUfrjfftu 6appov9» {ol 
*Kffffaioi)J' He does not explain what 
this notice, which refers solely to. the 
scrupulous observance of the sabbath, 
has to do with the profanation of the 
temple, with which the passage in the 



Gospel is alone concerned. I have 
seen Gratz's history described as a 
'masterly* work. The first requisites 
in a historian are accuracy in stating 
facts and sobriety in drawing infer- 
ences. Without these, it is difficult to 
see what claims a histoxy can have to 
this honourable epithet: and in those 
portions of his work, which I have 
consulted, I have not found either. 
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Bat he answered. . .Ye hypocrites, 

laying aside the commandment of Qod, 
ye hold the tradition of men....' 

'Not that which goeth into the 
month defileth the man; bnt that 
which Cometh oat of the month, this 

defileth the man Let them alone, 

they be blind leaders of the blind...' 

'To eat with anwashen hands de- 
fileth not the man (Matt. xt. i — so, 
Mark "m. i — 23).' 



'After a year's probation (the novice) 
is admitted to closer interooorse (irpoa- 
€1919 (yyww rS iialrff), and the InstraJ 
waters in which he participates have a 
higher degree of parity {koI KaBaptn^- 
pctp rww wp6t kyvduw i/d^ior /icraXaM- 
^dwH, S 7)-' 

'It is a cnstom to wash after it, as 
if polluted by it (§ 9).' 



'Backed and dislocated, bomt and 
crashed, and sabjeoted to eveiy in- 
strament of tortare ... to make them 
eat strange food (ri rcSr iurvrffiw^)... 
they were not induced to submit (§ 10).' 



'Exercising themselves in... divers 
lustrations (tiw^poit AYrc(aif...^/trai- 
8oTpi$a6fAafoi, § 11).' 



Avoid- 
ance of 



' And when the Pharisee saw it, he 
marvelled that he had not first washed 
before dinner {roO dplrrov). And the 
Lord said anto him : Now do ye Pha- 
risees make dean the outside of the 
cup and the platter... Te fools... behold 
all things are dean onto you (Luke 
xi. 38—41).' 

Connected with this idea of external purity ia the avoidance of 
Btomgers. contact with strangers, as persons who would communicate cere- 
monial defilement. And here too the Essene went much beyond 
the Pharisee. The Pharisee avoided Qentiles or aliens, or those 
whose profession or character placed them in the category of 
^sinners'; but the Essene shrunk even from the probationers and 
inferior grades of his own exclusive community. Here again we 
may profitably compare the sayings and doings of Christ with the 
principles of this sect. 

'And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with the publicans 
and sinners they said unto the disd- 
pies, Why eateth your Master with the 
pubUcans and the sinners...' (Mark 
ii* 15 B<1« > Matth. ix. 10 sq., Luke v. 
30 sq.). 

'They say... a friend of publicans 
and sinners (Matth. xi. 19).' 

* The Pharisees and the scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them (Luke 
XV. «).' 

* Th^ all muxmured saying that he 
was gone to be a guest with a man 
that is a sinner (Luke xix. 7).' 



'And after this purification they 
assemble in a private room, where no 
person of a different belief {ri>p irtfio- 
9o^wr, i.e. not an Essene) is permitted 
to enter; and (so) being by themselves 
and dean {aMl jro^apoQ they present 
themsdves at the refectory (ieiinniri' 
/Nw), as if it were a sacred precinct 

(§ 5).* 
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'Behold, a woman in the citj that ' 'And they are divided into ioxat 

was a sinner... hegan to wash his feet grades according to the time passed 

with her tears, and did wipe them under the discipline : and the juniors 

with the hairs of her head and kissed are regarded as so far inferior to the 

his feet Now when the l^harisee seniors, that, if they touch them, the 

which had bidden him saw it, he spake latter wash their bodies dean {dvo- 
within himself, saying, This man, if \o6«a$ai), as if they had come in con- 
be had been a prophet, would have tact with a foreigner {KaOdvep dXXo- 
known who and what manner of wo- 0d\^ irvfjLtfkvphrat^ § 10).' 
man this is that toucheth him; for 
she is a sinner (Luke yiL 37 sq.)-' 

In all these minute scruples relating to ceremonial observances, 

the denunciations which are hurled against the Pharisees in tho 

Gospels would apply with tenfold force to the Essenes. 

(iii) If the lustrations of the Essenes far outstripped the en- (ui) As* 

cetioiBm« 
actments of the Mosaic law, so also did their asceticism. I have 

given reasons above for believing that this asceticism was founded on 
a false principle, which postulates the malignitj of matter and is 
wholly inconsistent with the teaching of the Gospel \ But without 
pressing this point, of which no absolutely demonstrative proof can be 
given, it will be sufficient to call attention to the trenchant contrast 
in practice which Essene habits present to the life of Christ. He 
who ' came eating and drinking' and was denounced in consequence Eating 
as *a glutton and a wine-bibber", He whose first exercise of power »»d drink- 
is recorded to have been the multiplication of wine at a festive enter- 
tainment, and whose last meal was attended with the drinking of 
wine and the eating of flesh, could only have excited the pity, if not 
the indignation, of these rigid abstainers. And again, attention 
hhould be directed to another kind of abstinence, where the contrast 
is all the more speaking, because the matter is so trivial and the 
scruple so minute. 

'My head with oil thou didst not 'And they consider oil a pollution 

anoint (Luke vii. 46).' (ci^Xida), and though one is smeared 

'Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy involuntarily, he rubs his body dean 

head <Matt. vi 17).* (a-fo^crat rd aw/xa, § 3).' 

And yet it has been stated that 'the Saviour of the world 

showed what is required for a holy life in the Sermon on the Mount 
by a description of the Essenes'.' 

But much stress has been laid on the celibacy of the Essenes ; 

' See above p. 87. * Matt, zi 19, Luke viL 34. 

' Oinsbnrg Euenes p. 14. 
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Celibaey. and our Lord's saying in Matt. xix. 12 is quoted to establish an 
identity of doctrine. Yet there is nothing special in the language 
there used. Nor is there any close affinity between the stem 
invectiyes against marriage which Josephus and PhOo attribute to 
the Essene, and the gentle concession ' He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.' The best comment on our Lord's meaning here 
is the advice of St Paul*, who was educated not in the Essene, but 
in the Pharisaic school. Moreover this saying must be balanced by 
the general tenour of the Gospel narrative. When we find Christ 
discussing the relations of man and wife, gracing the marriage 
festival by His presence, again and again employing wedding ban- 
quets and wedded life as apt s]rmbols of the highest theological 
truths, without a word of disparagement or rebuke, we see plainly 
that we are confronted with a spirit very different fit>m the narrow 
rigour of the Essenes. 
(]y) Avoid- (iv) But not only where the Essenes superadded to the cere- 
T^mDle monial law, does their teaching present a direct contrast to the pheno- 
sacrifioes. mena of the Qospel narrative. The same is true also of those points 
in which they fell short of the Mosaic enactments. I have already 
discussed at some length the Essene abstention from the temple 
sacrifices'. GHiere can, I think, be little doubt that they objected to 
the slaughter of sacrificial victims altogether. But for my present 
purpose it matters nothing whether they avoided the temple on 
account of the sacrifices, or the sacrifices on account of the templa 
Christ did neither. Certeunly He could not have regarded the 
temple as unholy ; for His whole time during His sojourns at Jeru- 
salem was spent within its precincts. It was the scene of His 
miracles, of His ministrations, of His daily teaching*. And in like 
manner it is the common rendezvous of His disciples after Him\ 
Nor again does He evince any abhorrence of the sacrifices. On the 
contrary He says that the altar consecrates the gifts' ; He charges 
the cleansed lepers to go and fulfil the Mosaic ordinance and offer 
the sacrificial offerings to the priests'. And His practice also is 

1 I Cor. vii. 16—31. John ii. 14 sq., v. 14, vii. 14, viii. 2, 

■ See p. 371 sq. ao, 59, x. 23, xi. 56, xviii. 10. 

* Matt. zxi. II Bq., 93 sq., zziv. i sq., * Lnke zxiv. 53, Acts ii. 46, lii. i 

zzyi. 55, Mark zi 11, 15 sq., 17, zii. sq', v. 10 sq., 43. 

55, ziii. I Bq., xiv. 49, Luke ii. 46, xix. ' Matt, xxiii. iSsq. : oomp. v. 13, 14. 

45, XX. 1 sq., xxi. 37 sq., xxii. 53, < Matt.viii.4,Marki. 44, Lukev. 14. 
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conformable to His teachinip. He comeB to Jerusalem regolarly to Praotioe 

of f hriat 

attend the great festivals, where sacrifices formed the most striking ^^ ^^ 
part of the ceremonial, and He himself enjoins preparation to be diflciples. 
made for the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb^ If He repeats the 
inftpired warning of the older prophets, that mfrcy is better than 
sacrifice', this very qualification shows approval of the practice in 
itself. Nor ia His silence less eloquent than His utterances or His 
actions. Throughout the Gospels there is not one word which can 
be construed as condemning the sacrificial system or aa implying a 
desii-e for its cessation until everything is fulfilled. 

(v) This last contrast refers to the ceremonial law. But not (v) Denial 
less wide is the divergence on an important point of doctrine. The smreotion 
resurrection of the body is a fundamental article in the belief of the v^^ 
early disciples. This was distinctly denied by the Essenes*. How- 
ever gross and sensuous may have been the conceptions of the 
Pharisees on this point, stUl they so far agreed with the teaching of 
Christianity, as against the Essenes, in that the risen man could not, 
as they held, be pure soul or spirit, but must necessaiily be body 
and soul conjoint. ^ 

Thus at whatever point we test the teaching and practice of our Some snp- 
Lord by the characteristic tenets of Essenism, the theory of affinity Loidenoes 
fails. There are indeed several coincidences on which much stress ^^^dered. 
has been laid, but they cannot be placed in the category of distinct- 
ive features. They are either exemplifications of a higher morality, 
which may indeed have been honourably illustrated in the Essenes, 
but is iu no sense confined to them, being the natural outgrowth of 
the moral sense of mankind whenever circumstances are favourable. 
Or they are more special, but still independent developments, which 
owe their similarity to the same influences of climate and soil, 
though they do not spring from the same root. To this latter class 
belong such manifestations as are due to the social conditions of the 
age or nation, whether they result from sympathy with, or from 
reptilsion to, those conditions. 

Thus, for instance, much stress has been laid on the aversion to Simplidty 
war and warlike pursuits, on the simplicity of living, and on the therlj 
feeling of brotherhood which distinguished Christians and £k»enes ^^^^ 
alikOi But what is gained by all this) It is quite plain that 

2 Matt. IX. 13, xii. 7. * See aV>ye p. 88. 
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Prohi- 
bition ot 
oaths. 



Commu- 
nity of 
gooda. 



Christ would liave approved whatever was pure and lovely in the 
morality of the Essenes, just as He approved whatever was true in 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, if any occasion had presented itself 
when His approval was called for. But it is the merest assumption 
to postulate direct obligation on such grounds. It is said however, 
that the moral resemblances are more particular than this. There is 
for instance Christ's precept ' Swear not at all... but let your commu- 
nication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay.' Have we not here, it is urged, 
the very counterpart to the Essene prohibition of oaths ^ ? Yet it 
would surely be quite as reasonable to say that both alike enforce that 
simplicity and truthfulness in conversation which is its own credential 
and does not require the support of adjuration, both having the same 
reason for laying stress on this duty, because the leaders of religious 
opinion made artificial distinctions between oath and oath, as regards 
their binding force, and thus sapped the foundations of public and 
private honesty'. And indeed this avoidance of oaths is anything 
but a special badge of the Essenes. It was inculcated by Pytha- 
goreans, by Stoics, by philosophers and moralists of all schools*. 
AVhen Josephus and Philo called the attention of Greeks and Bomans 
to this feature in the Essenes, they were simply asking them to 
admire in these pi-actical philosophers among the 'barbarians' the 
realisation of an ideal which their own great men' had laid down. 
Even within the circles of Pharisaism language is occasionally heard, 
which meets the Essene principle half-way \ 

And again ; attention has been called to the community of goods 
in the in&nt Church of Christ, as though this were a legacy of Es- 
senism. But here too the reasonable explanation is, that we have 



1 Jos. B,J, it 8. 6 xfir rb fntBh vt' 

avTQis irepitffTarcu, x^^P^^ f*^ "^ hriopKlat 
vroKafipdyoPT€t* if^iy 7^^ Kwrtyv^daX 
4>a4ri TOP iivtffTC^fiepow Stx^ Bew, Philo 
Omn. proh. lib. 11 (11. p. 458) rod ^c- 
\o04ou Sdy/tara irapdxoPTtu /ufpla,..ro 
dydfuroi' ic.r.X. Accordingly JosephuB 
relates {Ant zv. 10. 4) that Herod the 
Great ezonsed the Essenefi from taking 
the oath of allegiance to him. Tet 
they were not altogether true to their 
prinoipleB ; for JoBephns Bays (P. J, ii. 
8. 7), that on initiation into the Beet 
the members were bound by fearful 
oaths (6pKovt 4tpiK(Sdut) to fulfil certain 



conditions ; and he twice again in the 
same passage mentions oaths {6fun^ovci, 
Toio&rois 6pK0tt) in this connexion. 

* On the distinctions which the 
Jewish doctors made between the va- 
lidity of different kinds of oaths, see 
the passages quoted in lightfoot and 
Sohottgen on Matt. v. 33 Bq. The Tal- 
mudical tract Shehhuoth tells its own 
tale, and is the best comment on the 
precepts in the Sermon on the Mount. 

* See e.g. the passages in Wetstein 
on Matt. T. 37. 

* Baba MeUia 49 a. See also Light- 
fdot on Matt. v. 34. 
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an independent attempt to realise the idea of brotherhood — an 
attempt which naturally suggested itself without anj direct imitation, 
but which was soon abandoned under the pressure of circumstances. 
Indeed the communism of the Christians was from the first wholly 
unlike the conmiunism of the Essenes. The surrender of property 
with the Christians was not a necessary condition of entrance into 
an order; it was a purely Toluntary act, which might be withheld 
without foregoing the privileges of the brotherhood ^ And the com- 
mon life too was obvionidy different in kind, at once more free and 
more sociable, unfettered by rigid ordinances, respecting individual 
liberty, and altogether uidike a monastic rule. 

Not less irrelevant is the stress, which has been laid on an- Prohi- 
other point of supposed coincidence in the social doctrines of the two f^^m 
communities. The prohibition of slavery was indeed a highly honour- 
able feature in the Essene order% but it affords no indication of a 
direct connexion with Christianity. It is true that this social insti- 
tution of antiquity was not less antagonistic to the spirit of the 
Gospel, than it was abhorrent to the feelings of the Essene ; and ulti- 
mately the influence of Christianiiy has triumphed over it. But the 
immediate treatment of the question was altogether different in the 
two cases. The Essene brothers proscribed slavery wholly; they 
produced no appreciable results by the proscription. The Christian 
Apostles, without attempting an immediate and violent revolution 
in society, proclaimed the great principle that all men are equal in 
Christ, and left it to work. It did work, like leaven, silently but 
surely, till the whole lump was leavened. In the matter of slavery 
the resemblance to the Stoic is much closer than to the Essene'. 
The Stoic however began and ended in barren declamation, and no 
practical fruits were reaped from his doctrine. 

Moreover prominence has been given to the fact that riches are Respect 
decried, and a preference is given to the peor, in the teaching of our ™^^^ 
Lord and His Apostles. Here again, it is urged, we have a dis- 
tinctly Essene feature. "We need not stop to enquire with what 
limitations this prerogative of poverty, which appears in the Gospels, 
must be interpreted ; but, quite independently of -this question, we may 

^ Acts y. 4. p. 633 oOx dyd/>dirodor, Jos. Ant. xyiiL 

2 Philo Omn, proh, lib, § 19 (n. p. i. 5 o&rt do6\w¥ iirirrfie^ovin Krii<rt», 
458) 5ovX6s re Tap* a&rois oOd^ ctt iarty * See for instance the passages from 

dXX' i\e6$€poi vdpT€s K.T,\'f Fragm, it, Seneca quoted in Philippiaiu p. 305. 

CX)L. 27 
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of the 
Kingdom 
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ascribed 
to the 
EseeneB. 



TheEs- 
Bones not 
prophets, 
but for- 
tune-tell- 
ers. 



fairly decline to lay any Btreas on saoh^ a coincidence^ wlkere all other 
indications of a dizect ooanezion have failed. Tbe EflseneB, pnrsai&ga 
simple and aacetic life, made it tbeir 6hie£ aim to reduce tlieir material 
TrantB aa £m: as possiblei and in dcHng so they necessanly exalted 
poTcrty. Asoetic philosophers in Greece and Borne had done the 
same. Christianily was entmsted with the mksion of proclaiming 
the eqnal rights of all men before Ood, of setting a truer standard of 
iHiman worth than the outward conyentiona of the world, of protest- 
ing against the tyranny of the strong and the luxnry of the ricb^ 
of redressing social inequalities^ if not always by a present compen- 
sation, at least by a future hope* The needy and oppressed were the 
special charge of its preachers. It was the characteristic feature of 
the ' Kingdom of Heayen,* as described by the prophet whose words 
gaye the keynote to ^e Messianic hopes oi the nation, that the glad- 
tidings should be preached to the poor \ The exaltation of poverty 
therefore was an absolute concyition of the Gospel. 

The mentk>n of the kingdom of heaven leads to the last- point 
on which it will be necessary to touch before leaving this subject 
' The whole asoetic life of the Essence/ it has been said, ' aimed only 
at furthering the Eingdam of Eeamv^ and the Comitiff Agt! Thus 
John the Baptist was the }Nr<^)er representative of this sect. ^ From 
the Eesenes went forth the first call that the Messiah must shortly 
appear, THa kingdom of hsaven ii eU h(md*\ 'The announcement of 
the kingdom of heaven unquestionably went forth from the Essenes'*. 
For this confident assertion there is absolut^y no foundation in fact ; 
and, as a conjectural hypotheeis, the assumption is highly improbaUe. 

As fortune-tellers or soothsayers, the Essenes might be called 
prophets ; but as preachers of righteousness, as heralds of the king- 
dom, they had no claim to the title. Throughout the notices in 
Josephus and Fhilo we cannot trace the faintest indication of Mes- 
sianic hopes. Nor indeed was their po8iti<m at all likely to foster 
such hopes\ The Messianic idea was built en a belief in the resur- 



1 Is. 1x1 I tiayy€St(rmr$tu rr«x^'» 
quoted in Lnke iv. i8. There are 
ref erenoes to this paftimilaz pairt of the 
prophecy again in Matt. xi. 5, Luke 
vii. Ill and probably also in the beati- 
tade puucdpKH ot wrttxoi ic.r.X., Matt. ▼. 
3, Luke vi. 404 

' Qxats Oenh, m. p. 419. 



• ift» p. 470. 

^ Lipsius SeherikeVs BihelrLextkon 
s. V. Esflfier p. 19O) Eeim Jemm twn 
Nazara i. p. 305. Both these writers ex- 
press themselves very decidedly against 
the view maintained by Gritz. * The 
Essene art of soothsaying/ writes 
Lipsias, 'has absolutely nothing to do 
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rection of the body. The Essenes entirely denied this doctiine. 
The Messianic idea was intimately bound up 'with the natiooal hopes 
and sufferings, with the national Hfe, of the Jews. The Essenes had 
no interest in the Jewish polity ; they separated themselves almost They had 
entirely from public afiairs. The deUveiunce of the individual in the Messianio 
shipwreck of the whole, it has been well said, was the plain watch- e^P«cta- 
^ord of Essenism^ How entirely the conception of a Messiah might 
be obliterated, where Judaism was regarded only from the side of a 
mystic philosophy, we see from the case of Philo. Throughout the 
works of this voluminous writer only one or two faint and doubtful 
allusions to a personal Messiah are found*. The philosophical tenets 
of the Essenes no doubt differed widely from those of Philo ; but in 
the substitution of the individual and contemplative aspect of reli- 
gion for the national and practical they were united ; and the effect 
in obscuring the Messianic idea would be the same. When there- 
fore it is said that the prominence given to the proclamation of the 
Messiah'B kingdom is^ maia link wUch ^onnecte Eaaenism and 
Christianity, we may dismiRS the statement as a mere hypothesis, 
unsupported by evidence and improbable in itself. 






with the Messianio prophecy.' ' Of all 
this,' says Eeim, * there is no traoe.' 

^ Eeim L c. 

* How little can be made out of 
Philo's Messianio utterances by one 
who is anxious to make the most pos- 
sible out of them, may be seen from 



Gfrorer's treatment of the subject, 
Philo I. p. 4B6 sq. The treatises whioh 
bear on this topic are the de Pramiis 
et Pcmis (i. p. 40S, ed. Mangey) and 
the de Execratimilnu {i.]^,47g). They 
deserve to be read, if only for the nega- 
tiye results which they yield. 
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p. 54 Bq. 

Acts of the Apostles; passages ex- 
plained, p. 33 (xiiL 4, xtL 6) ; p. 95 
(xLt 13, 19); p. 304 (xiv, ir) 

aedificatoris, the sufferings of Cbxist 
as, i 14 

jSAtiic on the Spistle to Laodiceans, 
p. 396 

Alasanda or Alasadda, p. 390 sq. 

Alexander of Tralles on charms, p. 91 

Alexander Polyhistor, p. 83, 393 

Alexandria^ a supposed Buddhist es- 
tablishment at, p. 390 Bq. 

Andrew, St, in Asia, p. 45 

aogelolatiy condemned, p. 101, 103, 
118, i. 16, ii. 10, 15, 18; forbidden 
by the Council of Laodicea, p. 68 

aogelology of Cerintbus, p. no; of 
EsBenism, p. 96 ; of the Jews, iL 18 

angels, orders of, i. r6 

Anselm of Laon, p. 495 

Antiochus the Great, colony of, in Asia 

Minor, p. 19 
Antiochus Theos refoonds Laodicea, 

P- 5 

aorist, epistolary, iv. 8, Ph. 11, 19, si • 

contrasted with perfect, 1. 16 
Apamea» p. 19^ ao ; Jews at, p. 41 
Apocalypse, correspondences with St 
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apocrypha, use of word, p. 90, ii, 3 
ApoUiuaris, see Clauditu ApolUnaris 
ApoUo Archegetes w(»shipped at Hie- 

rapolis, p. 11 
Apostolic Fathers, Christology of, p. 

124 
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Ap|diia» wife of Philemon, p. 306 ; the 
name Phrygian, 306 sq. 

Archippus, iv. 17; son of Philemon, 
308 ; his office and abode, 309; re- 
buke to, 43 

Arian heresy in Hierapolis and Lao- 
dicea, p. 64 

Arian use of the expression 'first- 
bom of all creation,* i. 15 

Arlstarchus, iv. 10 

Aristion, p. 45 

Aristotle, on slaTeiy, p. 313; definition 
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Armagh, Book o^ p. a8o> 382, 2S6 
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P- 353» 36a 
Ascents of James, p. 408 
Asceticism among the Jewish sects, p. 
87; among Colossian heretics, p. 104; 
Essence p. 408; a result of Gnostic- 
ism, p. 79 
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Asia, meaning of, p. 19 
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Kst of writers on^ p. i: how divided 
under the Bomans^ 7 ; a modern hy- 
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50 
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asya, a supposed derivation of Essene, 

P-359 
Athanasius, on 'Firstborn of all Crea- 
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d9v/jL€Tp, iii. 11 
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i¥ dXrfdet^ i. 6 
dXKi, in apodosis after e^, ii. 5 
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dp€\pi6f, iy. 10 
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dwBpwirdpwKoi, iii. 11 
ayrai'aTXi7/>oi;r, i. 14 
irrav^oo'it, ill. 14 
d^paros, i. 16 
etreicdvecr^at, ii. 15 
(iv^x8vtf-(f, iu II 
dr^eu', Ph. 15 
driiXKoTpitafiiroi, i. 91 
dro^jo^reu', ii. 10 
droiraraXXatrtrcty, i. ao, f r 
dv6Kpv^s, ii. 3 
droXurpcif^tf, i. 14 
dr^xpi^ircf, ii aa 
drreirBoUf ii ii 
dpicKCia, i. 10 

<=^Px4> applied to Christ, p. 41; i. 16, 18 
ai/^cCMU', i. 6 
A Ml iarip, i 17 
a0e<9eia, ii. 13 
(i0i7, ii 19 
dxe(/>oro/i7rof, ii II 
dxpfiiTTOff Ph. II 

B (Cod. Yaticanus), excellence of, p. 

447 
Bonaim, p. 369 sq. 



Banus, p. 369, 4C0 sq. 

Bardesanes, on Buddbistc, p. 393 ; his 

d*te» P- 393 
Barnabas, life of, iy. 10 ; episUe ascribed 

to, 16. 

basilica, iy. 15 

Basilides, p. 365 

Baur, p. 77, 81, 318 

Bene-hakkeneseth, p. 367 

Brahminism, p. 393, 394 

Buddhism, assumed influence on Es* 
senism, p. 390 sq.; supposed esta- 
blishment of, in Alexandria^ pi 390 ; 
unknown in the West, p. 391 eq., 
four stepe of, p. 395 sq. 

Buddhist at Athens, p. 394 

pdwTiff/M, pawtiaft6tf, ii 11 

pdppapot, iii. II 

pkac^flfiloy iii. 8 

poiSKeadM, Ph. 13 

ppafifikiw, iii 15 

Cabbala, Boe Kahbala 

Csdnites, p. 79 

Calvin, iii. 8, p. 975, 318 

Canonical writings and Papias^ p. $2 

Carpoeratians, p, 79, 80 

Cataphryges, p.- 98 

Cayensis, codex^ p. 182 

celibacy, p. 37IJ, 376, 413 sq. 

Gerinthus, p. 107 sq.; Judaism of, p. 

108 ; Gnosticism of, i&.; cosmogony 

of, p. 109; Clkristo!ogy of, p. 11 1 

sq.; pleroma of, p. 264, 
chaber, p. 364 sq. 
Gbagigah, on ceremonial parity, p. 

365 "q- 

Chaloedon, council of, p. 65 

cbasha, chashaim, a derivation of Es- 

sene, p. 354 
chesi, chasyo, a derivation of Essene, 

p. 353 sq.; connexion with chasid, p. 

360 
chasid, a false derivation of Essene^ p. 

350 "q. 

Chasidim, p. 355, 357 sq.; not a proper 
name for the Essenes, p. 35S 

cbasin, chosin, a false derivation for 
Essene, p. 351 
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chazfti chasya, a deriTation of EuenB, 

p. 35« «l. 
Chonos or ChoxuB, p. 15, 71 

Chritft, the Person of, p. 34; 8t Paar« 
dootiine about, p. 41, 115 sq.i L 15 — 
to, U. 9 — 15; the Word Incarnate, 
p. loi, 103; the pleroma in Him, 
p. 10a, i. 19, il 9, 10; life in Him, 
the remedy against sio, p. 34, 120 
sq. ; His teaching and practice not 
Essene, p. 409 fiq. 

Christianity, not an outgrowth of Es- 
genism, p. 397 sq* ; in reUtion to Epic- 
tetus, p. 13; to Gnoetioism, p. 80; to 
slavery, p. 323 sq. 

Cbristiaoity in Asia Miaor, p. 50 

Christianized Essenes, p. 89, 90^ 379 sq. 

Cbzistians of St Jobs, p. 405 

Christology of Ep. to Col. p. loi, isf, 
of other Apostolic writings, p. I2y, 
of succeeding ages, p. 134 

Chronioon Paschale, p. 48, 61 

Cbrysostom, i. 13, 15, iii- 16, p. ^74, 

Ph. 15, p. 317 
Cibotus, p. 31 
Cibyratio conyention, p. 7 
circular letter — the Ep» to the Ephe- 

sians — p. 37 
Claudius, embassy from Ceylon in the 

reign of, p. 395 
Claudius Apoilinaris^ the same, p. 57 

sq. ; his works, p. 58 sq. 
Clement of Alexandria, p. 79, 98, L 9, 

iS,ii. 8,Sii. 5, i6<p. 393sq. 
Clement of Borne (§ 7) >• 3 ; (§ 5^) i* 1 ' ; 

(§33)>. 15; (Ep. iL § 9), p. 104 
Clementine Homilies, p. 37^ K^t 37 5r 

406 
Clementine Becognitions, p. 404 
Clermont, p. 3 
collegia, iy. 15 
Colossn, orthography of, p. 16, I. « ; 

situation, etc., p. i sq.; site, p. 13; 

ancient greatness and decline, p. 15; 

a Phrygian city, p. 18 sq.; Jewish 

colony at, p. 19; not yisited by St 

Paul when the epistle was written, 

p. 13; Epapbras the evangelibt of, 

p. 39 ; intended yisit of Mark to, p. 



40; ylsit of St Paul to, p. 41; ob- 
scurity of, p. 70; a sufifragaa see of 
Laodicea, p. 69; the Turktah oon- 
quest of, p. 71 

Coloesian heresy, nature of, p. 73 sq., 
89, ii 8; writers upon, p. 74; had 
regard to the Person of Christ, p. 
Ill; relation to Gnosticism, p- 98; 
St Paul's answer to, p. 115 sq. 

Colossians, Epistle to, pw 33; bearers 
of, p. 35 ; salutations in, t&. ; charge 
respecting Laodicea, p. 36; written 
by an amanuensis, iy. 18; Ghristo- 
logy of, p. Ill 5 style of, p, 1*5; 
analysis of, p. 136; yarious read- 
ings, see readingt 

colossuius, p. 4 

community of goods, p. 416 

Concord of the Laodioeaas and Ephe- 
sians, etc., p. 31 

congregation, the holy, at Jerusalem, 

p. 3<57 
Constantine, legislation of, p. 337 

Constantinople, Council of, p. 65 

oonyentus, p. 7 

Coiintb, yisit of St Paul to, during his 
residence at Ephesus, p. 30 

Corinthians, First Epistle to; passages 
ezplaineds (u 19) L 9; (ii. <S^ 7) ^ 
38 ; (y. 9) iy. 16 ; (viL 31) p. 334 sq. 
(yiiL 6) p. 133; (iz. 24) u. 18; (xL 7) 
i. 15; (xiii. 3) p. 394 ; («»• ") »• 9 ; 
(xy. 34) 1. 16. 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to; pas- 
sages explained; (i. 7) L 34; (iiL 6) 
t 13; (iy. 4) i- 15; (v* i4» 15) '^ «o; 
(yi i) i. 6;.{fi. 4, <5) i- *' J (▼»»• 9) 
1.6; (ix. 13) t&.; (xiiu 5) ^- «7 

Cornelius a Lapide, p. 333, 376 

Creation, Gnostic speculations about, 
p. 78 sq. ; Essena do., p. 90 

Cyril of Alexandria, p. 393 

tcaOCit Kot, L 6, iii. i 

Kol in both members of a comparison, 
L6 

Kol 6aoif ii. i 

Kou^s and piot, ii. 10 

KOKlat iii 8 
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KarafipafieOtiWy u. i8 

KaT0iK€t9,i, 19 

K€vtfifiaT€vctVf ii. 18 

xe^oXi;, i. 18 

KKi^pwofda, iii. 24 

jtXf/wfy i. 12 

icXifr6t, iii. 12 

jcocvwWa, Ph. 6 

KOfdlittw, iii. 25 

KovuiVf i. 29 

ropo^f, p. 4 

KSff/iot, ii. 8 

KpoTciv, ii. 19 

Kpdrot, i. 1 1 

Kpiw€af, ii. 16 

KTiff If, i. 15 

jcu/KOfy 6, (ChriBt)i. 10;. (Matter)> liL 24 

Kvpi^n;*, i. 16 

XCLpaicript i. 15 

XapC^c0a4., ii. 13, iii. 13, Ph. 22 

Xo/M^i i* 1} (^) iii* 16; 17 X^/^' '''oO ^oO, 

1.6 
XC(p07/>a^or, ii. 14 
XfniaT6Tiiit, iii. 12 

Damasoene: eee JbAn DamoMene 

DarmstadienBis Codex, p. 282 

datiye (of instrament), iL 7, iii. 16; 

(of part affected), i. 4, 
Demaa, p. 36, iy. 14, Ph. 24 
Denizli, p. 7 ; earthquake at» p. 3 
diocese, p. 7 

Diognetus, Epistle to, L z8 
Dion Chrysoetom, p. 81, 391 
Diospolifly an old name of Laodioea, 

p. 68 
Diyinity of Christ, p. loi b^., 116 sq., 

i. 15 

DocetsB, nse of plerona by, p. 271 
dualism, p. 78, 87, 387 
dyes of CoIoma and the neighboor- 
hood, p. 4 

d4ff/uot, Ph. z, 10 

ZwftM, Ph. 13 

&a with gen., used ef the Iiogos^ p. 

122, i. 16, 20 
ZiaKOvia, duUoyos iv. 7, 17 



diSdffKeuf, i, 28 

8(o6n70'(f, p. 7 

i6yfta, ii 14 

^vfiuirl^tm, ii. 20X 

h6fia, i. II, 27 

doCXof, Ph. 16; Sof^ot liy^ov XfitffToO, 

iy. 12 
ivpofus, i. 16 
iwaftovpf L II 

Earthquakes in the valley of the Ly- 
ons, p. 38 

Ebionite Christology of Ceiinthas, p. no 

Elohasaiy foonder of tiie Mandeans, p. 
407 

Elchasai, Book o^ p. 375 

elders, primitiye^ p. 368 

Eleazar expels evil spirits, p. 91 

English Choroh on the Bpistle to Lao- 
dicea, p. 296 

English yersions of the Epistle to Lao- 
dioea, p. 297 sq. 

Epaphras, p*. 34; eiyaBgelxst of Co- 
lossa, p. 29, 31 ; mission to St Paul, 
p. 32, iy. 12, Ph. 23 

Epaphroditus, p. 34 

EphesiaDS, Epistle to ; a ciroular letter, 
p. 37 ; readings in, harmooistio with 
Epist te^ Col. p. 246 sq. ;. passages 
explained, L 18 (1. 23); L 21 (i. 16); 
U 23 (i. 18); ii. 3 (iii. 6); ii. 4 (iii» 
I); U.4, 5 pi. 13); S. 12 (L 2i); 
ii. 14 (L 17); it 15 (it 14); ii. 16 
(i. 20); il 20 (ii. 7); ui» 17 (ii. 17); 
ilk 21 (u 26); iy. 10, II (L 17); iy. 
18- p. 21) ; iy. 19^ V. 3 pit 5) ; V. 32 
(i.26) 

Epfaesns, Council of, p. 65 

EphesBS, St Pacd at, p^ 30, 95 ; exor- 
cists at, p. 95 

Epictetus, p. 13 

Epiphanius, account of Csrinthus, p. 
107 ; on the Nasareans, p. 373 

epistolary aorist, Ph. 11, 19, 21 

epulones of Ephesian Artemis called 
Easenes, p. 96 

Erasmus on the Epistle to Laodioea, 
p. 299 

Essene, meaning of tenn, p. 94; tbe 
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name, p. 349 sq. ; Fnuikel'c theory, 
p. 356 sq. 

Easenes, p. S2, it 8; list of wiitera 
upon, p. 83; localitiflB of, p. 93; 
aacetieism of, p. 85 ; Bpeoalationa of, 
pi 87 ; excIaaiTeDess of, p. 91 ; Jo- 
sephuB and Philo chief authorities 
upon, p. 370; oath taken by, p. 363 ; 
their grades, p. 365 ; origin and af- 
finities, p. 355 sq. ; relation to Chris- 
tianity, p. 397 sq. ; to PharisMsm, p. 
loi, 356; to Neopythagoreanism, p. 
380 aq.; to Hemerobi^ti8te,p. 40^ sq.; 
to Gnoatidam, p. 92 aq.^ to Parsism, 
p. 387 sq.; to Buddhism^ p. 390 sq. ; 
avoidance of oaths, p. 4x5 sq.; for- 
tune-tellers, p. 498; silence of New 
Test about, p. 398 ; relation to John 
the Baptist, p. 400 sq.; to James the 
Lord's brother, p. 407 sq. ; Ohris- 
tianiaed Esseoes, p. 89, 90, 373 sq^ 

Eflsenism, p. 83; main features of, p. 
83 sq. ; compared with Christianity, 
p. 409 sq.; the sabbath, p. 4x0; 
lustrations, p. 411; avoidance of 
strangers, p. 4x2; asoetieism, celi- 
bacy, p. 413 ; avoidance of the Tem- 
ple, p. 414 ; denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, p. 415 ; certain 
supposed coincidences with Christ- 

"«"*yt p- 415 «q. 

Eusebius, on the earthquakes in the 
vaUey of the Lyons, p. 39 ; his mis- 
take respecting some martyrdoms^ 
p. 48 ; silence about quotations from 
Canonical writings, p. 53 ; on tracts 
against Montanism, p. 56; on the 
Thundering Legion, p. 6x ; on Mar- 
cellus, i. 15 

evil, Gnostic theories about, p. 78 

exordsts at Ephesus, pw 95 

E^r% restoration under, p. 353 

iivroG and tiiToC, i» 12 ; and dXKifKuif, 
m. 13 

iydf. Ph. 19 

i0€\o0prja'K€la, ii. 93 

it ye, i. 33 

€lK<&¥f L 15, iii II 

etyai Kafiro^>opo6fi€yo¥, i. 6 



its, L 6, iL 33, Ph. 6 

iK Actodudas (r^r), iv. x6 

iKKKriala, iv. 15 

^xXciCTos, iiL xa 

iXXayaw, Ph. 18 

ikrit, I 5 

iy, iv. 11; denoting the sphere, i. 4 ; 

ip a&rtf L 16; iw fUpet, ii. 16 ; jlw 

rami eeMjuari^ iv. la; ^ rdffuf, i. 18; 

iw Totj ipyoit, i. 21; ip dfup, i 37, 

iii. 16; ip XpiffTi}, i. 3 
iwepy^p, ip€(ryeta$Qu, i. 39 
Iri, iii. II 

i^ayopdj;€ff6eu, iv. 5 
i^aXd^ip, ii. 14 
i^ovaluyL 13, 16 
i^<a (oJ), iv. 5 
iopnl^ iL 16 
iriytP(iwK€tP, irlyputnf^ p. zoo^ i. 6, 9, 

Ph,6 
iriBvpUa, iii. 5 
irifiipetPf L 33 
iwiffToMj rt), ive 16 

^^xo/Mry**"* ii. 19 

iroiKodofUip, ii. 7 

ipyd^aOai, iii 33 

ipeOl^uf, iii 31 

ippi^fjiipoi, ii. 7 

ifiX'^Ocu, iii. 6 

edapeirros, iii. 30 

eidoKla, €^lhKiUf, i 19 

f ^opurretr, eax<V«rT£o, ii 7, i 3; e^xa- 

piaros, iii. 15 
'E^ffta ypa^tfiara, p. 95 
iX€tPt Ph. 17 
^X'^polfL 31 

F (Codes Augiensis) rektion to O, p. 

379 
Firstborn of all Creation, i 15 
Flaccos, p. 30 
Frankel on the Easenee, p. 356 sq. 

G (Codex Boemeriaous) relation to F, 
p. 379 

Galatia, meaning of, in St Paul and St 
Luke, p. 34 

Galatian and Coloesian Judaism com- 
pared, p. 105, i 38 
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Galatiana, Ej^ile to; paisaf^s •ex- 
plained, i. 94 (Gal. 4). 90), i. 16 (iy. 
19), iL 8 (W. 3) 

GaleOj u. 19, ao 

Oinslrarg (Dr), p. 88» 363 iq., 365, 397 
sq., 413 

Gnostic, p. So aq. 

Gnostic element !n Golotsian lierefly, 

p. 73 «q- 

Gnostic Mots, nie of pleroma by, p. 
164 sq. 

Gnosticism, list of 'writers on, p. 77; 
defiDition o^ p. 76 sq. ; intellectoal 
ezclusiyeness of, p. 77; speculations 
^U P* 77 Bq. ; practical errors of, 79 
sq. ; independent of ObristSanity, p. 
80; relation to Judaism, p. 81 ; to 
Esaenism, p. 93; to Oolossian heresy, 
p. 98 

Gratz, p. 351, 359, 397, 399, 410, 411 

Greece^ slavery Id, p. 320 

Gregory the Great on th» Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, p. 195 

guild of dyers, p. 4 

TapfULpas, p. 391 

yvCjffiSf i. 9, iL 3 

ymaoTLKis, p. 81 

Haymo of Halbersiadt, on the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, p. 395 

Hebrew 8laTery,.p. 319 nq. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the; passages ex- 
plained, i. II (Heb. xi. 34); i. 15 (i. 

«> 3> 6) 
Hefele on the date of Claudius ApoUi- 

naris, p. 60 

Hemerobaptists, p. 402 sq. 

Hervey of Dole, on the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, p. 295 

HierapoliB, p. 1, 9 ; modem name, p. 9 ; 
physical features of, p. 10; a fa- 
mous watering place, p. ii; the 
Plutonium at, p. 12; dyes of, p. 4; 
biithplace of Epiotetus, p. 13; po- 
litical relations of, p. 18; attrac- 
tiotiB for Jews, p. 13; a Christian 
settlement, p. 45 ; Philip of Bethsaida 
at, p. 45 sq. ; Council at, p. 59; 
Papias, bishop of, p. 48 sq. ; Abercius, 



bishop of, p. 54 fiq. ; CUutfioB Apelli- 
naris, bishop of, p. £7 sq. 
Hilgenfeid, p. 75; •«& tba Wi— ■»>■, pu 

James the Lord's brother, p. 407 sq. 
Jerome^ p. 09; oaf St Paars parentiv 
p. 35; on the Epistle to the Laodi- 

«««■> P- «93 "q- 
Jesus Justus, ir. i c 

Jews, eeots of the, p. 8a 

imperfect, iii. 18 

indicafciye after jSX^reir /o/f, ii. 8 

inBnitive ef ooosequenoe, L 10, iv. 3, 6 

John (St) in Asia Minor, p. 41; Apoca- 
lypse, passages explained, p^ 41 ^i. 
14—31) 

John (St), Gospel, pu 403 (u 8, t. 35) ; Se- 
cond E{Astle, p. 305 ; Third Epistle, t&. 

John the Baptist, not an Basene, p. 
400 sq. ; disciples of, at Ephesns, p. 
402; elaimed by HemerobaptirtB, p. 

403 "q. 

John (St), Christfams -of, p. 405 

John Damascene^ p. 15 

Juhn of Salisbury on the Epistle to the 

Laodiceans, p. 296 
Josephus on Eesenism, p« 369 sq. 
Judaism and Gnosticism, p« 81 
&a, iy. 16 
"lovtfTof , iy. 1 1 
l^&nftt iy. I 

Kabbah^ p. 93, i. 16, iL 8 

Lanfranc on the Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, p. 297 

Laodicea, situation, p. 2; name and 
history, p. 5; ci>nd!tien, p. 6; politi- 
cal rank and relations, p. 7, 18 ; reli- 
gious worship at, p. 8; Council of, p. 
66; ecdesiaatical status, p. 69; dyes 
of, p. 4; sumamed Trimetaria, p. 18; 
the yaunt of, p. 44 

Laodicea, the letter from, iy. 16, p. 
274 sq. 

Laodiceans, apocryphal Epistle to the, 
p. 281 sq. ; list of MSS of, p. 283 
sq. ; Latin text of, p. 287 ; notes 00, 
p. 289 sq. ; theory of a Greek ori- 
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ghuU, p. 191; restoration of the 
GKek,!p. <393; oirculation of, p. 294 
sq.; EngHsh prologue and verBions 
of, p. 398 ; rtriotunes of flrMnmM on, 
p. 909 ; opinions on the genumeoess 
of, p. 300 

Latrocinium, see Robhen' Sffnod, 

Legio Falminatay p« 61 

legislation of CSoaitanifeine on slavery, 

p. 3^7 

Logos, the, L 15 

Lake, St, ir. 14; his nanmtiTe of St 
Paul's third missionary joumcjy p. 
^4 sq.; makes a distinction between 
Philip the Apostle and Philip the 
Evangelist^ p. 45, 59 

lukewannness at Laodioe% p. 43 

lustrations of the Essenes, p. 413 

Lather's estimate of the Epistle to 
Philemon, p. 317 

Lycos, district of the ; list of writers on, 
p. X sq. ; physical features of, p. a 
sq.; produce of, p. 4; subterranean 
channel of the, p, 14; earthquakes 
in, p. 38 sq. 

LycuR, Ghurohes of the, p. i sq.: evan- 
gelised by Epaphras, p«. 49 sq. ; 
ecclesiastical status of, p. 69 

AaoSacia^ iv. 13 

X67or ix^tp Tiy&s, iL 23 

Magic, forbidden by Council of Laodi- 
oea, p. 69; among the Essenes, p. 

90 «!•» 377 «q« 
magical books at Ephesas, p. 95 

Mandeans, p. 405 

Haroosians, p. 269 

Mark (St) iv. 10; visits GoloesflSy p. 40 

Matthew (St) Grospel of, accepted by 

Cerinthus and the Ehionites, p^ 108 
Megasthenes, p. 392 sq* 
monasticism of the Esscnee and Bnd- 

dhists, p. 395 
Monoimnfs the Arabian, p. 273 
Montanism, Claudius Apollinarls on, 

p. 59 ; Phrygian origin of, p. 98 
momiDg bathers, p. 368 sq., 401 sq. 
Ibluratoiian Fragment on the Epistlo 

to the Laodiceans, p. 291 



ftaKpo&vfda^ L 11, ill. 13 

fiepls, L 13 

fwelap TouTffOai, Ph. 4 

/«V«^ Ui. 13 
Mowywift, i. 15 
/ivffnjpiow, i. ^6 

Kaassenesi, p. 371 

l^asareans, Nasoreans, p. 373^ 375, 405 
Neander on Cerinthus, p. loS 
Neopjthagoreanism and Essenism, p. 

380 sq. 
New Testament, relation of, to the Old 

Testament, p. 118 
Niccsa^ Bishops of Hierapolis and Lao- 

dioea at the CouncU o^ p, 65 
Kioeta»<;honiate8, p. 71 
Kicolaos of DamsBcns, p. 394 
nominative with definite article for 

vocative, iiL 18 
Kovatianism in Phrygia, p. 98 
Nymphas, iv. 15, p. 31 
peoftrp^la^ n, 16 
pioSf ill. 10 
povOeretp, L 38 
wp with aorist^ i. 3i 

Onesimos^ p. 311, Ph. 10, at Home, 
P* 33; encounters St Paul, p. 313; 
returns to Philemon, p. 35, 313 sq.; 
legendary history of, p* 316 

Ophites, p. 81, 98, 371 

olKOPOfila, L 35 

cUkos, njr kot oUoWf iv. 15 

6fu>tufiaf i 35 

BvaffOcUf 6pal/Mpf, Ph. 30 

6/>y^, ill. 8 

HvTis, iiL 5, iv. 1 1 

<$^aX(iodovXc/a, ill. 33 

ifid^f iii. 16 

elf, Ph. 14, Its 

Pantsnus in India, p. 391 

Papias, p. 47 ; writings of, ih, ; life and 
teaching of, p. 48 ; account of, given 
by EuHobius, p. 49; traditions col- 
lected by, p. 51 sq. ; references to 
the Canonical writings, p. 51 sq. ; 
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Bilenoe of EuBebios, p. 5s; viewi in- 
ferred from his MBOciatiw, p. 53 

Parsismy resemblaDoea to, in Esmd- 
iam, p. 88, 587 aq. ; spread by the de- 
struction of the Perslaa empire, p. 
388 ; influence of, p. 389 

participle used for imperative, iii. 16 

Paschal oontroTersy, p. 59, 63 

Paul (St) visits Phrygia on his second 
missionary journey, p. 23 ; had not 
visited GoIossib when he wrote, p. 
Q3 sq. ; visits Phrygia on his third 
journey, p. 94; silence about per- 
sonal relations with GoIosscb, p* 38 ; 
at Ephesus, p. 30, 95 sq. ; at Borne, 
p. 3a ; mission of Epaphras to, i6. ; 
meets with Onesimus, p. 33, 3x2 ; 
despatches three letters, p. 33 ; visits 
Gdlossn, p. 41 ; his plans after his 
release. Ph. 92 ; uses an smaauensii, 
iv. 18 ; his signature, iv. 18, Ph. 19 ; 
coincidences with words of our Lord, 
iL 22; his teaching on the univer- 
sality of the Gospel, p. 99 ; on the 
kingdom of Christ, i. 13 sq. ; on the 
orders of angels, i. 16 sq. ; on phi- 
losophy, ii. 8; on the Incarnation, 
it 9 ; on the abolition of distino- 
tioos, iii. 1 1 ; on slavery, iii. 22 sq., 
p. 323 sq. ; his cosmogony and the- 
ology, p. 10 z sq. ; his answer to the 
Colossian heresy, p. 115 sq. ; his 
Christology, p. 122, i. 15 sq. ; his 
relations with Philemon, p. 304 sq. ; 
connects baptism and death, ii 11, 
20, iii. 3; makes use of metaphors 
from the mysteries, i. 26, 28 ; from 
the stadium, ii. 18, iii. 14 ; his rapid 
change of metaphor, ii. 7 

Paul (St) Epistles of, correspondences 
with the Apocalypse — on the Person 
of Christ, p. 41; warning against 
lukewarmness, p. 42; against pride 
of wealth, p. 43 

Paul (St) apocryphal Epistle of, to 
the Laodioeans, p. 281 sq. 

Pedanius Secundus, execution of his 
slaves, p. 322 

Person of Christ, St Paul and St John 



on, p. 41 sq. ; St Paul's answer to 

the Colossian heres]f^ p. 113 sq., i. 

15 sq. 
personal pronoun used for refleiive, 

L 20, 31 
Peter (St) and the Chnroh in Asia 

Minor, p. 41 
petrifjring stream at Colossst p. 15 
PharLsees, p. 82 ; relation to Essenes, 

p. 8«» 356 aq., 376* 378 
Philemon, p. 31, 370 sq. ; legendary 

history of, p. 305 ; his wife, p. 306 ; 

his son, p. 308 
Philemon, Epistle to; Introduction to, 

p. 303 ; character of, p. 304 ; analy* 

sis of, p. 314 sq. ; different estimates 

of, p. 316 sq. ; compared with a letter 

of Pliny, p. 318 
Philip the Apostle, in Ana, p* 45 sq. ; 

confused with Philip the Evangelist, 

P-45 
Philippopolis, synod o^ p. 64 

Philo, on the Essence, p. 350, 380 ; his 

use of Logos, i. 15 
Phiygia, p. 17 sq. ; meaning of the 

phrase in St Luke, p. 23 ; religious 

tendencies of, p* 97 ; see Paul {St) 
Pistis Sophia, p. 273 
Pliny the elder, his account of the 

Essenes, p. 83 
Pliny the younger, a letter of^ p. 318 

sq. 
pleroma, p. 257 sq. 
Plutonium, at Hierapolis, p. Z2 
Polycsip, martyrdom of, p. 49 
poverty, respect paid to, by Essenes 

and by Christ, p. 417 sq. 
Pratorius on the Epistle to the Lao- 

diceans p. 300 
Pythagoreaninn and Essenism, p. 380 

sq. ; disappearance of, p. 383 
rd$oti iii- 5 
s'a^KucaXe&, iL 2 
TapaKafifidM€tp, ii. 6 
rapdrriiffMi ii. 13 
irapwfiu tit, L 6 
rapix^ff0<Uj iv. i 
rapfiyopUi, iv. 11 
rapfniffla, h rofipjiffl^ it 1 5, Ph. 8 
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rat, rfis K6<rfMt, i. 16; irdcfi rrfo-it* 

i. 15; r& rcivra, L 16 
ran(/i, 6 ^tdf rar4>j i 3; rar^ ^ftCtP, 

i. 3 
raveo'^ax, Ph. 7 
rt^oyoXoT^a, ii. 4 
riKfialF€ff$aii iii. 19 
irt0T^, rt<rro2 ddeX^, L a 
rXcopejlCa, iii. 5 
TXiipo^pttHf, iv. 13 
irX^}po^/)(a, iL 1 
rXiipoup, i. 15, iv. 17 
rXffpwftcLt i. 19^ ii. 9^ p. 157 sq. 

rXi^M^Wf ii* 93 

rXovrof, 1. 17 

Topvda, iii. 5 

rpoj^t, iii 11 

vpeffpwvrfitt rpeirpvTfp, Ph. 8 

r/x> vdrruw, i 17 

rpocMoveiy, i. 5 

Tpos, ii. ^3, Ph. 5 

rpoffKapTtpM$cUf iv. 4 

wpoffWWoXvM'i'tth ^' ^5 
rpwr^rojroti i. iSi 18 
^tXtwo^fo, iL 8 
^opdt ii. 33 
<f>p6ni<ntf i. 9 
4>\f\nKr^pi09i p. 69 
^oX/iot, iii. 16 

Qnartodeciman oontroversy, p. 59, 65 
Quinisextine Ooancil, p. 68 

Beadings, hannonized with ooire- 
sponding paasages in the Epistle to 
the EphesiAiii^ p. 346 (iii. 6) ; p. 347 
(ii. 3T, V. 19) 

readings, varioua, p. 349 ^3); p* 350 
(L 4, !• 7); p. 351 (i. 13, i. 14, i. 33); 
p. 353 (ii 3); p. 353 (ii 16); p. 354 
(ii 18, ii 33); p. 355 (iv. 8); p. 356 

(iv. 15) 

RenoD, on the meaning of Galatia in 
St Paul and St Luke, p. 35; on the 
Epistle to Philemon, p. 318 

resorreotion of the body, p. 88, 415 

Revelation; see ^jMOoZypM 

Robben* Synod, p. 65 

Roman slavery, p. 331 



Rome, Onesimns at, p. 313; St Paul 

ftt, p. 33 
^^>vp, ii 7 

Sabbath, observance of, by Essenes, p. 

84,410 
Sabeanfi, p. 405 
sacrifices prohibited by Essenes, p. 89, 

371 
Sadduoeeism, p. 83 

Sagaris, bishop of Laodioea, p. 63 
Samansi, p. 393 sq. 

SampssBans, p. 374 

Saimana, p. 393 sq. 

satisfactoriflB^ sufferings of Christ, re- 
garded as, i 35 

Seoondus, see Pedanius Seeundtu, 

Seven ohurchee, literature ralating to, 
p. I 

Sibylline Oracle, p. 96 

silence of Eusebius on canonical books, 
p. 53 sq.; of the New Testament 
about the Essenes, p. 398 

sUve martyrs, p. 336 

slavery, Hebrew, p. 319; Greek, p. 330; 
Roman, p. 331 ; St Paul's treatment 
of, p. 333 sq.; attitude of Christian- 
ity towards, p. 335 sq.; prohibited 
by Essenes, p. 417; legislation oi 
Constantine, p. 337; of Justinian, 
pw 338 ; abolition of, p. 338 

Socrates on Novatianism in Phrygia, 
p. 98 

Sophia of Yalentinus^ p. 367; Sophia 
Achamoth, p. 368 

stadium, metaphor from the, ii. 18 

Stapleton on the Epistle to the Laodi- 
oeans, p. 300 

Strabo on Buddhism, p. 391 sq. 

Sunworship, p. 87, 374 sq., 383, 387 

adfiparcLf Ii 16 

cdf^f rd (Twfta rijt ffnpKos, i. 33 

XKvBiit, iii. II 

ao^, i 9, 38, ii. 3, iii 16 

ffrkiyxpa (ra), iii. I3, Ph. 7, 13 

(rrepiwfia, ii 5 

ffTOiXBia (rd), |i 8 

<rv\aywy€uf, ii 8 

av/tfiipd^wfp ii. 3» 19 
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ffUMux^taXcin'Of, It. io 
auydefffios, it 19, ill 14 
cwdovXoSf I, 7, iy. 7 
<ri^6<rif, L 9, ii. 2 
ewrparuimis, Ph. 4 
aQ/uL, t6 cCj/ia rip ffapxSs, iL 1 1 
aufULTUcQs, ii. 9 

Tacitus on the earthquake at Laodioea, 

P-39 
Talmud, rappoeed etymologies of £•- 

Bene in, p. 35a sq., 357 eq,; rappoeed 

allusions to the Essenes^ p. 364 sq. 

Testameots, Old and New, p. 1 19 

Testaments of the Tw^ve Patriarohs, 
on the orders of angels, L 16 

theanthropism of the Kew Testament, 
p. 119 

thundering legion, p. 61 

Thyatira, dyes of, p. 4 

Timotheus, his position in these epi- 
stles, i. I, Ph. z; <tbe brother,' i. i 

Hvoli compared with the Taliey of the 
Lycus, p. 3 

irayertine deposits in the yalley of the 
Lycue, p. 3 

Trimetaria, a surname of Laedicea, p. 18 

Tychicus, iy. 7, p. 35, 314 

rairtiPo4>poff6inj, iii, 13 

rd^is, ii. 5 

rAetot, i. 28 

T<f (indef.), St PauVs use of, ii. 8 

roiodTos iSiff Ph. 9, la 

$iKw, Ph. 13; eiSeof h, ii. 18 



B£KnfUi 9€ov, i. I 

$€fl€kLOVPf L 23 

9t6Tfiif r^ 6now, ii. 9 

Oiyyd^euf, iL ai 

Ov^lOKtuf^ dToOr^K€Uf, iL 20 

0puLfipe6€tw, iL 15 

$v/i6t, iiL 8 

$6pa ToO X&ycVf iy. 3 

v/irot, ui. 10 
^€yeurrloSt iL 1 4 
irro/ioifi/if L ii 
itare/rifM^ L 34, p. 269 sq. 

Valentinianism, different forma of, p. 

266 sq. 
Valentinians accept St Paul and St 

John, p. 370 
Valentinus, use of plenoma by, p. i55 
Vathikin, p. 368 
yersions of the Epistle to the Lao- 

dioeans, Latin, p. 391; BohemiaOy 

German, and English, p. 397 sq. 

Word, the, p. loi, see Loffoa, CkriH 
Wycliffe, on the Apocryphal Episite to 
the Laodioeans, p. 397 

YayanS) or Yona, p. 390 

Zeller on Esseniam, p. 380 sq. 
Zend Ayesta, p. 387 
Zoroastrianism and Esseninn, p. 387 
sq. 
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